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THE OUTLOOK FOR 1912 



/^\NE of the principal events of the 
year just opening will be, in this 
country at least, our quadrennial politi- 
cal .and business turmoil incident to the 
election of President. 

This event has always a more or less 
pronounced effect on business, and this 
is true to a considerable extent whether 
there is any probability of the transfer 
of power from one party to the other 
or not. 

While President Taft has undoubt- 
edly displayed qualities of the highest 
order in his Administration, he seems 
to have failed in securing the approval 
of those who regard themselves as pro- 
gressive, nor has his course commanded 
the support of many conservative busi- 
ness men. Although his renomination 
now seems probable, it is foreign to the 
policy of this Magazine to speculate 
either as to his renomi nation or re-elec- 
tion. We are only interested in the 
probable effects that the election may 
have on business enterprise. 

Should Mr. Taft be re-elected and 
Congress make no changes in the Sher- 
man Law, it may be expected that the 
policy of the President in regard to 
what is termed "big business” will be 
continued. There is, of course, a wide 
diversity of opinion as to the wisdom 
and the ultimate results of this policy. 
Men very high in the business and eco- 
nomic world regard it as being sure in 
the long run to seriously cripple the 



country’s prosperity. Others of equal 
standing and authority seem to think 
just the reverse. 

The disposition of business men to 
get alarmed in regard to Governmental 
policies is well known, and quite often 
these fears are not borne out by the 
results. 

At present while some apprehension 
and distrust have undoubtedly been 
caused by the Government’s attack on 
the great combinations of capital, and 
while this has no doubt retarded some- 
what the flotation of new enterprises, 
the ordinary business activities of the 
country seem to be proceeding at a 
normal pace. This may prove that the 
fears of “big business” are ungrounded. 
On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that the Sherman Law may be so rigid- 
ly enforced as to cause not only con- 
tinued distrust, but positive harm. 

It is hardly to be expected, with the 
Presidential election impending, that 
any changes in this statute will be made 
in the direction of its liberalization, for 
if this were done the cry would at once 
be raised that it was for the purpose 
of favoring the trusts. 

After the Presidential election is 
over the whole problem of dealing with 
large combinations of capital will prob- 
ably be taken up and considered in a 
sober and independent spirit, not with 
a view of making political capital but 
for the purpose of adjusting the law 
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so as to* afford* needed 'pV&ttfcllon to the 
public without injury to legitimate busi- 
ness interests. 

Radical tendencies in either party 
seem to be disappearing, and whether 
the Republicans continue in power, or 
whether they will be succeeded by their 
most prominent rivals, will apparently 
not cut much figure in the business 
world. 

Aside from the disquieting features 
incident to the anti-trust laws, the gen- 
eral outlook for the new year seems to 
be good. Banking conditions as a whole 
are satisfactory, and this will tend to 
strengthen the business situation. 



“In this estimate is included an in- 
crease in capital and deposit liabilities, 
as well as circulation to cover a possible 
admission of State institutions, and a 
larger discount and investment account 
is indicated than may arise for many 
years. Based upon this assumed condi- 
tion, the earnings should work out in 
round figures about as follows: 

Earnings. 

3% on 700,000.000 U. S. S’s.... $31,000,000 
iVo'/o on 100,000,000 discounts.. 1,500,000 

3%% on 300.000,000 investments 7,000,000 



$33,500,000 

Deductions. 

\H/-oon 700,000,000 U. S. 3’s... $10,500,000 
Expenses main office and fifteen 



branches 6,000,000 

Expenses note issues (about 
double present cost) 3,000,000 



PROFITS OF THE PROPOSED 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

AN interesting feature of the pro- 
posed reserve association is the 
profit to be expected. At the recent 
bankers’ convention, Benjamin Strong, 
Jr., vice-pesident of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York, had the follow- 
ing to say on this matter: 

“Solely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, we will assume a condition for the 
association, after some years of opera- 
tion, as follows: 

Assets. 



I.awful money received for 

capital $125,000,000 

Lawful money received for 

government deposits 100,000,000 

Lawful money received for 

bank deposits 625,000,000 

Government bonds taken over. 700,000,000 
Investments and discounts 300,000,000 



$1,850,000,000 

Liabilities. 



Capital $125,000,000 

Government deposits 100,000,000 

Bank deposits 625,000,000 

Circulating notes 700,000,000 

Deposits and note liabilities 
arising from investments and 
discounts 300,000,000 



$18,500,000 

“The stockholders might receive a 
dividend of $ 5 , 000 , 000 , and there would 
be left for surplus $ 4 , 500 , 000 , and for 
the Government $ 4 , 500 , 000 , total $ 14 ,- 
000,000. It is quite apparent, there- 
fore, that the disposition of the earn- 
ings of the association may become an 
important question immediately upon its 
organization. 

“Credit institutions are influenced in 
their operations by two considerations 
— profit and safety. In this plan the 
ability to make profits is subordinated 
to the necessity for safety. Very wise- 
ly a limit has been placed both upon 
the amount of dividends to be paid to 
the subscribers and the amount of 
profits to be added to surplus. By lim- 
iting the amount of dividends and sur- 
plus, incentive to large profits is re- 
moved, and no pressure of opinion 
either from the public or stockholders 
should induce the management of the 
institution to allow undue inflation or 
extend its operations for profit beyond 
the point of conservative action. 

“The attention of the country will be 
focused upon the condition of the re- 
serve association and its earnings will 
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be a subordinate consideration as is the 
case in Germany, France and England. 

“Were the surplus to be increased 
beyond a moderate maximum fixed 
amount, subscribers to the stock, in 
later years, at a greater book value, 
would realize an increasingly reduced 
interest return as compared with older 
stockholders, unless adjustments in the 
dividends were made, which plan would 
seem impracticable. 

“The Bank of England has estab- 
lished by long precedent a fixed rest or 
reserve of approximately 3,000,000 
pounds, in excess of which amount 
profits are distributed to the sharehold- 
ers. The dividends paid by the bank 
since 1844 have been from seven per 
cent, to eleven and three-quarters per 
cent., in recent years nine per cent. 
Eliminating its own notes held in its 
banking department, the Bank of Eng- 
land shows roughly a net earning power 
of 1.3 per cent, on all of its assets and 
2.2 per cent, on the assets which are 
earning interest, assuming that all of 
its earnings have been distributed. This 



“The Bank of England earns rough- 
ly $6,500,000 to $7,000,000 on $500,- 
000,000 assets, against a forecast of 
earnings for the reserve association of 
$14,000,000 on $1,850,000,000 of as- 
sets." 



ANOTHER COMPUTATION OF 
EARNINGS 

the earnings of the reserve asso- 
ciation will naturally be of great 
interest to those who are going to in- 
vest their capital in the enterprise, we 
give herewith another calculation from 
Mr. James B. F organ, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago. Mr. 
Forgan’s estimate forms part of a 
paper read by him at New Orleans. 
While the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Forgan and Mr. Strong differ, it must 
be remembered that their estimates are 
not on the same basis — one being “after 
some years of operation" and the other 
at the comemncement of business. Mr. 
Forgan’s estimate follows: 




PnosPKCTrvE Figubes. 

“If the National Reserve Association should commence business with a 

capital as proposed of $150,000,000 

it would gradually assume liabilities approximately as follows: 

Government deposits $100,000,000 

Bank deposits (estimated at a little over half the present lawful 

money in the national banks alone) 500,000.000 

Circulation aarainst government bonds taken over from national 

banks . G 700,000,000 

Its total liabilities outside of its capital would be $1,300,000,000 



$1,450,000,000 

Against these it would acquire the following assets: 

Gold or legal tender money for its capital $150,000,000 

Gold or legal tender money for its deposits 600,000,000 

Government bonds against circulation 700,000,000 $1,450,000,000 

• ts lawful monev reserve against its liabilities would be as follows: 

Gross liabilities ...*. $1,300,000,000 

Deduct 50% of government bonds on hand 350,000,000 



Net liabilities $950,000,000 

Lawful money on hand, 79% per cent 750,000,000 



compares with the assumed earnings as 
above suggested of three-quarters of 
one per cent, on all of the assets of the 
reserve association, and 1.4 per cent, 
on the assets which are earning interest. 



“On the basis of these figures it 
would have a loaning or investing ca- 
pacity of $275,000,000 as, after invest- 
ing that amount of its lawful money, it 
would still have left fifty per cent, of 
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its net liabilities. But in the ordinary 
course of business its deposit and circu- 
lation liabilities would increase in pro- 
portion to the amount of its loans and 
investments, doubling its loaning ca- 
pacity. Expanded to its full capacity 
its loans would be $550,000,000 and its 
net liabilities $1,500,000,000, while its 
$750,000,000 of lawful money would 
still be fifty per cent, of the latter. 

“If the loans and investments re- 
quired under normal conditions should 
be one-half this amount, or $275,000,- 
000 (or, in other words, if the man- 
agement should, as it probably would, 
under normal conditions, run the asso- 
ciation at half its maximum loaning 
capacity), the normal reserve would be 
61.22 per cent., and there would be, 
placing the minimum legal reserve at 
fifty per cent., a leeway for expansion 
of the loans of $275,000,000. 

“A normal balance sheet on this basis 
would be: 

Assets. 



Gold or legal tender money . . . $750,000,000 

Government bonds 700,000,000 

Loans and investments 275,000,000 



$1,725,000,000 

Liabilities. 

Capital $150,000,000 

Government deposits 100,000,000 

Bank deposits (originally de- 
posited in lawful moneV) . . . 500,000,000 

Circulation ‘ 700,000,000 

Bank deposits created by, or 
circulation issued against, 
loans and investments (im- 
material which) 275,000,000 



$1,725,000,000 

“And a statement of liabilities and 
legal reserve against them would be: 

Gross liabilities 1,725,000,000 

Deduct capital 150,000,000 

$1,575,000,000 

Deduct 50% of government 
bonds 350,000,000 



profit to thus run under half steam, so 
to speak, I offer the following pros- 
pective figures of its income and ex- 
penses under normal conditions: 

INCOME. 

3% on government bonds $21,000,000 

3 y 2 % on loans and investments.. 9,625,000 



$30,625,000 

Expenses. 

Operating expense $5,000,000 

Expenses connected with 

note issue 2,000.000 

Franchise tax (equal to 
1*4% on government 
bonds token over from 
national banks with 
privilege of circula- 
tion against them).. 10,500,000 17,500,000 



Net profits $13,125,000 

Dividend on capital stock, 4% . . . 6,000,000 

Applicable for division between 
surplus and, the government be- 
sides the franchise tax, as above 7,125,000 

“When the maximum dividend of five 
per cent, is paid to stockholders and 
the surplus is twenty per cent, of the 
capital, the distribution of profits would 
be as follows: 

Net profits, as above $13,125,000 

5% maximum dividend to stock- 
holders 7,500,000 



Balance of profits to government $5,625,000 

“These figures are made up on the 
basis of the original and direct busi- 
ness which the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation would acquire. They do not dis- 
close the reserve strength it would have 
nor the increased loaning power it 
would acquire as its business develops.” 



STATE AND SAVINGS BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR RE- 
LATION TO THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION PLAN 



Net liabilities $1,225,000,000 

Legal reserve money, 61.22%.. 750,000,000 

“To indicate that the association 
could afford from the standpoint of 



^VNE of the difficult features to be 
dealt with in adapting the Na- 
tional Reserve Association plan to our 
peculiar banking system is in fixing the 
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relations between the reserve association 
and the banks other than national. To 
make the proposed association most ef- 
fective provision will have to be made 
for admitting all classes of banks. 
Dealing with the relations above men- 
tioned in an address before the recent 
bankers’ convention F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
said: 

“What advantage can savings institu- 
tions derive from membership under the 
proposed plan? There are four ways 
in which the National Reserve Associa- 
tion can extend credit to its members : 

“1. It can rediscount paper arising 
out of commercial transactions having 
not more than twenty-eight days to run ; 
commercial paper being defined in the 
revised plan as notes and bills of ex- 
change issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial or commercial purposes. 
While the language used is somewhat 
vague, I assume it would be interpreted 
to exclude obligations issued for invest- 
ment and to cover only obligations aris- 
ing out of the distribution of commo- 
dities to supply present consumptive 
demands. 

“2. It can purchase bank accept- 
ances having not to exceed ninety days 
to run. 

“S. With the endorsement of the 
local association, it can discount paper 
arising out of commercial transactions 
having more than twenty-eight days 
and not exceeding four months to run. 

“4. Whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Governor and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Reserve 
Association all agree that the interests 
of the public so require, it can discount 
the direct obligation of a depositing 
member, when endorsed by the local 
association, and secured by satisfactory 
collateral; the bank receiving the guar- 
antee being required to pay such com- 
mission as. may be fixed by the local 
association. 



“Savings banks and trust companies 
restricting their investments to savings 
bank standards, for the most part, have 
no paper arising out of commercial 
transactions, even as defined in the re- 
vised plan. The only facilities afforded 
them would be the right to discount 
their direct obligation at such times, and 
at such times only, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Governor and the 
Executive Committee of the Reserve As- 
sociation should unanimously determine 
that protection of public interests re- 
quired such accommodation to be given. 

“The situation can best be illustrated 
by giving one or two concrete examples. 
A commercial bank could rediscount an 
unsecured obligation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, if you please, 
having less than twenty-eight days to 
run, provided dnly it arose out of a 
commercial transaction, while a savings 
institution could not rediscount an ob- 
ligation of the same company having 
the same maturity, not arising out of 
a commercial transaction, although se- 
cured by Government bonds. A com- 
mercial bank could rediscount the note 
of a farmer given for seed or fertilizer, 
while a savings bank could not redis- 
count a note of the same party for the 
same amount and having the same ma- 
turity, although secured by mortgage 
on real estate worth several times the 
amount of the loan, if issued for other 
than commercial or agricultural pur- 
poses. Manifestly, if the membership 
and the cooperation of savings institu- 
tions is needed or desired, either Sena- 
tor Aldrich’s plan must be broadened 
so as to qualify for rediscount assets 
held by them or the legislatures in many 
States must repeal existing laws pro- 
hibiting savings institutions from in- 
vesting in unsecured obligations. Un- 
til quite recently, at least, it has been 
generally conceded that savings de- 
posits ought to be invested in loans and 
securities which are locally recognized 
as the safest. The belief that savings 
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deposits should, in good morals, be re- 
garded in the nature of trust funds, 
has induced many States to restrict the 
character of investments that may be 
made by savings institutions. It is said 
that in England, France and Italy, sav- 
ings funds are largely invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds and mortgages; in Ger- 
many in municipal bonds and mort- 
gages. The Law Committee of the 
American Bankers* Association has been 
actively considering whether banks do- 
ing both a commercial and savings busi- 
ness ought not to be required to segre- 
gate their savings funds and invest- 
ments. 

“Conceding, without admitting, that 
in the panic of 1907 prime commercial 
paper was found more liquid than well- 
secured Wall Street loans, it may well 
be doubted whether unsecured commer- 
cial paper will ever come to be re- 
garded in some jurisdictions, at least, as 
a proper investment for savings de- 
posits. In considering the self-liqui- 
dating value of commercial paper, it 
should be remembered that the panic of 
1907 was a money panic and that gen- 
eral business conditions remained un- 
disturbed for some months; that com- 
mercial paper was not found to be so 
satisfactory nor so self-liquidating in 
the industrial panics of 1873 and 1893, 
when more comparatively solvent con- 
cerns failed. It should also be remem- 
bered that stocks, bonds, real estate 
and collateral loans were freely received 
as security for currency issued by the 
Clearing-House Associations in 1907 
and proved eminently satisfactory. The 
currency then issued has been said by 
no less an authority than F. A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York City, to have been 
as safe a currency as national bank 
notes. 

“I seriously doubt whether any plan 
which penalizes savings banks and trust 
companies for adherence to standards 
supported by sound reason and long ex- 



perience will prove acceptable in the 
end to the public. If it is essential to 
the success of the proposed plan that 
State institutions should become mem- 
bers of the Reserve Association, the 
plan must be liberalized so as to give 
such of these institutions as voluntarily 
or under legal compulsion adhere to sav- 
ings bank standards in the matter of 
investments and loans the right to use 
their prime secured loans for redis- 
count. 

“I am well aware that it is contended 
that prime commercial paper is the most 
self -liquidating asset a bank can have; 
that it is essential that the assets of the 
Reserve Association be kept liquid, and 
that to permit savings institutions to 
use secured loans for rediscount will in 
some mysterious way further the inter- 
ests of Wall Street. But so far as I 
have observed, those who are most in- 
sistent that the assets of the Reserve 
Association be kept liquid have entered 
no protest to the suggestion that the 
association purchase from the national 
banks $700,000,000 of irredeemable two 
per cent, bonds which would be abso- 
lutely unmarketable in its hands, and 
when deprived of the circulating priv- 
ilege, worth not to exceed seventy cents 
on the dollar. I fully agree with the 
opinion expressed by the Currency Com- 
mission that it would be a menace to the 
establishment of the National Reserve 
Association on a solid basis to permit 
the taking over of these bonds unless 
some definite plan for refunding them 
is worked out in advance, to which the 
Government is definitely committed. It 
is gratifying to find that Senator Ald- 
rich has made careful provision for 
this in his revised plan. 

“Those who contend that Wall Street 
interests will profit if secured loans are 
qualified for rediscount have failed to 
take note that the demand is made only 
in behalf of institutions adhering to sav- 
ings bank standards in the matter of 
investment. The only savings institu- 
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tions in the State of New York are 
mutual savings banks, and unfortunate- 
ly, as it seems to me, even under the 
revised plan, they are to be denied the 
right of membership. Were they ad- 
mitted and given all the facilities for 
rediscounting prime collateral loans 
equal to the facilities afforded national 
banks for discounting commercial pa- 
per, the amount that would be available 
for speculative purposes would be a 
negligible quantity, if all the savings 
banks in the city of New York were to 
lend themselves to such purpose, which, 
of course* is unthinkable. 

“There are 685 mutual savings banks 
in the country with deposits aggregating 
$3,500,000,000, nearly twenty-five per 
cent, of the total deposits of the entire 
country. Upon what theory are they 
to be excluded? Is it because they 
neither need nor desire the protection, 
which it is assumed membership in the 
National Reserve Association would af- 
ford, or has the decision to exclude them 
been found the most convenient way, in 
view of the fact that they would only 
have collateral loans to offer for redis- 
count, to escape from the hue and cry 
against Wall Street? In times of public 
distrust, savings institutions are pecu- 
liarly subject to attack because of the 
number and character of their deposit- 
ors. They can, it is true, require thirty 
or sixty days’ notice of withdrawal to 
be given, but to take refuge under that 
right is humiliating, if not a disgrace, 
at least in normal times. A bank en- 
forcing it fails in the supreme test of 
good banking, which has been said to be 
the ability to pay all demands in cash. 

“Nearly forty per cent, of the total 
deposits of the country are savings. 
Under Senator Aldrich’s plan prac- 
tically none of the resources in which 
savings deposits are invested could be 
converted into cash except in times of 
extreme disturbance, when their direct 
obligations, properly secured and guar- 
anteed by the local Reserve Association, 



could be used. Under ordinary condi- 
tions protection to savings deposits must 
result under the plan proposed from 
the conversion of investments represent- 
ing commercial deposits held by other 
institutions. I fear too much reliance 
is placed on the self-liquidating quality 
of commercial paper and that Senator 
Aldrich in his zeal to avoid the appear- 
ance of giving any supposed advantage 
to Wall Street has entirely overlooked 
the needs of savings institutions. 

“If the cooperation of mutual sav- 
ings banks is essential, the plan must 
be modified to meet the conditions under 
which they operate and are powerless 
to change. Whether secured loans are 
less liquid than obligations arising out 
of commercial transactions, is not the 
only question. The acceptable plan 
must deal with conditions as they exist 
and afford the banks of all classes the 
maximum of opportunity consistent 
with sound banking to convert their re- 
sources into cash.” 

Fully admitting as we do the desira- 
bility of having the State banks, sav- 
ings banks and trust companies partici- 
pate in the benefits of the reserve 
association, we can not' assent to the 
wisdom of Mr. Goff’s proposal to ad- 
mit stocks and bonds to an equality 
with commercial paper as a means of 
obtaining credit with the reserve asso- 
ciation. This “credit” may be in the 
form of a mere book entry or it may 
take the form of notes issued by the re- 
serve association and sent to the mem- 
bers applying for a rediscount. 

This transmutation of fixed invest- 
ments into circulating credits through 
the mere instrumentality of the Nation- 
al Reserve Association would seem to 
tend toward a perpetuation of some of 
the difficulties now confronting us. Af- 
ter taking away the circulation feature 
from Government bonds, shall we not, 
by conferring it upon a vast volume of 
miscellaneous stocks and bonds, simply 
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be jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire? 

We repeat that the State banks, 
savings banks and trust companies 
should share to the fullest extent in the 
benefits of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, but care should be taken that 
these benefits be conferred in the wisest 
way. 



BANKERS’ CONVENTION ALMOST 
UNANIMOUS FOR THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 

JjVAMILIARITY with the methods of 
the bankers’ conventions somewhat 
reduces the impressiveness of the prac- 
tically unanimous vote (there was one 
dissenter, from the Lone Star State,) 
by which the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation plan was approved by the re- 
cent convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at New Orleans. Never- 
theless, not only was there a very large 
majority of the bankers at the conven- 
tion favorable to the project, but it is 
apparent that most of the bankers in 
the country are of the same opinion. 

The thorough care and study evident 
in the preparation of the plan entitle it 
to great respect, and this is increased 
by the substantial unanimity with which 
the bankers are supporting it. A small 
banker, or the closest student of bank- 
ing, would hesitate a long time before 
venturing to set his opinion against such 
an overwhelming weight of authority. 

No doubt the plan embodies many ex- 
cellent features. But is it so nearly 
perfect as to be beyond helpful criti- 
cism? And is the universal chorus of 
approval due to the excellence of the 
plan, or to the tendency of a great 
many little bankers to sneeze when the 
big bankers take snuff? 

We do not know the answer to these 
questions. It may well be believed, 
however, that the banking problem has 



been so threshed over, and inspected 
from every possible angle, so that those 
who formed the Aldrich plan benefited 
by this long consideration of the matter 
and anticipated every valid criticism. 

In a matter of such great importance, 
the freest criticism should be welcomed. 
A great deal of our financial and bank- 
ing legislation has been unsound, and 
we greatly fear that if Mr. Aldrich’s 
central bank or reserve association plan 
ever becomes a law, it will go through 
with several unwise provisions incorpo- 
rated in it. These features should be 
reduced to a minimum. Some of them 
have been pointed out by the editor of 
this Magazine and by others. Instead 
of resenting these criticisms as a sign 
of hostility to the measure itself, they 
should be received in the spirit in which 
they are offered — that is, the desire to 
see our banking and currency laws as 
free from defects as possible. 

It is, unquestionably, a great tribute 
to the merits of the reserve association 
plan itself and to the ability shown by 
Mr. Aldrich and his associates on the 
National Monetary Commission that the 
bankers of the United States have given 
the proposal their almost unqualified 
approval. The bill to carry out the 
plan will gain great prestige in Con- 
gress from this support. 

The bankers represent the solid busi- 
ness judgment of the community, and 
their opinions — especially on a matter 
of this kind — will have great weight. 



THE INTERCONVERTIBLE BOND 
PLAN REVIVED 



r J^HE prevailing popular interest in 
banking and currency affairs was 
bound to give rise to a promulgation of 
financial heresies of one kind and an- 
other. 

One of the most plausible of these — 
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and therefore the most dangerous — is 
the interconvertible bond plan, lately 
revived by E. Clarence Jones in a 
paper on “Elastic Currency for the 
People,” read before the National Busi- 
ness Congress at Chicago last month. 
We must do Mr. Jones the justice to 
say that he has presented the plan with 
great clearness and force, and that his 
address reveals a thorough knowledge 
of the principles on which a banking 
and currency system should be based. 
And it ought also to be said that he is 
not proposing a new or an ideal cur- 
rency system, but taking conditions as 
they exist and making what he con- 
siders a better adaptation of them to 
present-day needs. 

Nevertheless, we believe his pro- 
posals to be radically unsound and 
dangerous. 

Let us see what the author proposes. 
“This system of currency,” he says, 
“could be worked out in practical form 
by having Congress enact a law making 
all United States bonds convertible into 
currency and reconvertible into bonds 
under the following plan: 

“1. Any person, firm or corporation 
may deposit bonds in any amount with 
any sub-Treasury of the United States 
and receive in lieu thereof circulating 
notes to the amount of the face value of 
the bonds deposited. 

“2. Any person, firm or corporation 
may at any time return to any sub- 
Treasury any such circulating notes in 
amounts of $100 or any multiple there- 
of and receive in exchange thereof 
bonds to the amount of the face value 
of the notes so returned. 

“3. Interest on the bonds shall cease 
while the circulating notes are outstand- 
ing but shall commence again when the 
notes are returned and the bonds are 
again issued. 

“4. All future issues of United 
States bonds shall be in denominations 
of $100 and multiples thereof and al- 



lotted at par to the smallest subscribers 
first.” 

It is suggested that the bonds should 
bear three per cent, interest. 

Mr. Jones seems to attach great im- 
portance to a question that he asks, 
namely : 

“Why should John Brown, because he 
incorporates himself as the John Brown 
National Bank with a capital of $100,- 
000, be allowed to get $100,000 in cur- 
rency from the Government on the de- 
posit of Government bonds to that 
amount, when John Brown as an indi- 
vidual, or as the John Brown Dry 
Goods Co., or the John Brown Plow 
Factory, or the John Brown Trust Co., 
or the John Brown State or Savings 
Bank can not do so upon the pledge of 
the same bonds?” 



In China, we believe, it has been the 
custom to permit anybody to issue notes 
for circulation, but it has tended rather 
to confuse than to strengthen and sim- 
plify a much-muddled currency system. 

There are, we think, some good rea- 
sons for conferring the note-issuing 
privilege upon banks and denying it to 
individuals. In the first place, banks 
are heavily taxed because they are 
banks, and if they are allowed whatever 
profit may inure from the note-issuing 
function it will tend to reimburse them 
for the taxes paid. Certainly, if the 
banks are to pay a franchise tax they 
should not be subject to competition 
from individuals who are exempt from 
the tax. 

But there are more substantial rea- 
sons for conferring upon banks the 
right to issue notes. 

They are the custodians of money 
and credit — the natural place from 
which to get credit and currency — just 
as the butcher-shops are the natural 
place to get steaks and sausages. 

There is less reason, no doubt, for 
denying the State banks and trust com- 
panies the right to issue notes on the 
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same security furnished by the national 
banks. Presumably, the Federal Gov- 
ernment wishes to restrict this privilege 
to institutions created by its authority 
and subject to its supervision. 

Now, as to the specific benefit an in- 
dividual would receive by the right to 
convert his Government bonds into notes 
and to reconvert the notes into bonds. 
To avail himself of this privilege a busi- 
ness man would have to invest his sur- 
plus in Government bonds bearing three 
per cent, interest. If he had $100,000 
of such bonds he could, under Mr. 
Jones' plan, get $100,000 in circulat- 
ing notes at any time by depositing the 
bonds with a sub-Treasury and receiv- 
ing notes for them — the interest on the 
bonds ceasing while the notes were out- 
standing. When the need for the notes 
had passed, they would be returned to 
the sub-Treasury and exchanged for the 
bonds. 

A man getting currency on this plan 
would be compelled to keep a consider- 
able sum perpetually locked up in a 
security offering a very low interest re- 
turn. This interest would be lost when- 
ever the bonds were deposited to pro- 
cure currency. On the other hand, 
there would be a certainty that the 
money could be had whenever wanted, 
and the business man would be less de- 
pendent than now upon his banker. The 
business man, also, instead of having to 
pay the going rate for his money — five, 
six or seven per cent. — would get it at 
three per cent.; that is, by sacrificing 
the interest on his bonds for the time 
the notes were needed. 

It may be doubted whether this sav- 
ing would come to anything in the long 
run, considering the length of time a 
considerable amount of money would 
have to be locked up in a low interest 
bearing security. Of course (though 
that is what takes place at present) 
the locking up of 100 cents of invested 
capital for every dollar of currency is- 
sued is a waste of money. A bank could 



safely issue notes against a reserve of 
one-half, one-third or even one-fourth 
in coin, and, moreover, would have to 
hold this reserve only while the notes 
were outstanding. 

But there is a further objection to 
any plan which would tend to give to 
every individual the right to determine 
when more currency should be put into 
circulation. That is a function which 
even bankers may imperfectly exercise, 
but they can do better than individuals. 

It can not be repeated too often that, 
aside from certificates representing the 
standard coin, the paper currency of a 
country ought to be based upon a proper 
reserve of that coin actually in hand, 
and that notes should issue upon bills 
arising out of commercial transactions, 
the notes going out of existence with 
the completion of the transaction, and 
not coming forth again until a fresh 
evidence of a commercial operation ap- 
pears. To base the notes upon the pub- 
lic debt is wrong in principle, and even 
if the interconvertible bond plan was 
to be an improvement over the existing 
methods, it would only serve to prolong 
that principle. 

The National Reserve Association 
proposed by Mr. Aldrich is not with- 
out defects, but it paves the way for 
finally disposing of the bond-secured 
national bank notes — “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished." 



EDUCATION FOR BANKING 
REFORM 

JjVLSEWHERE in this number refer- 
ence is made to what might be • 
done by the bankers in the way of 
spreading a sound knowledge of cur- 
rency and banking among the people. 
President Schurman of Cornell Univer- 
sity, speaking recently of the desirabil- 
ity of popular education in this direc- 
tion, said: 
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“The general public has no idea of 
the importance or urgency of the re- 
formatory and constructive legislation 
which we now desire for the improve- 
ment of our banking and currency sys- 
tem and the protection of the financial 
interests which they represent. Ques- 
tions of partisan politics, especially if 
embittered by personal feuds, easily 
gain possession of the public mind. But 
the promotion of the public welfare 
without appeals to passion and to fury 
is a much more difficult undertaking. 
Yet measures of this character are vast- 
ly more fruitful than any issue of mere 
partisan politics in promoting the pub- 
lic interests. Education, research, in- 
vention, the wise organization of capital 
and labor, and the maintenance of a 
system of orderly and just government 
have been of infinitely more benefit to 
mankind than any, or perhaps all, of 
the personal or emotional issues which 
have ever convulsed party politics. If, 
therefore, it is more difficult to arouse 
public attention to the importance of 
subjects of this character, we may, 
nevertheless, console ourselves with the 
reflection that these are the subjects 
which it is supremely worth while for 
the public to be interested in. And we 
may cherish the faith that in the long 
run a hearing will be secured for them 
and public interest aroused, first, be- 
cause with all their emotional partisan- 
ship there is a large residuum of rea- 
son in human beings and, secondly, be- 
cause in the fierce competition of mod- 
ern industrial societies it is absolutely 
impossible for a nation to prosper if its 
economic and financial arrangements 
are out of harmony with the arrange- 
ments of modern industry and commer- 
cial life. The advocates of banking 
and currency reform have behind them 
as their support the inexorable nature 
of things, the laws of the physical uni- 
verse and the industrial life of man- 
kind; and in spite of indifference and 



even of opposition they are bound in 
the long run to prevail. 

“Nevertheless, I believe a thorough 
and extensive campaign of education 
will be necessary. This is not merely a 
matter which concerns bankers, though 
from their vocation bankers happen to 
know more about it than other members 
of the community. But because bank- 
ers see the evils more clearly than the 
rest of the community, they have no 
personal or professional interest in the 
reform of these evils. The benefits of 
reform inure to the public generally.. It 
is not the bankers but the public who 
now suffer. And the first lesson to be 
emphasized in our campaign of educa- 
tion is this; That banking and cur- 
rency reform is the concern, not of 
bankers, not even of financiers, but of 
the American public in general. Under 
our present system there are times when 
unnecessary financial stress is experi- 
enced by farmers, by fishermen, by 
lumbermen, by wage-earners, by all 
classes of the community. Though the 
banker perceives these evils and realizes 
the causes from which they flow, he 
does not suffer from them in a more 
acute form than any of his fellow citi- 
zens. It is merely that his experience 
brings the evils under his observation. 
The general public indeed do not realize 
this situation of affairs, and are prone 
either to accept their sufferings as a 
result of the necessary nature of things 
or to imagine they can be remedied by 
some remote measure of party politics. 
For this reason I say it is essential that 
the public shall be educated to a realiza- 
tion of the true situation of affairs. 
When panics come and wage-earners are 
throwm out of employment, and farmers 
with good properties # cannot borrow 
money at a moderate rate of interest, 
and no one can get the cash necessary 
for the transaction of routine business 
and checks are not accepted at face 
value, the public must be made to un- 
derstand that these evils in which all 
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alike are participating are due to a cum- 
bersome, antiquated and unscientific sys- 
tem of banking and currency and that 
they could be eliminated with the re- 
form of that system/* 

And we believe that until the voters 
realize the situation and the remedy, 
all attempts at improving the banking 
and currency system by legislation will 
prove futile. 



POPULAR EDUCATION ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY 

J^EADING over the many able pa- 
pers presented at the convention 
of the American Bankers* Association, 
one must regret that these productions 
will be limited almost exclusively to 
circulation among bankers. These ad- 
dresses will be published in full in the 
Annual Proceedings, and some of them 
have been published already in the 
weekly financial journals. But hardly 
any one except bankers will ever see 
these productions — the result of wide 
experience and careful thought of some 
of the best bankers in the United States. 
Only to mention two of the many ad- 
mirable papers read at New Orleans, 
what manufacturer or exporter would 
not benefit by studying the paper read 
by Mr. Anderson, president of the 
Bank of California, San Francisco, on 
“The Relation of the National Reserve 
Association to Foreign Trade*’? And 
what farmer would not be converted to 
the reserve association plan after read- 
ing Mr. Brown's address on “The 
Needs of the Farm and Its Benefits 
from the National Reserve Associa- 
tion**? 

The same inquiry could be made in 
regard to many other papers read at 
New Orleans and at the numerous pre- 
ceding conventions. 

What sound information would there 
be in the public mind respecting bank- 



ing and currency if all the papers read 
at the various bankers* conventions in 
the last ten years had been available to 
the intelligent reading public of the 
country ? 

The money spent by the National 
Monetary Commission, if used in this 
way, would have produced better results 
than will follow the publication of the 
exposition of foreign banking systems, 
which constitutes so large a part of the 
literature put out by the commission. 

There is a practical method of get- 
ting these papers before the public, to 
the immense advantage of the cause of 
popular education in banking and cur- 
rency and to the direct profit of the 
banks. 



ALLEGED SUPERIORITY OF 
EUROPEAN BANKNG 
METHODS 



/CRITICIZING our banking system 
in his address at New Orleans, 
Mr. Paul Warburg of New York, 
said: 



“Contemporaneous financial history 
furnishes us constantly with illustra- 
tions showing the superiority of the 
European system. We have not only 
lived through the disgraceful collapse 
of our own machinery, but quite recent- 
ly again we have seen the advantages 
of European financial methods. During 
the Morocco crisis a war scare devel- 
oped in France and actual hoarding 
of gold began; the withdrawals from 
the deposit banks were at a given mo- 
menj alarming. But there followed no 
panic. The Banque de France issued 
notes freely, the French banks collected 
their holdings of foreign paper and the 
general confidence in the Banque de 
France’s power to cope with the situa- 
tion overcame the fright without the 
calamities that would have ensued with 



us. 
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“When France, for reasons just ex- 
plained and as a means of political 
pressure, withdrew from Germany more 
than 200 million marks that temporarily 
had been invested there, when English 
and Russian money was called back, 
when runs began upon savings banks, 
Germany had to face a very severe 
strain. But what happened ? The Ger- 
man Reichsbank rapidly increased its 
credit facilities by about $150,000,000; 
moreover, it had accumulated in times 
of ease vast sums of foreign bills, and 
when rates of exchange moved up to a 
point warranting gold exports it began 
to sell these foreign holdings. At the 
same time a comparatively slight in- 
crease in its rate took place which 
brought new money, mainly American, 
to Germany's assistance. This inflow of 
foreign money was increased by the sale 
abroad of German treasury notes. 

“What would have become of Ger- 
many without the Reichsbank? 

“Without the confident reliance that 
the Reichsbank woud be able to meet the 
situation and without its ability to apply 
all the various means of defense, gen- 
eral suspension would have been inevita- 
ble. It is the elasticity of such a sys- 
tem that renders it safe, and it is the 
implicit confidence that it inspires that 
made our bankers send their money, 
without hesitation, in spite of a critical 
situation, in order to secure for a few 
months a beggarly one-quarter per 
cent, to one-half per cent, interest per 
annum more than they could have ob- 
tained at home. We had no war scare, 
the country was full of gold in 1907, 
but rates of fifty per cent, to 100 per 
cent, could not bring money, because 
our system — or rather lack of system — 
had killed our own confidence in our 
own credit. We have no credit system, 
but a discredit system.” 

Yet, curiously enough, in this in- 
stance, it was the country with “no 
credit system, but a discredit system,” 



that helped save the situation for the 
country having the perfect system — 
Reichsbank and all. 



FOREIGN TRADE AND THE 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

pEW of the aspects of the proposed 
* reserve association are more inter- 
esting than the probable effects its es- 
tablishment and operation will have in 
promoting foreign commerce. This 
formed the theme of an address at the 
bankers' convention by Frank B. An- 
derson, president of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, National Association, San Fran- 
cisco. A portion of Mr. Anderson's 
address is given below: 

“With inadequate banking machinery 
(a great part of which was created to 
finance the Government rather than to 
finance business) our active and aggres- 
sive people have succeeded in building 
up a large and increasing foreign trade. 
To accomplish this, we have been forced 
to borrow the financial machinery of 
other countries and to pay, annually, 
millions of dollars for the use of it; 
incidentally, with every trasaction add- 
ing to the prestige and supremacy of 
the financial center to which we have 
had to appeal. These centers are cre- 
ated by trade movements and, given an 
equality of financial machinery, would 
follow the shifting of trade centers. 
We have in this country all the funda- 
mental conditions favorable to pre- 
dominance in the world's trade — vast 
natural resources; intelligent, aggres- 
sive, inventive people; and a command- 
ing stock of gold. If we take advan- 
tage of our opportunities intelligently, 
it would seem that increasing import- 
ance in the world's trade is inevitable. 
On the other hand, if we are to com- 
pete with the world — especially with 
England and Germany — we will have 
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to change many of our theories and con- 
ventions and equip ourselves with the 
necessary machinery. 

“In a few years we will complete 
the Panama Canal and may say we are 
at the threshold of a new phase in the 
world’s history — a phase that will deal 
mostly with the development of the 
countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. A new impulse will be given to 
commerce, mighty changes will be made 
in the trade routes of the world, and we 
believe that the United States will re- 
ceive more benefit than any other coun- 
try. Our geographical location will, 
through the use of the Canal, give us a 
decided advantage over our competitors 
for the trade of the countries bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean — countries which 
contain a world of undeveloped re- 
sources. This trade will give a new 
impetus to our manufacturing plants, 
especially in cotton and iron, and will 
greatly stimulate the ship-building in- 
dustry. 

“The Atlantic seaboard and the Mid- 
dle West (with an outlet down the Mis- 
sissippi River), where the centers of 
activity and the densely populated parts 
of the United States are located, will be 
brought nearer to Australasia, Japan 
and the west coast of Central and South 
America, than England, Germany and 
France; and the same sections of the 
United States will be given a geographi- 
cal position approximately equal to that 
of its most serious competitors for the 
trade of China, and will have a manu- 
facturing advantage through the neces- 
sity of its competitors seeking raw ma- 
terial outside their borders. 

“We have strategic points on the 
Pacific Ocean which will aid us in our 
efforts to increase our traffic. We lack 
ships to fly our flag and carry our trade 
— in fact, what trade we have is de- 
pendent upon the peace of Europe. Our 
sales and purchases are carried, through 
the courtesy of rivals, for a tribute 



which offsets, in a measure, the excess 
of our exports. If the Government can 
find a way to allow ships flying the 
American flag, both those employed in 
the coastwise trade and those bound to 
foreign ports, to pass through the 
Canal free of toll, or to give them a 
bounty equal to the tolls which they 
would have to pay, we would be able to 
escape from this dangerous, expensive 
and humiliating position, and would 
gain an advantage over our competitors 
for the trade of the Pacific that would 
more than justify the cost of the Canal. 

“In order to take our place in the 
world’s trade we need an efficient banking 
system, a merchant marine, and a better 
knowledge of the purchasing power, the 
resources, the necessities, the manners 
and customs of the countries where our 
trade can be extended, and an education 
which will enable us to negotiate with 
the people in their own language. The 
banking system must be able to extend 
credits in accordance with the usages 
of the various countries and be of such 
a nature as to give the world confidence 
that it can, if necessary, immediately 
realize upon the bills of exchange cre- 
ated by our foreign trade. Ultimate 
solvency is not sufficient; there must be 
no doubt about our ability to pay gold. 
We must relieve our merchants of the 
necessity of speculating on the rates of 
exchange which they cannot escape when 
they have to trade under credits that 
call for payments in sterling, or have 
to bill their goods in sterling. The rela- 
tion that such a system will bear to our 
foreign trade will depend greatly upon 
the success which meets our efforts to 
build up a discount market, in order to 
absorb the bills of exchange which are 
created by that trade. This market can- 
not grow to any great importance with- 
out the privilege of going to the Na- 
tional Reserve Association in case of 
need, and the association cannot per- 
form its functions intelligently or 9a fely 
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unless it can make its rate of discount 
effective; in other words, unless it is 
given the power to protect itself by in- 
fluencing the rates of interest through- 
out the country. The banks will stand 
between the association and the public, 
but the association must be able to in- 
fluence the banks, if it is to be a suc- 
cessful guardian of the gold reserves of 
the country.” 

Mr. Anderson then asked, “Will the 
National Reserve Association of the 
United States give us the necessary ma- 
chinery to enable us to seek foreign 
trade, and to deal quickly and intelli- 
gently with the great banks in the finan- 
cial centers?” 

Following this question he gave a de- 
tailed account of just what the National 
Reserve Association would do in the way 
of strengthening the country’s banking 
situation, particularly with respect to 
our foreign commerce. 



IS A CENTRAL BANK POLITI- 
CALLY PRACTICABLE? 

TTITHILE those who are most promi- 
ent in pushing the National Re- 
serve Association forward resent its be- 
ing called a central bank, that in no way 
alters the fact that the National Re- 
serve Association will be a central bank 
and nothing else. Here is to be an in- 
stitution with capital, receiving deposits, 
making discounts, buying coin and 
bullion and issuing its circulating notes. 
If that is not a bank, what is it? And 
if a bank, what is it but a central bank, 
since it is the main or central organiza- 
tion ? 

But why should Mr. Aldrich, or 
anybody else, be irritated because some 
of us insist on calling the reserve asso- 
ciation by its right name? Will any- 
thing be gained by resorting to a sub- 
terfuge so transparent as that of en- 
deavoring to mask the central bank plan 



under the thin guise of a name that de- 
ceives nobody? 

Surely, there have been plenty of 
good men who believed in a central bank 
and who advocated it openly — Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Henry Clay and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, to mention no others. 

• If the reserve association shall fail to 
win the political popularity essential to 
its success, it will not be because a few 
writers and speakers have had the hon- 
esty and courage to call it by its right 
name, but because those who devised the 
plan ignored the habits, customs and 
traditions of our banking, business and 
political life, and planned an institution 
modelled after European patterns. The 
result could hardly have been otherwise, 
since the Monetary Commission devoted 
so large a part of its attention to in- 
vestigating foreign systems, and appar- 
ently was guided largely by the views 
of a foreign banking-house in New 
York. An “imported” banking system 
may please those who decry our institu- 
tions, but an American banking system, 
remodelled to meet our requirements, 
might have proved more practicable 
from a political standpoint. 

The doubt that prevails in many 
thoughtful minds as to the practicability 
of a central bank for this country was 
well expressed recently by Victor 
Morawetz, a well known business man 
and financial authority. He said: 

“The central banks of Europe be- 
came useful institutions because they 
were in harmony with the social condi- 
tions, the business habits, and the po- 
litical methods of the countries in which 
they were established. In European 
countries there does not exist the feel- 
ing of opposition to the centralization 
of financial power that exists in the 
United States, and in no country of 
Europe are banking and currency prob- 
lems deemed fit subjects for party 
politics. The administration of a cen- 
tral bank in the United States would 
probably become the source of endless 
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sectional differences and dissensions 
and would soon become a political issue. 
Though a central bank in the United 
States might be created by an act of 
Congress, no act of Congress could cre- 
ate the business conditions, the customs, 
and the political methods and traditions 
which in foreign countries have made 
central banks safe and serviceable insti- 
tutions/’ 

While it may prove a political blun- 
der to attempt to carry through what 
is essentially a central bank plan, the 
plan may, on the other hand, commend 
itself to the popular judgment. 

It is certainly a little confusing, at 
a time when the Government is “disin- 
tegrating” so many large combinations, 
and when the President himself seems 
to be the leader in this crusade, to see a 
proposal put forth, and supported by 
the President, for virtually combining 
all the banks of the country into a sin- 
gle organization! 

If the Standard Oil Trust, the To- 
bacco Trust and the Steel Trust have 
aroused political hostility, what a 
typhoon of popular fury may be 
aroused by a single combination greater 
than all these? 

All this relates solely to the political 
aspects of the reserve association plan. 
But these aspects must be considered. 
This country — at least not yet — is not 
a bureaucracy where a few scholarly 
scientific gentlemen and capitalists get 
together over a bottle of wine and settle 
grave legislative problems. A matter 
like this, in a republic, must be fought 
out before the people, and will have to 
win the approval of the voters if it ever 
becomes a law. 

The reserve association plan contains 
many excellent features. If enacted 
into law, and with proper management, 
it would unquestionably work an im- 
mense improvement in our banking sys- 
tem. Perhaps, if we are to have a cen- 
tral bank at all, it is as well devised as 



anything of that kind could be. But 
whether it is politically practicable re- 
mains to be seeif. 



FOREIGN BANKS IN NEW YORK 

^^N act relating to foreign bankers 
doing business in the State of New 
York went into effect on the first day 
of last September. It was no doubt 
aimed at a class of “bankers” dealing 
principally with immigrants, and was 
intended to prevent losses which have 
arisen on account of the irresponsibility 
of some of these self-styled bankers. 

But if this was the sole intent of the 
new law, it has, in some instances, had a 
very different effect. 

One of the oldest and most respected 
foreign banks has advised us that be- 
cause of the new law it has been com- 
pelled to discontinue the use of a sign 
setting forth the Agency of the Bank 

of , and to stop advertising in 

any newspaper or magazine published 
in the State of New York. 

That the law should have had such 
a result was probably never intended by 
those who framed it. 

While the banking laws should im- 
pose reasonable restrictions upon for- 
eign banks doing business in this coun- 
try, these restrictions go too far when 
they interfere with the legitimate opera- 
tions of well-established banks. 

American banks are just beginning to 
seek business in foreign countries, and 
if our legislative policies here are ultra- 
restrictive of foreign banks we may not 
be surprised if other countries show a 
similar hostility toward our banking in- 
stitutions. 

Had the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York been vested by 
the new law with proper discretion, the 
end aimed at in the law would have 
been completely attained and injustice 
prevented. 
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THE RECONCILEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

SYSTEM IN VOGUE IN LARGE RESERVE BANKS 
By E. H. Ensell, of the National City Bank of New York 



T^'ODERN business depends very 
largely on the intelligent, sys- 
tematic recording of the history of busi- 
ness transactions through accounts and 
books kept for that purpose. 

Modern banking and financial busi- 
ness, being composed of transactions 
that are practically all figures and 
amounts, depends absolutely on the uni- 
form records of these transactions 
through its recorded accounts. 

No business could exist in the man- 
ner it does at the present time if it 
could not have some method of reg- 
ularly and uniformly recording each 
transaction for future use and refer- 
ence, through the accounts which are 
kept. These accounts and records of 
transactions alone would be almost use- 
less and valueless unless they could be 
made to agree from time to time with 
some other set of accounts and records 
kept elsewhere that are their counter- 
part, or, in other words, the opposite 
side of the original entries of the trans- 
actions. 

The checking, adjusting and making 
to agree or the bringing to an agree- 
ment of one set of records with its 
opposite set of records by comparison 
of the transcript or statement of one 
set of accounts kept at one place with 
another set of accounts at another 
place, is called reconciling an account. 

To reconcile means to adjust, to 
bring to an agreement — to reconcile 
differences. 

There are many varied and different 
forms of statements made and attested 
to by those whose duty it is to recon- 
cile accounts from the very simple 
statement of "we agree” or “our 
records agree” to the more formal 
statement that reads something like 
this — “Your statement of our account 
rendered to the close of business — date 

— showing a balance of $ has 

been received and examined by us and 
found to agree with our records with 



the following exceptions — or the ex- 
ceptions noted below, if any.” 

The absence of some such definite 
statement as indicated at certain stated 
periods, or whenever an account was 
rendered by one institution to another, 
would make the reconcilement of ac- 
counts impossible. When the last re- 
concilement has been made we estab- 
lish a new starting point for the next 
reconcilement, thus keeping the records 
in a constant state of adjustment. 

Some reconcilements merely show or 
state the amount of money due from 
one bank to another at a certain time, 
taking no consideration of the items in 
transit or outstanding. This method is 
very effective where statements and ac- 
counts are reconciled at least once a 
month or oftener, as is usually the 
case in bank accounts. 

Form Used by U. S. Government. 

The Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington uses a form that is per- 
haps the most comprehensive that has 
been evolved to date. Besides mak- 
ing the formal declaration that the ac- 
counts agree as to a given balance on 
a certain date, all the figures that go to 
make up that 'balance must be shown 
and worked out in an absolute proof. 
This form requires definite statements 
regarding all possible outstanding loans. 

It would seem that the government 
attaches much importance to these 
formal statements made by one bank 
to another over an officer’s signature. 
They no doubt act as a release in case 
of error. In case of fraud it acts 
as written evidence. Some reconcile- 
ments include a clause saying the can- 
celled vouchers have been examined and 
found to be correct and complete as 
charged on the statement rendered. 
This statement made by a bank would 
preclude the possibility of another com- 
ing back after a long time had passed 
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by, claiming some checks to be irregular 
or forgeries. 

There are two classes of reconcile- 
ments with which a bank has to deal. 
First those reconcilements that are ren- 
dered to it, being a report on a state- 
ment of an account sent; second, those 
reconcilements it rendered to its cor- 
respondents, being a report by it on 
a statement of an account received. In 
the first case the reconcilement form 
received will show a balance to the 
credit of our correspondent with a no- 
tation of any errors or omissions that 
are to be adjusted by us. In the sec- 
ond case the reconcilement form sent 
to a correspondent will show a balance 
to the debit of the correspondent, 
noting also any errors or omissions to 
be adjusted by them. 

The custom among banks is that re- 
ports or reconcilements must be made 
on all statements rendered. While the 
percentage of individual accounts that 
reconcile is very small, in fact a very 
few make any formal Statement that 
their account has been examined and 
found to agree with the records. But 
in most cases banks take the precaution 
to state that if no exception is taken 
within, say, ten to fifteen days, the 
statement will be considered correct as 
rendered. It is doubtful whether a per- 
son could recover in a court of law for 
any damage suffered where it could be 
shown due diligence was not exercised. 
This has its advantage because, if 
through some clerical error, a wrong 
account is credited with a sum which 
should have gone to the credit of an- 
other account, the money could be with- 
drawn before the error was discovered. 

It is most advantageous to banks as 
well as its customers to have all ac- 
counts rendered and reported at regu- 
lar stated intervals'. 

Short Cuts. 

In reconciling the statement of out- 
of-town accounts that are sent to cover 
balances, it is a great advantage to 
know how to prove the balance by short 
cuts. It is a long and tedious method 
to check each item in the statement with 



its corresponding entry, comparing the 
dates, etc. The short way is to use the 
balance as shown by the statement ren- 
dered and figure about the amount of 
items that would necessarily be in 
transit, and very frequently the differ- 
ence may be seen at a glance to be one 
or two items that appear in one account 
and not in the other. 

Many times a remitting bank will 
make only one total credit on each day, 
whereas records show there were sent 
several different letters, and if the total 
credits shown each day agree with the 
total debits of the corresponding day 
it is a very simple matter. But where 
these credits do not agree, and this is 
sometimes the case, especially where 
there are five or six accounts in the same 
town, it is necessary to resort to mental 
gymnastics to straighten out the tangle 
without delay. 

In reconciling collection accounts 
with out-of-town correspondents it is 
essential to know just where outstand- 
ing cash letters in transit are at all 
times. If by chance the post office puts 
a Boston letter, containing $500,000 in 
cash in the wrong mail bag — and this 
sort of error does occur — we lose the 
use of the money also the interest while 
it is in transit around the country. If 
it does not come to hand within a rea- 
sonable length of time, duplicate checks 
must be immediately procured. It is 
surprising how large letters, containing 
a hundred or more checks, can be safe- 
ly deposited in the post office and then 
disappear and no trace of them ever 
be found. 

The detailed work of getting dupli- 
cate checks for the missing items is 
very interesting and sometimes takes 
months and occasionally these dupli- 
cates are never forthcoming. As soon 
as a letter has been lost or destroyed 
the prevailing custom is to charge the 
amount of each check to the next pre- 
vious endorser. 



Accuracy Assured. 



The present system is very accurate 
and very little difficulty is experienced 
in reconciling accounts through errors 
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in outgoing letters, though there is trou- 
ble when it comes to charging one ac- 
count with a letter and being paid for it 
by some other account. Usually ac- 
counts with out-of-town correspondents 
are practically all cash and collection 
letters sent them for collection. Very 
few drafts are drawn on correspond- 
ents, but the number is on the increase. 

One thought here by way of antici- 
pation. When the new law is enacted, 
covering the work of the National 
Monetary Commission, authorizing the 
issuing and rediscounting of bills of 
exchange, there is no doubt accounts 
with other correspondents will become 
much more active. The great import- 
ance of prompt and frequent reconcile- 
ment of an account can never be over 
estimated. 



In dealing with certain uniform con- 
ditions, such as rendering a statement 
of an account, the reconcilement of an 
account, etc., the banks have found it 
necessary to adopt certain set forms. 
If certain universal forms could be 
adopted and used among the banks re- 
garding these reports or requests for 
information, it would not only save time 
and expense here, but these forms would 
find themselves in their proper channels 
at the other end of the line, and save 
time and expense there in the handling. 

The whole idea of a reconcilement 
is to satisfy ourselves that the other 
fellow is satisfied with our work , and 
the more frequent this satisfaction is 
mutually expressed, the higher the state 
of efficiency achieved in the reconcile- 
ment of an account. 



BANK NOTE ISSUES-HOW THEY BENEFIT 

THE PUBLIC 



By H. M. P. Eckardt 



AS most of the readers of The Bank- 
***• ers Magazine are aware, a sub- 
committee of the National Monetary 
Commission, which included Hon. Ed- 
ward B. Vreeland, Hon. John W. Weeks, 
and Hon. Robert W. Bonynge, visited 
Canada a short while ago and inter- 
viewed a number of the leading bankers 
regarding the working of the Canadian 
banking and currency systems. These 
interviews, which have been published 
by the Commission, furnish valuable 
and interesting information on the sub- 
ject of banking practice in the Do- 
minion. 

In one of the interviews — that in 
which the sub-committee met Mr. Den- 
iel R. Wilkie, president of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada — there is an instruc- 
tive expression by that gentleman of 
the value of the note issuing rights pos- 
sessed by the Canadian banks. As Mr. 
Wilkie’s pronouncement illustrates the 
benefit which the issue rights confer 



upon the public, I shall reproduce in 
full his reply to a question addressed to 
him by Hon. Mr. Vreeland. 

They had been discussing the rela- 
tionships between the number of branch 
offices maintained by the banks and 
the requirement against them in the way 
of capital. Mr. W r ilkie had just ex- 
plained that in his opinion the estab- 
lishment of branch offices had been 
carried on to excess. Mr. Vreeland 
remarked: “That would not affect the 

question, because you do not require 
additional capital where you put in ad- 
ditional branches ?” To this Mr. 
Wilkie agreed, and Mr. Vreeland ques- 
tioned him as follows: “A thousand 

different branches would not require 
any additional capital?” The president 
of the Imperial replied: “No; I think 
the banks are only too willing and 
ready to open branches wherever there 
is an opportunity of doing business; 
but bear in mind that without our sys- 
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tem of currency, without the induce- 
ment of being able to supply the cur- 
rency required from the banks* own 
issues we could not keep the bulk of 
our branches open. If our currency 
laws were changed and we were not per- 
mitted to issue our own notes, nine- 
tenths of these branches would be 
closed. It would not pay us. It is 
only because we have unlimited till 
money always available. It is only be- 
cause we have power to issue our own 
bills that we are opening branches. 
That is the crux of the whole matter. 
It is not only the starting point of our 
banks, but without our banking system 
we could never have developed the 
country to the condition it is in to-day. 
It could not be done.” 

From this reply, made by one of the 
most respected Canadian bankers, the 
reader may get an idea of the enor- 
mous benefit that has fallen to the Ca- 
nadian public as a result of allowing 
the chartered banks to retain the right 
to issue notes to serve as currency. I 
believe that many American readers 
are well aware of the advantage that 
accrues to the Dominion through its 
possession of a flexible and safe cur- 
rency which is at all times in automatic 
adjustment with the country’s need for 
circulating medium. Because of this 
circumstance, the Canadian crops are 
moved with the minimum of disturb- 
ance to financial conditions, through the 
creation by the banks of an extra sup- 
ply of currency designed for the spe- 
cial work of crop moving. And when 
the special work is done, the extra sup- 
ply of currency is automatically retired. 
Nothing that the issuing banks can do 
will serve to keep their notes in circula- 
tion when the public has no need of the 
currency. 

Many Americans suppose that this is 
the sum of the benefits which the peo- 
ple of Canada derive from the posses- 
sion by the banks of the right of note 
issue. But it is clear that this advan- 
tage of a flexible currency is only a 
part and a small part at that, of the 
advantage derived by the public from 
the exercise of the issue rights of the 
banks. 



Mr. Wilkie’s declaration shows where 
one great benefit is. He says that with- 
out the right of issue, nine-tenths of 
the branches would be closed. While 
it is perhaps open to question whether 
so large a proportion as nine-tenths of 
the branches would be closed, it is cer- 
tain that a large number would be with- 
drawn. And it is just as certain that 
at the branches which were kept in 
operation the rates of discount would 
be increased, the rate of interest on de- 
posits lowered, and the amount of 
credits available for the use of the bor- 
rowing classes restricted. 

Any one who understands what valu- 
able services a branch bank renders in 
a small village will see that the in- 
habitants could not but regard its with- 
drawal as a great calamity. While the 
branch is maintained, every business 
man and individual, and every farmer in 
the surrounding district who is in sound 
condition and worthy of credit, may 
borrow freely up to his reasonable re- 
quirements. 

The farmer goes to the bank and 
borrows fifty dollars or $100 to pay his 
hired help, to buy twine, or pay for 
some implements or live stock. 

The storekeeper discounts the notes 
of his debtors and with the proceeds 
buys goods for cash or meets a note 
held by the wholesaler or manufac- 
turer. 

The grain dealer or the miller gets a 
credit for $50,000 or more and uses it 
to buy grain from the farmers. 

The implement dealer puts in scores 
of notes received by him from farmers 
as collateral for a loan which enables 
him to get in a fresh stock of goods or 
to pay what he owes on his existing 
stock. In short, everybody who has 
need of the bank’s credit, in large or 
small amounts, who can provide satis- 
factory security or whose standing is 
satisfactory, may apply with confidence 
to the branch manager. 

And on the other hand, the large 
number of farmers and villagers who 
wish to deposit their funds, at interest 
or in current account have the means 
of doing so and gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The sudden with- 
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drawal of such valuable facilities would 
be a disastrous blow to the locality. If 
withdrawal took place from a large 
number of such places it is easy to see 
that the development of the country 
would receive a serious check. 

It is not generally understood how 
importantly the right of note issue op- 
erated to enable the Canadian banks to 
finance the recent rapid development of 
the western provinces. Because they 
could issue their own notes and because 
they could use their own unissued notes 
to an unlimited extent for till money, 
the banks were ready and eager to es- 
tablish their branches in every new town 
that appeared on the map, as soon as 
it had 200 population, and sometimes 
before it got that far. These branches 
so established were not little $5,000 or 
$10,000 affairs; they were integral 
parts of great institutions possessing 
$50,000,000 or $100,000,000 or more 
of assets. Each branch was quite cap- 
able of supplying all the legitimate 
banking needs of the community in 
which it was placed. One may then 
understand how ft was that the .develop- 
ment of western Canada has proceeded 
smoothly and thoroughly. 

When a bank decides to open a 
branch in a new western village, its 
managers know that it need not carry 
any actual cash as till money except a 
small amount in silver coins, and in one- 
dollar and two-dollar Dominion Gov- 
ernment notes, to serve as small change. 
If necessary, $20,000, or $80,000, or 
$40,000, may be carried in the bank’s 
own notes — five-dollar, ten-dollar, 
twenty-dollar denominations. This con- 
stitutes the till money, and of course it 
is not cash at all and does not represent 
any lock up of funds. Then, through 
the daily payment over the counter of 
the bank’s own notes at this branch, the 
executive of the bank may count upon 
its maintaining in circulation through- 
out the year an average of perhaps 
$20,000, perhaps $40,000, or perhaps 
$60,000 of the bank’s notes. 

This of course represents capital sup- 
plied to head office. The amount of the 
circulation provided by each branch is 
rather difficult to arrive at exactly, but 



it may be calculated satisfactorily 
enough in a rough way. Thus a bank 
may require all its branches to keep a 
daily record of the amount of its own 
notes paid out over the counter. At the 
end of the fiscal year each branch sends 
to head office a statement showing the 
amount of the bank’s own notes paid 
out by it during the whole year, ex- 
clusive of parcels of the bank’s notes 
sent to other branches. Very well these 
totals are summed up. Suppose they 
amount to $32,000,000. Next the head 
office people will calculate from the 
records there what was the actual aver- 
age note circulation of the whole bank 
during the year. It might be $3,200,- 
000. Thus is arrived at a basis for 
calculating the circulation provided by 
each branch. If -the payment over the 
counter of $32,000,000 of the bank’s 
notes in a given year results in an 
average circulation of $3,200,000, then 
the circulation of each branch may be 
taken to be one-tenth of the amount of 
notes paid out by it during the year. 

Take a branch which provides an 
average circulation of $30,000 and 
which carries $15,000 of the bank’s 
notes as till money. There is an econ- 
omy of capital amounting to $45,000 at 
one small place. One may understand 
from this how reasonable is Mr. 
Wilkie’s declaration that if this econo- 
mizing of capital were not possible a 
great many Canadian towns and vil- 
lages would never have been given the 
good banking facilities they now pro- 
sess. 

Then the issue rights of the banks 
have been of the greatest benefit to all 
classes of the public in Canada through 
keeping down the rates of discount. 
When a bank is asked for a loan and 
its officers know that the proceeds, or 
a part of the proceeds of the loan, will 
be taken in the bank’s own notes, it can 
make the loan with less effort, and, as 
there is a small profit connected with 
the circulation of the notes, it will as- 
suredly allow for these circumstances 
in fixing the rate of interest. 

When the banks have no rights of 
note issue or rights of issue which are 
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of no material value to them, they matke 
nearly all loans at the maximum of effort 
and they cannot count upon the aux- 
iliary profit connected with the note 



circulation. So, naturally, they are im- 
pelled to ask higher rates and also their 
ability to supply the customer's full re- 
quirement is lessened. 



BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 



COLLECTION OF DRAFT 

CHECK ON COLLECTING BANK FAILURE 

OF BANK. 

Supreme Court of Georgia, Oct. 11, 1911. 

PAI.LAH BROS. VS. XIOLL-HERIN CO. 

Where the acceptor of a draft delivers 
to the bank presenting the same a check 
drawn on that bank itself, and the bank 
charges the check to the account of the 
acceptor, and forwards its own check to 
the owner of the draft, the transaction is 
equivalent to a payment by the acceptor in 
money, though the check of the bank is not 
paid. 

TN this case Polloch Bros, drew a draft 
■“* on the defendants for the pur- 
chase price of certain goods sold, pay- 
able six months after date to the order 
of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. The draft was accepted 
by the drawees, and upon the day it 
became due it was presented to them 
for payment by the Neal bank. The 
acceptors drew their check on the same 
bank for the amount thereof, which 
check was then charged to their ac- 
count. The Neal Bank then remitted 
to the paj r ee its own draft on New York 
for the amount, but this draft was not 
paid because of the failure of the Neal 
Bank. 

Evans, P.J. : The plaintiff in error 

contends that these facts are insufficient 
to constitute payment, because an agent 
to collect can only accept money in 
payment of his principal's debt. We 
recognize the general rule that an agent 
authorized merely to collect a demand 
or to receive payment of a debt cannot 



bind his principal by an arrangement 
short of an actual collection and receipt 
of the money. (Ward vs. Evans, 2 Ld. 
Raymond, 928.) But, we think the 
circumstances under which the draft 
was paid in this case are equivalent to 
the actual receipt of the money by the 
agent. Courts should deal with prac- 
tical problems in a practical way, and 
give the same sense to a plain and ordi- 
nary business transaction which is uni- 
formly attached to it by the business 
world. As remarked by Justice Field: 
“We cannot shut our eyes to matters 
of public notoriety and general cogni- 
zance. When we take our seat on the 
bench we are not struck with blindness 
and forbidden to know as judges what 
we see as men." (Ho Ah Kow vs. 
Nunan, Fed. Cas. No. 6,546.) Our 
Code declares that judicial notice will 
be taken of the general customs of mer- 
chants and similar matters of public 
knowledge. (Civil Code 1910, § 5734.) 
In British & Amer. Mortgage Company 
vs. Tibballs, 63 Iowa, 468, the Supreme 
Court of that State said that "the sys- 
tem by which nearly all the banks in 
this country transact monetary affairs 
by the use of checks, drafts, and cer- 
tificates of deposit, and without the ac- 
tual handling of bank notes or coin, is 
so well known and understood that no 
business man, much less a company 
whose sole occupation is loaning money, 
should be allowed to profit by pleading 
ignorance of it." 

We dare say that no depositor who 
paid a note or draft payable at his 
own bank ever went through the sense- 
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less ceremony of first taking out his 
money at one window and immediately 
paying it in at another window. He 
pays the note or demand which his 
bank holds against him with his check, 
and if he has the money to his credit 
and the bank is a going concern, with 
money on hand sufficient to cash the 
check, the payment is equivalent in law 
and in fact to a payment in money. 

What sound reason can be advanced 
to require, as essential to the validity 
of the payment, the useless formality 
of the depositor taking his money from 
the bank officer and immediately restor- 
ing it to him. The draft was in the pos- 
session of the bank, who had a legal 
right to receive the money in payment, 
which was also in its custody, and when 
the bank accepted its depositor’s check 
in payment of the draft, canceling and 
delivering it to him, and entered the 
transaction on its books, thenceforward 
the draft was paid, and the bank held 
the money as the agent of the drawer. 

The bank’s failure after the remit- 
tance of the collection by check, and 
the consequent inability of the drawer 
to realize on the check, did not and 
could not affect the past transaction. 
And it has accordingly been held that 
where the drawer of an accepted draft 
deposits it with a bank, who sends it 
to its correspondent bank for collection, 
and the drawee delivers to the latter 
bank his check on it, having at the time 
on deposit a sum in excess of his check, 
receiving from the bank the accepted 
draft and appropriate entries are made 
on the books of the collecting bank, who 
remits its own check to the initial bank, 
such a transaction constitutes a pay- 
ment of the draft by the drawee to the 
drawer, notwithstanding the check re- 
mitted by the collecting bank is not 
paid because of its failure; neither the 
officers of the remitting bank nor the 
acceptor kuowing the bank’s insolvency 
at the time. (Howard vs. Walker, 92 
Tenn. 452; British & American Mort- 
gage Company vs. Tibballs, 63 Iowa, 
468; Daniel vs. St. Louis National 
Bank, 6 7 Ark. 223 ; Welge vs. Batty, 1 1 
111. App. 461 ; Scott vs. Gilkey, 153 111. 
168; Nineteenth Ward Bank vs. First 



National Bank of South Weymouth, 
184 Mass. 49; Morse on Banks [4th 
Ed.] § 248; 2 Bolles on Modern Law 
of Banking, 557.) 



IRREGULAR INDORSER 



NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW IN- 
DORSEMENT BEFORE DELIVERY 

BURDEN OF PROOF. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, Second Department, May 26, 
1911. 



SIMON BENDER VS. AGATHA BAKER ET A L. 

Where the payee of a note brings action 
against an indorser thereon, the burden is 
upon him to show that the person so sought 
to be charged indorsed this paper in blank 
before deliver}'. 

HTHIS was an action upon three 
*■“ promissory notes made by the 
Bahr Truckiiig Company to the order 
of the plaintiff and indorsed by 
Agatha Bahr. 

Carr, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : The counsel for the plaintiff re- 

quests the court to charge “that the 
defendant Agatha Bahr must prove by 
a fair preponderance of evidence that 
she indorsed these notes for the benefit 
of the plaintiff.” To which the court 
replied: “I think on your pleadings, 

the burden of proof is on you.” To 
this the plaintiff excepted. The appel- 
lant contends that under section 114 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law (Gen. 
Laws, chap. 50; Laws of 1897, chap. 
612; Consol. Laws, chap. 38; Laws of 
1909, chap. 43) a legal presumption 
arose against the defendant that she 
intended to become liable to the payee 
of the notes as a first indorser. 

This section of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law provides as follows: 
“Where a person, not otherwise a party 
to an instrument, places thereon his 
signature in blank before delivery, he 
is liable as indorser in accordance with 
the following rules: 1. If the instru- 

ment is payable to the order of a third 
person, he is liable to the payee and to 
all subsequent parties.” (Then follow 
other rules not here involved.) It will 
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be noted that in order to give this sec- 
tion of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
application, the signature of the party 
sought to be charged must have been 
placed on the instrument in blank be- 
fore delivery thereof. 

Before the enactment of this statute 
the rule was as follows: “It was well 

settled in this State for many years 
prior to the enactment of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law that a person 
who puts his name on the back of a bill 
or note before its delivery, is presum- 
ably a second indorser and not liable to 
the payee, but the presumption could 
be rebutted by parol evidence to show 
that the intention of the indorser was 
to become surety for some prior party 
to the instrument." (Haddock, Blanch- 
ard & Co. vs. Haddock, 192 N. Y. 499, 
507 , and cases cited.) Therefore, to 
take advantage of section 114 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law it must 
be alleged and proved that the instru- 
ment was so indorsed before its deliv- 
ery, and the burden of proof as to this 
fact is necessarily upon the plaintiff. 



FORGED CHECK 

PAYMENT BY DRAWEE NO RIGHT OP 

RECOVERY NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 

MENTS LAW. 

Supreme Court of Oregon, Aug. 1, 1911. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COTTAGE CITY VS. 
BANK OF COTTAGE CITY. 

Where a bank, being the drawee of a 
check, pays the same to a holder in due 
course, and it is afterwards ascertained that 
the signature to the check is a forgery, the 
bank cannot recover the amount from such 
holder. 

This is the rule since the adoption of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law as well as be- 
fore. 

'T'HIS was an action to recover the 
*■“ money paid out upon a number 
of checks drawn upon the First Nation- 
al Bank of Cottage Grove, and pur- 
porting to be signed by depositors in 
that bank. 

Bean, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : When the defendant bank, which 



was a holder in due course, presented 
these checks to the plaintiff bank, the 
drawee, and they were honored, ac- 
cepted, and paid, the prior indorsers 
were thereby discharged from further 
liability. The checks when so paid had 
run their course; they were no longer 
checks within the meaning of the nego- 
tiable instruments law, but only can- 
celed vouchers; and the plaintiff was 
not a holder thereof in due course. (St. 
Louis Bank vs. German American Bank 
[Mo. App.] 127 S. W. 434; Riverside 
Bank vs. Shenendoah Bank, 74 Fed. 
27 6, 20 C. C. A. 181; Neal vs. Coburn, 
92 Me. 139; Farmers* & Merchants' 
Bank vs. Rutherford Bank, 115 Tenn. 
64.) 

The payment of a bill or check by 
the drawee amounts to more than an 
acceptance. The rule, holding that such 
a payment has all the efficacy of an ac- 
ceptance, is founded upon the principle 
that the greater includes the less. 
(Bank vs. Bank, 141 Mo. App. 719, 
125 S. W. 513; Neal vs. Coburn, 
supra.) 

In Bank vs. Bank, 109 Mo. App. 665, 
83 S. W. 537, Mr. Justice Broaddus, 
answering the argument that absolute 
payment was not an acceptance, said: 
“An acceptance binds the acceptor to 
pay the bill, and he cannot be heard to 
deny that he has funds in his hands for 
the purpose. A payment of the bill is 
more than an acceptance, for the one is 
an obligation to pay; the other a dis- 
charge of the indebtedness represented 
by such bill. If the one concludes the 
drawee, it is inconceivable why the 
other would not." 

Under the provision in section 6021, 
L. O. L., that, where the holder of a 
check procures it to be accepted or cer- 
tified, the indorsers are discharged from 
liability, the plaintiff, when it paid the 
checks in question, precluded itself 
from setting up that the check was a 
forgery or any want of authority of the 
person affixing the signature it purport- 
ed to bear, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5856, L. O. L. 

The following cases, in which the 
negotiable instruments law is applied, 
sustain this view: Bank of Com. vs. 
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Mech. Nat. Bank; 148 Mo. App. 1; 
Title Guarantee & T. Co. vs. Haven, 
126 App. Div. 802; Bank of Holla vs. 
Salem Bank, 141 Mo. App. 719; Farm- 
ers’ & Mer. Bank vs. Rutherford Bank, 
115 Tenn. 64. 

In the case of Title Guarantee & T. 
Co. vs. Haven, supra, Mr. Justice 
Ingraham, in considering sections of 
the negotiable instruments similar to 
those quoted from our statute, construed 
them as making it conclusive upon the 
drawee, after acceptance, that the note 
was genuine and all prior indorsements 
assured. 

Under our negotiable instruments 
law, as well as by the weight of judi- 
cial authority, we think that where a 
bank, as the plaintiff, being the drawee 
of a bill of exchange or check drawn 
upon it by one of its depositors, pays 
the bill or check to a holder thereof in 
due course (as the defendant, who has 
in no way contributed to the fraud, and 
is not guilty of negligence in the mat- 
ter), and it is afterward ascertained 
that the signature to the bill or check 
is a forgery, the bank making such pay- 
ment cannot recover the money from 
such holder. A case of this kind is an 
exception to the general rule that money 
paid under a mistake of fact may be 
recovered. 



ESCHEATING BANK’S REAL 
ESTATE 

KENTUCKY STATUTE NATIONAL BANKS 

PENALTY OF E8CHEAT. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 25, 1911 

FTHST NATIONAL BANK OF ELIZABETHTOWN V9. 
COMMON WEALTH . 

National banks located within the State 
of Kentucky are subject to the statute of 
that State which provides that no corpora- 
tion shall hold or own real estate, except 
such os may be necessary and proper for 
carrying on its legitimate business for a 
period longer than 5ve years, under penalty 
of escheat. 

'T'HIS action was brought by the 
•** commonwealth, for the use of the 
Louisville School Board to escheat cer- 



tain lots of land in the city of Louis- 
ville, owned by the First National 
Bank of Elizabethtown. Section 192 
of the constitution of Kentucky pro- 
vides : 

“No corporation shall engage in 
business other than that expressly au- 
thorized by its charter, or the law un- 
der which it may have been or here- 
after may be organized, nor shall it 
hold any real estate, except such as may 
be proper and necessary for carrying 
on its legitimate business, for a longer 
period than five years, under penalty 
of escheat.” 



Section 567 of the Kentucky Statutes 
(Russell’s St. § 2153) reads: “No cor- 
poration shall engage in business other 
than that expressly authorized by its 
articles of incorporation or amendments 
thereto; nor shall any corporation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, engage in or carry 
on in any way the business of banking, 
or insurance of any kind, unless it has 
become organized under the laws re- 
lating to banking and insurance; nor 
shall any corporation hold or own any 
real estate, except such as may be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying on its 
legitimate business, for a longer period 
than five years under penalty of 
escheat.” 



Carroll, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : It may be conceded at the 

outset that the State is without author- 
ity to enact laws either in the form of 
constitution or statute that in any man- 
ner conflict with the national banking 
act or interfere with or undertake to 
regulate or control the business that na- 
tional banks are authorized by the fed- 
eral statute to carry on. As said in 
Davis vs. Elmira Savings Bank, 161 
U. S. 275: “National Banks are in- 

strumentalities of the federal govern- 
ment, created for a public purpose, and 
as such necessarily subject to the para- 
mount authority of the United States. 

It follows that an attempt by a State 
to define their duties or control the con- 
duct of their affairs is absolutely void, 
wherever such attempted exercise of 
authority expressly conflicts with the 
laws of the United States, and either 
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frustrates the purpose of the national 
legislation, or impairs the efficiency of 
these agencies of the federal govern- 
ment to discharge the duties for the 
performance of which they were cre- 
ated. These principles are axiomatic, 
and are sanctioned by the repeated ad- 
judications of this court.” 

This much being conceded, it is man- 
ifest that if the commonwealth can suc- 
ceed in this action it must be upon the 
ground that in the escheat of this prop- 
erty no attempt is made to conflict with 
the laws of the United States, or to im- 
pair the efficiency of the bank, or con- 
trol the conduct of its legitimate busi- 
ness as a banking institution. The fed- 
eral government created the national 
banking system, and reserves to itself 
the exclusive right, through federal leg- 
islation, to direct and control its con- 
duct; but we do not think it was in- 
tended by Congress to confer upon 
these banks the power to own and hold 
lands in such a manner as to violate the 
laws of the State, when to so own and 
hold such property would not contribute 
anything to their efficiency as instru- 
mentalities of the federal government. 

We cannot believe that it was con- 



templated that these institutions might, 
in defiance of State laws, engage in 
business or acquire and hold property 
that had no fair or legitimate connec- 
tion with or relation to the business of 
banking. In other words, our opinion 
is that, while the State cannot, by either 
constitution or legislation, directly or 
indirectly, regulate or control the or- 
ganization or conduct of national 
banks, so as to interfere with the legiti- 
mate business for which they were cre- 
ated, its laws applicable to banks and 
other corporations may be invoked 
against national banks when they at- 
tempt to exercise rights or do things 
outside the scope of the business they 
were created to carry on, and that are 
not essential to their existence or effi- 
ciency. 

We think that when a national bank 
exceeds the purpose of its creation and 
goes beyond the scope of its functions 
as a national banking institution, that 
the State may deal with such of its 
transactions as are in excess of the au- 
thority conferred by Congress and in 
violation of the laws of the State, as it 
would deal with the business or prop- 
erty of any other banking corporation. 



NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 

[Edited by John Jennings, BA.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 



SALE OF SECURITIES BY BANK 
AT UNAUTHORIZED PRICE 

CONTRACT PLEDGE OF SHARES TO BANK 

A8 8ECURITY FOR INDEBTEDNESS 

WRITTEN AGREEMENT EXCLUSION OF 

EXTRINSIC EVIDENCE EFFECT OF 

AGREEMENT EXTENSION OF TIME 

AUTHORITY TO SELL AT FIXED PRICE 

SALE AT LOWER PRICE LIABILITY TO 

ACCOUNT FOR DIFFERENCE. 

Sovereign Bank of Canada vs. Clarkson (3 
O. W. N.,— 167.) 

r | S HIS was an appeal from the judg- 
■“* ment of Falconbridge, C.J., 
K.B., in favor of the plaintiffs in an 
action upon promissory notes. Clark- 



son and Maclaren owed the bank a large 
sum of money, for which certain stock, 
part pledged by Maclaren and part 
pledged by Clarkson, was pledged as 
security. Clarkson had pledged, among 
other things, 10,000 shares of Crown 
Reserve, which was transferred to the 
bank in December, 1907. The account 
was then overdue, and the bank was 
not willing to grant any extension on 
the strength of this security and in- 
sisted on further security, which was 
given without any extension of time 
being conceded by the bank, but the 
agreement in reference to it contained 
the terms if the money owing and over- 
due were not materially reduced within 
a period of three months the bank 
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might, on default of payment in fifteen 
days after notice, sell the lands and the 
stocks hypothecated. 

After considerable correspondence, on 
May 19 the bank's solicitor wrote, stat- 
ing that the bank insisted on the sale of 
the Crown Reserve stock, requesting 
Clarkson to agree to sell at the present 
price, fifty-seven. On the twenty-first, 
Clarkson replied, saying that he would 
shortly be in Toronto, but in the mean- 
time Crown Reserve would be sold at 
fifty-seven. The stock was sold in July, 
part at fifty-three and part as fifty- 
three and one-half. In this action the 
defendants claim that they were entitled 
to the difference between the price real- 
ized by the bank and the subsequent 
highest selling price. The Trial Judge 
did not support this contention. 

Judgment (Sir John Boyd, C.; 
Britton and Middleton, J.J.): The 

judgment of the Court was delivered by 
Middleton, J. Much time was con- 
sumed in this case by the failure to re- 
gard the wholesome rule that where 
there is a written contract all prelim- 
inary negotiations leading up to it are 
merged in it, and, in the absence of 
fraud or a claim to rectify, it is to be 
presumed to contain the entire engage- 
ment of the parties and to govern their 
rights. To this general rule there are, 
no doubt, exceptions — it is not obliga- 
tory upon the contracting parties to put 
the whole agreement in writing; but, 
speaking generally, the written docu- 
ment will be found to contain the whole 
agreement. A perusal of the corre- 
spondence in this case satisfies me that 
this is so here; and the document of 
April 28, 1908, governs the rights of 
the parties as to the matters therein 
dealt with. 

It is contended that the authority is 
limited by the words “in the meantime/' 
and that the only authority was to sell 
at fifty-seven at any time before the 
interview promised. I do not agree 
with this. The bank had on foot nego- 
tiations touching many matters. The 
interview would deal with them all — 
“in the meantime,” i. e., before all these 
questions are arranged, Clarkson gives 
the consent to realize on this security, 



as he agrees with the bank that it is 
advisable to sell. This view is apparent- 
ly Clarkson's own, as on July 9 the 
bank wrote, saying that a sale would 
probably be made that day at fifty- 
three, the fifty-seven being reduced by 
a dividend of four per cent. On the 
tenth, Clarkson writes: “I think it 

would be a great mistake to sell this for 
less than the price given you some time 
ago, namely, fifty-seven cents. Cer- 
tainly, when I gave you this letter it 
was not with the intention that the divi- 
dend was to reduce the selling price.** 
No statement is made that the authority 
to sell had expired. The sale having 
been made in the meantime, this letter 
cannot be relied upon as an estoppel; 
but it is evidence that the letter was in- 
tended to be an absolute authority to 
sell at fifty-seven. The same remark 
applies to the letter of January 16. 
When told that the stock had been sold, 
Clarkson writes, “I think it a great 
mistake to sell the Crown Reserve at 
fifty-three” — not that the sale was with- 
out authority. 

The letter authorized a sale at fifty- 
seven, and not at fifty-three and fifty- 
three and one-half, and I think the 
bank should give credit for the differ- 
ence. 



EXCESSIVE CHARGES FOR CHAT- 
TEL MORTGAGE SALE 



construction of statute — n. w. ter. 

CON. ORD., 1898, C. 84 SALE 

THROUGH BAILIFF PENALTY 

WAIVER THE “BANK ACT,” R. 8. C., 

1906, C. 29, S. 91. SETTLEMENT OF 

ACCOUNT STATED VOLUNTARY PAY- 
MENT SUB-CHARGING AND FALSIFY- 
ING REDUCTION OF RATE REMOVAL 

OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY NEGLI- 
GENCE MEASURE OF DAMAGES. 



UNION BANK OF CANADA VS. MCHUGH. 

(Supreme Court Report — 473.) 

The respondent, McHugh, on the 28th 
of May, J901, was indebted to the Ap- 
pellants, the Union Bank of Canada, in the 
sum of $36,232, and on that date gave a 
chattel mortgage upon a large number of 
horses and other chattels to secure the said 
sum with interest at eight per cent. In 
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July, 1908, the bank instructed that the 
horses and cattle covered by the mortgage 
be seized and brought into Calvary for 
sale. The stock were some sixty miles from 
Calgary and were then in quarantine and 
could not be removed for some weeks. In 
September, 1908, the bank gave an account 
to the respondents showing the proceeds of 
the stock sold and that in addition to ex- 
penses a commission of three and one-half 
per cent, had been charged upon the sales. 
The expenses charged included the wages 
of a large number of men in rounding up 
and driving in the stock, the cost of food, 
etc. 

Tin statute governing the matter pro- 
vides that where any person making a seiz- 
ure under a chattel mortgage charges any 
sum in excess of the amounts set out in 
the schedule the party aggrieved may re- 
cover as damages three times the amount 
taken in excess of the sums in the schedule. 
The schedule in question provided the right 
of- payment to one man at the rate of $1.50 
per day and a percentage on the price 
realized very much less than that, charged 
by the bank. The chattel mortgage itself, 
however, provided at length that the mort- 
gagees might seize and" sell the chattels 
thereby mortgaged in the way therein pro- 
vided and might charge against the mort- 
gagors all the proper costs, charges and ex- 
penses incurred in consequence of such 
seizure and sale. 

In their dealings with the respondents 
and in arriving at the amount for which 
the chattel mortgage was given, the bank 
calculated interest at eight per cent per 
annum and it was contended that in conse- 
quence of Sec. 91 of the Bank Act the 
respondents were entitled to recover back 
all interest paid during the whole cur- 
rency of the account in excess of seven per 
cent. Further questions arose in the ap- 
peal which are not of special importance 
here. 



JUDGMENT (Sir Chas. Fitzpat- 
^ rick, C.J.; Davies, Idington, 
Duff and Anglin, JJ.): The follow- 
ing summary is taken largely from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Idington, 
who held that the express provisions 
of the chattel mortgage over-rode the 
penal sections of the statute and fur- 
ther that the statute property construed 
only imposed penalties in case charges 
were made against the mortgagors for 
the exact services referred to in the 
schedule at a rate higher than that set 
out in the schedule. He continues: 

“The general purview of the legisla- 
tion demonstrates this. The penalty 
can only be sought by an aggrieved 



person. How can a free person who 
has specifically agreed that these pro- 
visions shall not be applicable to a con- 
tract he has entered into be an ag- 
grieved person under said section? 

“At all events how can such a per- 
son, desiring to protect his own busi- 
ness and property from ruin in case a 
distress has to be made, not contract 
for any and every thing to be done out- 
side the said schedule and its opera- 
tions ? 

“Suppose a distress made by or with 
one man only, and no feed for stock so 
distrained, is this one man foreshad- 
owed in the schedule to keep the stock 
without feed or drink? 

“Is it to be illegal for tenant or 
mortgagor to bargain with the dis- 
trainor for either feeding or transpor- 
tation to a suitable market? 

“If not illegal after the seizure, 
what makes it, or can make it illegal 
to contract for and in anticipation 
thereof? 

“But the absurdity of the contention 
appears when we consider the case of 
the landlord under section number one, 
and the law binding such a one dis- 
training to proper treatment of stock 
when seized and to hold the chattels f or 
specified terms before he can sell. 

“I should not have supposed this 
argument needed, but for the finding 
of the court below that this penal en- 
actment leaves no room for the opera- 
tion of the powers of removal and re- 
payment of the costs thereof even when 
expressly contracted for as above. 

“In my opinion such is not the law. 
The reasonable and nucessary cost for 
the care and maintenance, and trans- 
portation, of the stock seized were all 
impliedly within the contemplation of 
the parties to the mortgage in question, 
and I think contracted for. 

“The appellant has not as yet taken 
anything; for the respondent, con- 
fessedly on this evidence, was indebted 
for a balance so great that all these 
charges even if trebled were negligible. 
It is not as if the debt were wiped out 
and a balance clearly coming to the 
respondent, but for the appellant in- 
sisting on keeping it. 
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“The mortgagor is suing for an ac- 
count and, without waiting to see the 
result of that account, the court has 
directed an inquiry to be made to see 
if by any possibility there can be 
found some ground for inflicting this 
penalty. Where is there any precedent 
for such a proceeding? 

“Another question raised is the tak- 
ing of accounts between the parties. 
The Court of Appeal has interfered, 
erroneously, I think, with the disposi- 
tion of such matters by the learned 
trial judge. That might have been im- 
proved, but this judgment in appeal 
seems worse, 

“There is no reason for treating a 
bank differently from other parties. 

“So far as the parties have settled 
their accounts from time to time they, 
should be bound by that settling of ac- 
counts, even if there be covered there- 
by an allowance for a greater rate of 
interest than the rate recoverable by an 
action at law. 

“It is quite competent for the cus- 
tomers of a bank to agree to pay any 
rate of interest named. And when they 
Lave paid what they have promised they 
are bound by the payment and cannot 
recover it back any more than in the 
case of any other voluntary payment. 

“There is no law enabling the recov- 
ery back. 

“The payment by way of any set- 
tlement and striking of a balance clear- 
ly understood between the parties is 
good both in law and morals and ought 
not to be disturbed. 

“The parties surely must be taken 
to have stated their accounts up to the 
date of the last mortgage. 

“It is not clear how much further 
settlements proceeded, but if they did, 
as likely, at each renewal of notes or 
otherwise, they must be respected even 
if including charges for interest be- 
yond seven per cent, per annum. 

“The agreement of the parties so 
far as executed must not be disturbed 
for any other reason than fraud or 
mistake. 

“I do not understand fraud to be 
charged at all, and, that being out of 
the question now, the possibility of mis- 



take is all that is left. And in regard 
to mistake the onus is always on the 
party to a settled or stated account 
claiming error to state it and prove it. 

“No one should be lightly deprived 
of this right, and I would, therefore, 
feel inclined to give, as the learned 
trial judge gave, the right to impeach 
any stated account between the parties, 
and direct that upon proof of error 
the same be rectified, but in carrying 
out the rectification, the calculations of 
interest shall proceed upon the basis 
of the general rate of interest, which 
defendant from time to time purported 
to charge. There is much force in the 
point made that no clear case of im- 
peachment of the stated accounts was 
made by evidence at the trial. But the 
learned judge might have formally re- 
served this part at the outset. I think, 
though he did not do so quite accord- 
ing to the usual practice, his wishes 
might well be respected. 

“In so far as settled or stated ac- 
counts have not put an end to the 
question of the rate of interest to be 
charged or chargeable, a question arises 
upon this mortagage of May, 1907, 
which provided for eight per cent, in- 
terest, which is beyond the rate for 
which the bank can recover by action. 

“It is contended that the covenant is 
therefore void. I cannot see how it 
can be sued upon. Indeed, it is not 
claimed that it can serve for a recovery 
of eight per cent. But cases have been 
cited, which, it is urged, manifest that 
it is good for seven per cent. 

“None of the cases cited, when ex- 
amined, so meet this condition of things 
we have to deal with as to produce such 
a result. It was not argued that the 
covenant was not intended to be read 
as referring to anything but the eight 
per cent, in the proviso for redemption. 
The language is not as express as the 
redemption proviso, to which it is a 
sequel, but obviously means such ihter- 
est as therein provided for. 

“It is, therefore, to be treated as sim- 
ply a covenant to pay eight per cent, 
the statute by its legal effect says that 
kind of contract is not one upon which 
the bank can recover. To read this 
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covenant otherwise and as implying an 
alternative of the legal limit, seems 
against all principles of construction. 

“It is a cutting in two of that which 
in its very terms forbid such a thing 
being done. And if it can be read 
merely as a covenant to pay interest, 
that would mean interest according to 
the usual legal acceptance of the term. 

“If no action will lie on the covenant, 
what is the condition of things? 

“It is clear from the nature of the 
transaction and the business of the 
parties that they intended that interest 
should be paid. 

“The covenant being set aside as 
invalid for purposes of this recovery, 
can it be looked at at all as evidence 
of the intention that interest should be 
paid ? 

“Can there be any doubt if a cus- 
tomer overdraws his account interest 
can be charged upon money so lent? 

“Is it because it is payable on de- 
mand? If so, then could it be recov- 
ered without demand, or before de- 
mand ? 

“I cannot find it can be rested upon 
any satisfactory basis except the im- 
plied contract to pay interest by reason 
of the nature of the transaction and the 
universal understanding that such an 
implication is a term of the contract 
thus formed between the parties as 
banker and customer. 

“If interest is to be allowed, at what 
rate ? 

“It is suggested that the statute, 
which is expressed as follows: ‘The 
bank may stipulate for, take, reserve or 
exact any rate of interest or discount, 
not exceeding seven per centum per an- 
num, and may receive and take in ad- 
vance, any such rate, but no higher rate 
of interest shall be recoverable by the 
bank/ enables a recovery at seven per 
centum. I cannot so read it. Indeed, 
it seems to me rather a far-fetched con- 
struction. 

“If good for anything it must mean 
that seven per centum is to be the rate 
in all cases of money due or accruing due 
to a bank, unless where an express con- 
tract exists between a bank and its cus- 
tomer fixing another rate. 



“I cannot assent to any such con- 
sequences as within the purpose of the 
legislature. 

“I think, therefore, the rate, where 
not provided for and disposed by what 
I have already said, must be five per 
cent. This was and is the ordinary 
rule where a contract exists to pay in- 
terest, as, I find, without stating its 
rate and is fixed by section 2 of the 
‘Interest Act* for all such cases.'* 



BANK SHARES BOUGHT WITH 
BANK’S FUNDS— LIABILITY OF 
SUBSEQUENT PURCHASER 



WINDING UP OF BANKING COMPANY 

CONTRIBUTORY PURCHASE BY MAN- 

AGER OF BANK OF BANK'S SHARES 

WITH BANK'S MONEY BREACH OF 

TRUST SHAREHOLDER TITLE REGIS- 

TRATION OF TRANSFER. 



Re Ontario Bank — Barwick’s Case (24 O. 
L. R.,— 301). 



r | S HIS was an appeal by the admin- 
A istratrix of the estate of Walter 



Barwick, deceased, from the order of 
Britton, J., affirming an order of the 
Official Referee settling the appellant 
upon the list of contributories of the 
Ontario Bank in respect of eighteen 
shares of the capital stock thereof and 
in respect of the double liability there- 
on. The Bank Act prohibits the pur- 
chasing or lending of money upon its 
own shares or that of any other bank 
by a chartered bank. Before the insol- 
vency of the Ontario Bank its general 
manager purchased shares in the mar- 
ket in the name of an imaginary fund 
called the Officers* Guarantee Fund. 
This it was alleged was a mere pur- 
chase of its own shares with the bank's 
own money for the purpose of sustain- 
ing their price in the market. The late 
Mr. Barwick purchased eighteen shares 
which were assumed to be transferred 
to him by a transfer signed, “The Offi- 
cers* Guarantee Fund, C. McGill, man- 
ager.*' It was contended that the bank 
having illegally assumed to buy the 
shares, which transaction was entirely 
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void and vested no title, and that there- 
fore no title could be transferred by 
the bank or the imaginary fund to the 
late Mr. Barwick. 

Judgment (Sir Chas. Moss, C.J.O.; 
Garrow, MacLaren, Meredith and 
McGee, J.A.): The judgment of the 

Court was delivered by Garrow, J.A. 

The shares in question had at one 
time been held in the name of the Offi- 
cers* Guarantee Fund. And it is not 
disputed that they had been purchased 
with the money of the bank, and were 
so held in order to cover the illegality 
of the bank dealing in its own shares. 
But the shares were afterwards sold 
and transferred to the late Walter Bar- 
wick, of whose estate the contributory 
is administratrix. Mr. Barwick, after 
the transfer, procured himself to be 
duly registered as owner in the proper 
books of the bank. All this occurred 
several years before the liquidation pro- 
ceedings began, down to which period 
there had been no repudiation nor at- 
tempt at repudiation ; nor any steps 
taken to procure the removal of the 
name of the holder from the list of 
shareholders in the register. Such be- 
ing the case, it appears to me to be now 
quite hopeless to raise that question 
which Mr. Moss urged upon us as rea- 
sons why a corporate entity could not, 
of course, lawfully buy, deal in, or lend 
its money upon the security of its own 
shares, or consent or agree to any per- 
son doing so on its behalf. And there 
is no evidence that by any corporate act 
the bank ever did so, or ever attempted 
to authorize any one to do so. 

What was really done was this : The 
manager — whether with or without the 
knowledge of the directors does not, I 
think, clearly appear — improperly and 
illegally used the funds of the bank to 
purchase the shares, intending to resell 
them. This was, of course, a gross 
breach of trust on the part of the man- 
ager, and the money so employed could 
also have been at once sued for and re- 
covered from him, and also from the 
directors if he was acting with their 
knowledge or consent. 

But I am unable to see a valid cause 
of complaint which could have been suc- 



cessfully urged, even by Mr. Barwick 
himself in his lifetime, after the pur- 
chase and before the liquidation, much 
less now by his administratrix after the 
liquidation proceedings have been com- 
menced, and the rights of all parties 
thereby vitally altered. 

Mr. Barwick*s title, assuming that he 
purchased without notice, could not 
have been injuriously affected by the 
prior breach of trust. And the regis- 
tration of the transfer to him gave him, 
in my opinion, an unimpeachable title. 

But if there is any doubt as to that, 
there can, I think, be none as to the 
present position of matters. It is no 
longer a question between the purchaser 
and the bank. The other shareholders 
and the creditors are now the persons 
chiefly interested. And, as against 
them, the contributory, in my opinion, 
shows no cause whatever for relief. To 
give them a right to hold the contribu- 
tory, all that seems to be necessary is 
to prove the agreement to become a 
shareholder, and the placing of the 
purchaser’s name upon the register. If 
found there when liquidation com- 
mences, there it must remain unless 
upon proof that it was placed there 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the contributory. 

In re International Contract Co., 
Langer’s Case (1868), 37 L.J.N.S. Ch. 
292, Cairna, L.J., says: “I need not 

enter into the question of the validity 
of the deed of transfer. The question 
in these cases is, has the person been 
put upon the register, and has he 
agreed to become a member of the com- 
pany? If the company have accepted 
the transfer, it does not matter whether 
the instrument was void as a deed or 
not.” In that case Langer had been 
deceived by an officer of the company 
into permitting certain shares to be 
transferred into his name with no in- 
tention, however, so far as appears, of 
actually becoming the purchaser of 
them. The company afterwards was 
placed in liquidation, and he applied in 
vain to be relieved from liability in re- 
spect of such shares. 

The result is, that the appeal must 
be dismissed with costs. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 



LIEN ON BANK STOCK — INDEBT- 
EDNESS OF STOCKHOLDERS— 
NATIONAL BANK ACCOUNT 

Wrtohtsville, Pa., Dec. 1, 1911. 

Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sat: Will you kindly answer through your 
“Replies to Law and Banking Questions” 
the following inquiries: 

(1) Could a bank attach (or refuse to 
transfer to a third party) the stock stand- 
ing in the name of a party indebted to the 
bank? We have always regarded bank stock 
as being personal property. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Would the following clause printed on 
the back of stock certificates be of any 
service to the bank?: “No transfer of the 
stock of this association shall be made 
without the consent of the board of direc- 
tors, who shall be liable to the association, 
either as principal debtor or otherwise.” 

If the clause would be of any service, 
could the bank issue all succeeding stock 
with the clause without changing the old 
stock, or would all the old stock have to 
be called in, and new stock issued? 

(2) In making a return to the assessor 

of the city, of personal property, one of 
our customers asked if he should return the 
first mortgage bonds (4s) of the Wabash 
R. R. Co. as being subject to taxation. 
Now the bond and coupon contain the 
phrase “free of tax.” Does that phrase re- 
fer to only the bonds held in the State in 
which the company is incorporated (Michi- 
gan)? Being only a four per centum bond 
we thought probably the Wabash might 
have arranged to pay the taxes, and so have 
the bonds exempt from tax. Does not the 
Reading have some system for taking care 
of the tax on the bonds held by residents 
of Pennsylvania? W. E. W. 

Answer: (1) As the bank in this 

case is a national bank, the plan out- 
lined by our correspondent would be 
impracticable; for it has been held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
that a national bank cannot acquire a 
lien on its own stock in the hands of its 
stockholders, and that any provision in 
the articles of association or by-laws or 
in the certificates of stock prohibiting 
a transfer until the liability of the 
stockholder to the bank is paid, is 
wholly void. (Bank vs. Lanier, 11 

32 



Wall., 369; Bullard vs. National Bank, 
18 Wall., 589.) 

It is further held that a provision of 
this character in the certificate of stock 
does not affect the rights of a trans- 
feree, or operate as notice to him, since 
the provision is wholly void. (Third 
National Bank vs. Buffalo German In- 
surance Company, 192 U. S. 581.) 
These decisions are based upon section 
5201 Rev. Stat. U. S., which provides: 
“No association shall make any loan 
or discount on the security of the shares 
of its own capital stock, nor be the pur- 
chaser or holder of any such shares, un- 
less such security or purchase shall be 
necessary to prevent loss upon a debt 
previously contracted in good faith; 
and stock so purchased or acquired 
shall, within six months from the time 
of its purchase, be sold or disposed of 
at public or private sale.” 

(2) The taxation of corporate 
bonds is so peculiarly a matter of local 
regulation that only a local lawyer can 
advise upon the point intelligently. 



GUARANTY OF INDORSEMENT- 
EFFECT OF — FORM 
GENUINENESS 

Fort Collins, Colo., Dec. 2, 1911. 

Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir : • Do the words “Indorsement Guar- 
anteed” on the back of a check in a bank’s 
endorsing stamp hold the bank for any- 
thing omitted in the prior indorsements, or 
does it apply to only technical inaccuracies? 

Cashier. 

Answer: There does not seem to be 

any judicial decision in which the pre- 
cise scope of such a guaranty has been 
determined. But in practice, it is un- 
derstood to apply to the genuineness 
of the indorsements, and to the suffi- 
ciency of the form. For example, if a 
check drawn to the order of a corpora- 
tion should be indorsed in the name of 
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that corporation with the name of the 
secretary appended, the guaranty 
would be an assurance that this was 
the form in which checks payable to 



the order of the corporation might be 
indorsed. It would also be an assur- 
ance that the indorsement was made by 
that officer. 
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HANDLING INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 



By Edgar G. Alcorn 



VERY bank has two classes of in- 
^ dividual accounts — active and in- 
active. Under “active accounts’* may 
be classed those whose balances change 
nearly every day, while under “inactive 
accounts” may be classed those that do 
not change oftener than four or five 
times each month. Of course there is 
no positive dividing line separating the 
two classes, but this is a fair standard 
by which to distinguish them. 

Inactive accounts are not always 
small accounts, nor are small accounts 
always inactive. Neither are inactive 
accounts the least profitable. In fact 
it is not infrequently the case that a 
bank’s largest and most profitable ac- 
counts are inactive. Inactive accounts 
are more desirable because their aver- 
age cost is considerably, less than ac- 
tive accounts. Active accounts require 
more ledger space, more bookkeeping, 
more stationery, and involve more risk. 

In most banks both classes of ac- 
counts are handled in the same way. 
The active accounts, however, really 
require different methods of bookkeep- 
ing. The best results can be obtained 
by separating the two accounts and 
handling them separately. This does 
not mean that they should be kept in 
two separate ledgers, although many 
banks are adopting this policy and find 
it to be the simplest method. 

It does not make any difference what 
system of bookkeeping is employed, the 
active and inactive accounts can be 



easily separated — whether the individ- 
ual ledger is a bound three-column, 
Boston, or loose-leaf. With the loose- 
leaf system it is especially advisable to 
use two ledgers, as the advantage of 
this book lies in the fact that every 
account, no matter how small or inac- 
tive, is given a full leaf. Many of 
these small and inactive accounts are 
opened and closed after only one or 
two entries have been made. This of 
course means quite a loss in stationery. 

Another disadvantage in mixing the 
two classes of accounts in both the 
bound three-column ledger and loose- 
leaf ledger is the fact that in posting 
to the active accounts every day it is 
necessary also to handle the inactive 
accounts. In this way a great deal of 
time is lost, for in posting to active ac- 
counts in a ledger which contains only 
this class of accounts, the depositors’ 
accounts can be located and the post- 
ing done with much more rapidity and 
accuracy. 

In very small banks, instead of keep- 
ing separate ledgers, the accounts may 
be separated by reserving a certain por- 
tion of the back of the ledger for the 
inactive accounts, while the front of 
the book is used for the others. 

Most banks, when they separate these 
accounts and keep separate ledgers for 
them, use the same style of ledger for 
inactive accounts that they use for ac- 
tive ones. For instance, if the active 
accounts are kept in a loose-leaf ledger, 
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the inactive accounts will also be kept 
in a loose-leaf, although perhaps of a 
smaller size. 

A special form of ledger, however. 
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has been adopted by some of the larger 
banks in which the inactive accounts 
are always kept, no matter what sys- 
tem may be used for keeping the active 



accounts. This ledger is practically the 
same as the Boston ledger. The main 
point of difference is that instead of 
using the six divisions of the double 
page opposite the names of the de- 
positors for each day of the week, each 
of these divisions represents the work 
of an entire month. 

In listing the names down the left- 
hand margin of the left-hand page, 
several lines, usually about four, should 
separate each name. This leaves ample 
room for making several postings dur- 
ing the month. After the names of the 
depositors, the first column is intended 
for the balances forwarded from the 
preceding page. Following this are 
columns for the date, the number of 
checks, the total of the checks, the de- 
posits, and the balance. 

At the top of the six divisions the 
name of the month is written. In post- 
ing items it is therefore not necessary 
to enter each time the month, but 
merely the figures representing the 
date. If more than one check is paid 
on any one day, each check is not en- 
tered separately, but merely the num- 
ber of checks is indicated and the 
total carried to the column for checks. 
The deposits are added, the checks de- 
ducted, and the daily balances carried 
along in very much the same manner as 
in the three-column or loose-leaf ledger. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the form and ruling of this ledger. 

When the active and inactive ac- 
counts are kept separate, they should 
also be separated on the general ledger, 
and in order to get the total debits and 
credits for both accounts each day it is 
necessary to keep two journals, or two 
debit and credit books, one for active 
and the other for inactive accounts. 
The total deposits and the total checks 
entered in the active book are posted 
to this account on the general ledger, as 
are also the total checks and deposits 
entered in the inactive book. By means 
of this method each ledger can be 
proved separately, and thus possible 
errors are confined to smaller groups 
of accounts. 

There is another advantage in using 
the Boston style of ledger for the in- 
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active accounts, as each page can be 
proved separately. By this means if 
an error occurs in the trial balance it 
can be easily ascertained upon what 
particular page the error occurs. To 
prove each page it is necessary to foot 
the check and deposit columns, and add 
or subtract the difference, as the case 
may require, to the sum of the previous 
balances. This should agree with the 
total of the last day’s balances. 

In banks where the active and inac- 
tive accounts are kept separate it is not 
always an easy matter for the book- 



By R. S. Donaugh, Teller First National Bank 
of Lebanon, Pa. 

TN our efforts to secure a complete 
*■* record of our certificates of deposit, 
so much trouble in locating certificates 
belonging to any one person was en- 
countered, that the card system sug- 
gested itself as the method to greatly 
simplify matters and to save a large 
amount of labor. 

The register as formerly used was 
ruled as follows: 



Date 



Name 




keeper to properly classify new ac- 
counts. Personal acquaintance with 
the depositor, or a knowledge of the 
character of the account, generally 
helps to determine into what class the 
account belongs. For instance, if the 
new account is a business firm, the 
chances are that it should be placed in 
the active ledger; if an individual, the 
probability is that it will be an inac- 
tive account and consequently should 
be placed in the inactive ledger. How- 
ever, the accounts of business firms are 
not always active, as some firms keep 
accounts at more than one bank. In 
one bank the account may be very ac- 
tive, but in the other it may be held as 
a sort of a reserve and is not frequent- 
ly checked upon. On the other hand, 
personal accounts are sometimes very 
active. 

When in doubt about an account it is 
perhaps advisable to put it in the inac- 
tive ledger, and if it later becomes ac- 
tive, it may very easily be transferred 
to the other ledger. Old accounts that 
were active sometime become inactive, 
and inactive accounts sometime become 
active, necessitating the transfer from 
one ledger to the other. 



After the certificate was filled out, 
the name, number and amount was en- 
tered in the cash journal, debit side, 
from which the total for the day was 
posted to the general ledger account. 
From the stub of the certificate book, 
as time permitted, the date was trans- 
ferred to the register. 

When a certificate was returned for 
payment, the name, number, and 
amount, were entered in the cash jour- 
nal, credit side, the total for the day 
posted to the general ledger account 
and the individual entries made in the 
register. 

The system as run at present includes 
all of the foregoing, excepting the reg- 
ister which we have done away with 
entirely. 

When we first issued certificates, and 
for a number of years thereafter, we 
kept no index of the names and num- 
bers, although the register was pro- 
vided with one. Frequently executors 
or administrators called for the amount 
certain estates had on deposit. This 
necessitated our going over pages and 
pages of paid and unpaid certificates in 
the register, carefully scrutinizing every 
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name, and when the amount was finally 
mentioned w r e were by no means sure 
that it was correct. 

To avoid this, the names with the 
certificate number were indexed in the 
front of the register. As a new cer- 
tificate was issued the number was 
placed opposite the name ; in case of re- 
newal or payment, the old number was 
crossed out. 

To get aw’ay from all this indexing, 



from going over a large number of paid 
certificates when taking a balance and 
to have all certificates issued to one 
person under one heading, the card 
system w r as adopted to replace the reg- 
ister. 

The cards are ruled the same as the 
register, but somewhat condensed. They 
have cured all our former troubles, 
saved hours of labor and answer every 
purpose satisfactorily. 



TO PREVENT OVER-CERTIFI CATION 

A S a means of preventing over-certifi- lias prepared a form of trust agree- 
L cation of checks for its customers, ment, of which the following is a re- 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York production: 

We hereby jequest The Corn Exchange Bank from time to time to certify our 
checks which shall be payable to the order of some third person, persons or corporation In 
amounts In excess of our balance on deposit with The Corn Exchange Bank at the time of 
certification In order that we may receive from the payee or payees of said checks certain 
bonds, notes, securities, merchandise or cash, or In order that we may procure the re- 
lease of certain securities or merchandise held by the payee as collateral to a loan to us, 
and In consideration of such over certification by The Corn Exchange Bank of our checks 
we promise and agree to hold the said checks, and all securities, merchandise and cash 
received by us with the proceeds of any checks so certified as Trustee for The Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York, to secure the amount of the certification "granted by said 
Bank and to deliver said securities, merchandise or cash so obtained to The Corn 
Exchange Bank before the close of business on the day of certification of said checks. 

Any deficit or failure resulting from the non -performance of this Trust shall con- 
stitute an Indebtedness of ours to The Corn Exchange Bank the validity of which is 
hereby acknowledged. 

rhls agreement shall be a continuing agreement and shall cover every over 
certification of our checks and the securities to be acquired by the proceeds thereof, and 
It shall not be necessary to re-execute the same for each over certification. 

All the powers of sale and transfer of the property acquired by us through this Trust 
agreement shall pass to and become the right of The Corn Exchange Bank. 

in Wttnetf Whereof, _ have hereunto set . _ hand and seal 

the day of __ __ . ___ 19 

HiUO AMO OtUVtAlO m TM1 NU(NC( Of 

& 



fttat* tf Jte Jftrfc, I JS On this ... _ day of one thousand 

OtyaiirfClMHrtyo/fevrorft \ 

nine hundred and _ before me personally 



came 

to me known, and known to me to be the same person described 
In, and who executed the foregoing Trust Agreement, and ac- 
knowledged that executed the same for the purpose named 
in tEeftimea? Whereof, have hereunto subscribed 
name, and affixed seal of office, the day and year last above 
.written. 
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SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

By V. Gonzales, Manager Foreign Department, The Bankers Publishing Co. 
ACCORDING to the report of the very much smaller in proportion to 



x Comptroller of the Currency, there 
were in existence, in the United States, 
on June SO, 1910, 638 mutual savings 
banks, with $3,360,563,842.70 of de- 
posits and 1,121 stock savings, banks 
with deposits of $709,922,403.91. 

The same report states that of the 
deposits in stock savings banks, $358,- 
162,448.32 were other than savings de- 
posits, and that other banks carried 
saving accounts with balances as fol- 
lows: 



National banks $580,889,677.85 

State banks 418,310,704.39 

Loan and trust companies.. 624,601,126.66 
Private banks 11,607,052.68 



$1 ,635,408,561 .38 

There are in the United States the 
following number of savings depositors 
and amount of savings deposits: 



Depositors. 

7,481,6-19 

1,301,654 


Class of bank. 
Mutual savings 
Stock savings 


8,783,303 


in savings banks 


2,087,583 

2,816,561 

2,260,268 

91,844 


National 

State 

Ix)an and trust 
Private 


7,256,256 


in other banks 


16,039,559 


Grand total 



population. 

The number of savings depositors 
and their deposits in other countries, as 
published by the Comptroller of the 
Currency (report 1910, pages 69, 70), 
are shown in table on page 38. 

These figures represent depositors 
and deposits in government and pri- 
vate savings banks, no mention being 
made of savings deposits in other 
banks. 

If the figures of the first four coun- 
tries named are compared with those 
of the United States, some noticeable 
differences will be found. While sav- 
ings deposits here, taking all the banks 
together, amount to very nearly the 
combined deposits of the four coun- 
tries, the percentage of depositors is 
little more than one-half the average 
of the four. If comparison is confined 

Amount of deposits. 

$3,360,563,842. 79 
451,759,955.59 

$3,812,323,798.38 

$580,889,677.65 

418,310,704.39 

companies 624,601,126.66 

11,607,052.68 

$1,635,408,561.38 

$5,447,732,359.76 



Considering the population to be 93,- 
402,137, these figures show that the 
number of savings depositors to popu- 
lation is 17.17 per cent.; the average 
amount of deposit, per depositor, is 
$339.64, and the average amount of de- 
posit, per head of population, is $58.32. 

While the amount of savings de- 
posits is larger than that of any other 
country, the number of depositors is 



to savings depositors in savings banks 
alone, the difference is still geater. In 
the United States (8,783,303) it is less 
than ten per cent., or one-third of the 
average of those four countries (31.66 
per cent.). 

Comparison with the other eight 
countries, or with the twelve combined, 
shows the same shortage. The per- 
centage of population having accounts 
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Per Per 

Population. Depositors. Per cent. Deposits. Depositor. Capita. 



Germany 


. 62,982,000 


19,291,320 


30.63 


$3,313,104,942 


$171.74 


$52.60 


Japan 


. 50,170,000 


17,518,142 


34.91 


121,008,109 


6.90 


2.41 


United Kingdom.. 


. 45,006,000 


13,209,463 


29.35 


1 ,054,950,370 


79.86 


23.44 


France 


. 39,267,000 


13,085,222 


33.32 


980,759,663 


74.95 


24.98 


Averages . . . . 






31.66 




$86.67 


$27.70 


Total 


. 197.425,000 


63,104,147 




$3,469,833,084 






Switzerland 


3,559,000 


1.768,948 


49.56 


$2 79,848,800 


$158.30 


$78.63 


Denmark 


2,659,000 


1,121,643 


42.19 


165,112,198 


147.21 


62.10 


Norwav 


2,353,000 


908,004 


38.64 


121,152,346 


133.43 


51.49 


Sweden 


5,430,000 


2,054,031 


37.82 


203,673,025 


99.15 


37.50 


Belgium 


7,239,000 


2,624,991 


36.27 


171,044,463 


65.16 


23.63 


Netherlands 


5,829,000 


1,864,565 


31.98 


101,692,555 


54.52 


17.44 


Austria 


. 28,350,000 


6,053,074 


21.35 


1,142,161,369 


188.69 


40.28 


Italv 


. .33,911,000 


6,996,675 


20.63 


6 82,077,972 


97.48 


20.11 


Averages 






26.18 




$122.56 


$32.08 


Total 


. 89,330,000 


23,391,934 




$2,866,762,728 






A\crages .... 






30.16 




$96.38 


$29.07 


Total 


! 286,755,000 


86,496,081 




$8,336,385,813 







with savings banks is, in the United 
States, less than ten per cent., and in 
the eight countries named 26.18 per 
cent. Savings depositors in all banks 
of the United States represent ( 1 6,- 
039,559 ) 17.17 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, while savings depositors in sav- 
ings banks only in the twelve Euro- 
pean countries mentioned represent 
30.16 per cent., the smallest proportion 
(Italy) being 20.63 per cent., and the 
highest (Switzerland) 49-56 per cent. 

If the smallest proportion be ap- 
plied to the American population, the 
savings banks of the United States 
should have (20.63 per cent.) more 
than 19,000,000 of depositors, instead 
of 8,800,000, there being a shortage of 
more than 11,000,000 depositors. Sav- 
ings depositors in all banks should at 
least rank with the savings depositors 
in savings banks in Europe at the rate 
of average for the twelve countries 
(Japan included) (30.16 per cent.) or 
more than 28,000,000. As there are 
only 16,000,000, there is always a 
shortage of 12,000,000. 

The average deposit in the savings 
banks of the United States represents 
$434.04 per depositor and $40.81 per 
head of population. The average in all 
banks is $339.64 per depositor and 
$58.32 per head of population. The 
highest average per depositor in the 



twelve countries referred to is $188.69 
(Austria) and per head of population 
$78.63 (Switzerland). The averages of 
the twelve countries are, respectively, 
$96.38 and $29.07. 

The discrepancy between number of 
depositors and amount of deposits in 
the United States clearly indicates that 
a portion — perhaps a large one — of the 
total amount on deposit does not be- 
long to the class of people for whom 
savings banks have been instituted. 
(See letter of Charles S. Sprague, 
president of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of New York, Bankers Maga- 
zine, August, 1910, page 196.) 

It is a well known fact that many 
people carry accounts with several sav- 
ings banks at the same time, reaching 
the maximum balance allowed ($3,000) 
because they have confidence in no other 
class of investment. Banks that are 
allowed to receive savings deposits and 
that are not restricted to a limit of 
$3,000 carry many accounts with bal- 
ances of much higher figures. This ac- 
counts for the enormous difference in 
the average amount per depositor. 

It is impossible to estimate how much 
of the total amount of savings deposits 
— nearly five and one-half billions of 
dollars — belong to savings depositors 
and how much represents investments. 

It is not probable that the true savings 
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depositor should carry an account above 
the highest European average — 
$188.69* Money deposited in a sav- 
ings account is intended to remain there 
only temporarily until enough provision 
is made for a permanent investment. 
At the rate of the Austrian average, 
the 16,039,559 depositors of the 
United States should have deposits 
amounting to $3,026,504,387.71, and as 
they amount to $5,447,732,359-76, the 
remaining $2,421,000,000 may all be 
investments and not savings. 

But thcYe should be 28,000,000 de- 
positors of savings in the United States, 
in savings banks or other banks, and 
these should have an average of about 
$188.69 or some $5,283,000,000 besides 
the $2,421,000,000 of investment, or in 
all $7,700,000,000. 

Therefore it is a fair conclusion that 
there are missing about 12,000,000 de- 
positors and $2,300,000,000 of deposits. 

Large figures are deceptive. A large 
increase in the number of depositors 
and amount of deposits is reported 
every year, and such information has 
been taken at its face value. Almost 
everybody believes that the country has 
the record of savings deposits, but this 
is not so. The real situation is over- 
looked. 

There is a constant emigration of 
money from those who are expected to 
constitute the larger portion of savers 
— the laborers. Quite $275,000,000 are 
sent to Europe every year by immi- 
grants (see Journal of Commerce, Sep- 
tember 14, 1910), and this flow of 
money is permanently weakening the 
financial power of the country. 

There must be something wrong. The 
fault lies not with the banks, almost 
all of which are honestly and intelli- 
gently managed. Their rates of inter- 
est are not so low after all — three, three 
and one-half and four per cent. No 
lack of guarantee is visible either. 
What is it? Unquestionably the sub- 
ject is worthy of consideration. 

No other country offers such oppor- 
tunities for saving money. The cost of 
living is very high in some parts, but 
wages are also high, and the return for 
labor is next to no other one. A proof 



of that lies with the emigration of 
$275,000,000 of savings from laboring 
classes. 

No facilities are given to savers of 
small amounts. Until the postal sav- 
ings banks were opened the minimum 
amount received was one dollar. Such 
a limit at present is ten cents, to be 
handled by means of stamps, which 
may be converted into certificates after 
one dollar is completed. But should 
ten cents be the minimum limit? What 
about the pennies? Very few people, 
if any, will have the patience to hoard 
cents until a saving stamp of ten cents 
can be bought, and it is likely that 
pennies which otherwise could be saved 
are wasted. Fewer people arc likely 
to pay fifty per cent, of insurance by 
depositing their saving at two per cent, 
interest with the postal savings banks 
instead of at four per cent, with sav- 
ings institutions, mutual or stock banks. 
And if a man cannot save one dollar 
or is unwilling to deposit at two per 
cent, or will not take the trouble of 
piling up his pennies at home, he will 
not save. Should facilities be given for 
the saving of small quantities such as 
cents and should a reasonable rate of 
interest be allowed it is probable that 
the number of accounts quickly would 
reach w r hat it ought to be and that the 
amount of real savings deposits would 
show f a very large increase. 

Investment in building and loan as- 
sociations and life insurance policies 
have not been computed as savings, be- 
cause they have not been taken into 
consideration in the European figures. 
Other forms of savings investments 
have not been considered either, because 
there are no reliable figures at hand to 
establish comparison. In Europe there 
are many forms that are not yet used 
in this country, all of which might 
show a still larger difference between 
savings in the United States and else- 
where. 

Anyhow it is quite certain that the 
number of depositors in this country is 
far below what it ought to be, and that 
it is quite possible to increase them 
safely and for the good of all. 
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FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR TRUST COMPANIES 



r J' l HE following list gives the names 
and total assets of the one hun- 
dred and sixtv-five trust companies of 
the country whose banking assets ex- 
ceed five million dollars. In these fig- 
ures the invested trust funds, which a 
few companies include in their state- 
ments, and which often reach large fig- 
ures, are not included, the totals repre- 
senting only the banking assets. 

The figures are as of July 1, 1911. 
Since that date there have been several 
changes, notably the advance of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York 
to second place, due to its merger with 
the Mercantile Trust Company. 

It will be noted that the list includes 
five companies with assets of over one 
hundred million dollars each. There 
are seventeen with assets of over fifty 
millions each; thirty-nine with assets of 
over twenty-five millions each; and nine- 
ty with assets of over ten millions each. 

Of the one hundred and sixtv-five 
companies, New York has thirtv-seven; 
Philadelphia, eighteen; Chicago, fif- 
teen; Boston, eleven; Pittsburgh, nine; 
and Cleveland, five. 

1 Guaranty Trust Co., X. Y. . .$217,370,274 

2 Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., X. Y. 14.5,278, 731 

3 Central Trust Co., Xew York 111,182,108 

4 Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 

Chicago 106,003,233 

5 Bankers Trust Co., Xew York 105,11.5,6.50 

6 Mercantile Trust Co., X. Y. . 99,307, 026 

7 Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 94.51 6,31 1 
3 United States Trust Co., X. Y 86.917,247 
9 United States Mortgage & 

Trust Co., Xew York 73,306,981 

10 Merchants I.oan & Trust Co., 

Chicago 71,65.5,108 

11 Union Trust Co., Xew York. 71,485,770 

12 First Tr. & Sav. Bank, Chicago 69,165,326 

13 Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 68,304,004 

14 Xew York Trust Co., X. Y. . 65,739,415 

15 Equitable Trust Co., X. Y. . . 62,751,513 

16 Citizens Savings & Trust Co., 

Cleveland 50,838,733 

17 Industrial Tr. Co., Providence 50,061,675 

18 Girurd Tr. Co., Philadelphia. 48,329,190 

19 Title Guar. & Tr. Co., X. Y. 48,069,998 

20 Knickerbocker Tr. Co., X. Y. 47,999,127 



21 Xew 5 ork Life Insurance & 

Trust Co., Xew York 

22 Rhode Island Hospital Trust 

Co., Providence 

23 Trust Co. of America, X. Y. 

24 Fidelity Trust Co., Philada. . 

25 St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. 

Louis • 

26 Metropolitan Trust Co., N. Y. 

27 Northern 'Trust Co., Chicago. 

28 Cleveland Tr. Co., Cleveland. 

29 Mercantile Tr. Co., St. Louis 

30 Lawyers Title Insurance & 

Trust Co., Xew York 

31 Hibernian Banking Associa- 

tion, Chicago 

32 X. E. Trust Co., Boston 

33 Manhattan Trust Co., X. Y.. 
31 Mississippi Valiev Trust Co., 

St. Louis 

35 Continental & Commercial 

Tr. & Sav Bank, Chicago.. 

36 State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 

cago 

37 Fidelitv Trust Co., Newark, 

X. J 

S8 Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia 

39 Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 

Chicago 

40 Guardian Savings & Trust Co., 

Cleveland 

41 Standard Trust Co., X. Y 

42 People’s Trust Co., X. Y.... 

43 Brooklyn Trust Co., X. Y... 
41 Astor Trust Co., New York. 

45 Harris Trust Xc Savings Bank, 

Chicago 

46 Empire Trust Co., Xew York 

47 Piochester Trust & Safe De- 

posit Co., Rochester 

48 American Trust Co., Boston. 

49 Union Savings Bank & Trust 

Co.. Cincinnati 

50 Union Trust Co., Chicago.... 

51 Union Trust Co. of San Fran- 

cisco 

52 Columbia Trust Co., X. Y... 

53 Boston Safe Deposit k Trust 

Co., Boston 

54 Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 

Xew Orleans 

55 Fidelity Title & Trust Co., 

Pittsburgh 

56 Kings County Tr. Co., X. Y. 

57 Chicago Title & Trust Co., 

Chicago 

58 International Tr. Co., Boston 



47,668,628 

45,562,479 

41,835,856 

38,363,121 

38,065,147 

35,417,431 

35,151,089 

32,579,785 

32,215,381 

30,188,392 

29,537,702 

29,938,766 

28,255,695 

28,169,730 

27,677,562 

27,644,269 

27,404,612 



27,002,195 

25,501,471 

24,863,556 

24,860,393 

24,067,843 

23,621,998 

23,032,261 

22.366,610 

22,199,503 

21,511.253 

21,084,762 

20,974,124 

20,952,308 

20,808,837 

20,070,304 

19,776,736 

19,717,448 

19.383,220 

19,039,919 

18,752,889 

17,576,922 
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.59 Hudson Trust Co., Hoboken, 
N. J 

60 Franklin Trust Co., N. V... 

61 Provident Life Sc Trust Co., 

Philadelphia 

6? State Street Tr. Co., Boston. 
63 Commercial Trust Co. of New 

Jersey, Jersey City 

61 Pittsburgh Tr. Co., Pittsburgh 

6.5 Colonial Tr. Co., Pittsburgh. 

66 Philadelphia Trust, Safe De- 

posit & Ins. Co., Philada.. 

67 Land Title & Tr. Co., Philada. 

68 Commonwealth Tr. Co.. Boston 

69 Commercial Tr. Co., Philada . 

70 Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 

Baltimore 

71 American Security & Trust 

Co., Washington 

~2 Security Tr. Co., Rochester. . 

73 Commercial Germania Trust & 

Sav, Bank, New Orleans... 

74 Oanal-Louisia na Bank & Trust 

Co., New Orleans 

7.5 Mercantile Trust & Deposit 

Co., Baltimore 

76 Trust & Deposit Co. of Onon- 

daga. Syracuse 

77 Lincoln Trust Co., V. Y. . . . 

78 Washington. Trust Co., X. Y. 

79 Long Island Loan & Trust 

Co., New York 

80 Los Angeles Trust & Savings 

Bank, Los Angeles 

81 Western Trust & Sav. Bank, 

Chicago 

82 Worcester Trust Co., Worces- 

ter, Mass 

83 Safe Deposit & Tr.ust Co., 

Pittsburgh 

81 Superior Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland 

85 Bank of Commerce & Trust 

Co., Memphis, Tenn 

86 Slater Trust Co., Pawtucket, 

U. I 

87 Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo.. 

88 Fidelity Trust Co., N. Y 

89 Union Trust Co., Providence 

90 Beacon Trust Co., Boston . . . 

91 Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 

Citv, Mo 

92 Beal Estate Tr. Co., Philada. 

93 Indiana Tr. Co., Indianapolis 

91 Morristown Trust Co., Mor- 
ristown, N. .1 

9.5 Dollar Savings Sc Trust Co., 

Youngstown, O 

96 P ulton Trust Co., N. Y 

97 Security Savings & Trust Co., 

Portland, Ore 

98 Northern Trust Co., Philada. 

99 Fidelity' Trust Co., Kansas 

City,* Mo. . 

100 Continental Trust Co., Bal- 

timore 

101 Mutual Alliance Trust Co., 

New York 

102 Baltimore Tr. Co., Baltimore 



16,579,740 

16,517,816 

15,019,190 

15,911,402 

15,477,619 

15,317,880 

15,088,985 

15,017,765 

14,924,227 

14,674,790 

14,560,781 

14,214,206 

13,967,365 

13,757,804 

13,602,142 



13,192,001 



13,086,351 

12.788.202 

12.676.18.8 
12,210,432 

12.178.008 

11.833.20 2 
1 1,647, 89G 
11,549,373 



10,971,163 

10,725,107 

10,696,26!) 

10,290,190 

10.980,93? 

10,176,930 

10,132,770 

10,070,263 

9,761,489 

9,762,726 

9,486,0.38 

9,121, 3M 

9,417,963 

9,381,319 

9,315,059 

9,314,633 

9,263,1.54 

9,237,793 

9,087,365 

9,018,411 



103 Hamilton Trust Co., N. Y.. 8,717,116 

104 National Savings & Trust 

Co., Washington 8,659,639 

105 Washington Loan & Trust 

Co., Washington 8,645,506 

106 Fidelity Tr. Co., Baltimore.. 8,595,837 

107 Commonwealth Tr. Co., Buf- 

falo 8,419,599 

108 Gennessee Valiev Trust Co., 

Rochester ‘ 8,418,807 

109 New Jersey Title Guarantee 

& Trust Co., Jersey City... 8,378,901 

110 Bav State Trust Co., Boston 8.241,211 

111 Federal Trust Co., Newark, 

N. J 8,172,608 

113 Union Sc Planters Bank & 

Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn.. 8,086,666 

113 Provident Savings Bank & 

Trust Co., Cincinnati 8,073,308 

111 Interstate Trust & Banking 

Co., New Orleans 8,036,483 

115 Albany Trust Co.. Albany, 

N. Y !. 8,005,830 

116 Fidelity Trust Co., Portland, 

Me. .* 7,982,046 

117 Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 

Co., Toledo, 0 7,937,290 

118 Camden Safe Deposit & Tr. 

Co., Camden, N. J 7,914,212 

119 Commonwealth Title Ins. & 

Trust Co., Philadelphia.... 7,878,467 

120 Chicago Savings Bank & Tr. 

Co., Chicago 7,830,579 

121 Fidelity Tr. Co., Rochester. 7,761, 331 

122 Utica Trust & Deposit Co., 

Utica, N. Y 7,697,174 

123 Finance Co. of Pa., Philada. 7,650,131 

121 Guarantee Trust & Safe De- 
posit Co., Philadelphia 7,608,102 

125 Southern Trust Co., Los An- 

geles 7,603,372 

126 Union Tr. Co., Springfield, 

Mass 7,573,669 

127 Federal Trust Co., Boston. . 7,557,821 

128 Nassau Trust Co., N. Y 7,510,438 

129 Anglo-California Trust Co., 

San Francisco 7,387,278 

130 Peoples Safe Deposit & Tr. 

Co., Jersey City, N. J 7,221,190 

131 T T . S. Trust Co., Boston.... 7,-218,494 

132 Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, 

Mich 7,156,810 

133 Cincinnati Trust Co., Cin- 

cinnati 6,920,201 

131 Real PNtate Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh 6,804,865 

135 Colonial Trust & Sav. Bank, 

Chicago 6,756,077 

136 Commonwealth Trust Co., St. 

Louis 6,741,317 

137 West End Tr. Co., Philada.. 6.629,432 

138 Union Trust Co., Rochester 6,611,333 

139 Trust Co. of New Jersey, 

Hoboken .* . 6,556,993 

140 Commonwealth Tr. Co.. Pitts- 

burgh 6,492,851 

111 Real Estate Title Insurance 

Sc Trust Co., Philadelphia. 6,377,999 
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142 Industrial Trust, Title & Sav- 

ings Co., Philadelphia 6,334,820 

143 Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C 6,257,348 

144 Broadway Savings & Trust 

Co., Cleveland 6,094,194 

145 Lancaster Trust Co., Lancas- 

ter, Pa 6,077,668 

146 Springfield Safe Deposit & 

Tr. Co., Springfield, Mass.. 6,068,301 

147 Windsor Trust Co., N. Y.. . 6,052,773 

148 Washington Tr. Co., Seattle 5,935,588 

149 State Savings Loan & Trust 

Co., Quincy, 111 5,876,067 

150 Central Trust Ac Safe De- 

posit Co., Cincinnati 5,819,330 

151 Broadway Trust Co., N. Y. 5,794,050 

152 Zion’s Savings Bank & Trust 

Co., Salt Lake City 5,748,378 

1.53 Germantown Tr. Co., Phila.. 5,709,913 

154 Dollar Savings Fund & Trust 

Co., Pittsburgh 5,706,444 

155 Metropolitan Trust & Sav- 

ings Bank, Chicago 5,656,805 

156 Central Trust & Savings Co., 

Philadelphia 5,486,262 

1 57 International Tr. Co., Denver 5,485,553 

158 Integrity Title Insurance, Tr. 

A Safe Deposit Co., Phila. 5,425,465 

159 Birmingham Trust & Savings 

Co., Birmingham, Ala 5,330,968 

160 Chemung Canal Trust Co., 

Elmira, N. Y 5,298,269 

161 Penn. Trust Co., Reading, 

Pa 5,258,568 

162 Workingman's Savings Bank 

A Trust Co., Pittsburgh 5,207,906 

163 Commercial Trust Co., N. Y. 5,137,028 

164 Flatbush Trust Co., N. Y. . . * 5,112,801 

165 Augusta Trust Co., Augus- 

ta, Me 5,098,347 



ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION 

r | 'HE annual meeting of the trust 
company section of the American 
Bankers* Association, held at New Or- 
leans, November 23, 191 1, maintained 
the high standards of previous years. 
The addresses were three in number — 
“The Protector of Property/* by A. A. 
Jackson, vice-president Girard Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; “The Registra- 
tion of Commercial Paper/* by Fred I. 
Kent, vice-president Bankers* Trust 
Company, New York, and “The Rela- 
tion of the Trust Company to the Law- 
yer/* by Marquis Eaton, of the Chicago 



Bar. These addresses covered live 
topics and were well prepared. We 
shall have occasion to discuss them in 
a later issue. 

The membership of the section now 
stands at 1,137, the largest in its his- 
tory. 

The reports of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the committee on legislation and 
the committee on protective laws indi- 
cated that the past year has been one of 
unusual interest in the number and im- 
portance of questions affecting trust 
companies which have come tip for con- 
sideration. These included important 
amendments of the plans for the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, as affecting 
the relations of trust companies there- 
to; the trust company banquet, held at 
New York in May; the admission of 
trust companies to the New York Clear- 
ing House ; the events leading to the ap- 
pointment of the committee on legisla- 
tion; and important legislation affecting 
trust companies in a number of the 
States. The report of the committee on 
protective laws showed that during the 
year new laws providing for State su- 
pervision were passed in Alabama, 
Idaho and Utah; in Delaware the su- 
pervision of the Insurance Commission- 
er was' extended to cover trust compa- 
nies; South Dakota passed a new and 
improved trust company act; Nebraska 
and Nevada passed laws for the or- 
ganization of trust companies. 

The selections of officers for the com- 
ing year were excellent. Col. F. H. 
Fries, president of the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Section during the 
past year, was made president; Wm. C. 
Poillon, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, New York, is the new 
vice-president, and F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, is the new chairman of the 
executive committee, upon whom de- 
volves the burden of the work of the 
Section. 
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INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 



C OMPETITION in commercial and 
financial business led to the forma- 
tion of the industrial trusts. There 
was not enough business to go around, 
which led to bitter competition and finally 
to combination with partial elimination of 
the destructive struggle between those en- 
gaged in the same business 'Thus, bv 
combination, a fair profit was obtained, 
capita] saved from loss, and labor em- 
ployed and paid living wages. 

This same process is going on in the 
banking business, not to the restraint of 
trade, but to its everlasting advantage. Big, 
strong banking institutions stand ready to 
finance any legitimate undertaking, be it 
large or small, if a fair profit is offered. 
Until this reasonable uniting of rival com- 
panies is brought about, the bidding for 
money will go on, which not only makes it 
difficult for all to make any net result, but 
to foster unsafe banking, by forcing un- 
current loans at full rate and fixed invest- 
ments rather than, liquid short time loans, 
bearing a rate often less than is paid for 
deposits. 

In London with some seven million pop- 
ulation there are comparatively few banks 
and bankers, members of the clearing 
house; they have, however, many branches. 
Those engaged in the issue and sale of 



new securities and kindred business are 
known as merchants or merchant bankers, 
who do not compete for the deposit business. 

The time will probably come when, with 
enough business left to go around among 
fewer and non-competitive institutions, 
money will not be sought at a high rate 
to swell deposits during the first six 
months of the year to be withdrawn during 
the autumn. 

The central reserve city system to carry 
the reserve of the country banks and pay 
them for the privilege does not always 
work. This will eventually be corrected by 
restricting balances at interest during the 
summer season. If this money does not. get. 
to New York it cannot suddenly be with- 
drawn. 

To ask banks and trust companies not to 
compete for business is beside the mark — 
tliey will do it anyway. How can they help 
doing it? The public should not, however, 
be led astray with offers of high rates on 
demand deposits. Bank examiners, clear- 
house authorities and committees of^Bank- 
ing organisations and conventions should 
study the rate of interest paid in the vari- 
ous sections of the count ry, and if possible 
admonish offenders to desist from paying 
a rate which conditions do not warrant. 



WESTERN BANKERS OPTIMISTIC 



C HICAGO bankers are indulging in no 
gloomy forebodings concerning the 
future of business in this country. 
They believe that the betterment recently 
disclosed in manufactures and trade is a 
forerunner of a stronger condition next 
year. There is no scarcity of money, they 
say, and rates of discount are below nor- 
mal, although tending higher since New 
York began to take cash from the interior 
to build up its reserve. They do not agree 
with the forecast of President Vanderlip, 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
whose pessimistic suggestions are attributed 
to the fact that the Government checked 
the plan of the trust company he organized 
to acquire control of the banking situation. 

William C. Cook, vice-president of the 
Western Trust and Savings Bank, says: 
“Business is very good and has picked up 
remarkably during the last two weeks (De- 
cember 1 to 14). Money is loaning over the 
counter at five per cent. I do not agree 
with the stand taken by Mr. Vanderlip.” 
John J. Mitchell, president of the Illi- 



nois Trust and Savings Bank, says: “I agree 
with Mr. Vanderlip in some respects, but 
not in others. It is a fact that capital is 
not seeking new channels and there is no 
important new business being projected, 
but general business has improved a great 
deal in nearly all lines during the past few 
weeks, largely, I suppose, because, being 
stagnant so long, necessity compelled more 
activity, although at a minimum of profit. 
As an illustration, the Pullman Company 
recently secured orders for 6,000 freight 
cars and 200 to 800 passenger cars. Money 
here is around four per cent, on call and 
four and one-half per cent, on time. All 
banks are well loaned up here and I think 
throughout the West, also, ns have been 
New York banks, at minimum rates which 
held our rates down. Now that New York 
money is advancing we are firmer here.” 
George M. Keynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
says: “We concur in Mr. Vanderlip’s state- 
ment moderately but not radically interp- 
reted.” 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



SERVICE RENDERED TO INVESTORS BY A 
PROPERLY CONDUCTED BOND 
DEPARTMENT 



By Robert D. Coard, Manager Bond Department, Mellon National Bank, 

Pittsburgh 



Al PROPERLY conducted Bond De- 
^ partment means vastly more than 
may appear on the surface to the aver- 
age investor. It means that its files 
must be replete with exact and detailed 
information as to the merits, or de- 
merits, of hundreds of liens, with their 
accompanying bond issues, each repre- 
enting an indebtedness against the re- 
sources of a Nation, State, County, City, 
Borough, District, Township, Railroad, 
Public Utility, Industrial, Coal, Oil, 
Timber, or many other jjroperties. This 
information must be available at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

The banking-house contemplating the 
purchase or underwriting of an entire 
proposed issue places the property in 
the hands of their expert appraisers 
and auditors, trained to judge its value 
and forecast its future to the time the 
debt may mature. An abstract is then 
prepared and afterwards passed upon 
by a firm of reputable lawyers. All 
legal points bearing on the issue are 
examined with infinite care. The offi- 
cers of the banking-house after thor- 
oughly investigating the reports of the 
appraisers and lawyers, may decide that 
the issue is safe and desirable. They 
then submit the whole matter to their 
board of directors. If they approve, 
the issue is purchased and listed by the 
Bond Department. It is undoubtedly 
true that to protect the interests of the 
investor, thereby maintaining the good 
reputation of the banking-house, more 
than half of the issues of corporation 
bonds investigated at much time and 
great expense are declined after exami- 
nation. 



Knowledge Required of a Bond De- 
partment's Staff. 

It does not suffice that the Bond De- 
partment’s staff of officers and sales- 
men are well versed in the details of its 
own offerings. They must also be fa- 
miliar with the active and many inactive 
issues traded in. They must know the 
corporation’s convertible resources, 
stock issue and market price, the out- 
standing indebtedness, fixed charges, 
net income, the reasons for incurring 
the indebtedness, legality, sinking fund, 
date of the bond, term, interest periods, 
trustee, place of payment, range of 
market price, convertibility, chances for 
appreciation or depreciation, etc. In 
the case of a municipal issue they must 
know the date the municipality was in- 
corporated, the present population, the 
probability of increase or decrease in 
population, the industries and proximity 
to the markets, the assessed valuation 
and approximate true valuation, the 
total net indebtedness, legality, etc. 
The necessary true information is ob- 
tained in various ways, taking time and 
close examination to complete. 

How Investors Are Served and 
Their Interests Protected. 



The well equipped Bond Department 
acts not only as a sales and purchase 
depot but also in an advisory capacity 
to the investor. It promptly notifies its 
clientele the date of the calling of any 
of their holdings, thereby often saving 
a client many months’ interest. It fre- 
quently advises the sale of a holding 
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To Increase Principal and Income 

No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the 8hares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 

The 8tocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 

We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
Electric Company This Stock has paia regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 
received its 5 per cent, dividend. 

We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a 8afe Investment in which there is an 
nnusual opportunity for Increase or Principal and Income. 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 

k. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 30 Pine Street, New York 



showing a good chance for depreciation 
or the retaining of an investment with 
good chances for appreciation. It has 
become one of its duties to advise the 
loan value of an issue to inquiring 
banks. It must often investigate and 
combat evil rumors and prejudices with- 
out foundation against perfectly good 
issues. It acts as a friend to investors 
of limited resources in advising against 
their tendency to sacrifice strength for 
large yield and often spends more time 
and expense on a timid investor than 
the profit on the ultimate purchase jus- 
tifies. It will negotiate a loan for a 
client against his holdings, and promote 
the saving habit by accepting payment 
in installments on his purchase. It will 
collect the interest and principal of his 
investment for him and reinvest it to 
his satisfaction. Its publicity bureau 
in conjunction with its trained sales- 
force conducts a campaign of education, 
which is of great value to the investor. 
The small investor is given the same 
courteous treatment as the one of large 
resources and his interests are as care- 
fully watched over. 

Few investors appreciate the fact 
that it is vital to the well conducted 
Bond Department to safeguard the in- 
vestor's interests in every particular ; 
that by being watchful, truthful and 
exact in its statements it lives and 
grows. The timid investor as well as 
the one prone to take chances would 
profit by purchasing their investments 



through the Bond Department of long 
standing, ' which has weathered the 
financial storms of many years. They 
are then assured that their holdings have 
passed the close scrutiny of the officers 
who have had long experience in such 
work. 



ELEMENTS OF AN IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 

“VI^RITING on this topic in “The 
* * Rollins Magazine," published by 
the well-known bond house of E. H. 
Rolling & Sons, Boston, Lawrence 
Chamberlain contributes some sound 
information regarding investments, 
from which a few extracts are given 
below : 

The perfect investment is a promise 
to pay; it is always a loan. 



No matter how elusive the standard 
of fair return upon pure investment, it 
always exists, and we buy foolishly 
and unscientifically when we neglect to 
satisfy ourselves by what right or op- 
portunity we obtain a greater income 
from our investments than we have set 
for a standard; since generally it is by 
the assumption of risk. 



Of all sorts of investments bank de- 
posits are the most quickly convertible. 
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and in these is exemplified most clearly 
the law of compensation. For the 
privilege of withdrawal the lender of 
funds has to pay dearly; perhaps 
twenty-five to fifty per cent, of his in- 
come return. This is marketability at 
the expense of income. But only when 
the principal is payable on demand, as 
in bank deposits, is one fortified with 
funds to meet at his best unexpected 
calls for money. In savings banks, 
which have the privilege of withhold- 
ing depositors* money for thirty or 
sixty days, the compensation for this 
less dependable convertibility is a high- 
er interest rate. And so the law will 
be found to work throughout the field 
of investment, quite independent of all 
considerations of security: the price of 
convertibility is lessened income*. 



Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
by investment, as distinguished from 
speculation, is the assurance it gives of 
pecuniary aid to those less capable of 
self-support than he who has risked the 
investment surplus into being. In spec- 
ulation, the fittest survive; speculation 
is the brute contest of elemental forces. 
Investment protects the weak against 
the strong, and of the strong makes 
guardians of the weak; it is altruistic. 



It goes almost without saying that 
bonds and insurance annuities are un- 
equaled in the simplicity and freedom 
from care with which annuity returns 
accrue to the beneficiary. Funds on de- 



posit are next in order and were it not 
for psychological conditions, they would 
have precedence over bonds; but chang- 
ing rates of interest and the condition of 
the principal, unprotected against with- 
drawals by the beneficiary, are sources 
of trouble. Registered bonds ordinarily 
require merely the cashing of checks, 
of course, and coupon bonds, the guard- 
ing of the bonds against loss or theft, 
and the cutting and cashing of coupons. 



The three investment qualities that 
receive the most investigation are se- 
curity, income, and marketability. Ob- 
viously all three cannot exist in a high 
degree in the same investment. If the 
investment is thoroughly safe it can- 
not return a high rate of interest, or 
rental, and at the same time have a 
broad and active market, for such a 
market implies competitive demand, and 
the competition for a security which 
was at once safe and of high yield 
would immediately bid up the price and 
thus lower the yield. 

But if through ungrounded prejudice 
or lack of knowledge a security is with- 
out vogue and has to be sold by per- 
sonal solicitation, it may be both safe 
and of high return. It is the principal, 
and in every way commendable function 
of the better American bond houses to 
sell to their clients issues of bonds 
which have unimpeachable security and 
yet an income return considerably 
higher than would be the case were the 
issues well known to the investing pub- 
lic at large. 
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THE STATISTICS OF FAILURES 



HOW THEY MAY BE SCIENTIFICALLY USED BY INVESTORS 

By W. Martin Swift 



'C'ROM week to week our commercial 
*"■ agencies publish the statistics of 
the failures of the United States and 
Canada, and from month to month they 
give not only the numbers of failures, 
but also the total assets and liabilities 
of failed concerns. These figures are 
of course observ ed by merchants and in- 
vestors, and are regarded as sort of an 
index to business conditions. Very few, 
however, consider them with enough 
seriousness, or give them enough weight, 
to materially change business plans. 
Indeed, the great value and importance 
of these figures are almost nowhere 
realized. 

They are perhaps of the greatest 
value to the investor in stocks and 
bonds — the very man who gives them 
the least observation. Investors gen- 
erally are, in the natural course of 
events, principally influenced by the 
financial literature of the day, and by 
the advices of their bankers and brok- 
ers. It seldom occurs to them that they 
are giving too much weight to the “per- 
sonal equation/* In view of the way 
in which our whole financial system is 
constructed, it is natural that the small 
merchant or business man should look 
for advice to the banker of his com- 
munity; that this banker in turn should 
give out such advice as he receives from 
his correspondent banker in the neigh- 
boring large city; and that this advice 
in turn should be a mere reflection of 
the view of some great banking house 



in New York. Finally, the New York 
banking house adopts the views of the 
great financiers, promoters and captains 
of industry who manage the financial 
affairs of the United States. 

These opinions in the past have not 
had that unerring accuracy and piercing 
vision of the future which would nat- 
urally be expected of men so very fa- 
miliar with the intricacies of finance. 
On the contrary, these gentlemen have 
usually been especially enthusiastic as 
to the outlook, when security prices 
were at the top of a great upward 
movement, and not at all enthusiastic 
when prices were at the bottom. In 
1906, for example, optimistic opinions 
given out by the greatest of our mer- 
chants and financiers filled the financial 
columns of every leading publication. 
Extra dividends, or increased divi- 
dends, became the rule rather than the 
exception, and the directorates of our 
great corporations, both in the payment 
of dividends, and in the general prep- 
aration for handling a very large vol- 
ume of business, gave evidence that they 
felt every confidence in the future. 

On the other hand, in years like 1904 
and 1908, when security prices were at 
the bottom, the absence of optimistic 
opinions from these high sources has 
been almost conspicuous. It is, there- 
fore, not too much to presume that the 
investor may think for himself and ob- 
tain results at least as good as when 
he allowed his thinking to be done for 
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him by his banker, his banker’s banker, 
or his banker’s banker’s financial mag- 
nate. 

Opportune Time To Buy Securities. 

In thinking for himself, he will find 
no greater aid, especially in selecting 
the most opportune time to buy securi- 
ties than the statistics of failures pub- 
lished by Bradstreet’s and Dun’s week- 
ly trade reviews. These figures are of 
course published without comment, or at 
least without any comment as to what 
their real significance may be. Hence, 
the investor must do his own interpret- 
ing, and this is not particularly difficult. 
The opportune time to buy securities is 
when stock and bond prices are very 
low, owing to financial and trade dis- 
turbances — provided, of course, these 
disturbances have practically culmi- 
nated, so that the investor may feel 
sure that substantial improvement in 
the business situation will occur soon 
enough, not only to preserve the in- 
trinsic value of the securities he buys, 
but also to enhance their market value. 

Strange as it may seem at first 
thought, this opportune time can be se- 
lected at least approximately, and al- 
most without fail, by the proper use of 
failure statistics. The increase or de- 
crease of commercial failures should, 
of course, be watched from month to 
month, but for the investor’s purposes, 
the quarterly summaries are perhaps 
better, because they are not subject to 
violent and meaningless momentary 
changes. Whenever the failures of a 
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given quarter, as measured by their 
total liabilities, show a violent increase 
of nearly 100 per cent., it is to be pre- 
sumed that the time to buy securities 
has arrived. 

Nor is there any lack of substantial 
reasons for this presumption. There is 
no single compilation of figures which 
more truly reflects the business condi- 
tions of the country than commercial 
failures. When conditions become very 
bad, failures correspondingly increase 
— not so much because earnings are 
very poor, as for the reason that the in- 
creasing number of solvent or nearly 
solvent concerns are unable to convert 
their assets into the cash which is neces- 
sary to meet obligations. Any sort of 
financial or trade disorder is always 
cured by liquidation. If margins of 
profit have become so narrow as to 
paralyze business, liquidation in labor 
and materials reduces operating costs 
and restores margins to normal. If in- 
flation of capitalization or expenses is 
the trouble, liquidation scales down the 
capitalization, reduces the expenses and 
restores sound conditions. 

Whatever may be the trouble with 
trade and finance, liquidation cures it; 
but this very cure involves heavy com- 
mercial failures. When all are sellers 
and none buyers, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to convert other assets into the cash 
with which to meet obligations, and thus 
commercial failures become very heavy. 
The wild scramble for money with 
which to make payments meanwhile 
produces very heavy selling of securi- 
ties and drives prices to their low levels. 
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For these reasons security prices are 
at their lowest just when commercial 
failures are at their greatest. Mani- 
festly, with these failures rapidly in- 
creasing, the investor at any given time 
cannot assure himself that they will not 
be larger the next month, or the next 
quarter, but this uncertainty presents 
no great difficulty; for when the liabili- 
ties of a given quarter show an increase 
of seventy-five or 100 per cent, over 
those of the previous quarter, or over 
those of the average quarter of the 
previous year, this very fact is quite 
sufficient to show that the approximate 
bottom in security prices has been 
reached. 

In the bear market of the seventies, 
stocks touched their lowest prices in 
June, 1877, and the failures of the first 
quarter of 1878 amounted to $82,000,- 
000, as compared with $48,000,000 for 
the last quarter of 1877. The bear 
markets of the eighties ended in June, 
1884, and in the second quarter of the 
same year failures amounted to $84,- 
000,000, as compared with $40,000,000 
the previous quarter. The lowest point 
in the nineties occurred in August, 
1893, and in the second quarter of the 
year, failures totalled $121,000,000, 
against $47,000,000 the previous quar- 
ter. In 1907 the failures of the third 
quarter — when stock prices were at 
their lowest — were $81,000,000, against 
$46,000,000 the previous quarter. 

While it is of course true that the 
investor, in watching for the returns of 
an entire quarter, will not make his 
purchase at the very bottom, he need be 
in no hurry. Heavy liquidation has 
much the same effect upon our indus- 
tries as a surgical operation has upon 
an individual, and it requires some time 
for convalescence. Stock prices, there- 
fore, while they rally quickly for a 
short distance, do not begin their real 



ascent for many weeks after the bottom 
is reached. Indeed, it is usually three 
to six months. If failures should con- 
tinue heavy during this time, it should 
not prevent the investor from buying, 
especially if stock prices for a period 
of two months or more do not sink be- 
low their previous lowest average level. 
The very fact that they hold in spite 
of the heavy failures is an indication 
that the general selling of securities is 
practically over. 

When To Sell Securities. 

In determining when to sell securi- 
ties failure statistics are also useful, 
though by no means so extremely use- 
ful as in determining when to buy. The 
time to sell is, of course, when the 
boom is on, and inflation has reached its 
maximum. At such times the volume of 
general business is so very large, and 
people are consuming so much merchan- 
dise and spending so much money that 
most any business concern which is at 
all solvent can avoid failure. Hence it 
is that during these booms it is only 
insolvent concerns which fail, and in 
consequence the average percentage of 
the assets to liabilities of failed con- 
cerns falls unusually low. In 1906, for 
example, this percentage of assets to 
liabilities averaged only 49.4, as com- 
pared with 58.5 in 1908. 

When the failure statistics show an 
unusually low percentage of assets, it 
is a suggestion to the investor that per- 
haps the time has come to sell securi- 
ties, and if at the same time the total 
liabilities of commercial failures are 
small, and bank exchanges are large, 
the suggestion to sell should, be seri- 
ously considered. Exceptionally small 
failures in company with exceptionally 
heavy bank exchanges are characteris- 
tic of the climax of a boom, both in 
general trade and in security prices. In 
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the autumn of 1905, for example, fail- 
ures were exceptionally small, and were 
indeed smaller during the last quarter 
of the year than during any previous 
quarter since 1885, notwithstanding the 
great growth of the country. Simul- 
taneously, bank exchanges were excep- 
tionally heavy ; and as a sequel the 
boom in stock prices culminated in Jan- 
uary, 1906, while the boom in general 
trade culminated in October of that 
year. 

There has never been a great bear 
market in the history of the New York 
Stock Exchange when commercial fail- 
ures failed to give a correct indication 
as to the proper time to make invest- 
ment purchases. Even in 1904, when 
there was no panic, the failure statistics 
served the investor well. Of course, 
good securities may be bought with im- 
punity any time, but the advantages of 
buying at the right time are very great. 
Certain it is that the scientific study 
and use of our failure statistics would 
richly reward the investor for the effort 
required. 

WHAT THE INVESTOR WANTS 

U NDER this title “The Financial 
Review of Reviews” (London) 
publishes an article summariizng the 
peferences of the British investor. It 
is stated that as a result of replies to 
inquiries which a London financial firm 



sent to its customers, the following con- 
clusions were reached: 

(1) The question of capital safety 
was to them of primary importance. 

(2) They were satisfied with only a 
moderate rate of income, provided that 
their capital was safe. 

(3) Practically none were willing to 
incur the slightest risk, however likely 
the capital was to increase in value. 

(4) They had no particular prefer- 
ence for any particular class of invest- 
ment or country. There were, of course, 
those who objected on religious grounds 
or through personal prejudice to certain 
stocks, but this was entirely uncon- 
nected with the actual question of in- 
vestment. For example, some people 
objected to investments connected with 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, places of amusement, and 
so on. 

(5) There were some, but quite an 
insignificant number, who regarded in- 
vestment as a short cut to fortune. 

These findings, says the publication 
mentioned, are extremely suggestive. In 
a word, they indicate that the British 
investor is anxious for a perfectly safe 
investment yielding the most moderate 
income. Anything yielding interest 
above four and one-half per cent, was 
regarded by them as being quite unsafe, 
and so they declined to entertain such 
securities. The investor showed that 
he was a man easily satisfied, easily 
catered for, and that one investor was 
much the same as another. 
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SECURITY ISSUES IN 1911 



C OMPILATIONS are made by the 
New York “Journal of Commerce” 
each year showing the total of security 
issues of various kinds. The amount 
issued for the eleven months of 1911 
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was $1,630,012,470, which is larger 
than for the same period in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Since January 1, railroads and indus- 
trial corporations have issued securities 
to the total amount of $1,630,012,470, 
an increase of $228,366,831 over the 
first eleven months of 1910 and $111,- 
739,891 more than for the whole of 
last year. 

The following table gives a summary 
of the year's offerings, along with com- 
parisons : 

During November the new issues 



fail to reach a new high record. The 
largest annual total to date is that for 
1909, $1,681,620,680. This brief table 
is interesting: 



Year November. Whole year. 

1911 $113,164,530 # $1 ,630,012,470 

1910 1 1 1 ,032,000 1,518,272,579 

1909 . 73,365,000 1 ,681,620,680 

1908 303 , 179,000 1,423,199,371 

1907 63,940,000 1,393,913,300 

1906 1,637,013,350 

1905 1,238,978,000 



•Eleven months. 

Very few stock issues are being 
made. The feature during the last 



Railroads. 



1911. 1910. Change. 

Bonds $641,368,900 $536,799,979 +$104,568,921 

Notes 317,098,000 207,451,000 + 109,647,000 

Stocks 97,201,520 100,244,360 — 3,042,840 

Total $1,055,668,420 $844,495,339 +$211,173,081 

Industrial Corporations. 

Bonds $296,394,000 $239,708,000 + $56,686,000 

Notes 66,240,000 57,553,800 + 8,686,200 

Stocks 211,710,050 259,888,500 — 48,178,450 

Total $574,344,050 $557,150,300 + $17,193,750 

Grand total $1,630,012,470 $1,401,645,639 +$228,366,831 



have aggregated $113,164,520, or $2,- 
132,520 more than last year. The rail- 
roads have put out $81,102,520, an in- 
crease of $22,305,520, but the indus- 
trial contribution was only $32,062,000, 
against $52,235,000 last year. 

The final total for 1911 can scarcely 



month has been the large flotations of 
short term notes. Nearly half the money 
raised by the railroads was obtained 
through the short term obligations, 
while industrial companies borrowed 
more by this means than through the 
sale of stock. 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to December 19, 1911.] 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 

(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 

Albany & Susquehanna (D. & HA.. 270 280 

Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).135 145 

Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R. ) .170 180 

Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 104 108 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Centra)) 90 95 

Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 215 220 

Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. ( Met. St 

Ry. Co.) 17 25 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 218 

Boston &. Providence (Old Colony). 294 
Broadway & 7 th Ad. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 124 140 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 161 165 

Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) ISO 140 

Catawissa R. R. (Phlla. & Read.).. 110 115 

Catawissa R. R. 2d. pfd 110 115 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) . 200 220 

Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 

Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R.) 100 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. RA..165 170 

Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 95 100 

Columbus & Xenia 200 210 

Commercial Union (Com'l C. Co.).. 100 110 

Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 

Co. ) 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) ....155 165 

Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 ... 

Conn. & Passumpslc (B. & L. ) 139 ... 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 268 

Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & DA..182 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phlla. &R. ). 190 200 

Detroit. Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 90 98 

East Pa. (Phlla. & Reading) 125 135 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. CA.295 320 

Elmira & Williamsport pfd (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 152 

Erie * Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.) 200 230 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 138 148 

Ft. Wavne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 128 135 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 40 50 

Fortv-second St. &. G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 220 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. <L. & N. 

A. C. L.) 260 270 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)....110 120 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 11 2 118 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 82 92 

Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U. ) . . . . 98 104 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (III. Cen.) 94 98 

Jackson. Lans. & Saginaw (M. C. ).. 80 90 

Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 164 170 

Kalamazoo. Al. & G. Rapids i L. S. 

&■ S.) 130 140 

Kan. C.. Ft. Scott & M., pfd. (St. 

L. & S. F.) 78 82 

K. C.. St. I* & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al. ) 1 1 8 125 

Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 

Ind.) 320 350 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 207 212 

Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

& R.) 112 120 

Louisiana & Mo. Rlv. (Chic. & Atl.)135 



Bid. Asked. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 



R.) 124 

Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

Ry.) 70 78 

Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 80 S9 

Morria Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley).. 170 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).168 173 

Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) 180 190 

N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. H. 

& H.) : 100 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R. ) . 250 255 

N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 120 

N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central) 315 350 

N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).117 122 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 163 170 

North Pennsylvania (Phlla. & R.)..19S ... 

North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 80 90 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 112 

Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N. Y..N.H.&H. ) . . 210 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R. R. of N. J. ) 95 105 

Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.) 185 190 

Oswego & Syracuse (D. T* & W.)..205 220 

Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. IT.) 65 75 

Peoria & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 75 

Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P. ) . . 174 184 

Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.) . 248 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 65 75 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R. >165 169 



Pitts.. Ft. Wayne & Chic, special 

(Pa. R. R.) 152 162 

Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.).. 127 134 

Pitts., McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. 

M. S.) 

Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 



H. & H.) 270 

Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.1..180 190 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.) . 117 122 

Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & HA.160 170 

Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 85 95 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met S. R. Co.).. 116 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.).110 115 

Trov & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.) ...160 170 

Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. RA..205 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 123 ... 

Utica. Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & WA.138 143 

United N. J. & Cana! Co. (Pa.R.R.) .237 240 

Valley of New York (D.. L. & W. > . 1 18 125 

Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany ).... 160 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.) 162 170 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice. Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 194 203 

American Brass 118 124 

American Chicle Com 215 230 

American Chicle Pfd 102 106 

American Coal Products 99 101 

American Express 210 215 

American Gas & Electric Com 65 68 

American Gas & Electric Pfd 43 45 

Babcock & Wilcox 99 ^ 101^4 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com 127 129 

Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd.. 107 109 

Bush Terminal 90 100 
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Bid. Asked. 



Childs Restaurant Co. Pom 230 260 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 109 113 

Del. Lack. & Western Coal 300 310 

E. W. Bliss Com 80 100 

E. W. Bliss Pfd 120 130 

Hall Signal Com 8 13 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 14 16 

International Nickel Com 245 255 

International Nickel Pfd 100 101 Vs 

International Silver Pfd 112ex 117ex 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 125 128 

Otis Elevator Com 70 72 

Otis Elevator Pfd 100 102 

Pacific Gas & Electric Com 4 4 46 

Pacific Gas & Electric Pfd 87 90 

Penn. Water & Power 52 56 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 190ex 205ex 

Pope Manufacturing Com 58 4 2 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 67 71 

Producers Oil 90 100 

Royal Baking Powder Com 193ex 197ex 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 107 108V4 



Bid. Asked. 



Safety Par Heating & Lighting ....1184 121 

Sen Sen Chiclet 117 122 

Singer Manufacturing 295 305 

Standard Coupler Com 89 43 

Texas & Pacific Coal 96 102 

Thompson-Starrett Com 120 125 

Thompson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.)146 151 

Thompson-Starrett Pfd 100 110 

Trl-Clty Railway & Light Com 30 33 

Tri-City Railway & Light Pfd 94 97 

I\ S. Express 83 88 

U. S. Motor Com 16 17 

U. S. Motor Pfd 58 60 

Union Typewriter Com 36 40 

Union Typewriter 1st Pfd 105 109 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd 98 101 

Virginian Railway 19 21 

Wells Fargo Express 147 151 

Western Pacific 13 4 1 5 4 

Western Power Com 28 32 

Western Power Pfd 56 60 

Worthington Pump Pfd 105 ... 



QUESTIONABLE BLESSINGS 



T HE intention of some labor saving de- 
vices has not in every sense proved 
a blessing to bankers, who recall with 
pride and pleasure the days of legible hand- 
writing and accuracy in addition of figures. 
It seems quite probable that the next gen- 



eration of bank clerks will be capable only 
of ehiropraphy resembling cabalistic signs 
and also quite unable to add together the 
totals of clearing-house balances. — Journal 
of the Canadian Bankers' Association. 



COUNTERFEITERS SENTENCED 



A LBERT LEON, Rudolph Swanson and 
l Fred Marneek, who for two years 
manufactured and passed thousands of 
dollars in counterfeit notes in the principal 
cities of the United States, using the hair of 
a dog for the ‘‘thread effect,” have pleaded 
guilty before Judge Landis in the United 
States District Court at Chicago and have 
been sentenced to prison, Leon and Mar- 
neek to sene ten years each and Swanson 
five years. 

Swanson, the first of the three ar- 
rested. was caught while passing a spurious 
ten dollar note on a Chicago grocer. Leon 



and Marneek then hid their counterfeit 
money under a tree in Jackson Park and 
fled. Marneek was apprehended a few days 
later and Leon was caught in New York as 
he was boarding a steamer for South 
America. 

On the Island of Nootka, British Co- 
lumbia, the three men had procured home- 
steads of 320 acres of land from the Can- 
adian government. Here was established the 
plant of the counterfeiters, where they 
thought they never would be caught by the 
authorities. 



BANK EXAMINATIONS ARE COSTLY 



C OMPTROLLER OF THE CURREN- 
CY MURRAY has announced the re- 
sults of an inquiry into the relative 
cost of State and national bank examina- 
tions. He finds that during the past fiscal 
year, -0,001 examinations of State banks 
were made at a cost of $3,1 69 for each ex- 
amination. The average cost of examination 
of each national bank is $4,110, but the aver- 
age amount of assets handled by a national 
bank examiner is about double the average 
of each Slate examiner. Mr. Murray finds 
that the total cost of examination in New 
York State institutions is $141,488, while the 
banks paid examination fees aggregating 



$89,16.?. Other fees received by the office of 
the Superintendent of Banks were $53,035. 

Statements received from forty-one States 
show the aggregate cost of bank supervision 
for these States to be $1,008,374 for the last 
fiscal year. The number of banks under 
State supervision, excluding all private 
banks, was 13,648, with aggregate resources 
of approximately $10,437,000,000. The num- 
ber of examinations of State banks made 
during the fiscal year numbered 32,001. The 
cost of examinations alone for the States* in 
question M as $697,220, or $.06 on each $1,000 
of assets. 
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IMMEDIATE AND ULTIMATE EFFECT ON GOVERN- 
MENT BOND PRICES UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF THE ALDRICH BILL AS REVISED TO DATE 



C r. CHII.DS & Co. of Chicago, dealers 
• in United States Government bonds, 
* have published the following interest- 
ing information regarding the probable ef- 
fect of the Aldrich bill on the prices of 
government bonds. The article merits a 
careful reading. 

The plan as outlined by Mr, Aldrich, dated 
October 14th, states that “no further issue 
of circulating notes beyond the amount now 
outstanding shall be made by any National 
Bank." Up to the final passage of such a 
bill by Congress, banks are at liberty to take 
out additional circulation up to the amount 
of their capital stock. This circulation priv- 
ilege may then be maintained until some 
later date, when the Government (not the 
Reserve Association) redeems the bonds at 
par, and some Issues cannot be redeemed 
without the holders’ consent for several 
years. If, in the meantime, a bank releases 
or retires any part of its circulation account, 
that amount becomes permanently sur- 
rendered. On the assumption that most 

banks have paid over par for their bonds 
now securing circulation and have annually 
enjoyed a substantial profit from their cir- 
culation account, which profit will continue 
indefinitely on any additional circulation 
which may now be obtained by depositing 
more bonds in Washington, there seems to 
be considerable question as to the advis- 
ability of surrendering any part of this ac- 
count. If a bank’s circulation Is secured 
by War 3s, which have an actual early ma- 
turity date, there is every reason for retain- 
ing the bonds and maintaining the 
circulation profit. 

At present prices of 2s the circulation 
profit i» 1% per cent, per annum more than 
the income obtainable by loaning the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the bonds at 5 per 
cent. This annual profit, if applied against 
the cost of the bonds, would permit marking 
them dowm to 86% within 10 years, at which 
time the bank would hold its government 
bonds at a price to yield as a straight in- 
vestment about 3.85 per cent., or a con- 
siderable better income than the new 
Panama 3s now yield (which, at a price of 
102%, yield about 2.90 per cent.) 

Since the framers of the Aldrich Bill have 
evidenced their desire to retire the 2 per 
cent, bonds, especially Consols and Panama 
2e, having the circulation privilege attached, 
as soon as possible and as their efforts to 
this end have Indicated a desire to accom- 
plish that purpose, with the consent of the 
principal holders of the bonds, it is reason- 
able to assume that the Government will 
endeavor to arrange, in a co-operative way, 
if possible, to retire these 2s at their re- 
demption period in 1930. In fact, an even 
earlier retirement seems vital to the plan 
outlined by Mr. Aldrich. If a bank retains 
its circulation until that time, the annual 
profit during the next 18% years, if applied 
to the cost of the bonds, would mark them 
down to about 76. Thereupon, by redemp- 



tion at par, each bond W’ould produce an 
accumulated profit of $240. 

The Bill requires the National Reserve 
Association to offer to purchase for at least 
one year at par such 2 per cent, bonds now 
securing circulation at national banks may 
surrender, together with the attached cir- 
culation privilege. The circulation privilege 
thus transferred to the Central Reserve 
Association would be continued by that body 
as a new currency system secured by a new 
issue of 3s, which Congress must authorize 
and exchange for the 2s, as acquired by the 
Association from the national banks. It is 
apparent that a national bank, in accepting 
such an offer, receives no benefit whatever, 
except to liquidate its market risk on the 
bonds. On the other hand, a bank in ac- 
cepting the offer surrenders for all time the 
circulation privilege wrhich has shown an 
annual profit. In either event, a bank is 
eligible to all the benefits which the Bill 
as a whole outlines. 

Without discussing the general merits or 
demerits of the bill, but simply analyzing by 
deduction the ultimate effect on the price of 
government bonds in the event the present 
scheme should be adopted and a bank should 
w r aive the offer for its bonds, which the bill 
proposes to make good for one year, the 
following w'ould probably result: Deprived 

of the circulation privilege, government 
bonds in general would sell on a straight 
investment basis after the one year during 
which the Reserve Association offers to 
accept them for conversion at par. If we 
assume that all issues w r ould rank and show 
the same yield as that now obtainable from 
a purchase of United State Panama 3s 
(which are being marketed largely on their 

merits as an Investment), the following 

prices, In all probability, would consequently 
prevail: 

Approxi- Yield 

mate Per 

Price. Cent. 



U. S. Panama 3s 102% 2.90 

IT. S. Consol 2s 87% 2.90 

U. S. Panama 2s 83% 2.90 

U. S. “Spanish War” 3s ....100% 2.90 

U. S. Old 4s 112% 2.90 

U. S. Postal Savings Bank 

2%s 94 2.90 



The 2s redeemed by the Association would 
extinguish practically all the bonds which 
might be expected to come into the market 
foi sale for some time to come, leaving the 
balance with such banks as may be disposed 
to maintain their bond secured circulation 
indefinitely. The cancellation of the circu- 
lation privilege will undoubtedly make 
necessary the revision of the bank act, so 
that no charter bonds need be deposited in 
Washington when new national banks are 
created. If through a bank's dissolution, or 
for some o*her reasons, 2s should occas- 
ionally be offered for sale in the future and 
no opportunity existed for selling them ex- 
cept in the open market on an investment 
basis, there would be established a market 
valuation below par. That section of the 
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“National Bank Act” permitting the Comp- 
ti oiler of the Currency to call for a deposit 
of additional bonds to cover the deprecia- 
tion of security pledged againstt outstanding 
circulation will probably have to be repealed 
also, as otherwise its efTect might act as a 
penalty to any bank which did not sur- 
render its bond secured circulation. 

At best, however, the future market for 
all government issues under the proposed 
Aldrich bill, unless considerably altered, 

would probably be very wide, unsettled, 
erratic and inactive. 

Taking a long-distance view of the situa- 
tion, there also exists the market influences 
which will probably arise from the sale of 
possibly $240,000,000 more Panama 3s, and 
by the possible ofTer of sale at par by the 
Reserve Association after five years of 

$50,000,000 New 3s annually, if the Secretary 
of the Treasury gives his permission, as 
the proposed bill requires. If these bonds 
can be sold at par as a straight Government 
Bond investment to yield 3 per cent., the 
other issues on the same basis would com- 
mand prices of about — 

Approxi- Yield 

mate Per 

Price. Cent. 

U. S. Panama 2s 81% 3 

U. S. Consol 2s 85% 3 

U. S. “Spanish War” 3s 100 3 

IT. 8. Old 4s 110% 3 

U. S. Postal Savings Bank 

2%s 92% 3 

U. S. Panama 3s 100 3 

In summary. It appears to u» that the 
actual, unquestionable profit to a bank from 
a full circulation account to-day is sufficient- 
ly attractive to warrant its maintenance, 
and as no attempt has been made to deprive 
a bank of this recognized benefit, the cer- 
tain and positive advantages of retaining 
this account seem to outweigh any reason 
or inducement thus- far suggested for sur- 
rendering it. 

The Aldrich bill, coupled with such 



amendments and recommendations as the 
Monetary Commission may make before 
the matter is finally presented to 
Congress for action, will undoubtedly 
form the basis for a satisfactory re- 
formation of banking legislation, but until 
that time it Is impossible to advise any 
definite action in the matter of surrendering 
a bank’s circulation account. If no bill is 
perfected for a period of say, six months, 
and a bank increases its circulation to-day 
by purchasing bonds around 100%, there 
would result (if the bonds were surrendered 
six months hence at par) an actual profit 
of over one-half per cent., and each addi- 
tional six months' delay would show the 
bank a like additional profit. That is, in 
any event there appears to be sufficient 
reason why a bank should increase its cir- 
culation account at the present time, rather 
than reduce It, and thereby average down 
the cost of its bonds previously purchased. 
There seems to be a disposition to give 
ample opportunity for a bank to surrender 
its circulation and get at least par for its 
bonds, which means that a substantial profit 
is obtainable by purchasing bonds to-day, 
and no loss can possibly result if one avails 
of the circulation privilege for at least six 
months. 

There is a general feeling that too much 
political ammunition would be obtained by 
allowing any drastic monetary or banking 
legislation to take place during the coming 
year, and also the belief that Congress will 
be reluctant to surrender all its powers and 
control In matters pertaining to the issu- 
ance of currency. This, coupled with the 
opinion among many State banks that they 
are being sacrificed and discriminated 
against In order to array the national banks 
in favor of the scheme in general may re- 
sult In a sufficient delay to allow of altera- 
tions and amendments In order to satisfac- 
torily meet the requirements of all and the 
needs of the country at large. 
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T HE decision of the Appellate Division 
in the Ship-Building Trusts suits seri- 
ously assails the theory of the individ- 
ual liability of directors' for the acts of cor- 
porations. In granting new trials to two of 
the directors of the Trust Company of the 
Republic against whom judgments had been 
rendered on this ground to the amount of 
$23£,000 and $307,000, respectively, the 
higher court holds that “to make men of 
large business interests responsible for the 
small every-dav transactions of the corpo- 
rations of which they were directors would 
be little less than calamitous.” 

But if directors are not presumed to know 
what the officers of their company are doing, 
who is to know? They' are elected for that 
purpose, and if the law views their duties 
as merely nominal, what check can stock- 
holders have on the safe conduct of the com- 



pany’s interests? Justice Scott in render- 
ing the decision further says that “this cus- 
tom does not relieve directors generally of 
all responsibility. . . . They are bound 

generally to use every effort that a prudent 
business man would use in supervising his 
own affairs.” Prudent business men do not 
delegate to others the performance of duties 
involving their own financial stability. 

The decision virtually sanctions the shirk- 
ing of official duties by directors on the pica 
of larger interests, it. puts a premium on 
dummy directorships and encourages one- 
man control of corporations. 

If the law of New York governing the 
liability of company directors permits of 
the evasion of responsibility' indicated by 
this decision, the law cannot too soon be 
amended and strengthened . — New York 
World. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS 



By Miss Nellie H. Lung, Vault Custodian, National District Bank 
of Washington, D. C. 



S EVERAL years ago it was the custom 
among a certain class of people to 
keep their savings tied up in the toe 
of a stocking, hidden in the chimney or 
trunk or sewed up in a mattress. Experi- 
ence through loss by fire or burglars lias 
taught the unwisdom of such places for the 
safe-keeping of money or other valuables. 
The public has become more modernized, 
and although it has the greatest confidence 




Miss Nellie H. Lung 

VAULT CUSTODIAN, DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 



in banks, there still exists a class who are 
inclined to look with favor upon safe de- 
posit vaults, and placed their valuables in 
such public depositaries. 

The safe deposit vault of the District 
National Bank of Washington is one of the 
largest in the capital city, being thirty-four 
feet long and ten and one-half feet wide. 
'The walls of the vault are twenty-seven 
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inches thick, of reinforced concrete, with 
steel lining, technically termed, “strictly 
fireproof.” The vault door is four feet 
wide, eight feet high and ten inches thick, 
constructed of hardened steel, and weighs 
over ten tons. Both vault and massive door 
were built by the York Safe & Lock Com- 
pany of York, Pa. 

The safe deposit boxes are located along 
the walls of this vault and vary in size 
from two and a half by five inches to ten 
by ten inches, with a regular depth of 
twenty-four inches. Prices range from $£.50 
to $10 per annum. 

Each customer is given two keys which are 
useless unless used in conjunction with the 
master key held by the custodian, thereby 
making it necessary for two keys to be 
used simultaneously, before the box can be 
opened. 

To the left of the vault and separated 
bv steel bars is a large room used for the 
storage of packages of silverware and other 
valuables which are too large for the safe 
deposit box^s. For this a small monthly 
charge is made. 

Adjoining the safe deposit room are a 
number of booths for the convenience of 
customers who desire absolute privacy in 
looking over tlve contents of their boxes. 
These booths are well lighted and completely 
equipped wilh all articles which the cus- 
tomers may desire. 

Tt is very interesting to note the manners 
of different customers in their transactions 
with a safe deposit department, and the 
secrecy and caution observed in connection 
with the handling of their boxes and contents. 
In a general way, box holders may be classi- 
fied into three groups. Group number one 
is composed principally of women and those 
who are generally unfamiliar with business 
methods. In their desire to keep secret 
their affairs, they are over zealous in their 
efforts to guard against loss or exposure of 
their business affairs. There is always a 
fear of burglars or fire or the disclosure of 
some information to others. An attendant, 
in some instances, has almost to pledge one’s 
life as a personal guaranty for the safe 
guarding of the secrets of this class of 
individuals. 

Group number two is composed of what 
might l>e termed “The Average Business 
Class,” by which is meant persons with ordi- 
nary business precaution. They have had 
enough experience to appreciate business 
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CUSTODIAN’S DESK, SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 



courtesy, are satisfied with the rules and mauds of the one in charge. Lastly, group 
regulations governing a business of this three is exactly the opposite of class man- 
kind, and do not make unreasonable de- ber one and is made up of those ineom- 



FR1VATF. COUPON ROOMS, SAPT. DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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preliensible people who arc extremely care- 
less about personal effects of value. In 
many cases such individuals have been 
known to leave their boxes open in the 
ubiie booths, to go to another part of the 
ank to transact business. It is generally 
persons of this character who are continu- 




A BATTERY OF BOXES IN THE SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULT OF TILE DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON*, D. C. 



ally losing keys or leaving them at home, 
and have to make a hurried trip to their 
residence to locate a lost key or advertise 
for it in the “Lost and Found” column. 

Immediately facing the vault, directly at 
the foot of the marble stairway leading 
from the banking room, is located the cus- 
todian’s desk, on which is kept a filing cabi- 
net containing index cards to be used in 
conjunction with the safe deposit boxes. 
In the custodian’s Daily Record Book are 
recorded the names, number of box and 
time of those entering the vault each day. 
The keeping of a daily record of every cus- 
tomer’s visit seems unnecessary, but may, 
in some future litigation, prove to be an 
important bit of legal evidence. 

When customers first apply for a safe 
deposit box they are given a descriptive 
card on which they sign their name and ad- 
dress, and upon which a description in de- 
tail is recorded, of customers, such as color 
of the hair, eyes and other characteristics. 



This card also contains the number of the 
customer’s box, key number, rate, and gen- 
eral conditions as to entry, surrender, etc. 

In case the custodian does not recognize a 
box renter, which seldom happens, it is 
necessary in order to identify the party 
for the renter to sign his or her name, 
which Is compared with the descriptive card 
above mentioned. In this wav it is im- 
possible for mistakes to lie made since 
all signatures and descriptions must tally. 

Every key has an individual number, but 
the numbers do not correspond in any way 
with the number of the box. For instance, 
the key to 1> ox number 5^0 may be T1333. 
The purpose of this is an additional safe- 
guard in the event of the loss of a key, 
which in the hands of a stranger would not 
signify for what box it was intended. A 
lost or stolen key, therefore, would lie of 
no value to the finder, but can readily be 
identified from the cross index of key 
and box numbers maintained by the safe 
deposit department. A further reason for 
maintaining a cross index of the key and 
box numbers is to enable the department 
to supply a new key of the same number 
without the necessity of breaking open the 
box The some carelessness which marks 
the habits which some people observe in 
the handling of private papers and other 
securities is found in frequent calls made 
upon this department to furnish dupli- 
cates of lost keys. 

Many incidents occur which have their 
serious, as well as their humorous side, and 
give tlie holder of the position of cus- 
todian a keener insight than is generally 
known into the intimate affairs and eccen- 
tricities of people in all walks of life. 

A short time ago a request was made by 
a detective agency in search of a defaulting 
railway mail clerk to ascertain whether a 
box had recently been rented by a man 
answering a certain description. It seems 
he had stolen several thousands of dollars 
and it was believed he had deposited the 
money in some safe deposit box, under an 
assumed name. By looking over the de- 
scriptive index cards, it was found there 
was no renter in our department answering 
the description. The detective agency con- 
tinued their search throughout the several 
safe deposit departments of the city, with 
what success is not known. 

An unusual request was made a few days 
ago by an individual who desired to rent 
a box under an assumed name. He said he 
was suing his wife for a divorce and wanted 
all his effects of value out of her reach. He, 
of course, was not allowed to do this, but 
when informed that no one could have ac- 
cess to his box unless given power of at- 
torney by him, he was willing to comply 
with the rules, and used his own name. 

Requests have also been made by women 
whose husbands have either abandoned them 
or failed to contribute to their support, ask- 
ing to be admitted to their husband’s box 
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VAULT DOOR OPENED VAULT DOOR CLOSED 

TWO VIEWS OF THE SAFE DFPOSIT VAULT IX THE DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 



in the hopes of finding cash or valuable 
papers which might be legally attached. 
Unless the wife has authority to have access 
to the box, even though she may be known 
to the custodian to be all she claims, and 
however, meritorious her case, she cannot be 
miitted to enter her husband’s deposit 
x. 

It can readily be seen that there is more 
or less responsibility resting upon the cus- 
todian of a safe deposit department, and 
even* day the one in charge of such a de- 
partment is called upon to do things, or 
give information w'hich may mean great 
financial lo^s to customers. Attendants 
must always preserve a courteous, tactful 
manner in dealing w'ith the public, not only 



to retain tbe good will and confidence of 
customers, but in dealing with the public 
in such a manner ns not to give offense by 
the refusal of information to which the 
curious are not lawfully entitled. 

We might say that safe deposit vaults 
are, in a way, detrimental to bunking busi- 
ness, but the public demands such deposi- 
tories and consequently nearly every bank- 
ing institution conducts such a department 
in conjunction with their regular banking 
business. Many people are skeptical as to 
trusting banks and prefer keeping their 
money in safe deposit vaults w'here they may 
have access to the same at any time and 
know positively that this property is safe 
and secure. 



SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING* 



I N the whole realm of banking there are 
few things more tangible than the ser- 
vice the safety deposit institution or de- 
partment has to offer. 

When a man rents a safe deposit box, be 
sees w’hat he gets and he realizes at once 
that he is given his money’s worth in con- 
venience, protection and peace of mind. 

Therefore, it ought to be a pleasant and 
easy task to apply to the safe deposit busi- 
ness the principles of advertising set forth 
in this hook. 



• Extracts from the fourth edition of 
"Pushing Your Business." By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 



The importance of advertising is now ? quite 
generally appreciated by safe dejmsit men, 
but there is reason to believe that many 
bankers neglect opportunities to increase the 
business of their safe deposit departments. 
When the cost of a modern vault is consid- 
ered, it would be folly not to advertise and 
do ])ersonal w'ork to keep it profitably em- 
ployed. 

Where a safe deposit vault is part of the 
equipment of a bank or trust company it 
should be the rule that every regular cus- 
tomer of the bank should be shown through 
the vault and have its various features ex- 
plained to him. He should be» made to feel 
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that the protection offered is insurance as 
necessary as that against fire or on his life. 

Paul W. Muller, of the Passaic (X. J.) 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, says that 
this method of advertising, in his experience, 
has proved particularly effective in the case 
of the apparently poorer classes. The 
shabby man usually has no safe, and the 
very struggle he lias made to get together 
what he possesses makes him eager to hold 
it. His safe is an old cigar box or the mat- 
tress in his bedroom. At the first alarm his 
thought is for his papers. 

When the proposition of renting a safe 
deposit box ami thus doing away with the 
constant worry of guarding tliem is pre- 
sented to him for the first time, the very 
novelty of the idea becomes a great aid in 
securing his patronage. 

What to Avoid. 

The features which should not lie men- 
tioned in any ad. are those which might 
give undue publicity of private methods of 
business. They may be disclosed in answer 
to questions on the part of reliable persons 
who have a right to the information for sat- 
isfactory reasons; but not otherwise. 

Especially unprofessional is it to disclose 
in an advertisement or write-up, without 
permission, the names of distinguished men 



who are patrons of the vaults; and, indeed, 
it may well be doubted whether it is a wise 
business policy to disclose them even with 
consent. 

Emphasize Vault Strength. 

Each vault has some peculiar advantage 
worth “playing up" in the advertisement. It 
may be the location, or the good light, air 
and roominess of the interior, or a long rec- 
ord of success, or some recent improvement 
in construction, or, best of all, the courtesy, 
technical knowledge, accuracy, promptness, 
watchfulness and judicious care on the part 
of the custodians. 

Tf the safes for the storage of silver are 
velvet-lined, that is worth mentioning. The 
private reception room and coupon rooms 
for ladies, or the extreme caution taken to 
identify safe-holders and their deputies, are 
ns advantageous and well worth mentioning 
as the fact that the proximity of the United 
States sub-treasury gives the vault “excep- 
tional protection in the event of riot or 
other mob violence, through the immediate 
presence of national troops,” or that a 
steam pipe, set directly al>ove the outer 
door to tlie vault, “is ready at any moment 
to discharge from its open month an un- 
limited torrent of steam.” 



SAN FRANCISCO SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATION 



T HE safe deposit eompanies of .San 
Eancisco have reeentlv organized an 
association for mutual “welfare and 
usefulness, and to secure uniformitv of 
action in all matters of common benefit.” 
Clearing-house associations are formed 
for facilitating commercial banking inter- 
ests; savings banks have formed associa- 
tions for mutual benefit, and it naturally 
follows that safe deposit companies can and 
will find that an organization along similar 
lines, with the same purpose in view, will 
work out for the common benefit. 

The renting of safe deposit boxes in San 
Francisco received a mighty impetus 
through the disaster of 190o, impressing 
thousands with the fact that there was only 
one safe place for valuables, and that was 
in a safe deposit vault, as office safes and 
ordinary vaults could not always withstand 
the intense heat of a general conflagration. 

Occasions do and will arise where con- 
certed action of such an association will 
result to the common good. 

The membership of the San Francisco 
Safe Deposit Association at present con- 
sists of the following financial institutions 
maintaining safe deposit departments: 



Anglo-California Trust Company, Anglo 
$r London Paris National Bank, Bank of 
Italy, Crocker National Bank, First Fed- 
eral Trust Company, French American 
Bank of Savings, Humboldt Savings Bank, 
Mercantile Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Merchants National Bank, Mission 
Bank, Savings Union Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, Union Trust Company of Snr. Fran- 
cisco, Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank, 
Western Metropolis National Bank. 

Each member is entitled to one delegate, 
who must be an officer or director of the 
institution he represents. 

Regular meetings are held on the third 
Monday of each month in the offices of the 
association in the Savings Union Bank 
Building, Market street at Grant avenue 
and O* Farrell street. 

The officers are: President, J. S. Drum, 
president Savings Union Bank of San 
Francisco; vice-president, John D. McKee, 
vice-president Mercantile National Bank; 
secretary and treasurer, F. H. Colburn, 
secretary of the California Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and assistant secretary San Fran- 
cisco Clearing-House Association. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 

SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN BANK ADVERTISING 



By C. L. Chamberlin, Osseo, Mich. 



T HE modern bank advertises on the 
plan that one of the first things it 
owes the public is an explanation of 
what it can do for its patrons. The use of 
it as a mere repository for surplus cash is 
an important, but by no means the only 
service. The advantage of using the bank 
as a place of deposit for all moneys and 
the payment of all bills by means of checks 
is a sendee of immense value regarding 
which most people possess but the barest 
knowledge. There are many other ways bv 
which a bank may be of value, such as act- 
ing as advisor on money questions, making 
of long time investments, etc. All of these 
features constitute a source of information 
from which the bank may draw for material 
in constructing its advertising literature. 

Since the advent of advertising, many 
banks have adopted the systems of the mail 
order houses and advertisers on a large 
scale. They have established a mail depart- 
ment and are prepared to offer all the usual 
advantages to patrons who live at a dis- 
tance and who use the mail for the trans- 
action of all business. In order to do this 
these hanks have installed a complete sys- 
tem of newspaper and magazine advertising, 
letters in series, cards, folders and booklets, 
the whole forming a strong follow up plan, 
and have placed the conduct of this work 
in tlw hands of men who are advertising 
experts as well as informed bankers. 

Banks are using local papers to inform 
the public of the many services a bank may 
perform for its patrons. They have insti- 
tuted an advertising campaign of education, 
teaching one by one the many uses which 
patrons may make of banks. Anyone fol- 
lowing the series of ads. running through 
several months will have a much wider 
knowledge of banking than formerly. Some 
banks issue booklets of information and 
many have form letters which they use un^ 
der certain conditions. A few banks still 
content themselves with the old announce- 
ment of finances and officers. 

Referring to the group of advertisements 
reproduced, ideas are suggested, as follows: 

NATIONAL BANK OF VIRGINIA— 
This is a type of announcement formerly in 
extensive use but now so uncommon among 
progressive banks as to be conspicuous. 
There is nothing in this ad. but the mere 



statement of capital which might be used 
as a basis for asking accounts. Another ad. 
of this kind, although a stronger one, is 
that of the First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va. This ad. offers little informa- 
tion except a few things which people usu- 
ally take as a matter of course in all banks. 
We expect them to be honest, to guard the 
interests of depositors, etc., but we can 
hardly see the entire force supposed to 
exist in the statement of extreme age. A 
bank may be moss grown as well as other 
kinds of business houses. Forty-five years 
is a long time for the same officers to con- 
duct its affairs and if new men have been 
taken in, why is the bank any better than a 
younger bank? 

BROAD STREET BANK— This adver- 
tisement is a fair type of the so-called dig- 
nified advertisement. It combines a list 
of officers, financial statement, and a list of 
reasons why the public will do well to ex- 
tend its patronage. The statement of in- 
terest and the late office hours on a certain 
day are both good items. The late hour is 
a special invitation to the working man to 
deposit a portion of his weekly earnings as 
well as an accommodation for those business 
houses preferring to place their week-end 
receipts in the bank’s stronghold rather 
than in their own less secure safes. 

THE GERMAN AMERICAN BANK— 
Here is an example of the educational ad. 
combined with an argument for saving. 
Such ads. drop many a grain of thought 




A NEW GEOGRAPHY LESSON 
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Read This Over Carefully ! 



It \oti will comkkf thr depositing ot a orrtain 
drftmtr sum each week in this Bank a- an obligation — 
just a* much an obligation as the (using ot sour board. 
[ or rent, or anything that MI’ST BK PAID regularly — 
ju’ll rewn find it rass to ■*» -r. Sanhg is the hrst great 
principle ol MKfrss. If you can't vase the reed of hr* 
revs is not in you. 

One Della* Will Open *n Arceanl in 

The Geman-American Bank 
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Business Counsel 



When you are considering business rxjun-ion, 
sound advice from your banker will aid you. 'Hie 
officers and directors of the Dime Savings Bank 
are ready at any time to give business counsel to 
ifepositors. In this way they often are able to 
contribute to a depositor's sircess and safety. 

The prosperity- of this bank is interwoven with 
the prosperity of if* patron* Officers of the bank 
aim to further this prosperity in every legitimate 
way. 
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There Are Times 

whoa wo can Kelp you out of difficult!**. 
W* try to lend a little aid whan it i* naodod 



j Wo try 



At other end all time* it i* agreeable to haw* 
that feeling of security that goes with certi- 
ficate* issued by 

The OM Reliable 

vFIRST STATE BANK 

CAMDEN. MICH. 

Eatabbahed in 1890 
In c orporated in 1905 



Progress and Growth 



E*tabU*h*d in IMP, tbia bank ha* «n Joyed an un 
interrupted riiitmcr of mere than forty-five year*, 
during which period it haa been • prime factor in the 
•ready growth of Richmond. It* record of faithful 
service I* evidence that Ita affair* are conducted in 
•uch a manner a* to merit and hold the confidence 
and loyalty of It* customer*. To-day we caref ully 
guard every Interest of our depositor* and raider the 
best possible service in every branch of banking. 

Your account will be a pp rec i ated. 

First National Bank 

of Richipond, Va. 

No. 11*4 ZasrMtb Street. 
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You here to keep on walking. 
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One word won’t t*B you whet w* aro. 
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We’ra got to koep on talking. 
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That’s why wo aro urging ] 
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You to gira us a trial. 
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The Liye Stock Exchange Bank 
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GOOD AXD BAD 



which grows and finally results in the estab- 
lishment of a bank account and a course of 
systematic saving. The bank assumes that 
the public considers it honest and well con- 
ducted. It could not have maintained its 
present size, as evidenced by its extensive 
rooms and large number of employes, unless 



it honestly and successfully performed the 
usual functions of a bank. Hence it de- 
votes its space and effort towards arousing 
the readers interest and action. 

DETROIT SAVINGS BANK AND 
DIME SAVINGS BANK— These adver- 
tisements are examples of the ads. used by 
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banks, one of the first to establish an active 
publicity department. It has changing copy 
frequently. A careful study of the subject 
will show the banker how long to use van 
ad. without change and when it will be best 
to make a change. Such frequent changes 
permit the use of advertisements in a se- 
ries having a certain connection and ap- 
pearing so frequently that the reader can 
easily recall the arguments voiced by the 
entire series. The greatest benefits ob- 
tained from cumulative advertising are thus 
secured. 

FIRST STATE BANK and THE LIVE 
STOCK EXCHANGE BANK— These are 
representative of advertisements used by 
the smaller country banks. The former is 
better than the latter in that it offers more 
to its patrons. Live Stock Bank makes but 
one statement, its interest rate. The body 
of the ad, is of no value to anyone but the 
printer who receives payment for the space 
used. The First State’ Bank has a good 
strong serious reason and affords the pros- 
pective bank patron food for thought. 
However, even this ad. lacks many things 
it might have contained — its interest rate, 
hours, and other constructing advertise- 
ments. 

THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY of 
Pittsburgh has one of the strongest and best 
organized advertising departments of any of 
the modern mail order banks. It maintains a 
complete follow up department We show 
two letters of the series, the first of which 
accompanies a booklet sent in answer to re- 
quests from readers of its extensive mag- 
azine advertising. These ads. aim to at- 
tract attention and create interest enough 
to draw a request for the booklet. This 
booklet explains the policy of the bank in 
detail. The first letter emphasizes its strong 
points. If nothing further is heard from 
the inquirer, the next letter is sent. Other 
printed matter goes out at various times, 
thus aiming to maintain the impression 
made by the ad. or earlier follow up mat- 
ter. Other letters may be sent, but 

throughout the entire series every effort is 
made not to intrude too rudely upon the 
recipient of the various forms. In case any 
reply is made by the one receiving this mat- 
ter, skilled and experienced correspondents 
take the letters in hand and treat them 
precisely as if bank patronage were any 
ordinary commodity to be disposed of 
through the mails. 

Two of the bank’s letters follow: 

No. 1. 

Dear Sir: — Your request for information 
about our system of banking by mall has 
been received and we take pleasure in en- 
closing to you our booklet entitled “To and 
From the Bank,” which explains the method 
which you may use in doing your banking 
with us from a distance. A signature card 
Is also enclosed, which you will please sign 
and forward to us- with your first deposit, 



immediately upon receipt of which a pass 
book will be mailed to you, with your de- 
posit entered, together with deposit blanks 
for future deposits. 

This system of banking by mail is very 
simple and safe and it is a wonderful as- 
sistance to a great many people, in that it 
brings this powerful banking institution to 
their very' doors. It is often easier in 
these days of free delivery to drop a letter 
in a post-office box than it is to go to the 
bank. 

An examination of this booklet will show 
you that this company has two dollars In 
resources for every dollar of deposits, — a 
most unusual condition,— and that it is con- 
trolled by a powerful board of directors 
composed of many of Pittsburgh’s leading 
business and professional men — men high In 
the estimation of the people in this city 
and, in fact, throughout the country. 

We solicit not only your own business 
but the business of your friends, and offer 
you the exceptional security and facilities 
of a strong and conservatively managed 
bank, which pays its depositors in interest 
as liberally as- can be safely done. 

We hope we may hear from you favor- 
ably. 

No. 2. 

Dear Sir:— Sometime ago at your request, 
we sent you some of our literature and 
since then have been mailing you from 
time to time further information about this 
bank and its various departments. 

We have no desire to bother you with this 
matter if you are not interested in it. If it 
does interest you, and we hope it does, we 
*ill be pleased to keep your name before 
us. Kindly let us hear from you. 

We desire to call your attention to the 
enclosed Certificate of Deposit, wdiich is an 
excellent form of investment for idle funds. 

THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Battle Creek, -Mich., is another institution of 
a similar nature. It advertises extensively and 
gets many names from available sources 
which it circularizes by means of form let- 
ters until a reply can be obtained. Lists 
of teachers, professional people and others 
to whom a plan of systematic saving from 
the w’eeklv or monthly earnings might ap- 
peal, are purchased from various sources 
and developed as tl»oroughly as possible. 

The letters used by this bank are com- 
posed of strong arguments for banking in 
general hut more for this special institu- 
tion. The booklet which accompanies the 
letters is a high type of the printer’s art, 
besides containing a full history of the 
bank and the many important advantages 
to be enjoyed in a business way by its 
patrons. It contains answers to such ques- 
tions as might arise in the mind of the pros- 
pective depositor and leaves little to be 
desired as a booklet for the purpose for 
which it is intended. These two banks may 
be taken as examples of two leading meth- 
ods of working up a list of patrons such as 
is practiced by all up-to-date business 
houses. The one secures inquiries from an 
extensive magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign and proceeds to develop 
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We congratulate the Planters National Bark on this advertisement. It is 
interesting and shows instantly and graphically the service which the bank offers 
to the banking fraternity. 



them. The other buys names of suitable 
persons and aims by its follow up system 
to develop them into patrons. Both banks 
are making a success of their chosen meth- 
od and may be imitated by otlier banks so 
far as imitation cai\ ever be a success. 

The Michigan bank’s letters follow: 

No. 1. 

Dear Sir: — A few months ago the scarcity 
of ready money with the consequent cur- 
tailment of business activity, resulted in a 
remarkable decline in the values of all 
stocks and bonds, and many business enter- 
prises which seemed good earners a year 



ago, are to-day profitless, showing con- 
clusively the element of risk in such in- 
vestments. 

During the same period banks in New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, anil nearly all other cities, required 
savings depositois to give sixty days* 
notice to withdraw money. But the CEN- 
TRAL NATIONAL BANK, of Battle Creek. 
PAID EVERY WITHDRAWAL ON DE- 
MAND AND IN CURRENCY whenever so 
requested. Every dollar saved here is 
worth on? hundred cents now and always, 
with four per cent, interest added. 

It is not only safety that the saver wants. 
He desires also to be able to get his money 
if he needs it. 
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The Central National Bank meets both of 
these requirements fully. This bank has 
capital $200,000.00, surplus $50,000.00, and 
stockholders’ liability $200,000.00; in all 
$450,000.00 additional security which stands 
between you and loss. 

The character of its management, its 
financial strength and the stability of its 
resources can in no way be better proven 
than by the facts above set forth. 

Four per cent, is paid on savings, com- 
pounded quarterly. A pass book will be 
mailed to you promptly upon receipt of en- 
closed blank, filled out, with remittance for 
your first deposit. 

If you have some money you wish to in- 
vest where it will be protected by large 
Capital and by Government supervision, put 
it in the Strongest Bank in Calhoun County 
— The Central National Bank of Battle Creek. 

Hoping to hear from you and assuring 
you of prompt and courteous attention to 
your favors, I am, 

No. 2. 

Dear Sir: — When you tie up money in any 
Individual enterprise, it Immediately be- 
comes a matter of care, attention and pos- 
sibly of worry to you. Your returns in the 
way of dividends, and perhaps even the 
safety of your principal depend on success 
in all the details of management. Any in- 
dividual business may encounter difficulties 
impossible to overcome. Failure may come 
from any one of dozens of wholly unex- 
pected causes. 

It may be that changes in your own af- 
fairs will make it necessary to realize on 



your investments, and that may be the 
very time when it is most impossible to 
sell on a fair basis, and a heavy sacrifice 
may result. 

But when you invest your surplus money 
in a savings account in the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Battle Creek, the chance* 
of loss, of uncertainty, of worry and all 
care and attention on your part, are wholly 
eliminated. 

This bank is radically different from any 
individual business enterprise. Its money 
is scattered in many diversified loans, all 
payable in short time, and, because of their 
diversity, the chance of loss to the bank Is 
very small, while the possibility of even the 
slightest loss reaching you is wholly elimi- 
nated by the bank's own capital, surplus 
and stockholders’ liability amounting to 
$450,000.00 by the active supervision of the 
United States Government, and by the con- 
stant, personal oversight of a Board of 
Directors chosen from among the most con- 
servative, responsible and experienced 
bankers and business men in Battle Creek. 

Your savings here earn FOUR per cent., 
compounded quarterly. You can draw the 
interest In cash, or if not so drawn it is 
added to the account without attention on 
your part and thus the problem of collect- 
ing and reinvesting the interest is elimi- 
nated. 

On receipt of the enclosed blank, filled out 
with remittance of your first deposit, a sav- 
ings pass book with proper credit will be 
mailed to you promptly. 

Assuring you of prompt and courteous at- 
tention to your letters, I am. 



MORE CONTESTS 

BANKS FIND THEM VERY STIMULATIVE OF INTEREST 



O UR banking friends in different sec- 
tions of the country who are inter- 
ested in the contest idea continue to 
furnish us with information concerning 
contests of various kinds. 

We reproduce a photograph of the corn 
exhibit of the First National Bank of 
Joliet, 111. “The Banker,” the house organ 
of that institution, describes the corn con- 
test as follows: 

Our corn contest held on October 19th, 
20th and 21st, was a great success. All our 
farmer friends came to town and seemed 
to have a good time and we had just as 
much fun as they did. 

The Executive Council of the Farmers* 
Banquet very kindly took charge of the con- 
test for us and to them is due all of the 
credit. This committee is composed of the 
following well-known gentlemen: Geo. L. 

Francis, Judge A. O. Marshall, J. W. Pat- 
terson, Geo. Boardman, L. p. Conant and 
Jonathan Mather. 

This committee had entire charge of the 
judging and for this purpose they employed 
Mr. Dwight Funk of Bloomington who is 

3 



looked upon as one of the best corn judges 
In the state. The prize of $25.00 was 
awarded to Mr. Wm. Green of Lockport 
and the following four contestants were 
given honorable mention: 

H. J. Brookman of Troy, 

H. B. Francis of New Lenox, 

John Surges of Joliet, 

John Cutler of Homer. 

Between sixty and seventy farmers en- 
tered corn in this contest and to them we 
wish to extend our hearty thanks. Next 
year we will have our contest a little later 
in the season and will hope to make it still 
more attractive to the corn raisers. 



The Central Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Madison, Wis., has inaugurated a contest 
which is more directly concerned with get- 
ting in new deposits. It is called a “One 
Hundred Dollar Name Contest,” and the 
rules are given as follows: 



Realizing that many people start a sav- 
ings account on the spur of the moment and 
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then through lack of system, or perhaps 
because they have set no definite sum to 
save, soon cease to make regular deposits 
and upon the first temptation spend the 
few dollars saved, we have carefully 
thought out a plan whereby you can easily 
accumulate One Thousand Dollars. 

The plans is simple — It provides for a 
regular monthly deposit of but Seven Dol- 
lars ■with this company for a period of ten 
years. Your deposits will earn interest 
during that time, and at the end of ten 
years, while you have actually deposited but 



paper and enclose in the envelope and seal 
same. Then either bring or mail same to 
this office. If mailed, put first envelope in 
a second envelope and address Central Wis- 
consin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 

Rule 3. Contest will close sharp at 12 
o’clock noon, Dec. 1st. Names submitted 
after that hour or bearing postmark show- 
ing that they were mailed subsequent to 
that hour will not be considered. 

Rule 4. All names will be finally con- 
sidered by the officers of this company 
sitting as contest judges and announcement 




INTERIOR OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK, JOI.TF.T, ILL., SHOWING ITS CORN EXHIBIT 



$840 you wil^ receive the sum of One Thou 



sand Dollars. 

Here are some plain figures — 

$7 a month for one year, 7x12 $84.00 

Total amount deposited In ten years 840.00 

Amount paid to you at end of ten 

years 1,000.00 

Amount of interest your money has 

earned 160.00 



Contest Rules. 

We want a name which will be suitable 
for this plan of saving — a name that will be 
short and straight to the point. You per- 
haps can think of a good name and if It 
proves to be the one selected you will re- 
ceive the prize of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS. 

Rule 1. Name must not contain more 
than four words. 

Rule 2. All names must be submitted 
strictly as follows: Write the name on the 

outside of an envelope. Write your own 
name and address upon a separate slip of 



of the winner will be made through the 
Madison newspapers on December 10, when 
$100.00 will be given to the winner. 

Doubtless you are interested not only In 
this contest but you will also be interested 
in the plan for saving a Thousand Dollars. 

To be the possessor of $1,000 means inde- 
pendence, it means that when opportunity 
for some good business investment comes 
that you will be ready; it means more than 
insurance and is better than the ordinary 
savings account for it provides a method of 
small regular monthly payments w'hich soon 
become a fixed habit and are so small that 
you will never notice them. 

We will be pleased to enter your name as 
a depositor in our new' plan. 

It is not necessary to be a depositor to 
enter this contest. 



Mr. C. I.. Glenn, Advertising Manager of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., sends us a newspaper clipping 
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and a program of the awarding of prices 
in this bank’s tobacco growing contest. Mr. 
Glenn said that the program was given “To 
a Court House packed with farmers. It 
was our biggest success." 

The program follows: 

1. Selection Salem Boys Band 

2. Introduction. 

3. Welcome to City R. I. Dalton 

Mayor City of Winston 

4 . General Welcome F. H. Fries 

President Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 

5. Response to Welcome J. D. Waddell 

of Forsyth County 

6. Selection Salem Boys Band 

7. How the Bank Can Serve the Farmer.. 

J. A. Gray, Sr. 

Vice-Pres. Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 

8. Benefit of Personal Acquaintance 

H. F. Shaffner 

V.-P. and Treas. Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. 

9. Tobacco — Its Culture and Handling (Il- 

lustrated Lecture) . . .E. H. Mathewson 
U. S. Agricultural Dept. Expert on 
Tobacco. 

10. The Piedmont Section— Best Spot on 

Earth J. S. Kuykendall 

Secretary Board of Trade 

11 . Selection Salem Boys Band 

Awarding prizes and sale of the Wachovia 

Bank and Trust Company contest tobacco 
on all the Warehouse floors, beginning at 
9.30 a. m., November 15th, 1911. 

A portion of the newspaper article reads: 

Who would have thought that there was 
a single acre of land in this section that 
could produce two thousand pounds of to- 
bacco in the dryest year this section has 
experienced in thirty years? Yet this has 
been done— not only by one man, but by 
others. And who would have thought that 
any one acre of land in this section could 
produce as much as three hundred dollars* 
'worth of tobacco under such weather con- 



ditions as we had this year? Yet this feat 
was accomplished, as proven by the sale 
last Wednesday. 

There were eight prizes offered by the 
banking house, open to the farmers of For- 
syth, Surry, Stokes, Yadkin, Alexander, 
Caldwell, Davie, Davidson, Guilford, Iredell, 
Rockingham and Wilkes counties in this 
State and Patrick and Carroll counties, Vir- 
ginia. About two hundred and fifty growers 
originally entered, but the seasons were so 
unfavorable during the summer months 
that all but forty-two became discouraged 
and dropped out of the contest. 

The sale was held Wednesday, beginning 
at nine o’clock. Each warehouse here had 
some of this tobacco and the best buyers 
from each firm attended the sales. Much 
interest was manifested by the public In 
this sale, there being so many people about 
the tobacco that the buyers had difficulty 
in getting to it. 

The yield from forty-two acres in ques-, 
tion aggregated 56,634 pounds, which shows 
that on an average 1348^ pounds were pro- 
duced to the acre. The 66,634 pounds sold 
for 96,617.85, an average of $11.66 per hun- 
dred. This is something over two dollars 
higher than the general market average at 
this time. Each acre produced on an aver- 
age $157.57 worth of leaf. 

The above figures speak for themselves. 
“Fewer acres and larger yields” would be 
a mighty good slogan for the average farmer 
anyway. 

The warehousemen themselves were not 
allowed to bid on any of the tobaccos on 
their floors. Mr. James Watson got the 
highest price — fifty-three cents a pound — of 
any of the contestants. It will be seen from 
the prices of each grade as printed below, 
there was a big variation in prices, rang- 
ing all the way from one-half a cent a 
pound up to fifty-three cents. Each con- 
testant’s tobacco was numbered and only 
the contestant himself and the floor man- 
agers knew the names of the contestants 
while the selling was In progrss. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 



Note mud Comment on Current Flnmnciml Publicity 



R EPRODUCED herewith is an adver- 
tisement of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York that was 
written for insertion in financial publications. 
The idea is excellent and the copy is strong 
and forceful enough to impress the out-of- 
town hanker, who may be seeking a re- 
serve agent in New York, with the facilities 
of this very large institution. 

The small emblem cuts that have been 
inserted in the two upper corners are direct 
reproductions of the carved symbols adorn- 
ing the columns of the main banking room 
in the National Bank of Commerce build- 
ing. They typify commerce, strength and 
p rofpressi veness. 

There is but one adverse criticism to be 



made of this otherwise very attractive piece 
of publicity and that relates to the kind of 
type used in the body of the ad. 

Undoubtedly the Old English type is 
trying to the eyes; readers will hesitate 
before poring over words that do not 
lend themselves to a rapid-fire perusal. 



Referring to the group of advertise- 
ments of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Mr. Ellsworth, Publicity Man- 
ager, writes as follows: 



Dear Mr. MacGregor: 

In accordance with your suggestion, I 
have pleasure in enclosing several ads. re- 
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up-bmlfaing of tl ?ii 9ank been bite to a policy that baa 
t|l been omiertoattbt yet progre**toe. Jloto ranking a* one of 
tbe *tnmge*t financial institution* in tbe toorlfc, it otters 
clients rbery facility tor tbe prompt anb proper transaction of aO 
branches of bomestic anb toreign banking, anb sucb liberality ot 
treatment as is consistent toitb prnbeme. Accounts are soliciteb 
from those kobo contemplate opening neto or abbitional accounts 
in JUto Jork City. 



CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROPITS 

FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 



A STRONG Al'PEAL BY A VERY BIG BANK 



cently placed In various newspapers and 
financial journals, and perhaps it may in- 
terest you to have me tell you a little story 
about each one. 

Number 1, “The New Inheritance Tax 
Law of New York State,” appeared in sev- 
eral of the New York dailies and a number 
of out of town dallies in adjoining states. 
This ad. refers specificially to one thing and 
one thing only, and for that reason re- 
ceived more attention than ads. which touch 
on a number of points. This ad. has not 
been published since September but we are 
dally receiving requests for the booklet to 
which It refers. Altogether we have re- 
ceived over 700 mall requests In i espouse to 
this ad. and as many more personal in- 
quiries. This gives us a list of names which 
is about 50 per cent. "w r heat.” 

Number 2, "Fiduciary Service,” is, of 
course, a general publicity ad. and does not 
contemplate specific replies. In spite of this 
fact, however, we have received business 
which can be directly traced to this par- 
ticular ad. This appeared in the New Yoik 
dailies only. 

Number 3, “Equipment Notes to Net VU," 
is merely one of the numerous specific bond 
offerings made by our company. This ad. 
appeared In several of the general maga- 
zines and also in the financial journals. 

Number 4, “Convertible 6% Notes at par,” 
refers to the gold notes of the Denver Gas 
& Electric Company, and the inquiries and 
sales which resulted from this ad. were most 
gratifying. The ad. was placed in the New 
York dailies and in magazines of general 
circulation. 

Number 5, “Investments.” discusses a 
feature of intelligent investment which has 
grown to be very popular. We refer to 
diversification in the placing of one’s invest- 
ment funds. As shown in the ad., an in- 



vestor may buy four different bonds of 
varying rates of interest, the average yield 
for the four being in excess of 5.35 per cent. 
The Inquiries which come in from this par- 
ticular kind of ad. are interesting as well as 
profitable. 

Number ff, "Short Term Investments,” 
directs attention to a booklet recently pre- 
pared by the Guaranty Trust Company, con- 
taining a list of the principal short term 
securities which are known and dealt in in 
the principal American markets. It is 
needless to say that the inquiries in re- 
sponse to this ad. have been numerous. 

Yours very truly, 

F. W. ELLSWORTH, 

Publicity Manager. 



The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis has issued an effective booklet deal- 
ing with the plan of its First Mortgage 
$500 Real Estate Serial Notes. 



From Mr. Charles S. Marvel of the First- 
Second National Bank of Akron, O., we re- 
ceived this letter: 

For the enclosed draft kindly send me 
your book "Pushing Your Business” 
and list of prepared bank ads. as per 
announcement in the current number of 
your monthly. 

The Bankers Magazine is one of the 
most valuable that comes to my desk 
and your advertising talks are a great 
help. 

Your opinion as to the merit of the 
enclosed seal would be appreciated. 
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fiduciary Service 

For Tory obvious reasons trusts executed by 
Individuals are apt to be at more or lees disadvan- 
tage compared to those handled by the specialised 
ssrvloe of a trust company. 

This Company is authorised by the laws of (hi 
State of New York to act in various fiduciary cape* 
dMeo. In all of which Its service is prompt, efldent 
and eoonomicaL It acts as executor or trustee under 
wills; administrator of the estates of deceased per* 
sons; guardian of minora; committee of incompetent 
persons; and as trustee to execute sli kinds of trusts. 

Conwposdenm or a panoaal Interview cordially laritad 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

26 Nassau Street 
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The seal is reproduced herewith. We told 
Mr. Marvel it was good, although possibly 
the picture represents the bank as too much 
on the edge of a precipice, and that the 




founded on a rock 



rock idea could be retained without con- 
veying that impression. Mr. Marvel re- 
plied : 



The copy of “Pushing Your Business’* 
and prepared ads. came to-day. I have 
not had an opportunity to examine them 
carefully but the first impression was a 
most favorable one. 

For your criticism of our seal, I wish 
to thank you. The idea for this sug- 
gested itself during the excavating for 
the building recently completed and now 
occupied by this bank. The cellar was 
blasted from solid rock which took 
several months and excited considerable 
curiosity as well as newspaper com- 
ment so you may readily see that our 
slogan “Solid as the rock on which It is 
built” is very apropos. 



The Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
New York City, is using a very good folder 
entitled “The Convenience of the Personal 
Check.” 



Printed in red on the envelope enclosing 
the monthly house organ, “The Solicitor,” 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., is this admonition: 

This Booklet is my Idea of what a Bank 
Magazine Should be — Read It! 

C. L. GLENN, Advg. Mlgr. 

Referring to the tobacco contest de- 
scribed elsewhere in this department, Mr. 
Glenn writes: 

This was the best publicity we have 
had. It did more to attract attention 
among the thousands of farmers who 
sell tobacco on this market than any- 
thing we have attempted and it stirred 
up our town people. The result must 



be beneficial to the bank and to the 
town for it brought town and country 
nearer together. 

I always look forward to the coming 
of The Bankers Magazine and turn to 
the department you so ably edit, first. 



The Naugatuck (Conn.) Savings Bank 
sends us a collection of its advertising blot- 
ters, etc. These are for various purposes — 
school children, depositors, when interest is 
w ritten in passbooks, and so on. The copy 
is very good. 



Mr. B. W. Moser, Publicity Manager of 
the St. Ix>uis Union Trust Company, St* 
Louis, Mo., writes: 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you a cut of our new post-card savings 
bank, as requested in your favor of the 
10th. To the best of my knowledge, 
this is the only bank of its kind in the 
United States. It seems as though no 
one ever thought of combining the post- 
card and the savings bank until Mr. 
Edward Mead, Syndicate Trust Build- 
log, St. Louis, submitted the proposi- 
tion to me. It seemed to be a good 
thing and I took it. Results have proven 
that it certainly is a good thing. 

It is a money saver in that it can be 
sent as first-class mail for one cent and 
costs less than any bank I ever saw'. 

It is a money getter. For it not only 
forcefully suggests to save, but it con- 
cretely Induces one to slip a dime at a 
time into each little pocket until a dol- 
lar is saved and an account opened. 

In this way it serves the first mission 
of the metal savings bank, with the ad- 
vantage that the cost Is only about 
l-100th as much to say nothing of the 
cost of distribution. 

I know how' anxious I am to read of 
new' ways and means of advertising, so 
thought you would want to tell your 




readers of this simple though valuable 
find for any company soliciting savings 
accounts. 

Assuring you that I shall be glad to 
receive a visit from you If ever in St. 
Louis, and thanking you for your con- 
sideration, I am. 

This idea is certainly a good one. What 
next? 
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BRANCH BANK ADVERTISING 



The Traders Bank of Canada has a large 
number of branches throughout the Do- 
minion and it keeps them well supplied 
with good advertising matter as witness the 
samples shown herewith. Mr. Charles D. 
’Wills is advertising manager of this bank. 



The National Bank of Commerce of Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., knows how to make the 
copy fit the medium. On the back cover 
page of a recent Issue of the local High 
School paper it ran this ad.: 

Hit First Job. 

Last week, John D. Rockefeller, the rich- 
est man in the world, hoisted a big Ameri- 
can flag, out at his Forest Hill estate in 
Cincinnati. The occasion was the 56th an- 
niversary of securing his first job, and he 



says that everything that followed has been 
the result of thrift, Industry and some busi- 
ness sense and skill. The job was that of 
bookkeeper in a Cincinnati river front for- 
warding house. He proved to be a good 
accountant, one of the first on the job and 
last to leave shop. One year later his salary 
was raised to $25 a month, he began to save 
money, and the next year he was in busi- 
ness for himself. It Is a short human In- 
terest story, containing all the philosophy 
of business success*, and the crux of the 
whole matter Is “he began to save money.*' 
You probably had a better start than 
Rockefeller had, but the magician of mil- 
lions began to save money; and It is fair to 
assume from results that the savings of his 
earnings was as important a matter to him 
as the job. The savings were made as In- 
dustrious as the man. They were husbanded 
for the opportunity, put to work, perhaps, 
in some strong bank, like The National 
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PART OF A SERIES WHICH HAS BEEN RUNNING IN BOSTON NEWSPAPERS FOR OVER A YEAR, PREPARED 
FOR THIS COMPANY BY THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT OF THE BANKERS PUBI.1SHINO COMPANY 



Bank of Commerce, of Williamson, W. Va. p 
with half a million of assets to guarantee 
their safety where they added their earn- 
ings to his and were ready on call for the 
opportunity. 

Have YOU begun to save money? 



“The Middle of tlie Road” is the title 
of a good folder issued bv the First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 'The idea 
governing the choice of the title is con- 
tained in this paragraph: 

In other words, you would be like the 
gentleman who employed as his carriage 
driver not a man who could come closest to 
the fence without running Into it, but the 
man who could drive straight down the 
middle of the road. 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertising 
matter Issued by them from time to time. 
Others can get on this list free of charge by 
writing to the editor of this department. 
Watch each month for new names and add 
them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John \V. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 



Charles D; Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank* 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier. Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New' York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Com- 
pany, New' York City. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtow'n 
Branch, N. Y. 

W. R. Stackhouse, Citv National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, Cashier, Citizens 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
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J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, S8 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, Advertising Manager, Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C*. E. Taylor, Jr., President, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen. Cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekireh, Secretary. North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 



GET IN LINE GENTLEMEN, IT COSTS 
ONLY POSTAGE. 

I wish to state that the bank advertising 
exchange list is helping a worthy cause as 
far as I am concerned. The members on 
the list are continually sending their new 
matter, from which much benefit is to be 
derived. With several of the members on 
the list, I keep up correspondence, in which 
we give and receive help in solving adver- 
tising problems. I think the members on 
the list owe thanks to The Bankers Maga- 



zine, for extending to us, the use of their 
columns. Yours truly, 

CHAS. D. WELLS, 

Advertising Manager, The Traders Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Ont. 



“DEE- LIGHTED.” 

I would consider it a favor if you would 
change my name from your li»t of men who 
are willing to exchange advertising circu- 
lars, etc., from the Bank of Coney Island 
to the Windsor Trust Company, New York 
City. 

I was delighted with the advertising mat- 
ter I received at the Bank of Coney Island, 
and feel that I could not well be without 
the benefits afforded by the bureau started 
by you. 

Yours very truly, 

H. M. JEFFERSON. 



IDEA VERY GOOD. 

We shall be very glad to have you add 
our name to the list of those who are will- 
ing to exchange booklets, folders and other 
advertising matter issued from time to time. 
We think this idea is very good, and be- 
lieve that your list will expand very rapidly. 

Yours very truly, 

C. E. TAYLOR, JR., President. 

The Wilmington Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C. 



“PUBLICITY BOOMERS.” 



Would greatly appreciate having my name 
added to the long list of “publicity boomers.” 
The idea is a capital one and who knows but 
some day w T e may have a “National Bankers' 
Advertising Association” and hold real con- 
ventions? 



A. A. EKIRCH, 



Secretary North Side Savings Bank, New 
York. 



NEW MECHANICAL METHOD OF EXTRACTING GOLD 



A MAC HIKE for saving gold contained 
in slimes and wastes from alluvial 
gold-mining operations has been in- 
vented in New South Wales and is being 
tried in New Zealand, with a fair prospect, 
it seems, of proving of great help to gold 
mining in this Dominion. 

The machine works much on the same 
principle as flour-milling machinery, in re- 
jecting rubbish by throwing it out through 
percussive and vibratory motion. In place 
of the stones at present in the false bot- 
toms of sluice boxes, there is a system of 
balls, running in channels, so set that they 
cannot bunch up or hang together, but 
move continuously, keeping the matter 
treated moving all the time, and insisting on 
precipitation by their resistance to every 
particle of metal or mineral carried to them 
by the run of the water. The ceaseless mo- 
tion of the balls is given by two mechanical 
operations on the part of the machinery 
working the plant; one of the motions is 
percussive and the other vibratory, there 
being no suggestion of a rotary action or 
of an up-and-down motion. Every move- 



ment is in tlie direction of throwing the 
values hack and throwing drosses off. 
The percussive movement has the effect of 
drawing the weighty substances in the direc- 
tion of the blow. 

The apparatus consists of a series of 
large trays, the bottoms of which arc chan- 
neled, the channels being Ailed with the 
halls previously mentioned for keeping up 
the agitation conducive to the quick pre- 
cipitation of values. A system of springs 
and tensions gives percussive and vibratory 
effects to the trays, dispelling the gangue 
in the direction of the flow of the water 
and drawing the metal values to the next 
tray, where there is another grading and a 
similar general treatment, varied in the de- 
tail to suit the class of matter being dealt 
with. The result of the working of the 
trays is a product, in values, easily handled 
for concentration on any of the ordinary 
vanners. 

The machine thus explained is the inven- 
tion of E. J. Swyny, of the Mineral Re- 
clamation Works, Rozelle, New South 
Wales. 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 



EUROPEAN 



BANKING IN THE 

A N interesting review of banking in the 
h. United Kingdom is presented in the 
I.ondon “Economist's” issue of October 
21, from which the following is taken: 

Money market conditions in the first half 
of this year were not hv any means unprof- 
itable from the bankers' point of view, rates 
being easy, with trade active, and conse- 
quently a fair supply of bills on offer. 
Under the autumnal strain of 1010 the bank 
rate rose from three to five per cent, in a 
fortnight. The five per cent, rate lasted 
from the middle of October to the end of 
November, and from then until the end of 
January the market was working on a 4*4 
per cent, minimum. In mid-February a 
further descent to 3*4 per cent, was made, 
on March d three per cent, was reached, and 
this figure ruled until the end of the half 
year. The average for the period was £3 
7s 7d, as compared with £3 12s 6d for the 
first half of 1010, when, however, the mar- 
ket was far from normal, for the collection 
of taxes was held over with the budget and 
the stock exchange had a burst of specula- 
tive activity, bringing in its train an enor- 
mous flood of capital issues. In the first 
half of this year . the stock exchange was 
quieter and the capital applications smaller. 



UNITED KINGDOM 

There was, however, quite a boom in home 
railway stocks, and large blocks were taken 
off tiic market and pawned with the banks. 
The bank reports fox* the half year showed 
that profits were well maintained, and divi- 
dends in several instances were higher, be- 
cause large appropriations for depreciation 
of securities were not necessary at the end 
of June, Consols having declined only one- 
quarter point in the six months. It seems, 
liowever, as if further allowances may be 
required out of the profits of the current 
half year unless some improvement occurs 
in gilt-edged investments. The figures pre- 
sented in our banking supplements even' 
half year show that the business transacted 
by the commercial community has increased 
enormously in comparison with ten or twen- 
ty years ago, but bankers’ profits have not 
expanded in a similar proportion, and there 
is no doubt that increased competition, 
which has led to the opening of several bank 
branches in every town and suburb, thereby 
raising expenditure on office rent and salar- 
ies, has resulted in a narrowing of the mar- 
gin of profit. In fact, Ixindon banks are, 
perhaps, over-ready to cater for business 
which cannot possibly return any profit at 
first, in the hope of a problematical future. 
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To avoid costly competition and yet to se- 
cure business has been the object of the 
policy of amalgamation — a policy which 
seems to have been overdone in the last few 
years. As an experienced financier remarked 
to us the other day, “Plenty of men can 
manage a million well, but very few thirty 
millions.” The* number of banks, however, 
is now so much reduced that a natural check 
Is operating. In 1896 there were sixteen 
London clearing banks, with 796 branches; 
by 1892 there were twenty-four clearing 
banks, with 1,086 branches; now the num- 
ber has gone back to sixteen, but they have 
well over 11,000 branches between them, while 
our tabular statement shows the number of 
branch banks in England to be 5,268. If, 
therefore, any truth is to be found in the 
allegation that amalgamations restrict credit 
facilities in local industries, it is obvious 
that the policy of numerous branches has 
extended the convenience of a banking: ac- 
count to many small traders previously 
without. The present figures, when com- 
pared with those published in October, 1910, 
show the result of two important amalga- 
mations: the Carlisle and Cumberland has 
been absorbed by the Bank of Liverpool 
and the Halifax and Huddersfield Union by 
the Halifax Joint-Stock, the name of this 
combination being changed . to the West 
Yorkshire Bank, while Lloyds Bank has 
taken over a small private bank, well known 
in Smithfield. The London Trading Bank 
has disappeared from the active list, the 
uneasiness caused among the class of small 
customers by the Birkbeck failure having 
led to a run which it was unable to meet. 
The creditors, however, will not suffer much 
loss apparently. ThC result of these changes 
is shown in a reduction of £117.000 in the 
paid-up capital of the English joint-stock 
banks between June 30, 1910, and June 30, 
1911. The Scotch and Irish capital remains 
unchanged: 

Joint-Stock Capital as at End of June. 

Inc. 

1910. 1911. or Dec. 



£ £ £ 

England 62, 284. COO 62,167,000 *117,000 

Scotland 9,241,000 9.241 000 

Ireland 7,309,000 7,309,000 



78,834,000 78,717,000 *117,000 

* Decrease. 

Amalgamations in the last few years have 
frequently been accompanied bv a reduction 
in the combined paid-np capital of the 
banks, owing to the payment of a portion 
of the price of the absorlied hanks in cash 
or by means of shares at a higher premium, 
so that the total paid-up capital is now 
lower than it w*as eight years ago. Until 
then it had increased from year to year 
with comparative regularity. The above fig- 
ures do not include the capital of the pri- 
vate hanks which publish accounts, as these 
state capital and reserves in one sum, and 



to show the total bank capital r.nd reserves 
in the United Kingdom as far as they can 
he ascertained the reserves and capital have 
been added together in the following tabe: ' 

Capital and Reserves \s at End of June. 

1910. 1911. Inc. or Dec. 

£ £ £ 

England (joint- 
stock banks 
and private 
banks that 
publish ac- 
counts)... 102,890 000 102,067.000 — 823,000 

Scotland 17,472.000 17,560,000 + 88,000 

Ireland 11,453.000 11. 480, COO + 27,000 

131,815,000 131,107,000 — 708,000 



We have shown that the English capital 
is £117,000 lower, so that the total reserves 
of these banks have fallen by more than 
£700,000 in the year. This has been caused 
bv the necessity of making provision for 
tb? depreciation in the banks’ investments. 
'The reserves of the English joint-stock banks 
amounted at June 30 last to £36,268,500. 
The maximum figure was £37,232,000 at the 
end of June, 1903, but since that date it has 
fluctuated between £.36,000,000 and £37,000,- 
000, the writing down of investments having 
not only required all that could be spared 
from profits, but also required the appro- 
priation of considerable sums from reserve 
funds. 

Owing to the general rise in investment 
yields bank shares have depreciated in value, 
and the fall in them has been assisted by 
th** dwindling margin by w'hich dividends 
are covered by profits through the drain 
caused by the general fall in investment 
values to which w r e have referred. In addi- 
tion, there have been special circumstances 
during the half year which have not con- 
duced to the popularity of bank shares as 
investments. The failure of the Bank of 
Egypt has once more brought the danger of 
the partly paid share into prominence, W'hile 
the failure of the Birkbeck, the weakness 
revealed in the Stamford, Spalding and Bos- 
ton Bank and the Yorkshire Penny Bank 
has undermined the confidence which the 
very word bank inspired. The remarkable 
( and, from the shareholders’ standpoint, 
highly questionable) arrangement in respect 
of the Yorkshire Penny Bank may perhaps 
be responsible for the recent declines in the 
lending bank shares, for the share of the 
loss, to the joint-stock banks is an unknown 
quantity at present. Last May we were able 
to welcome a small improvement in the mar- 
ket value of bank shares, but recent events 
have wiped out that slight advance, and the 
average premium per cent, on the capital of 
English banks is now twelve points below 
what it was at this time last year. 



The effect of continued prosperity of 
trade and the extension of banking business 
to the humbler depositor, who though small 



individually is important collectively, is seen 
in the growth of the liabilities of the banks 
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to the public. The note circulations of the 
English banks are unimportant apart from 
the Bank of England, and the joint-stock 
issues are falling into disuse even in the 
limited areas to which they are restricted. 
The largest English circulation is £37,305 
by the Wilts and Dorset Bank. But the 
Scotch and Irish note issues are still im- 
portant, though, with the exception of the 
Bank of Ireland circulation, they are slowly 
decreasing. The item of acceptances shows 
an increase of about £1,000,000. The fig- 
ures of the Manchester and Liverpool Dis- 
trict account for more than this sum alone, 
but other important increases are the Bank 
of Liverpool and the London and South- 
Western. In the whole list the highest pro- 
portions of acceptances are shown by the 
German Bank of Ixmdon and the London 
and Hanseatic Bank. Current and deposit 
accounts show a rise of nearly £15,000,000, 
and as the Bank of England’s deposits are 
.£12,900.000 below the abnormally high figure 
at the end of June, 1910, due to the delayed 
taxes and also of the incidence of the end of 
the month, it follows that the joint-stock 
bank deposits are £27,000,000 greater. The 
London County and Westminster has an in- 
crease of nearly £7,000,000, a part of w-hich 
no doubt it has secured from Birklieck cus- 



tomers, but Lloyds has an advance of just 
over £3,000,000, due to the amalgamation of 
an old Smithfield firm, and so remains the 
largest joint-stock bank as regards deposit*. 
Barclay’s show a rise of £1,500,000 without 
the addition of the Stamford Spalding fig- 
ures, as combined accounts have not yet been 
issued. 



FOREIGN RECOGNITION OF THE 
NEW YORK MONEY MARKET 

C OMMENTING on the financial situation 
growing out of the late strained rela- 
tions between France and Germany, 
the London “Statist*’ says that the new* role 
bring played by New 7 York has not attracted 
the attention which it really deserves, and 
its importance has not been recognized even 
by those who ought to be the first to do so. 
Tt is now proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt that previous to the period when the 
acute tea v of war arose a few r months ago 
there had been speculation on the part of 
the German public in American securities 
of unsuspected magnitude. When the fear 
of war became really serious, and France 
and the other leading countries withdrew 
their surplus balances from Germany, the 
Gormans were compelled to throw the 
American securities which they had bought 
with borrowed money upon the Ixmdon and 
New York markets upon an unprecedented 
scale, and America was able to buy them 
up, no doubt at a very greatly reduced price. 
Still, the evidence afforded of the financial 
strength of the United States w T as impres- 
sive. When at last the selling ceased. New 
York, nfte~ all the buying, w-as rich enough to 
lend immense sums to Germany, so that the 
latter is able to go on speculating upon 
such a scale that l he president of the 
Reichsbank is once more warning the Ger- 
man public against the reckless speculation 
which he has been denouncing throughout 
the year. And this is happening in spite of 
the withdrawals of French and other for- 
eign capital from Germany. Those who 
would understand the real greatness of the 
United States should take note of all this — 
we mean public men and economic students, 
as well as bankers, merelwmts and investors. 

Not only has New York played this im- 
posing role during the past few r months, but 
it has remitted considerable amounts of gold 
to Pari*: and yet the American money mar- 
ket continues quite easy, and, as far as can 
be seen at present, will remain easy to the 
end of the year. Meantime, in spite of war* 
in spite of the delay in the signing of the 
Morocco treaty, in spite of the revolution in 
China, and all the other causes for caution, 
rates are declining here at home, for it 
seems clear now I hat until Argentina begins 
to take gold all the metal coming from 
South Africa will either go into tlie Bank 
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of England or into the Bank of France. 
No other country, apparently, is in a con- 
dition to take it The Egyptian demand, 
which for a few weeks was so large, dropped 
to £300,000 a week ago, and this week has 
dropped further to a quarter of a million. 
Apparently it will grow smaller and smaller 
for the reasons often explained in these col- 
umns. In India, as we point out elsewhere, 
trade is quiet, except in Calcutta, and the 
demand for India Council remittances is 
falling off, India being able to supply itself 
with the sovereigns it requires from Aus- 
tralia. Brazil has ceased to take gold. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia are 
not in a position to take it. Italy, as yet at 
all events, has not needed to finance the war 
against Turkey by raising international 
loans. And the United States, as we have 
just been pointing out, is playing the part 
that used to be played formerly bv London 
and Paris. 



SCOPE OF GERMAN BANKING 

T HE German banks, says a Berlin cor- 
respondent of “The Economist” (Lon- 
don), have a much wider sphere of 
action than our English deposit banks. Be- 
sides doing the same kind of business they are 
stock, bill and exchange brokers and deal- 
ers, banker-merchants, trust, financial and 
promoting companies, etc. What may be 
described as their chief merit and defect is 
their intimate connection with German in- 
dustrial life. There are few commercial and 
industrial German ventures, be they private 
concerns or joint-stock companies, which do 
not have at their disposal a fixed credit — 
uncovered (Blanko credit) or covered by 
very unliquid securities — with one or more 
banks. Not only have the banks promoted 
most of the industrial joint-stock compan- 
ies and retained part of their share capital, 
hut their managing directors remain mem- 
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hers of the board of these companies and 
draw personally large incomes for their ser- 
vices in that capacity. There are dozens of 
such bank managers, who sit on the boards 
of twenty to thirty miscellaneous companies 
and draw from these sources alone a yearly 
income of £10,000 and upwards, besides an 
income from their own bank amounting to 
perhaps as much. 

The question may well be asked: Are 
they w’orth it, and will a crisis not give rise 
to conflicts of interests? And the reply is 
not always satisfactory. Many of these 
high dignitaries, having been lawyers or of- 
ficials, do not command that knowledge of 
banking which would seem essential for a 
position as responsible and far more diffi- 
cult than that of an English bank manager, 
whose business is less risky and governed 
by well understood rules. 

Next to providing satisfactory dividends 
to the shareholders and fulfilling the wants 
of their clients, the chief task even of Ger- 
man banks is to maintain a liquid balance, 
and so preserve the confidence of their cred- 
itors. 



GROWTH OF BANKING IN 
GERMANY 

T HE National Monetary Commission 
has issued a translation of a new 
and especially prepared edition of 
Uiesser’s “The Great German Banks and 
Their Concentration.” Dr. Jacob Riesser, 
the author, is a judge in the German 
courts and honorary professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and the volume of which 
this is a revision and translation has been 
known to scholars in the original text for 
several years, but has been altogether re- 
written and brought down to date for the 
use of the commission. 

It presents a’ comprehensive review of the 
growth and influence of the great private 
banks of Germany in connection with the 
industrial history of the country from 18-18 
to the present, and devotes but little atten- 
tion to the Reichsbank and the semi-official 
institutions. Dr. Riesser calls attention to 
the enormous industrial development that 
has occurred in Germany durng the last 
sixty years and to the striking concentration 
of various German industrial and banking 
institutions that has taken place during the 
same time. 

During the last twenty-two years a num- 
ber of banks, among which the Deutsche 
Bank was the leader, extended their busi- 
ness to oversea and foreign operations by 
means of the establishment of subsidiary 
companies. This was another cause for the 
extension and consolidation of great bank- 
ing groups. Among special causes working 
for concentration in banking he enumerates: 
(1) The liquidation of banks after panics; 



(2) mistakes of legislation, such as the 
stamp and stock exchange laws. 

Dr. Riesser enumerates five great combi- 
nations of German financial institutions, 
each headed by a Berlin “great” bank. The 
largest of these is the group of the Deutsche 
Bank, which has a combined capital and 
surplus of about $200,000,000. Other groups 
are those of the Disconte-gesellschaft, with 
a capital and surplus of about $140,000,000; 
the Dresdner Bank, with $70,000,000; the 
Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein, with $70,- 
000,000, and the Darmsstadter Bank, with 
$75,000,000. 

Dr. Riesser summarizes the present situa- 
tion in banking as follows: 

“Out of a large number of independent 
banks there have been developed five power- 
ful groups, comprising in all forty-one 
banks. In this field, however, the process of 
concentration has by no means yet ended. 
It will in all probability not stop before it 
has come nearer its goal than to-day bv 
developing the smallest number of bank 
groups practicable, each embracing the 
largest possible number of banks. Until the 
groups of banks shall have reached a point 
of fairly equal strength, so that each one 
will respect Ihe other’s domains, we cannot 
look to a halt in the movement of concen- 
tration.” 



THE RUSSIAN BUDGET 

T HE Minister of Finance, in his ex- 
planatory statement regarding the 
1912 Budget, points out that an in- 
crease of £25,510,000 in ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expenditure is provided for as 
compared with 1911. This includes an in- 
crease of £8,900,000 for naval expenditure, 
of which £5,600,000 is to be allotted to the 
Fleet. For the rest, the principal items 
arc: For education purposes, ' £1,880,000 
more than in 1911; for agriculture, £1,- 
200,000 more; for general productive pur- 
poses and development, £7,580,000 more. 
The Minister stated that the general eco- 
nomic condition of Russia shows a decided 
change for the better. Increasing economic 
independence ot foreign markets was no- 
ticeable, and it had not been found neces- 
sary to contract new loans. On the con- 
trary, some of the old loans had been re- 
deemed before the appointed time, and 
while in the Budget for 1910-11 a sum of 
about £5,000,000 was set aside for redemp- 
tion purposes, this amount would be in- 
creased to £10,000,000 in 1912. At the 
same time there is a full flow of Russian 
securities from abroad. The effect of the 
failure of the crops in the east of the 
country, in some of the central Govern- 
ments, and in a part of Western Siberia is 
expected to be purely local, and will, it is 
thought, in no way influence the general 
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situation, the favorable character of which 
so far will permit the Government to carry 
out the measures for the strengthening of 
the monetary resources with a view to the 
establishment of Zemstvos in the towns. 



AUSTRALASIA 

A X Australian correspondent of the Lon- 
b. don “Economist” says that on the op- 
ening of the Federal Parliament the 
government presented a length# programme 
of work for the coming session. Chief among 
the measures proposed is the establishment of 
a Commonwealth Bank, while the banking law 
throughout Hie States is to be reformed and 
made uniform. Little is known about the 
intentions of the government as concerns the 
Commonwealth Bank, but ft is rumored that 
the ministry may possibly take over one of 
the smaller' Australian banks whose existing 
organization would obviate many of the dif- 
ficulties attending the creation of an abso- 
lutely new institution. Whatever the gov- 
ernment’s idea may be in this respect, the 
federal treasurer and his colleagues have 
so far given no hint. I should not be sur- 
prised, however, if something occurred be- 
fore this letter reaches you. It is thought 
that the proposed institution will be mod- 
elled on Mr. O’Malley’s scheme announced 
some time ago. This was that the bank 
shall do all the banking business of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, raise govern- 
ment loans, keep the gold reserves of the 
banks, and incidentally make very handsome 
profits, which now, so Mr. O’Malley says, 
fall into the coffers of the private banking 
institutions. 

The question of amending the Australian 
Notes Act is also to be brought before the 
House. This matter is to be reopened be- 
cause the volume of the Australian notes is 
now' approaching close to £10,000,000, and 
Mr. Fisher thinks that the amount of the stat- 
utory gold reserve will lock up far too much 



gold. At present the law provides for a 
gold reserve of twenty-five per cent, of the 
circulation up to £7,000,000 and £1 for £1 
in gold for every note issued above that 
sum. On a circulation of £10,000,000, this 
w'ould mean a gold reserve of £4,750,000, 
w’hich Mr. Fisher says is much too large. 
He holds that twenty-five per cent, all round 
w'ould be ample, and instances the Queens- 
land note issue with a reserve of only about 
twelve per cent. Tlus would, of course, suit 
his purpose very much better, for he would 
then have £7,500,000 to lend out to the 
States or to use in reproduction (or perhaps 
unproductive) works, while only holding 
£3,500,000 against a note issue of £10,- 
000 , 000 . 

The capital return for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1911, of the Australian (not includ- 
ing New Zealand) banks again shows expan- 
sion, although the quarter is normally a com- 
paratively quiet one. The totals under, the 
principal headings compare with those for 
the previous quarter and those for the cor- 
responding period of 1910 as follows: 

June. March, June, 

1910. 1911. 1911. 

Deposits — £ £ £ 

Fixed 72,650,099 77,549,399 79,192,853 

Free 55,230,887 €1,756,089 62,184,476 



Total... 127,880,986 139,305,488 141,377,329 

Advances .. 101,393,927 110,661,507 113,141,238 
Coin and bul- 
lion 30,143,555 33,275,911 33,628,207 



During, the twelve months fixed deposits 
have increased by £6,542,754 and the free 
money (current accounts) has increased bv 
£6,953,589. 

Owing largely to the extension of the op- 
erations of commercial firms and companies 
from State to State several banks have 
found it expedient, in order to conserve 
their interests, to open inter-State branches. 
The Royal Bank of Australia and the Co- 
lonial Bank of Australasia — both Victorian 
institutions — have established themselves in 
Sydney. The London Bank of Australia 
has opened in Adelaide. The Bank of New 
South Wales has recently opened in 
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Launceston, and is now represented in every 
State as well as in New Zealand. The 
Queensland National Bank is about to es- 
tablish a branch in Melbourne. The Bank 
of New Zealand is now more in evidence in 
Melbourne, having purchased a Collins street 
property. 



STATE NOTES IN NEW ZEALAND 

D ISCUSSION has taken place in New 
Zealand upon Sir Joseph Ward’s pro- 
posals to replace the bank notes by 
State note?, as has been done in Australia. 
It would appear, says the “British Austra- 
lasian/’ that the New Zealand banks arc not 
very keen upon retaining their note issues, 
as some years back the tax was advanced 
from two to three per cent., and it practi- 
cally took all the profit out of them. The 
note circulation in New Zealand is, in the 
aggregate, about £1,700,000, but consider- 
ably more than half of it is issued by the 
Bank of New Zealand, in which, by the way, 
the government is an important shareholder. 
“Let us suppose,*’ says tlie Sydney “Tele- 
graph,” “that the banks took up £3,000,000 
of the government notes, paying for them in 
gold, and that the New Zealand government 
retained fifty per cent. (£1,500,000) in coin 
against them. It would get a loan of 
£1,500,000 free of interest, but would lose 
about one-half per cent, upon printing and 
maintaining the notes in a presentable con- 
dition. At present it draws, say, £51,000 a 
year from the note tax, which would be lost, 
plus, say £15,000 a year in maintaining the 
note, or together £60,000. On the other 
hand, it would gain, say, £55,250 a year by 
paying no interest upon £1,500,000, taking 
the rate at 3% per cent., which looks rather 
a losing game. Even if we took the interest 
at four per cent., there would still be a loss, 
and it is difficult to see how a profit can be 
made unless the treasury pockets much more 
of the coin and weakens tlie backing of the 
note.” 



ASIATIC 

INCREASED BANKING FACILITIES 
IN GERMAN CHINA 

W HILE heretofore the Deutsche- A sia- 
tische Bank, which is also the Ger- 
man Government repository, has had 
a monopoly in the general banking business 
in this German leased territory, it has been 
officially announced that the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation will estab- 
lish a special branch in Tsingtau on January 
1, 1912, for the purpose of conducting a 
general banking business following their 
systems established in Shanghai, Hongkong 
and other Far Eastern ports. 



While all the foreign banking institutions 
doing business in China have had local 
agents here, whose functions were limited 
solely to the buying and selling of foreign 
exchange, this new departure is hailed as a 
further evidence of the growing commercial 
and industrial imj>ortance of Tsingtau. 

The Ta Cli'ing Yin Hou, known as the 
Chinese Government Bank in Tsingtau, is, 
on account of its increasing business, forced 
to erect a new and modern bank building in 
the better commercial section of Tsingtau. 



IMPERIAL JAPANESE MINISTER 
OF FINANCE 

T HE new Imperial Japanese Minister of 
Finance and former president of the 
Bank of Japan, was born a samurai 
of the Usuki clan in tlie third year of Ansei 
era (1856). Educated first in what is now 
the Keio University, he later transferred 
himself to the Mitsubishi Commercial 
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School. After completing his studies in the 
latter institution, he served as liead master 
at the business institute established by the 
Okayama Prefecture, and later was *m^d$ 
the head instructor at the commercial school 
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of the Osaka Urban Government. Quitting 
his career as a tutor, he entered, in 1883, 
the well-known firm of Mitsubishi and was 
promoted to the chief of the branch in 
Korea of the famous Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
( Japan Mail S. S. Co.), which was at the 
time formed by amalgamation of the Kyodo 
Transportation Company with the great 
Mitsubishi. In 1889 he was singled out of 
his many colleague^ for the important posi- 
tion of the chief cashier of the Nippon 
■Ginko (the Bank of Japan), besides being a 
director of the Yokohama, Specie Bank. In 
1896 he was elevated to the directorship of 



the former, the supreme monetary oriran of 
the country, having been subsequently ap- 
pointed the president of the same bank. 
On the expiration of his term of distin- 
guished service as the president of the Bank 
of Japan, in the year 1903, he was nomi- 
nated by His Majesty a member of the 
House of Peers. In November, 1909, he 
was appointed president of the Hypothec 
Bank of Japan, the country’s great financial 
medium for agriculture, industry and real 
estate, which influential position he had held 
until he received the present portofolio of 
the Minister of State for Finance. 



LATIN AMERICA 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK BRIGHT IN MEXICO 

SENOR ERNESTO MADERO, MEXICAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
DISCUSSES SITUATION 

[The following article was written for Financial America by the I/on. Ernesto 
Madero , Minister of Finance , Mexico.] 



I F, a year ago, it had been predicted that 
Mexico would pass through a severe 
revolution; that she would witness a 
change in her high governing personnel ; 
that she would have experience of a pro- 
visional Government and a new period of 
•electoral agitation, and all this without 
producing intense economic upheavals, the 
author of such statements would have been 
regarded as unduly optimistic and his fore- 
casts would have been characterised almost 
as day-dreams. Yet all this has come to 
pass and despite the many factors that 
might have been expected to cause a sharp 
break in the economic and financial activi- 
ties of Mexico, the development of the 
country’s resources has continued and the 
Nation has met its obligations and paid its 
way, almost as if the year 1910-1911 had 
been a normal year. 

The volume of the public revenue may 
serve as an index of the Nation's economic 
strength, for, naturally, when conditions are 
straitened and difficult, the Government’s 
receipts undergo a shrinkage. But, at the 
■end of a year of revolution, provisional 
Government and new elections, Mexico had 
a surplus of more than eight million pesos 
and the public revenues amounted to $111,- 
000,000 in round numbers. There were in- 
creases in all branches of the revenue, with 
the single exception of the stamp tax, the 
yield of which shows a very slight diminu- 
tion. 

All the public services were, therefore, 
defrayed with strict punctuality. The in- 
terest and sinking fund service of the 



Public Debt has been met with religious 
regularity, nor lias it been necessary to 
make unusual retrenchments. The expenses 
of the revolution and the indemnities for 
damage occasioned by it have been and are 
being paid out of the funds accumulated 
during the long series of years in which 
the revenue has exceeded expenditures and 
the Nation still possesses cash reserves ex- 
ceeding $25,000,000 gold (U. S. Cy.) 

I^et us now take a brief survey of the 
showing of the different branches of public 
wealth. 

The mineral output of the Republic con- 
tinues to expand. In the year 1910-1911, 
the production of gold w r as more than 
$600,000, U. S. Cy., in excess of the previous 
year’s production; and the increase in the 
production of silver w'as $2,000,000, U. S. 
Cy. The gold mined in the Republic during 
the year under review' amounted to $25,000,- 
000, U. S. Cy., and the silver to more than 
$40,000,000, U. S. Cy. There w r as an in- 
crease, also, in the output of other metals 
though on a lesser scale. 

The imports, far from diminishing, in- 
creased by more than five and a half million 
dollars, gold, and the increase took place 
in items so important as machinery, textiles 
and textile goods, and vehicles. The total 
imports exceeded one hundred million dol- 
lars, gold, thus demonstrating the country’s 
increased purchasing power. 

The same healthy activity is to be noted 
in the export trade. The total exports 
amounted to one hundred and fifty million 
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MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 

Mexican Companies Organized. Foreign Companies Protocoiized 
Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Concessions Obtained International Claims Adjusted 

MEXICAN TITLE-MORTGAGE COMPANY 

Head Office - MEXICO CITY Branch - 25 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 

IF you have land or mining titles in Mexico, you should 
have them examined and abstracted in English. No 
matter how long you have held them, there may be fatal 
defects which our examination would show, but which 
can be cured — at small expense. It costs nothing to 
write us for particulars. 



dollars, gold, and they exceeded the exports 
of the preceding year by more than sixteen 
million, gold. There were gains in almost 
ail lines of exportation ana the excess of 
exports over imports was nearly forty-four 
million dollars, gold, which is the largest 
balance in favor of exports for years past. 

It is true that the exports include a ship- 
ment of about four million dollars, gold, 
in Mexican and foreign gold specie, which 
only proves that, though the products of 
our mines, our farms and our factories 
sufficed to meet our foreign indebtedness, 
the investment of foreign capital in the 
country was not as considerable as it had 
been in former years. 

It was natural that a revolution, so 
severe and widespread as that of 1910- 
1911, should inspire foreign capital with 
some distrust, producing a consequent 
stringency in the exchange market and start- 
ing a movement — wliich was soon checked — 
in the shipment of gold specie abroad. 

The Exchange and Currency Commission 
which studies all the phenomena connected 
with foreign exchange and is the channel 
through which the Government exerts an in- 
fluence on the exchange market, this com- 
mission, I repeat, seconded by the banks 
and energetically backed by the Govern- 
ment’s credit, succeeded in bringing into 
the country for investment ten million dol- 



lars, gold, of foreign capital and in this 
way easily warded off the exchange crisis. 
The major part of Mexico’s stock of gold 
was retained in the country and the rate 
of exchange stood and continues to stand 
firm without ever going beyond the gold 
point. 

The situation of our railways is excellent. 
The National Railways of Mexico, whose 
lines cover a large portion of the National 
territory, extending, as they do, from our 
frontier with the United States, on the 
north, to our frontier with Guatemala on 
the south, had an extremely prosperous 
year. Their earnings approached thirty- 
one million dollars, gold, while their dis- 
bursements were only twenty millions. 
Their net earnings enabled them to meet 
fixed charges with the utmost ease. Better- 
ments are constantly being effected in the 
company’s system, and its credit in the 
United States and Europe is unimpaired, 
as is proved by the fact that all along a 
ready market has been found for its bonds. 

Our banks of issue, mortgage banks and 
banks of encouragement have also enjoyed 
continued prosperity, and their credit tokens 
are amply guaranteed by their cash holdings 
which exceed forty million dollars, gold. 
The note circulation is fifty-eight million 
dollars, gold, in round numbers, and is 
guaranteed by cash holdings of forty mil- 
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Collections in Mexico* The Blanch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities for making collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. This department 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu- 
lar minimum rAtes. 

Drawings on Mexico. Arrangements may be made for the issuing of Drafts, 
Money Orders. Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transfers on the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 
the interior. 

For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Head Office of the bank 
at Toronto , or to the Manager of the Branch in Mexico City. 

J. P. BELL, Manager : : MEXICO CITY, D. F. 



lion dollars, gold. Last year there was an 
increase of more than two million dollars, 
gold, in the notes outstanding. The mort- 
gage bonds outstanding amount to more 
than twenty-four million dollars, gold. 

All or the greater part of the various op- 
erations of the hanks showed increased ac- 
tivity during the year under review, prov- 
ing that, in spite of the country’s unusual 
state, credit facilities have been extended 
for the promotion of new enterprises and 
the expansion of old ones. 

The foregoing data are very significant, 
for none but a strong and solid Nation 
could pass through so severe a crisis with- 
out suffering serious financial perturbera- 
tions. Peace has been restored and the un- 
important foci of disorder that still remain 
are being eliminated, thanks to the Govern- 
ment’s energetic action. Very soon it will 
be possible to say that all traces of a po- 
litical character, of the late revolution have 
been completely effaced. The Republic will 
then move forward under a more vigorous 
impetus than before and the Government, 
which is maturing large plans for irriga- 
tion, for the better tillage of the land and 
the development of agricultural credit, will 
welcome the coming of foreign capital to 
Mexico on a greater scale than ever to co- 
operate in the promotion of our civilization 
and progress. 



DEATH of A PROMINENT MEXI- 
CAN BANK DIRECTOR 

A NNOUNCEMENT was made recently 
l. of the death of Juan B. Borda, a prom- 
inent director of the Banco de Tamau- 
lipas, Mexico, and a business man identi- 
fied with many large and notable enterprises. 



BANCO MINERO, CHIHUAHUA, 
MEXICO 




the close of business September 30, 
1911, the Banco Minero of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, reported as follows: 



RESOURCES. 



Loans 

Securities . 
Real estate 
Cash 



$18,005,169.80 

3,252,403.00 

234,483.06 

2,334,861.46 



$23,826,907.32 

LIABILITIES. 



Capital stock $5,000,000.00 

Surplus fund 1,537,511.86 

Undivided profits 422,488.15 

Circulation 3,939,926.00 

Deposits 12,926,981.32 



$23,826,907.32 
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BUENOS AIRES CITY RANK BALANCES, SEPTEMBER 3#, 1911 

Banks. Deposits. Discounts axij Overdrafts. Cash Balances. 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IN. L., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1. 1892 

Capital paid ip, $2,101,010 disarm, $020,075.00 Depasits, $0,002,244.00 

GENERAL BANKING BU8INE88 TRANSACTED 

Principal Correspondents : —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics A 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank. Credit Lyonnais ; BERLIN, 

Deutsche Bsnk, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp, 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
men und Di scon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 

ARTURO MANRIQUE, Aceeuntant AMADOR PAZ. Cashier 



BANK OF AGUASCALIENTES, 
MEXICO 

T HE statement of the Bank of Aguas- 
calientes of Sept. 30, 1911, shows the 
following condition of that institution 
on the date mentioned: 

ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, specie and frac- 



tional currency 

Notes of other banks 

Ivuins discounts otc 


.. $ i 1 4.657.38 

17.545.00 
.. 2.510,825.11 




LIABILITIES. 


$2,943,027.49 



Capital $6T>0, 000.00 

Reserve funds 60.S09.41 

Deposits 1,097. 098.67 

Accounts payable 536.859.41 

Notes in circulation 658 170.00 

$2,943,027.49 



CASH COUPONS IN MEXICO 

E VERY progressive savings institution 
of Mexico City — the Fondo Mexicano 
de Ahorros — established not more 
than a year ago, has put into operation in 
Mexieo an advanced system of trade cou- 
pons that seems to be quite inducing. 

Several stores, with which the Fondo 
Mexicano has negotiated, give their buyers 
coupons for the amount of their purchases. 
These coupons, in amounts of ten pesos, arc 
exclumged for “consumers’ certificates,*’ 
which are issued to the bearer, with six 
per cent, interest and redeemable by 
monthly drawings for a period not exceed- 
ing thirty years. Within such period all 
the certificates are redeemed, practically 
returning to the consumer the full amount 
of his purchases. 

While the system in principal is founded 
on the same basis as alt the other classes 
of trade coupons it is a very clever com- 
bination that is intended for the good of 
both the seller and the buyer, giving at the 
same time a certain profit to the institu- 
tion that is at the back of it. 

Since its organization the Fondo Mexi- 



onno de Ahorros has distinguished itself for 
its progressiveness and its advanced ideas on 
savings operation. It issues a so savings 
bonds of different denominations intended 
to accumulate their value by means of 
monthly payments and compound interest. 
The saver has, outside of the working of 
compound interest on his money, the ad- 
vantage of the monthly drawing by w’hich 
the bonds are redeemed before maturity for 
much more than their paid-up value. The 
company cedes a portion of its profits to 
the holders of its bonds and thus encour- 
ages thrift. 

Mr. Rafael Espin, manager and founder 
of the institution, has had a long experience 
in these matters and has applied them quite 
successfully in the capital of our neighbor 
Republic. The people of Mexico have full 
confidence in the management of the com- 
pany that includes very prominent gentle- 
men of the country. Mr. Alfonso de Redil, 
president, and all the other members of the 
hoard of directors are well-know’n people, 
of ample means, and have made a big suc- 
cess of the employment of the savings of 
their customers. 

The capital of the Fondo Mexicano de 
Ahorros is $1,000,000, Mexican currency, 
divided into $100 shares, and it carries on 
a business that has been increasing ever 
since its establishment. 



THE OUTLOOK IN MEXICO 



T HFi new’ regime in Mexico will, of 
course, he on trial for some time, but 
the prospects are decidedly favorable. 
The leaders have shown moderation as well 



ns progressiveness. They realize that politi- 
cally the time has come for more popular 
control, and the recent election was a long 
advance on those w’hich have preceded. They 
also realize that an industrial change of 
policy is required, but they do not intend 
to bring this about in a way to interfere 
with rights already granted. Those invest- 



ors who obtained their privileges from the 
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fonner Government will be protected, but 
hereafter Mexico will combine a desire for 
industrial development with a desire for 
such terms and conditions as will protect 
her public. 

Editorial in COLLIER'S for October 14. 



ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, 
LIMITED 

T HE twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of the shareholders in the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Limited, was 
held October 18, at Winchester House, Ixm- 
don. Sir Robert Harvey (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The report of the directors for the year 
ended June 30 last stated that the net 
profit, after making allowance for rebate, 
etc., amounts to £206,727 9s. 2d., which, 
together with £43, 178 6s. 7d. brought for- 
ward, makes a total of £255,205 15s. 9d., of 
which £58,854 3s. kl. was absorbed by the 
interim dividend paid on April 27 last. 
There is now an available balance of £196.- 
351. 

In his address tl*e chairman said: 

“The year under review has been one of 
prosperity in (3011, where the improvement 
in the condition of the nitrate industry has 
reflected itself in the position of many of 
the houses, which h?id suffered by the catas- 
trophe that occurred there five years ago, 
and we may now confidently say that the 
commercial effects of that event have been 
fully counterbalanced by the subsequent 
prosperity, whilst the national losses in- 
curred thereby have been, to a very large 
extent, made up by the greatly increased 
revenue derived by the government in re- 
spect of export duty on nitrate. 

“The year under review has been favor- 
able to some extent to the development of 
Argentina, although the crops were ad- 
versely affected by drought. Wheat and 
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oats, indeed, gave better results than the 
preceding year, and a considerable deficien- 
cy of the linseed crop was compensated by 
the exceptionally high value that crop 
fetched in the market; owing to a drought 
of unprecedented severity’ and duration, only 
ten per cent, of the maize crop could bo 
gathered. The drought has come to an end, 
and the weather for the coming crops is all 
that can be desired. It may, indeed, lie said 
that the present prospects are as good as 
they have ever been. Everything points to 
large crops and an abundant harvest, and if 
there be no setback before December, we 
may see another wave of prosperity in the 
Argentine Republic. The area under culti- 
vation was increased by fifteen per cent., 
and there was an ample supply of labor. 

“Leaving aside agriculture, which in the 
past year did not altogether answer expec- 
tations, and turning our attention to that 
other important factor in Argentina’s eco- 
nomic life, viz., the great cattle breeding in- 
terest, we may say that it has gone through 
a season of particular prosperity. The 
freezing industry has kept on the increase. 
Over one million oxen coming from the fine 
and large herds of which Argentina can 
boast, have been exported and sold at con- 
tinually rising prices. The outlet for these 
in Europe, owing to the improvement in the 
breed and the prevailing high prices of meat, 
is practically unlimited. The wool clip has 
also been larger than last year, and has sold 
extremely well. The wine industry in Men- 
doza continues to flourish, and those inter- 
ested in it have continued to make good in- 
terest on their money invested. 

“During the year we have opened a branch 
office in San Rafael, which district, at pres- 
ent, is in the stage of early development, 
and although we do not anticipate making 
large profits for some time to come, we think 
it well to be in a position to benefit by the 
growth of the district which appears proba- 
ble. 



“The value of urban and rural property 
has continued to rise, and it is possible that 
it has, in some cases, reached a level from 



which a certain reaction may be looked for. 
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and may even be desirable. But with the 
producing power of the country on the in- 
crease, and the earning power of camp lands 
At a level which shows good interest on pres- 
ent values, owners, particularly small pro- 
prietors, are still bent upon increasing their 
holdings. Large numbers of immigrants go 
Into camp, helping with their work to bring 
new land into bearing, and then invest their 
savings in the land which they have helped 
to reclaim, und so become themselves small 
proprietors. This confidence in the future 
appears as strong to-day as it has been in 
the past. 

“The influx of gold has not been as im- 
portant as in former years, still the stock of 
gold in the Caja de Conversion has increased 
and amounts to £,39,000,000. 

“Exchange has ruled against the country 
to the extent of allowing of an export of 
gold, and should the crops fulfill their pres- 
ent promise, \rgentina may again be a large 
importer of gold during the next half year. 

“Turning to the balance-sheet, you will 
find that the improvement in trade, to which 
I have referred, is reflected in the figures 
that we submit to you. 

“I am pleased to say that the result of 
our working for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30 last is quite equal to our anticipations 
and is an improvement on that of the cor- 
responding period of last year." 



BANCO ESPANOL DEL RIO DE 
LA PLATA 

T HIS bank, says the London “Bankers 
Magazine,” plays a very important 
part in the Argentine Republic, in 
which it has no less than forty-five offices, 
besides three in* Brazil and one in Uruguay. 
It has also offices in London, Paris, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Genoa, Hamburg, Vigo, Valen- 



cia and Corunna, so that its hold upon Ar- 
gentine international commercial business 
must be very great. Accordingly, bearing 
in mind the fact that business in the Argen- 
tine is still progressing, although the har- 
vests have not been quite so good as recent- 
ly, it is not surprising to find that the net 
profits in the financial year ended June 30 
amounted to £812,032, as compared with 
£622.544 in tlie preceding twelve months. 
The directors declare a dividend of twelve 
per cent, for the year, add £96,453 to the 
reserve, and £21,551 to the pension and 
benevolent fund, after which £8,256 remains 
to be added to the contingent fund, which, 
together with the statutory reserve funds, 
makes total accumulation of £2,833,586. 
This sum includes the premium of twenty- 
five per cent, received on the proportion 
paid up on the last two issues of new shares. 
Within the last year or so the capital, in 
fact, has been doubled, and now amounts to 
£8,730,158, of which £1,7*47,924 is uncalled. 
The deposits of the hank amount to £21,- 
290,000, as compared with £20,146,000 a 
year ago. 



FOR AMERICAN BANK IN 
MANAGUA 

T HE government of Nicaragua, through 
its special commissioner, E. H. 
Wands, has arranged with Brown 
Bros, and J. & W. Seligman & Co. for a 
temporary loan of $1,500,000 secured by 
pledge of the customs receipts of the Re- 
public. The loan is to bear interest at six 
per cent., and will be taken at par. 

This loan will be utilized for the pur- 
pose of establishing an American bank at 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, with 
branches at Bluefields and possibly at two 
other important towns of the country. 

This will be the first American banking 
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institution in South or Central America, 
with the exception of a branch of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, which was 
established at Panama to take care of the 
needs of the government there. For this 
reason the loan negotiated with the New 
York bankers is of great significance and 
marks an important step in the much de- 
sired progress of financial relations be- 
tween the paramount republic of the west- 
ern world and its southern neighbors. 

The introduction of American capital in 
Nicaragua is expected to lead to consid- 
erably increased industrial and commercial 
activity in that little developed country. 



GERMAN BANK PROFITS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 

T HE following details in regard to the 
successful operations of the Brazilian 
Bank for Germany, furnished by Con- 
sul General Robert P. Skinner of Hamburg, 
may afford material reflection to American 
financial interests. The institution named 
has distributed dividends amounting to ten 
per cent, annually during the last six years, 
and according to the report for the year 
ending June 30, 1011, was able to make the 
subjoined statement: 



IMPROVING FINANCIAL CON- 
DITIONS IN ECUADOR 

T HE telegrams exchanged between the* 
Council of Foreign Bondholders and. 
President Estrada, says the London 
“Economist,’* foreshadow a resumption, on 
January 1, of the service of Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway bonds, and it is understood' 
that negotiations of a promising character 
are in progress for the payment in full of all 
arrears under the settlement of 1008. On 
this question, however, the creditors will 
probably find it advisable to exercise pa- 
tience and consideration, the country hav- 
ing been left in severe financial straits by 
President Alfaro, who was induced to retire 
in August, last, before the close of his legal 
term. His duly elected successor is a much 
more appropriate representative of the capi- 
talists and land owners of the republic, and 
lias a far better understanding of the mean- 
ing and vaiue of national credit — a matter 
of supreme importance in view of the an- 
nouncemnt that the Panama Canal will 
probably be completed in two years’ time. 
No region will benefit more by it than- 
Ecuador, provided that intending investors 
have good reason for confidence in its gov- 
ernment. The reported resignation of the 
Finance Minister, owing to a disagreement 
with President Estrada, is not thought, in- 
the best-informed quarters, to have any 
substantial significance. In South America* 



1910-11 



Capital stock $2,380,00U 

Reserves 785,400 

Uncashed checks 777.159 

Time deposits 9,986.130 

Discounts 16,421,896 

Cash 6.752,183 

Drafts 8,694.075 

Stocks* 1.493,905 

Loans on collateral 8.909.502 

Due from debtors 4,523.622 

Bank buildings 443,748 



1910-11 



Balance $110,506 

Profit of branch offices 310,297 

Profit of main Hamburg office 134,094 

Total $555,491 

Expenses and income taxes de- 
ducted therefrom 37,623 

Profit $517,868 



The new business year is expected to yield 
satisfactory results, notwithstanding a 
threatened increase in competition on the 
part of several other European banking in- 
stitutions about to be opened. 



COSTA RICA 

Messrs. Benard & Jarislowsky, D) Rue 
Scribe, Paris, offered on the second of De- 
cember, for public subscription, 70,000 bonds 
of each 500 francs < francs 35,000,000) of 
the Republic of Costa Rica. The bonds 
that earn five per cent, are guaranteed by 
a first lien on the liquor monopoly. The net 
proceeds of the loan will be devoted to pay- 
ing off the Pacific Railway bonds and the 
interior debt. The Lsuc price is 01.50 per 
cent. 



as at Washington, a President is a good* 
deal more than a prime minister and a mem- 
ber of the cabinet is his subordinate, not his- 
colleague. Moreover, President Estrada is 
believed, in financial matters, to be the more 
competent of the tw'o. 

A settlement cf the Ecuadorian debt was 
thought, until recently, to be most likely to- 
eoine about as part of a comprehensive plan 
involving a large new loan, of which a por- 
tion w r ould be devoted to the drainage and 
water supply of Guayaquil; but since the 
failure of the recent negotiations in this di- 
rection, tHis question has become severed 
from those of the raihvay and salt bonds, 
which are national obligations, and it is an- 
nounced that the Chamber has iust passed a 
bill sanctioning a municipal loan for sanita- 
tion of 50,000.000 francs, the concession for 
which is held by a M. Coignet. It will pre- 
sumably he taken lip in Paris, and has, at 
any rate, a more tangible security, than any 
that could at present he offered bv the Na- 
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tional Government. The elimination of 
President Alfaro has been followed, by the 
death, in New York, of Mr. Archer Har- 
man, the president and virtually the maker 
of the Guaj r aquil and Quito Railway, who 
had long been intimately concerned in Ecua- 
dorian finance and politics, and was locally 
regrardrd, with very good reason, as an 
active agent in promoting the influence of 
the United States over the republic. His 
retirement, following that of President 
Alfaro, has marked a complete change in the 
tendencies of its government. 



MEXICO 

The balance sheet for Noveralier, 1911, of 
the Banco de Nuevo Leon of Monterrey, 
Mexico, as usual, shows the state of pros- 
perity of the institution, despite the pro- 
longed distressed political conditions of the 
country. 

The bank has a paid-up capital of $-2,000,- 
000 and surplus of more than $800,000, a 
note circulation of $1,908,771 and a cash 
reserve of $894,064.18. Public funds (bonds) 
and other securities aggregate $1,041,073; 
loans, discounts and current account debt- 
ors. $5,433,308.67; deposits, $1,359,533.69. 



On December 5, 1911, the Mexican treas- 
ury had the following amount of disposable 
resources : 



Exchange and currency com- 
mission 

Federal Treasury in cash 

Bank of England 

Speyer & Co 

La sard Frercs 

Ladenburg Thalman & Co. . ! . ! 
Chase National Bank, New 

York 

Clyn Mills Currie & Co 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons .... 
National Bank of Mexico .... 



$18,920,991.87 

12.390.396.32 

10,735,648.15 

954.023.67 

72.816.98 

628.448.78 

250,424.36 

77.694.67 

24,143.90 

2.178.400.00 



$46,235,988.70 

And some $1,636,348.71 in other govern- 
ment collecting offices, making a total of 
*17,S 7-2,337. 11, Mexican currency. 



The Banco dc Guanajuato is in a flour- 
ishing condition and is increasing its busi- 
ness and its good standing permanently. 

It has a capital of $3,000,000, all paid in, 
and a surplus fund of $200,000. Circulating 



notes outstanding November 30, 1911, 

umounted to $1,153,140; deposits to $2,020,- 
477.09; loans and discounts to $3,670,562.59 ; 
debtors in current account, $1,337,600. The 
bank has branch offices in Irapuato, Gto.; 
Guadalajara, Jnl., and Zamora, Michoacan. 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

The government has approved the statutes 
of the Banco Mercantil Del Rio De La 
Plata, with a capital of one million pesos. 

The Banco Dc Fomento Agropecuario has 
been registered with a capital of one mil- 
lion dollars, in 2,000 shares of $500 each. 



The gold in the Caja de Conversion on 
October 6, 1911, amounted to $1 92,656,006. 
One year l>efore it stood at $173,318,674. 



The legislature of the province of Buenos 
Aires has approved the floating of a loan 
for £350,000 bv the Bahia Blanca munici- 
pality. 

The visible stock of gold in Buenos Aires 
in September 30 was 218 millions, of which 
192 were in the Caja de Conversion and 
fifty-six in the banks. 

Exchanges —In Valparaiso, October 6, 
10 l 4 pence for one peso papier; in Rio 
Janeiro, 1 6*4 pence for one milreis ($1); 
in Montevideo, 51 9/16 pence per peso. 

The movement of the Bankers’ Clearing- 
House for September. 1911, compirised 
.$426,670,388 paper, as compared with $102,- 
018,392 for September. 1910, and $350,336,- 
201 for September, 1909. 

The Banco Del Hogar Argentina has 
lieen able to place in Paris $10,000,000 in 
1 y. per cent, gold mortgage debentures on 
real estate in Argentina. The issue price 
was 9-2.50 pier cent. 



The rate of interest in Buenos Aires was, 
for good paper, seven and one-half to eight 
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per cent, per annum, with ample demand. 
Banks were disinclined to do business with 
new clients. There is, then, need of more 
money. 

Mortgage business in Argentina seems to 
be one of the best paying and one of the 
most popular forms of investment. In 1909 
the total amount of mortgages registered in 
the federal capital was $31,316,933, whereas 
during the first eight months of 1911 there 
were registered $131,687,737. 

The Court of Appeal has upheld the find- 
ing of the lower court to the effect that a 
foreign limited liability company whose op- 
erations are mainly carried on abroad, is 
domiciled in that country, and consequent- 
ly can demand the inscription of its statutes 
without the previous assent of the Argen- 
tine Government. 

The Executive Government has promul- 
gated law r No. 8,172, that reforms the char- 



ter of the National Mortgage Bank. The 
bank has been authorized to increase the 
issue of its debentures to $500,000,000, an 
increase of $200,000,000 over the previous 
limitation. The bank is authorized to re- 
ceive savings deposits from $1 to $10,000, to 
be invested in its own debentures. The 
Federal Government guarantees the deben- 
tures and savings deposits. All debentures 
are to be in coupon form, to earn not more 
than six per cent, interest and to be re- 
deemable by a one per cent, sinking fund. 
Redemption of debentures are to be made 
by drawings wlien the market price is par 
or above par, and by purchase on the mar- 
ket or bids wben such price is below par. 
Denominations of debentures from $25 to 
$5,000. Interest on debentures can be made 
in other cities than Buenos Aires within or 
without the country. The rate of commis- 
sion that heretofore had been of one per 
cent, per annum for the entire term of the 
mortgage loan, has been reduced to one- 
half per cent, for the second third part of 
the time and one-quarter for the last third. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



The Max Who Likes Mexico. By Wallace 

Gillpatriek. The Century Co., New York. 

Price $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 

Probably no other American has written 
of Mexico and its sunny cities with such 
absolute faithfulness to the life of the 
people and with such an intimate and sym- 
pathetic touch as Mr. Gillpatriek in this 
altogether delightful travelogue. The author 
has spent six years of his life in visiting 
the romantic spots of our sister Republic 
and his story has all the charm that a good 
book of personal narrative should have, 
together with a good bird’s-eye view of the 
country geographically and historically; and 
the reader enters sympathetically into the 
many unusual adventures by the way, the 
rambles into odd corners, the romantic ex- 
cursions looking for lost mines, the inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mexico's social life. 

Altogether a book worth reading. 



Tiie Changing Chinese. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross, PJi.D., LL.D. The Century 
Co., New York. Price $2.40 net, postage 
18 cents. 

The author of this interesting presenta- 
tion of the conflict of Oriental and Western 
cultures in China is Professor of Sociology 



in the University of Wisconsin and has 
written a number of books dealing with 
questions of sociology. His latest book, 
written on the basis of six months of in- 
quiry and 10,000 miles of travel in China, 
is therefore the first pronouncement on the 
subject by a competent representative of 
the young but ambitious science of sociology. 

Unlike the diplomat who traces the ills 
of China to a medieval government, or the 
business man who traces them to indus- 
trial backwardness, or the missionary who 
traces them to lack of true religion. Pro- 
fessor Ross finds these ills root chiefly in 
certain peculiarities of Chinese social or- 
ganization. He holds among other import- 
ant points that: 

The race mind of the Chinese is not ap- 
preciably different from our own, and their 
so-called “race traits” are what we would 
probably show if we had been subjected to 
their circumstances and historical develop- 
ment. 

The oft -praised solidarity of the Chinese 
family, far from being a source of strength, 
has so stimulated multiplication as to make 
China the theatre of the direst struggle for 
subsistence to which any civilized people has 
ever been subject. 

By extensive Inquiry among physicians In 
China he has established that the menace 
of the coolie’s competition with the white 
laborer is not the coolie’s superiority in 
efficiency, but the greater tolerance of hie 
physique to coarse food, contaminated water. 
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bad air, fatigue poison and noxious mi- 
crobes. The yellow laborer can underlive 
the white, but not outdo h‘im. 

Professor Ross deals with all the im- 
portant relations between China and the 



West, and his conclusions are positive and 
novel and supported by a wealth of facts. 
It is a book of interest for the general read- 
er as well as for the student in its pictur- 
ing of Chinese life and customs. 



AMERICAN MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN 

CANADA* 



By R. B. McCarthy 



C ONDUCTING business between two 
countries has always offered prob- 
lems to solve. There are duties to 
consider, exchange values of local currencies 
to figure and often the language itself to 
translate. Tt is with the second of these 
that at present we are chiefly concerned. 
Many times has the subject of foreign ex- 
change been discussed and, indeed, the 
value of credit in a foreign country can 
now be accurately reckoned, but little has 
been said about the effects of the actual 
money straying into another country and 
remaining in circulation there. 

We, in Canada, are in a peculiar position 
which has scarcely analogy anywhere. Ad- 
joining our borders is another country hav- 
ing ninety- three millions of people to our 
seven millions, a proportionately greater 
amount of money in circulation, and that 
money being similar in face value, in ma- 
terial, and even in denomination. As a 
natural result much of that same money 
finds its way into Canada — how much, has 
never been accurately estimated. The fact 
that it comes into Canada is of little im- 
portance compared to the fact that it prac- 
tically stays there, circulating freely along 
with our money. 

It is well known that, with the exception 
of the border cities, our money is taken, if 
at all, at a discount in the States, although 
t heir’s passes easily at par here. Unthink- 
ing people will tell you that the reason is 
only the unreasonableness and meanness of 
the Americans which results in the differ- 
ence, and that we should retaliate by doing 
likewise. Under the present Banking Sys- 
tems of the two countries a change is al- 
most impossible. No American banker will 
deny the soundness of the Canadian bank- 
note (unless through his ignorance of our 
currency system) although being unac- 
quainted with the actual notes, he may be 
uncertain as to their genuineness. That is 
not why they are refused. 

To illustrate the real reason we will take 
two cases — a person presenting a single note 
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and one presenting a considerable number. 
Let us suppose a person presents a $10 
Canadian bill to a bank in Kentucky and 
asks to have it changed. The banker would 
have to dispose of part of his cash — part 
of his lawful reserve — and in return for 
what? To him the $10 bill is but a demand 
credit instrument payable in Canada: even 
his New York correspondent will not take 
it at par, for it is not payable in New 
York any more than it is in Kentucky. He 
has the choice of sending the single bill 
forward for collection or holding (and 
thereby losing interest thereon) until he 
collects enough for a shipment. Now take 
the case of a larger quantity, say $1,000. 
Like the single bill it is a dead loss to give 
the equivalent in American currency in ex- 
change. The $1,000 purchased is not bear- 
ing interest and will necessitate express 
charges to ship it to a Canadian corre- 
spondent who would send in return a New 
York or Chicago draft, which, in its turn, 
would take several days longer to realize 
on. The American banker is, bv the 10 per 
cent, prohibitory clause in tiie National 
Bank Act, prohibited from paying the notes 
out over the counter again ; and by the same 
Act, they cannot be counted as part of the 
reserve required by law. Of course, if the 
larger amount is taken on deposit the bank- 
er has some compensation for his outlay; 
but money that will only be taken on de- 
posit, and then only if in large amounts, 
will never circulate on a par with currency 
payable aways on demand. 

Now, reversing the supposition, let us 
tW’o two similar cases in Canada. Suppose 
a person presents $10, or $1,000, in Ameri- 
can money at a Canadian bank. He will 
immediately be handed out the same 
amount of Canadian currency or given 
credit in full for the amount presented. 
The Canadian bank profits whether it gives 
cash or credit in exchange. This is easy to 
understand when we consider what actually 
happens in the exchange. The bank, in 
giving its own notes in exchange, gets a loan 
without interest, repayable it is true on 
demand, and instead of lowering its cash 
reserves it increases them. Unlike the 
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American bank which sells part of its cash 
reserves for credit; the Canadian bank 
sells its own credit for credit which, at a 
slight expense, can be converted into cash. 

Thus we see that, under existing condi- 
sider that every American silver coin in 
tions, while Canadian currency will always 
l>c at a discount in the States, their money 
will easily remain at par in this country 
and, indeed, could almost be taken profit- 
ably at a premium if our circulation was 
very low. 

The action of the Government in paying 
the banks to export American silver, al- 
though it results in a great deal of it be- 
ing shipped out, also places it on an un- 
questionably equal footing in value with 
the Canadian silver. 

When we consider that every $5, $10, and 
$-20 American bill is displacing a Canadian 



banknote; when we consider that every $1 
and $2 American bill is displacing a Can- 
adian Government note; and when we con- 
circulation in this country' is depriving our 
Government? of a seigniorage that rightfully 
belongs to it, we see what an important 
subject this is. As stated before, the 
amount in actual circulation here has never 
been calculated, or even estimated, but it 
must be enormous. The notes in circula- 
tion are in reality but a free loan to the 
American banks and Government on which 
they earn many thousands of dollars an- 
nually which rightfully belong to our own 
banks and Government. 

Up to the present time little has been 
done to remedy this, and indeed nothing 
could be done unless it were by the con- 
certed action of tlie Government and all 
the banks. 



MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



THE SOUTH NORWALK TRUST COMPANY, 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 



T HE South Norwalk Trust Company 
was organized under a special charter 
by the Legislature of the State of 
Connecticut in the early part of the year 
1901. The company opened its banking 
rooms April 1.5, in the First National Bank 
Building at No. 24 Washington street. By 
the end of the year business had increased 
to such proportions that more adequate 
facilities were required. 

At this time the premises at No. 93 Wash- 
ington street was purchased and the building 
remodeled. Vaults, safes and improved 
banking equipment were installed. On 
March 1, 190?, the company opened its new 
quarters to the public. The business of the 
company constantly and steadily developed 
in all of its various departments and during 
the year 1910, at the end of the ninth year 
of the company’s enterprise, it was evident 
that larger and better adapted accommoda- 
tions were required for their many patrons 
and increased clerical force. 

The property adjoining was accordingly 
secured and plans were made for the re- 
modeling of tlie two buildings, transforming 
them into one large and spacious banking 
room, with every up-to-date auxiliary. The 
new banking rooms were formally opened 
to the public October 1, 1911, and compare 



favorably in their completeness and ele- 
gance with any financial institution in the 
State. 

The entire work was in the hands of the 
Bankers Building Bureau of New York, 
and was completed in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to tlie management of the 
Trust Company. 

The street entrance is on a level with 
tlie sidewalk, the outer double doors opening 
into a roomy vestibule, then passing through 
the inner double doors direct into the cen- 
tre of the public banking lobby. 

The commodious working floor space is 
42x7? feet. The public banking lobby is 
fitted up with marble, bronzed grill work, 
etched plate glass, tile floor, marble, bronze 
and glass check desks, marble settees and 
all accessories in keeping. The woodwork 
and all the banking furniture are of oak, 
with light satin finish. 

Directly in front of the main entrance to 
the public banking lobby are the tellers of 
the commercial and general banking depart- 
ments. On the left is the savings and new 
accounts departments; on the right, the safe 
deposit and trust funds departments. Also 
on the left a bronze gateway opens from 
the public lobby into the secretary’s and 
treasurer’s room, this room also having a 
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connecting doorway from the accountants 
working room in the rear. Adjoining the 
treasurers office is a private room for spe- 
ciai requirements. These rooms are side 
paneled with oak to match the general 
woodwork and have parquet floors. 



real estate and insurance; Edwin O. Keeler, 
president Fairfield County National Bank; 
Nelson Taylor, the Baker & Taylor Co., 
publishers; Asa B. Woodward, president 
Fairfield County Savings Bank; Franklin 
A. Smith, vice-president^ Martin Bates, Jr., 




The officers of the South Norwalk Trust 
Co. are as follows: 

Richard H. Golden, president; Edwin O. 
Keeler, vice-president; Charles E. Hoyt, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The trustees are: 

Richard H. Golden, Taylor & Golden, 



& Co., importers; Thomas I. Raymond, 
Raymond Brothers, merchants, building ma- 
terial, coal and grain; Joseph R. Taylor, 
attorney and counselor-at-law ; David H. 
Miller, Jr., Gilbert & Bennett Manufactur- 
ing Co., wire goods; Charles E. Hoyt, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The statement of the company as of De- 
cember 80, 1911, is as follows: 
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SAVING'S DEPARTMENT AND NEW ACCOUNTS 



RESOURCES. 

Loans $466,885.71 

Ronds and securities 354,025.00 

Real estate loans 514,340.00 

Due from banks 94,664.48 

Rankin* house, vault and fixtures 55,000.00 
Cash in vault 42,097.85 



$1,527,013.04 



LI A RILIT1ES. 



Capital $50,000.00 

Surplus 30,000.00 

Undivided profits 31.26S.57 

Deposits 1,401.872.22 

Dividends 1,312.00 

Due to hanks 12,363.25 



$1,527,013.04 



SIMPLIFYING THE BANK STATEMENT 



T HE Bank of Coney Island, New York, 
has established one good custom that 
ought to be followed by other larger 
and older banking institutions throughout 
the country. Tt interprets for the benefit of 
its depositors and customers the quarterly 
statements of condition which it renders to 
the State Banking Department. It is the 
custom of practically every bank to issue 
condensed reports of these official state- 
ments without comment, leaving it to their 
patrons to figure them out as best they 
may. 

But the Bank of Coney Island goes to 
the pains of explaining just what security 
is behind every dollar entrusted to it. The 
explanation of the report starts out with 



the aggregate amount the bank owes de- 
positors. It then proceeds: “We have on 
hand to pay them: cash on hand and on 

deposit — ; bonds, convertible into 

cash within twenty-four hours ; 

demand loans ; high grade com- 

mercial paper payable at varying dates in 

October, November and December ; 

high grade commercial paper payable in 

January and February ; and local 

time loans payable in less than eighteen 
days. The aggregate of these amounts 
equals the liability to depositors, in excess 
of which other investments are lumped to 
show the total resources of the institution, 
and the margin of safety in case of com- 
plete liquidation.” 
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Merchants National Bank 



RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital *200,000 

Surplus and Profits, 1,000,000 

This bank Is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It Is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolina#. Collections carefully routed. 

Correspondence Solicited 



Elections in Detroit Banks. 

At a recent meeting the following were 
elected directors of tlie Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit: Henry B. Ledyard, F. J. 
Hecker. A. E. F. White, Henry Russell, 
Elliott T. Slocum, Charles A. Ducharme, 
Harry A. Conant, Charles L. Palms, Philip 
H. McMillan, Herbert E. Boynton, George 
Hendrie, Albert L. Stephens, Paul F. Bag- 
lev, Burnham S. Colburn, George B. Remick, 
Frank W. Blair, George M. Black, Allen F. 
Edwards, George H. Russel, Gerald J. Mc- 
Mechan, J. C. Hutchins. 

In the Detroit Trust Company the follow- 
ing were elected: John H. Avery, Frank C. 
Baldwin, Arthur H. Buhl, Edward H. But- 
ler, James Couaens, James E. Danaher, 
Janies E. Davidson, Charles A. Dean, Sam- 
uel T. Douglas, Frederick E. Driggs, John 
M. Dwyer, Frank W. Eddy, Frank W. Gil- 
christ, Julius H. Haas, Benton Han- 
ehett, Julian H. Harris, Oren S. Hawes, 
Alexander I. Lewis, Lucius Lilley, Alexan- 
der McPherson, Sidney T. Miller, Edwin C. 
Nichols, George Peek, Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., 
Walter Scotten, Edward D. Stair, Chester 
G. White, Ammi W. Wright, Henry Ford, 
William A. Butler, Jr. 

Directors elected by the Security Trust 
Company are: Russell A. Alger, John N. 
Bagiev, I>em W. Bowen, Henry M. Butzel, 
Emory W. Clark, Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., 

sc 



John B. Ford, William J. Gray, James S* 
Holden, Charles C. Jenks, John H. Johnson* 
George E. Lawson, William Livingstone, 
Charles Moore, M. J. Murphy, Charles O* 
Patch, James D. Standish. 

The board of the Security Safety & Col- 
lateral Deposit Company are: Emory W* 
Clark, William J. Gray, James S. Holden* 
C. C. Jenks, George E. Lawson, M. J. Mur- 
phy, Charles O. Patch, Charles Moore* 
James D. Standish. 

Directors of the Old Detroit National 
Bank have elected James H. Flinn a direc- 
tor to fill the vacancy resulting from the 
death of his father, F.iisha H. Flinn. J. B* 
Ford has been elected vice-president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr* 
Flinn. 



Annual Meeting of Connecticut Savings* 
Banks. 

The Savings Bank Association of Connec- 
ticut held their ninth annual meeting at 
the Hartford Club on Prospect st. in Hart- 
ford Wednesday, December 13. It was the 
most largely attended meeting which the 
association has ever held, w’hich show’s the 
interest being taken throughout the State* 
and several important items of business 
were transacted. The discussions of the 
day were also of great value and everything 



ASSETS 

REALIZATION 

COMPANY 

CAPITAL* - $10,000,000 

Will loan on security requir- 
ing special investigation 
or close supervision, and 
not available for bank loans. 
Large enterprises financed. 
Prompt investigation of 
security offered, whatever 
its character or location. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
IS Bm4 Street Lafayette BalMlag 

CHICAGO 

First Natleaal Bank BafMtaf 
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Security and Service 

Since its organization, thirty-eight years ago, the Bank of Buffalo has 
endeavored to maintain high standards in banking. It has served its 
customers well during good times and panics alike. 

It now offers you the advantage of the financial experience and 
security attained by long adherence to sound banking principles. The 
B&nk’s officers invite your account with the assurance that it is in a 
position to give you first-class banking service. 

i I WRITE US FOR TERMS. 

j GOOD SERVICE | 

BANK OF BUFFALO 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Capital tad Surplus, $1,000,000 Total Resources Over $10,000,000 

ELLIOTT C. MoDOUGAL, President JOHN L. DANIELS, Cashier 

LAURENCE D. RUM8EY, Vice-Preu’t RALPH CROY, Atat. Cashier 




indicates the progress which the association 
is making and shows that it is assuming a 
more important position each year. The 
business meeting was called to order at 
11:30 by the president, W. H. Catlin, of 
Meriden. 

The officers were then elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: 

President, Edwin S. Hunt, Waterbury. 

Vice-presidents, Frederick Ells, Nor- 
walk; George H. Stoughton of Hartford 
and A. T. Bissell of Rockville. 

Secretary, Arthur T. Nettleton of New- 
town, re-elected. 

Treasurer, P. LcRoy Harwood of New 
London, re-elected. 

Executive committee. George S. Rowe of 
Winsted, Samuel L. Hawley of Bridgeport, 
Edwin H. Deming of Farmington, F. Gil- 
dersleeve of Portland, Eugene W. Chaffee 
of Moodus. 

Committee on nominations for 1919. Win. 
H. Catlin of Meriden (chairman), W. P. 
Chapman of Norwalk and George E. Judd 
of Waterbury. 

Charles E. Hanaman, president of the 
Troy Savings Bank, and also president of 
the Savings Banks Association of New 
York gave an address on “The Trustee 
Savings Bank.” He referred to the origi- 
nal idea in organizing the savings banks 
and as compared with the commercial 
banks their work in the nature of a philan- 
thropy. 

Bank Commissioner Arthur B. Chapin of 
Massachusetts, formerly treasurer of that 
State, was the last speaker of the after- 
noon. He gave a lengthy talk on the Mas- 
sachusetts system of bank supervision, 
which is considered about the most efficient 
in the country. The talk was technical and 
included a history of the Massachusetts 
supervision from the time the first savings 
bank was instituted in Boston in 1816 until 
the present time, when there are over 500 
institutions and agents in the State. 

% 



A Fifty Per Cent. Dividend. 

Shareholders of the First Nutional Bank 
of New York will receive a total of fifty per 
cent, on the $10,000,000 capital of the in- 
stitution in 1911, ns compared with forty 
per cent, paid in 1910. The directors have 
declared the regular quarterly disbursement 
of seven per cent, on the bank stock and 
three per cent, on the shares of the First 
Security Company and in addition an extra 
dividend of ten per cent. 

The First National’s stock is quoted 
around 970 bid, 980 asked, on the $100 par 
shares. It was quoted at 840 in 1910. The 
directors paid thirty-two per cent, in regu- 
lar disbursements and eight per cent, extra 
in 1910. 

For many years previous to 1902 the bank 
paid 100 per cent, in annual dividends. In 
that year the capital was increased to $10,- 
000,000, and then the rate w'as placed at 
twenty per cent. This continued until De- 
cember, 1905, w’hen it w r as increased to 
twenty-five per cent. • A five per cent, extra 
dividend also was paid that year. In De- 
cember, 1906, the rate was advanced to 
thirty-two per cent. In May, 1908, at the 
formation of the First Security Company, 
100 per cent, extra was paid. In 1909, thir- 
ty-two per cent, was paid. 



New York Bank’s Initial Dividend. 

The directors of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank have declared an initial 
dividend of two per cent, on the $2,250, 090 
capital stock, presumably putting the issue 
on an eight per cent, yearly basis. 

The Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
was organized last February, as a consoli- 
dation of the Chatham National and the 
Phenix Notional banks. Shortly before the 
merger the Chatham declared a cash divi- 
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HASKINS & SELLS 

Certified Public Accountants 

30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 

LONDON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUI8, 
CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, 
SAN FRANCISCO and 

JOHN F. FORBES 
Certified Public Accountant 
CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
ANNOUNCE 

the consolidation of their professional accounting 
businesses January 1, 101*2, under the firm name of 
Haskins <te Sells. Mr. Forbes will be the resident 
partner, with offices in the Crocker Building, 
Sou Francisco, California. 



dend of 100 per cent, and the Phenix a 
stock dividend of 40 per cent. 

The deposits of the bank have increased 
more than .$3,000,000 since the consolidation, 
according to its last statement to the Con- 
troller of the Currency, made on December 
5. The total deposits on that date were 
given as $19,731,228, and the surplus and 
undivided profits as $1,232,055. 



$25,000,000 Banks. 

The following table shows the deposits 
of the leading banks in the United States 
on September 1 last, as compared with the 
previous call of June 7 and the correspond- 
ing call of a year ago, September 1, 1910: 



City New York 

Cont. and Com., Chicago 

Commerce, New York 

First, New York 

First, Chicago 

Chase, New York 

Park, New York 

Hanover, New York 

Shawmut, Boston 

Mech. and Met., New Y'ork 

First, Boston 

Corn Exchange, Chicago 

Commerce. St. Louis 

American Exchange. New York 

Philadelphia, Philadelphia 

Fourth St.. Philadelphia 

Fourth, New York 

Girard, Philadelphia 

Mellon, Pittsburgh 

Third, St. Louis 

Franklin, Philadelphia 

Mech. American, St. Louis 

Chemical, New York 

Bank of California, San Francisco 

First, Cleveland 

Seaboard, New York 

Irving Exchange. New York 

Merchants, New York 

Marine, Buffalo 

Citizens Central, New York 

Importers and Traders, New York 

City, Chicago 

Anglo and London, P. S. F 

First, Cincinnati 

Bank of New York, New York 

First, Kansas City 



New York Bank Merger. 

The last step needed to bring about the 
absorption of the Plaza Bank by the Union 
Trust Company was taken when the stock- 
holders of both institutions met in Decem- 
ber and ratified the agreement. Hereafter 
the Plaza Bank will be known* as the Union 
Trust Company of New York, Plaza Branch. 

McMaster Mills, who has been president 
of the Plaza Bank sixteen years, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Trust Com- 
pany and will continue at the head of the 
Plaza institution. 



Nashville A. I. B. in Session. 

The Nashville chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking held its regular month- 
ly meeting in the assembly room of the 
board of trade on the night of December 
12, and an interesting program was car- 
ried, out. The meeting was well attended, a 
large number of the prominent young bank- 
ers of Nashville being present. A number 
of papers dealing with subjects of inter- 
est to bankers were read. L. T. Ayers read 
a paper on “Circulation and Profits from 
Banks/' which was followed by a discus- 
sion of “Conditions of Rushing Finances'* 
hv G. A. Glenn. F. M. Mayfield made a 
talk on the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers* Association at New Orleans. 
A. H. Hammons spoke on “Believing In 
Yourself.” His discussion was a forceful 
argument for self-reliance. 

Following a business session and the first 
part of the program, the meeting resolved 
itself into a body of jurists and an inter- 



Sept. 1, ’ll 


June 7, ’ll 


Sept. 1, TO 


$249,839,700 


$238,986,681 


$224,911,766 


173,706,883 


176,453,677 


160,005,206 


154,163,300 


176,343,175 


169,716,698 


122,354,100 


145,320,846 


112,386,944 


116,020,654 


116,947,742 


109,637,540 


113,474,000 


104,318,195 


96,150,273 


105,550,800 


108,834,676 


101,874,331 


101,9S6,500 


109,408,858 


105,184,417 


85,43S,615 


89,139,926 


73,962,031 


76,385.900 


70,805,765 


64,714,321 


64,878,595 


64,649,548 


60,447,538 


61,934.564 


59,623,165 


58,602,313 


60.363,947 


63,244,683 


54,864,416 


53,789,409 1 


61,849,218 


44.648,860 


51,341,452 


52,436,238 


48,308,087 


49,708,408 


48,116,443 


49,547,213 


44,542,400 


48,409,542 


32,476,624 


40,080,164 


40,212,398 


36,251,703 


37,406,568 


37,006,814 


36,158,972 


36,135,628 


35,668.745 


31,253,803 


34,742,842 


38,405,587 


31,439,007 


33,745,582 


31,949,716 


29,256,481 


32,533,600 


34,106,950 


31,247,533 


32.116,381 


29,683,517 


31,498,149 


30,933,927 


30,247,210 


28,102,976 


30.576,400 


35,522,127 


26,157,117 


29, 006,600 


31,251,842 


26,922,773 


28,483,600 


26,727,553 


26,121,453 


27,784,808 


27,648,384 


23,338,659 


26,211,900 


26,797,877 


24,889,930 


26,132,700 


26,251.102 


25,769,384 


26,082,000 


29,250,067 


22,224,338 


25,996,077 


25,131,246 


22,418,532 


25,921,385 


26,463,656 


25,820,273 


25,558,500 


30,270,479 


26,458,024 


25,546,820 


26,315.615 


24,982,162 
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BINDERS 

AND 

BLANKS 



OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 

FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 



CHICAGO 



HOLYOKE, MASS. 



esting mock trial was heard. One of the 
members of the chapter was tried for the 
alleged misappropriation of funds of the 
chapter. 

The following amendment was added to 
the constitution and by-laws of the chapter: 

Any officer or clerk of a bank or related 
institution in this city or vicinity may be- 
come a member upon his own application 
and election by the chapter. 

At the May meeting in each year the 
chapter shall elect a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, who, together 
with three others similarly elected, shall 
constitute an executive committee with ad- 
ministrative authority, and the president 
who held office the preceding year shall be 
an ex-officio member of the executive com- 
mittee. 



Chicago Banks Prospering. 

An initial dividend of two per cent, for 
the quarter on the stock of the Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank has been declared. 
The institution started in business only a 
year ago, and it is understood that the 
earnings have since been at the rate of 
thirty per cent, on the capital stock. 

The Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank has declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of two and one-half per cent. The 
stock of the National Bank of the Re- 
public has been active and strong of late, 
advancing several points, but rumors of a 
merger with some other institution are em- 
phatically denied by officials of the bank. 
Directors of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank have declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of four per cent. 



Elected Vice-President of Nashville 
Tenn., Bank. 

Directors of the Hermitage National 
Bank, of Nashville, Tenn., announce that 
Watkins Crockett has been elected vice- 
president. Mr. Crockett has just returned 



from New York City, where he was en- 
gaged in the banking business, at one time 
being connected with the Carnegie Trust 
Company. 



Celebrating Anniversary. 

The Torrington National Bank of Tor- 
rington, Conn., is celebrating the twelfth 
anniversary of its establishment. Its rapid 
growth and prosperity has made it in this 
comparatively short period the largest nar 
tional bank in Litchfield County, Conn. 

The first officers of the new bank were: 
President, George D. Workman; vice-presi- 
dent, Llcniy J. Hendey, and cashier, Hosea 
Mann. F. F. Fuessenich, George L. Lilley 
and L. It. Norton were elected on the board 
of directors. 

The hank opened for business in tempo- 
rary quarters in the Beers’ block on Main 
street, December 12, 1899, and the first 
day’s deposits amounted to .$5,583.97, most 
of which belonged to a single depositor. The 
most sanguine expectations of the new in- 
stitution are realized to-day, with its de- 
posits amounting to $1,370,126.93 owned by 
4,000 depositors. 

The present officers of the bank are as 
follows: President, John F. Alvord; vice- 
president, F. F. Fuessenich; cashier, Hosea 
Mann: assistant cashier, John H. Seaton; 



RUDOLPH GUENTHER 

Financial Advertising 

115 Broadway Thane 490 Cortiandt 

Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleased toconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 




TRADE MARK 



Furs of Finest Quality 

In the Latest Fashions 



Embracing the very latest foreign 
models, together with many 
beautiful and original styles by 
our own designers 



C. C. Shayne & Co. 



126 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK 



1805 — 1911 



ALSO 

A Very Large Assortment of 

FUR AND FUR-LINED 

COATS 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 



Fur Garments 
Neckwear 
Muffs, etc. 



EVERYTHING- IN FUR 
GARMENTS FOR MOTORISTS. 



100 
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W. H. LEE, President 

D. R* FRANCIS, Vice-President E. B. CLAUE-AVERV, Assistant- Cnsb^r- • - 

A. L. SHAPLEKJH, Vice-President J. P. BERGS, Assistmit CdjUifrr : ^ 

GEO. E. HOFFMAN, Cashier D. A. PHILLIPS, Assktnlit ItiV.iIef "•“* - ' 

Ii. K. WISE, Assistant Cashier 

The Merchants-Ladede National Bank 



OF ST. LOUIS 



Capital 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 

A COMMERCIAL 



$1,700,000.00 

$1,850,000.00 

BANK 



Interviews and Correspondence Invited 



JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 

J. S. BEMIS, 

Treasurer Beniis Bro. Bag Co. 
G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHA9. CLARK, 

('HAS. A. COX. 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

8. 8. DE LANO. 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS. 
Francis, Bros. A Co. 

O. L. GARRISON, 

Prea Big Muddy Coal A Iron Co. 



DIRECTORS 

ELIAS S. GATCH. 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

C. F. GAUSS, 

Prea Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 

CECIL D. GREGG. 
President Evens-Howanl Fire 
Prick Co. 

Prea C.D. Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
S. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 

W. H. LEE, 
President 

B. MCKEEN, 

Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 



C. W. MANSUR. 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

O. H. PECK HAM. 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RAN KEN, 

C» R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam'l Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SH APLEIGH, 
Treasurer Nor* eil-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimers warts 
Shoe Co. 

C. W. WHITELAW. 

Prea Polar Wax e lee A Fuel Co. 



teller, Frank M. Baldwin; directors, John 
F. Alvord, F. F. Fuessenich, B. S. Keefer, 
Charles H. Alvord, S. C. Workman, Frank 
M. Travis. Hosea Mann. 

The following is an abstract of the re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
showing the condition of the Torrington 
National Bank at the close of business, 
December 5, 1911: Resources, United States 
Bonds, $101,000; other bonds, $436,665; 
loans and discounts, $845,590.65; in reserve 
banks. $143,160.11; due from other banks, 
$3,021.47; due from U. S. Treasury, $5,000; 
hanking block, $30,000; cash, $91,493.67; 
total, $1,655,860.90. Liabilities, capital 
stock, $100,000; circulation, $98,600; de- 
posits, $1,368,506.52; surplus and net profits, 
$88,75 1.38 ; total, $1,655,860.90. 



Bankers Trust Company of New York. 

The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York has declared a 
dividend of six per cent, for the quarter 
ending December 31. 1911. and an extra divi- 
dend of six per cent. The dividends will be 
payable on January 2, 1912, to stockholders 
of record at the close 1 of business December 
26, 1911. 

All employees of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany received a Christmas bonus equal to 
ten per cent, of their annual salaries. 



Elections in Windsor Trust Co. of 
New York. 

Howard M. Jefferson has resigned as vice- 
president and cashier of the Bank of Coney 
Island, New York, to become secretary of 
the Windsor Trust Company of New York. 
O. M. Tildcn, heretofore secretary and treas- 
urer of the Windsor, will serve as treasurer. 
John Markle has been elected a director of 
the trust company. 



Colorado Banks Adopt Rules Regarding 
Collections. 



Resolutions have been drawn up and 
signed by the four banks of Boulder, Colo., 
appropos to the expense and inconvenience 
attendant upon the presentation of drafts 
presented for collection. The resolutions 
read as follows: 



Boulder, Colorado, Sept. 1, 1911. 

Whereas, it appears that a large pro- 
portion of the drafts received at this point 
for collection arc drawn “with exchange and 
collection charges.” and the parties on whom 
these drafts are drawn almost invariably re- 
fuse to pay either exchange or collection 
charges, and that we are forced to return at 
least three-fourths of all drafts received, 
unpaid and at our own expense, thereby 
causing a loss aggregating hundreds of dol- 
lars each year; and. whereas, we can see 
no good reason why we should be obliged to 
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CSpitar -^2,500,000.00 n Oeposits, $29,000,000.00 



CLEVELAND. OHIO 



Surplus and Profits - $1,490,000.00 

ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Correspondence Invited Collections a Specialty 



act as collection agents for wholesale mer- 
chants of the trading centers in helping 
them to collect their past due accounts at a 
loss to ourselves or without just compensa- 
tion for our services, we do hereby adopt 
the following rules regarding collections, to 
which we will adhere strictly after this 
date: 

Rule 1. On all items whether drawn 
“with exchange” or “with * exchange and 
collection charges” or not, a collection 
charge for each hundred dollars or fraction 
thereof will be made and deducted from the 
remittance. 

Rule 2. On items returned unpaid from 
any cause whatever, a charge of 25 cents 
will be made to cover cost of recording, 
presenting, postage, etc. 

Rule 3. Items sent for accAfrtance and re- 
turn must be accompanied by a fee of 25 
cents for services, stationery, postage, etc. 

NATIONAL. STATE BANK, 

by W. S. Bellman, Cashier. 

BOULDER NATIONAL BANK, 

by C. C. Bromley, Cashier. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

by Chas. H. Cheney, Cashier. 

MERCANTILE BANK AND TRUST CO., 
L. E. Chenault, Cashier. 

Please Remit. 



Three Little Rock Banks Merged. 

The German National Bank has absorbed 
the American Bank and the newly organ- 
ized Merchants and Planters’ Bank of Little 



Rock, Ark'. 'The new institution will have 
a capital of $1,000,000. Organization will 
be completed at a meeting of the stock- 
holders on January 9, w r hen John D. Gold- 
man of St. Louis, w r ho has large investments 
in Arkansas, will be elected president. 



New Bank for Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
granted a charter to the National Bank of 
Commerce of Sioux City, Iowa. The bank 
will be operated in the same room with the 
Farmers’ Ivoan and Trust Company and 
will have the following officers: G. R. Whit- 
mer, president; T. F. Harrington and D. C. 
Shull, vice-presidents; J. B. Alexander, 
cashier; J. W. Van Dyke, assistant cashier. 



$1,000, COO Trust Company Organized in 
Texas. 

A $1,000,000 trust company is the newest 
addition to F.l Paso’s banking circles. 

Announcement is made that the first $1,- 
000,000 corporation to be organized in El 
Paso has been fonned, to be affiliated with 
the First National Bank. 



Helena, Montana, Banks in Fine Shape at Close of Business December 5, 1911. 



NAME OF BANK. 







Cash 


Capital, 








on hand 


Surplus 




Bonds, 




and in 


and 




Mortgages 


Real 


other 


Undivided 




and Loans 


Estate 


banks 


Profits 


Deposits 



American National Bank. . .$1,829,998.26 
Conrad Trust & Sav. Bank 722,491.92 
National Bank of Montana 1,839,866.79 
Thos. Cruse Savings Bank 349,399.91 
Union Bank & Trust Co.. 2,030,640.47 



$45,000.00 $978,409.02 

63,898.69 437,134.66 

61,790.00 1, 451, 880.09 
3,497.64 315,931.45 

50,000.00 1 440.86ff.il 



$610,591.36 

242,177.71 

<625,171.56 

140,373.67 

591,598.09 



$2,242,815.92 

981,347.56 

2,728,365.32 

528.455.33 

2,929,928.49 



Total 



$6,772,397.35 $224,186.33 $4,624,241.33 $2,209,912.39 $9,410,912.62 



Bonds, mortgages and loans. . $6,772,397.35 

Real Estate 224,186.33 

Cash on hand and in other 

banks 4,624,241.33 



Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $2,209,912.39 

Deposits 9,410,912.62 



.$11,620,826.01 
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Off;? Union National lank 

CAPITAL $1,600,000 (filmland, <9. SURPLUS $900,000 

GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 

G. A. COULTON, Cashier w. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

Q Organized in 1884* More than twenty-live years of service back 
of us* May we be of use to you? 



The directors of the First Mortgage and 
Guaranty Company have voted to increase 
the capitalization of the company from 
$312,500 to $1,000,000, and to change the 
name of the company to the First Mort- 
gage and Trust Company. 

It is understood that Joshua S. Raynolds, 
president of the First National Bank, has 
subscribed $100,000 worth of stock and has 
agreed to accept the presidency of the 
newly organized trust company. 

The other officers of the company will 
prohably be the same as those of the First 
Mortgage and Trust Company, including 
James G. McNary, J. J. Mundy, W. I.. 
Tooley, vice-presidents; E. W. Kayser, 
treasurer; R. N. Hines, secretary; C. M. 
Newman, Felix Martinez, J. M. Goggin, H. 
B. Stevens and the officers as directors. 

The First Mortgage and Guaranty Com- 
pany, of which the new $1,000,000 trust 
company is the outgrowth, was organized 
on August 10 with a capital of $100,000 and 
a surplus of $25,000. This capital was later 
increased on October 5 to $250,000 with a 
surplus of $62,500. 

Recognizing the need for such an institu- 
tion, the new First Mortgage and Trust 
Company was formed, with the former or- 
ganization as its nucleus, incorporating the 
trust company principle into the new com- 
pany. 



Seattle Bank Consolidation. 

A consolidation of the Citizens’ National 
Bank and the Mercantile Bank of Seattle, 
Wash., has l>een arranged to go into effect 
January 1. The controlling interest in the 
Citizens is reported to have been purchased 
from President H. O. Shuey and his associ- 
ates by William N. Redfield, C. S. Harley 
and Joseph L. Jaffe, who represent the 
principal stockholders of the Mercantile. 
Mr. Shuey has resigned the presidency of 
the Citizens’, Mr. Redfield having been 
elected his successor; H. N. Tinker and 
Samuel Rosenberg have also retired vice- 
presidents of the Citizens and D. B. Fairley 
has been made a vice-president; Mr. Tinker, 



who was formerly president of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of Houston, entered the manage- 
ment of the Citizens’ last summer, follow- 
ing the purchase by him of a block of its 
stock. 

The Citizens’ National was formed early 
in 1010 as successor to the business of H. 
O. Shuey & Co. Franklin Shuey will con- 
tinue as its cashier. The bank has a capital 
of $200, (XX). The Mercantile Bank began 
business in January, 1910. It has a capital 
of $100,000. 



Merger of Cincinnati Trust Co.’s 

The merger of the Cincinnati Trust Co. 
with the Provident Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. of Cincinnati, which occurred on Nov. 
21, has been formally ratified by the stock- 
holders of the first-named institution. The 
following liquidating committee has been 
chosen: B. H. Kroger, president of the 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co., and 
Theobald Felss, both of whom represent the 
stockholders of the Cincinnati T>ust Com- 
pany, and M. E. Moch, representing the 
latter’s directors. 



New Accounting Firm. 

Haskins and Sells, certified public ac- 
countants, of 30 Broad street, New York 
City, announce that they have consolidated 
their .business with that of John F. Forbes, 
located in the Crocker Building, San Fran- 
cisco. Beginning with January 1, 1912, 
the firm will continue under the name of 
Haskins and Sells, with Mr. Forbes as 
resident partner in San Francisco. 



Former Supt. of Banking in California 
Heads New Institution. 

A charter for the Capital National Bank 
of Sacramento, Cal., was issued by the 
Treasury Department under date of No- 
vember 28. The institution has been or- 
ganized to take over the commercial busi- 
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clerk in 1SS5. At the same time the direc- 
tors also elected D. Irving Mead as vice- 
president in place of Eugene Britton, who 
retires because of ill-health. Mr. Mead has 
been a director for a number of years, and 
is a grandson of John J. Studwell, a for- 
mer president of the institutian. The cash- 
iership remains unfilled. 



Made President of Ohio Bank. 

Beman Thomas, who had been cashier of 
the Security Savings Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio, since the summer of 1910, was recently 
elected president of the institution, succeed- 
ing J. A. Metcalf. Mr. Metcalf entered the 
management of the bank at the same time 
that Mr. Thomas assumed the cashiership, 
but it is stated that he consented to offici- 
ate in the presidency only until such time 
as Mr. Thomas should become familiar with 
the affairs of the institution. Mr. Thomas 
is also president of the Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Co. of Jackson, Ohio. Mr. Metcalf 
retains his interest in the Security Savings 
Bank and will continue as a member of its 
directorate. 



ness of tlie Capital Banking & Trust Co. 
of Sacramento. The latter will continue in 
operation, devoting itself to a trust and 
savings business. The Capital National has 
a capital of $100,000. Its officers are Alden 
Anderson, president; F. W. Biewener, vice- 
president, and W. W. Bassett, cashier. Mr. 
Anderson was formerly State Superintend- 
ent of Banks; he is president of the Redding 
National Bank. 



Arizona Bank Reorganized. 

The Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has been reorganized, and 
it is stated that its paid-in capital will 
shortly be increased from $25,000 to $50,000. 
The institution is of recent origin. It was 
established by Frank S. Westfall and J. B. 
Westfall, who have resigned as president 
and cashier, respectively. James P. Ivy has 
succeeded to the presidency; A. G. Smoot 
is vice-president; and Leroy H. Civille, sec- 
retary of the Arizona Trust Company, and 
previously assistant cashier of the Valley 
Bank of Phoenix, has been made cashier of 
the Farmers A Merchants’. 



New President for Brooklyn Bank. 

Henry M. Wells has been elected to suc- 
ceed the late Charles T. Young as president 
and director of the National City Bank of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Wells had served as cashier 
of the bank for the past fourteen years; 
he started with the institution as junior 



A. I. B. President Locates in New York. 

Rnvrnond B. Cox has resigned as auditor 
of the First National Bank of Baltimore to 
become manager of the Transit Depart- 
ment of the Fourth National Bank of New 
York. Mr. Cox is well known among the 
banking fraternity, and was chosen presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Banking 
last September. He has been connected 
with the First National of Baltimore for 
about ten years. 



J. R. McAllister. 

J. R. McAllister, president of the Frank- 
lin National Bank of Philadelphia, has been 
elected chairman of group one, Pennsylvania 
Bankers' Association, to succeed Chas. J. 
Rhoads, third vice-president and treasurer 
of the Girard Trust Company, of Phila- 
delphia, v. hose term expired. Arthur V. 
Morton, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on laves and Granting 
Annuities, has been made secretary. The 
following executive committee was elected: 
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Nov. 27, 1908 $6,086,122.25 
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From Bank Clerk to Cashier 

Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step 7 The position above you will some day be vacant 
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-perbaps tomorrow. Are yon competent to fill itl 
mce, will secure your promotion and higher salary. 

IN <4 will prepare you for the cashb-rship and more responsible positions in the bank. The bank 
who takes our Course will secure more knowledge and variety of experience in four months than 



will it go to some one else 7 Efficiency, not influ* 
OUR HOME STUDY COURSE IN BANK- 



The bank clerk 
some 



EDGAR G. 

ALCORN 

Author 

of Course AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 130 McLene Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 



clerks acquire in years. The entire Course was prepared by an expert on the theory and practice of 
Danking. It is endorsed by leading bankers. SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 



Joseph Wayne, Jr., cashier Girard National; 
Charles J. Rhoads, Girard Trust; Wil- 
liam T. Elliott, president Central Na- 
tional; John H. Mason, vice-president Com- 
mercial Trust; Levi L. Rue, president Phila- 
delphia National; Benjamin M. Faires, vice- 
president Fourth Street National; William 
A. Law, vice-president First National; 
Charles S. Calweil, president Corn Exchange 
National; Howard W. Lewis, president 
Farmers’ and Mechanics* National, and Ro- 
land L. Taylor, president Philadelphia 
Trust, Safe Deposit and Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Group one, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, includes in its membership prac- 
tically all financial institutions of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, and is the most influen- 
tial body of its kind in the State. 

The new president is well known in finan- 
cial circles, and has been identified with 
Philadelphia banking for many years. In 
1900 he left his post as cashier of the Corn 
Exchange National to become cashier of the 
Franklin National, and four years later, 
when Henry Tatnall, then president, re- 
signed, to associate himself with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad management, Mr. McAl- 
lister became executive head of the bank. 



J. Fletcher Farrell. 

J. Fletcher Farrell, vice-president of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank of Chicago 
and newly-elected treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, is the second 
official of this institution to be chosen for 
high honors in the national association. Nel- 
son N. Lampert having recently been elected 
as a member of the executive council, rep- 
resenting Illinois. The election of Mr. Far- 
rell to the treasurership is considered a 
signal and particularly significant endorse- 
ment. 

# Mr. Farrell is the youngest man to be 
similarly honored by the association. His 
success has been exceptional. He has come 
to be regarded as a leader among the 
younger men in western banking, and the 
latest honor shown him has met with uni- 
versal approval in financial circles. 

Bom in Paris, Mo., August 19, 1878, and 
educated in the high school of that city, he 
began his career as a banker by becoming 
connected with the Paris Savings Bank in 
1895. In 1904 he was elected to the post of 
assistant cashier of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo., where he remained until 
106 



January 1, 1910, when he assumed his pres- 
ent position with the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional. He is also vice-president of the 
Paris Savings Bank, as well as being finan- 
cially interested in several other banking 
institutions. 

To be elected vice-president of the Fort 
Dearborn National at the age of thirty-one 




.1. Fletcher Farrell 

VICE-PRESIDENT FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO AND NEWT Y ELECTED 
TREASI RER OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION. 



years naturally attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, and was considered a rec- 
ord attainment in local banking circles. 
Much of his success, accomplished without 
help of favor, was undoubtedly due, along 
with his pluck and business grasp, to his 
democratic personality, which fact can 
readily be seen in the political success and 
prominence to which he formerly attained, 
having been assistant state treasurer of 
Missouri from 1901 to 1904. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF RICHMOND BANKS, DECEMBER 5, 1913 
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Intensely interesting. A little story with a big 
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S enae. If you wish to keep the book. I will accept 
ftv cents -after you have examined it. 

F. E. MORRISON, 5U Rush St, Brooklyn,\.Y. 



New Denver Bank Head. 

At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Colorado National Bank of 
Denver, held November £2, George B. 
Berger v/as unanimously elected to the 
presidency of that institution, which is one 
of the foremost in the entire West 

Mr. Berger fills the position made va- 
cant by the recent death of Charles B. 
Kountze. 

Harold Kountze, son of the late pioneer 
banker, was elected to the vice-presidency 
of the hank, vice Mr. Berger, and also was 
elected to the chairmanship of the board 
of directors, a position held by Mr. Kountze, 
senior, until his death. Harold Kountze, 
prior to the election, was assistant cashier 
of the hank. 

Other officers of the hank remain in their 
old capacities, as follows: Dennis Sheedy, 
vice-president; William B. Berger, cashier; 
T. R. Field, assistant cashier, and J. H. 
Kolb, assistant cashier. 

Harold Kountze, the new vice-president, 
is one of the youngest members of the 
prominent hanking family, being only 
twenty-eight years old. His experience in 
hanking has been gained in the hank of 
which he now is one of the highest officers, 
and from n study of banking conditions in 
other cities of the country. 

George B. Berger has l>ecn with the 
Colorado National Bank many years, hav- 
ing been assistant cashier when his father, 
William B. Berger, Sr., was cashier of the 
hank, and succeeding to the cashiership after 
the death of his father and of a brother, 
Charles, who became cashier when William 
B. Berger, Sr., died. 

The Colorado National Bank of Denver 
is known ail over the country for its solidity 
and conservatism, at the same time being 
up to date in every particular. 

In common with the other national banks 
of Denver it is a member of the Denver, 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs association 
recently organized under the Aldrieh-Vree- 
land emeigencv currency act, the officers 
of the institutions being among the first to 
appreciate tb** advisability of organizing an 
association that the people of Colorado 
might have the maximum of protection 
against the possibility of periods of finan- 
cial stress finding hanks unprepared to 
handle the emergency. 

By this act of organization the associa- 
tion may, at any time when it is needed, 



secure from the treasury department within 
a very few hours sufficient money to carry 
on business, even should the country be 
seized by a disastrous financial panic, thus 
militating against suffering and hardship 
entailed by such panics. 



Clearing-House for Albany. 

The Albany Bankers' Association has 
elected the following officers: President, 

Charles H. Bissikummer, Albany Trust 
Company; vice-president, Edward J. Hus- 
sey, National Commercial Bank; secretary, 
dohn J. Gallogly, First National; treasurer, 
W. N. S. Saunders, Albany County Bank. 
Executive committee, Ledyard Cogswell, 
New York State National; John R. Car- 
nell, Albany County Bank, and Mr. Bissi- 
kummer. The members of the association 
have reached a decision in the matter of 
establishing a clearing house in Albany. 
The constitution which was forwarded to 
the various hanks some lime ago has been 
revised and in its present condition is said 
to be satisfactory to all the hanks inter- 
ested in the clearing-house plan. 

The clause requiring regular examina- 
tion has been eliminated so that the con- 
stitution nov* reads that compulsory exam- 
ination is not a requisite. Other changes 
have been made in the constitution. Final 
action on the plan — the establishment of a 
clearing house in Albany — will take place 
some time in January. 



Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y. Pays 
40 Per Cent. Dividends. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, by tlie declaration of an eight per 
cent, extra dividend, has raised Lhe disburse- 
ments made in 1:011 to forty per cent, for 
the vear. The regular quarterly payments 
in 1910 and 1911 were eight per cent, mak- 
ing thirty-two per cent, annually. The 
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present organization has .$5,000,000 capital- 
ization ard was formed in January, 1910, 
from a consolidation brought about by tlie 
Morgan interests of the Guaranty with the 
Morton and Fifth Avenue Trust Compa- 
nies. In addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of two per cent., the First Na- 
tional Bank -of Brooklyn has declared an 
extra dividend of two per cent Both are 
pavable January 2 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 2(i. 



City Bank cf Syracuse, N. Y. 

Arthur N. Ellis has been elected first 
vice-president of tlie City Bank of Syracuse, 
N. Y. He assumes the duties of the office 
on January 1. 



Third National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Louis M. "Wagner has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Third National Bank of Phila- 
delphia to succeed the late Edwin F. Cook. 
Mr. Wagner is a son of Louis M. Wagner, 
president of the bank. 

From Messenger Boy to President. 

Clinton T. Rose, forty-two years ago a 
messenger boy in the Onondaga County 
Savintrs Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., becomes 
president of that institution on January 1, 
as successor to Rasselas A. Bonta, who* re- 
signed some time ago because of poor 
health. 

On the same date William H. Kniffin, Jr., 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, succeeds Mr. Rose as treasurer 
of the hank. 

The Onondaga County Savings Bank is 
one of the strongest in the State. Its re- 
sources are upward of $25,000,000 and its 
deposits are over $2-1.000,000. 

Mr. Rose entered its service as a mes- 
senger in March, 1870. He was then fifteen 
years old. Ilis selection as president is a 
reward that has been earned by steady, 
faithful work and a constant study of 
banking. 



From messenger he rose to bookkeeper 
and in 1S90 he was made assistant treas- 
urer. On May 11, 1891, he was elected 
treasurer, which position he holds until Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Rose was born in Syracuse and 
has always lived there. 




C. T. Rose 

PRESIDENT ONONDAGA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK OP 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



The fact that he entered the bank at the 
age of fifteen is evidence that his early op- 
portunities for study were not extended. 
All the knowledge he has gained has come 
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dividuals cordially 
invited. 



Snrph»Etm" rtded l, 620, 330.92 



through constant study while at work in was an official, and later with the Standard 
the hank. He is in every sense a self- Oil Company. He has been with the Second 
made man. National for nineteen years, and at the 

— — — present time assumes the management of the 



Assistant Cashiers After Twenty Years’ 
Experience. 



George A. Stephenson and Harry D. 
Ramsey, newly elected assistant cashiers of 
the Second National Bank of Pittsburgh, arc 
numbered among the rising young bankers 
of the Steel City. Mr. Stephenson came 
to Pittsburgh nineteen years ago from Oil 
City, where he was connected with the Oil 
City Trust Company, of which his father 

r 

i 

i 





Harry D. Ramsey 

ASST. CASHIER, SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
PITTSBURGH 



G. A. Stephenson 

ASST. CASHIER, SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
PITTSBURGH 
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Pittsburgh Clearing House when Manager 
W. W. McCandless is absent 
Harry D. Ramsey entered the services of 
the Second National as a messenger twenty 
years ago and has advanced steadily. He 
was bom in Pittsburgh and for a short 
time was employed in the mercantile busi- 
ness. 
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WOULD YOU PAY 
TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS PER YEAR 
FOR A COMPLETE 
NEW YORK CITY 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT? 



Your Bank can have such a 
department. 

Write today for full informa- 
tion, data, etc. 

You incur no obligation 



BANKERS 
PUBLICITY 
COMPANY 
22 Pine Street 
New York City 
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THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT OF MINNEAPOLIS — BUILDING OF 



Omaha Banks Show Gains. 

Omaha and South Omaha national banks 
have gained $3,686,124 in deposits and $1,- 
177,482 in loans over a year ago according 
to statements made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency at the close of business, De- 
cember 5. 



stock into surplus. Its capital will then be 
$1 ,000,000 and its surplus and undivided 
profits approximately $470,000, making the 
book value of its stock 147, which is approxi- 
mately that of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, the latter being 150. 

The two institutions will then be consoli- 
dated, the Central Trust Company of Illinois 



Deposits. 
Dec. 5, 1911. 



Omaha National $12,066,849 

First National 11,021,731 

U. S. National 10,273,921 

Merchants National 6.112,0-SO 

Stock Yards National 6,413,460 

City National 2,421,081 

Packers National 2,238,100 

Nebraska National 2.051.140 

Corn Exchange National 1,456,722 

Live Stock National 1,438,574 



Totals $55,493,058 



Deposits 


Loans 


Loans 


Sept. 1. 1911. 


Dec. 5, 1911. 


Sept.l, 1911. 


$12,592,976 


$7,509,387 


$7,S66,043 


12,052,219 


7, 128,14*2 


7.925.46S 


11,399.380 


7,003,192 


7,697,437 


6,896,663 


4,532,026 


5.081,155 


7,290,485 


4,120,273 


4,246,876 


2,3SS,201 


1,538,485 


1,574,377 


2,099,659 


1,351,123 


1,325,685 


2.015,492 


1,156,090 


966.882 


1.308.026 


1,107,800 


989,326 


1.320,896 


866,545 


754,009 


$59,293,970 


$36,313,063 


$38,450,258 



As compared with the 1911 fall statement, 
September 1, there is a loss of $3,800,000 
in deposits and $2,140,000 in loans. This is 
expected, as the December statement al- 
ways shows up lighter than the September 
statement, for the fall is tlie high tide for 
the year for bank deposits. The money 
that * has left the Omaha banks between 
September 1 and now is out moving the 
crops. 



Consolidation of Chicago Trust Com- 
panies. 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois, in 
Chicago, has absorbed the' Western Trust & 
Savings Dank. The two presidents, J. E. 
Otis of the Western Trust and Charles G. 
Dawes of the Central, have been authorized 
to complete the transaction. 

It can be stated on the authority of these 
two officials that the Western Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank will first convert $250,000 of its 



taking over the business of the Western 
Trust & Savings Bank and issuing to the 
Western Trust & Savings Bank stockholders 
$1,000,000 of the Central "Trust Company of 
Illinois stock in exchange for the Western 
Trust & Savings Bank stock. 

The capital of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois will then be $3,500,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $1,700,000 and 
deposits of about $35,000,000. J. E. Otis 
will be associated w r ith Mr. Dawes in the 
management of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, becoming vice-president of that 
institution, and six of the present directors 
of the Western Trust & Savings Bank will 
become directors of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. 



Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 



At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Mercantile Trust Company, held 
December 11, the following directors were 
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re-elected; James W. Bell, Henry Griesc- 
dierk, Jr., Paul Browm, Edward Butler, 
Harry Scullin, George W. Wilson, John S. 
Sullivan, C. H. McMillan and Walter Mc- 
Kittrick. There w’as a meeting of the board 
of directors held later, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Festus J. Wade, 
president; Paul Brown, vice-president; Geo. 
W. Wilson, vice-president; William Maffitt, 
vice-president; W. F. Carter, vice-president; 
C. H. McMillan, vice-president; Edward 
Buder, treasurer; John H. Kruse, assistant 
treasurer: J. M. Murphy, assistant treasurer ; 
J. Hugh Powers, assistant treasurer and 
manager bond department; W. J. Duggan, 
secretary; M. K. Salmon, assistant secre- 
tary; II. J. Scullin, assistant secretary; J. 
B. Moberly, real estate loan officer; James 
W. Bell, manager savings department; 
Richard I.. Goode, counsel; Virgil M. Har- 
ris, trmt officer; George B. Cummings, as- 
sistant trust officer; George Shuckher, man- 
ager foreign exchange department; Amedee 
V. Rev burn, manager safe deposit depart- 
ment; Arthur F. Barnes, manager corpora- 
tion department; John Ring, Jr., manager 
publicity department. 

The showing the company made for the 
year was most satisfactory and the outlook 
was reported by the officers to be most 
promising. 

The real estate loan department of the 
company made a remarkable growth for the 
fiscal year just ended. The company has a 
clientele of investors for these real estate 
serial notes covering every State in the 
Union, also in Alaska, Panama and the 
Phillinines. The conservative policy under 
which the loans are made — the property in 
many cases being valued at three or four 
times the amount of the loan and the prin- 
cipal being reduced annually by the serial 
payments-- has enabled the company to say: 
“The Mercantile Trust Company has loaned 



millions of dollars on real estate, and no 
bank, trust company or individual has ever 
lost one dollar, either principal or interest, 
in. such investments purchased of us.” This 
is a record of which Mr. Wade and his as- 
sociates are justly proud. 



Fi-st National Bank and First Trust and 

Savings Bank of Chicago— Prssidsnt 
Forgan’s Annual Report to 
Stockholders. 

To the stockholders of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: Herewith we submit the 

forty-eighth annual statement of the First 
National Bank and the eighth annual state- 
ment of the First Trust and Savings Bank. 

Tlie demand for money for industrial 
purposes has been limited, the supply having 
been fully equal to the demand, and low 
rates of interest have prevailed throughout 
the year. These low’ rates are reflected in 
the reduced earnings of the First National 
Bank ns compared with those of the previ- 
ous year, but as the amount necessary to 
be deducted from gross profits to provide 
for losses is this year about $'200,000 less 
than last year, the net profits for 1911 fall 
short of those of 1910 by only $44,601.02. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank the 
profits have l>ecn w f ell maintained, showing 
an increase over the previous year. This is 
a satisfactory outcome of the year’s busi- 
ness, considering the more or less depressed 
condition of the investment security mar- 
ket, the comparatively small number of new 
bond issues brought out and the low rates 
of interest prevailing on collaterally secured 
loans during the year. 

Such losses as have occurred or can be 
anticipated have been provided for out of 
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gross earnings and there are no past due 
or defaulted obligations either as to prin- 
cipal or interest among the current assets 
of either bank. The affiliated banks again 
show satisfactory earnings for the year on 
their average aggregate capital employed, 
viz., 10 8-10 per cent. The net profits for 
1911 (all losses provided for) of the First 
National Bank are $1,778,571.25 as com- 
pared with $1,823,172.27 last year and the 
net profits of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank for the year are $1,094,973.81 as com- 
pared with $940,604.63 last year. 

On the recommendation of the directors 



the shareholders of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank at a special meeting held on 
December 19, last, voted to increase the 
capital stock of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank to $5,000,000 by transferring $2,500,- 
000 from surplus account which takes effect 
to-day. Each shareholder has now a bene- 
ficial interest of half a share in the First 
Trust and Savings Bank stock for every 
shore of First National Bank stock owned. 

On behalf of the officers and directors, 

JAMES B. FORGAN, President 
Chicago, December 30, 1911. 



THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. 
Charter Number 8. 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY 2. 1912. 
ASSETS. 

Loans and discounts $80,447,726.22 



Less Discount to Maturity at 4^% 522,315.78 $79,925,410.44 

United States Bonds to secure Circulation 1,109,000.00 

United States Bonds to secure U. S. Deposits 250,000.00 

Other Bonds (market value) 6,032,879.24 

National Safe Deposit Co. (Bank Bldg.) 17,500 Shares Stock 1,250,000.00 



CASH RESOURCES. 

Due from Banks (Eastern Exchange) $18,855,820.51 

Checks for Clearing House 3,837,271.67 

Cash on Hand *. 22,158,643.76 

Due from United States Treasurer 615,450.00 45,467,191.94 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital Stock paid in 

Surplus Fund 

Other Undivided Profits 

Dividend No. 119, payable December 30, 1911 

Special Deposit of United States Bonds 

Circulating Notes Received 

Less Amount on hand 

Taxes, 1911 

Deposits 



$1,109,000.00 

0.00 



STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

January 1, 1911. Balance brought forward 

Net profits for year 1911 (all bad and doubtful debts pro- 



vided for) $1,778,571.25 

Dividends paid 12% 1,200,000.00 



$134,034,481.62 

$10,000,000.00 

10,000,000.00 

1,503,648.36 

300.000. 00 

600.000. 00 

1,109,000.00 

258,644.50 

110,263,188.74 

$134,034,481.62 

$925,077.0.5 



578,571.23 



Balance forward 



FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY 2, 1912. 
ASSETS. 



Bonds 

Time Loans with Collateral Security 

Demand Loans with Collateral Security $10,997,853.91 

Cash and due from Banks 12,293,429.32 



$1,503,648.38 



$22,081,103.36 

15,707,920.12 

23,291,283.23 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paid in 

Surplus Fund 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Interest and Taxes 



Time Certificates of Deposit $ 4,656,262.56 

Savings Deposits 33,823,797.93 



Demand Certificates of Deposit 359,424.22 

General Deposits 15,715,871.97 



$61,080,306.71 

$5,000,000.00 

1 , 000 , 000.00 

345,203.42 

179,746.61 

38,480,060.49 



16,075,296.19 



STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

January 1, 1911. Balance brought forward 

Net profits for year 1911 (all bad and doubtful debts pro- 



vided for) $1,094,973.81 

Dividends Paid 16% 400,000.00 



$61,080,306.71 

$150,229.61 

694,973.81 



$845,203.42 

500,000.00 



$345,203.42 
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Transferred to Surplus 

January 1, 1912. Balance forward 




The Problem = 
of Advertising 
Copy— Solved 



If you want good, up-to-date, virile, convincing, and 
withal dignified, -copy for your newspaper advertise- 
ments, form letters, circulars, booklets, etc., during the 
year 1912, secure the right now to use exclusively in 
your community the MacGREGOR BANK ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 

The 4th Series, just issued, consists of these different 
sets: 

160* Commercial Bank Advertisements, Price $6.00 
75 Savings Bank Advertisements. “ 5.00 

52 Trust Company and Safe Deposit 11 3.00 

25 % off if you buy two or more sets. 

The same set not to be sold to more than one bank in a 
place. 

These prices all include a copy of either the fourth 
edition of the $1.25 bank advertising text-book, “P US H- 
ING YOUR BUSINESS,” or a copy of our new book, 
“2000 POINTS FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING,” the price of which is $1.50. 

All the advertisements and both books were written by 
T. D. MacGregor, who probably has had more experi- 
ence in this line of work than any other man in the 
country. 

If you need more special service ask for information 
concerning our Individual Advertising Preparation Ser- 
vice for Banks. 



PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 




CANADIAN NOTES 



Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

At the recent convention of the Canadian 
Bankers' Association the following officers 
were elected: 

Honorary presidents, Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, honorary president Bank 
of Montreal; George Hague, Montreal. 

President, Sir Edward Clouston, Bart., 
general manager Bank of Montreal. 

Vice-presidents, George Burn, general 
manager Bank of Ottawa; II. Stikeman, 
general manager Bank of British North 
America; M. .T. A. Prendergast, general 
manager Bnnque d’Hoehelaga; D. R. Wilkie, 
general manager Imperial Bank. 

Council, Sir Edmund Walker, C. V. O., 
LL.D., president Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; E. F. Hebden, general manager 
Merchants Bank of Canada; B. B. Steven- 
son, general manager Quebec Bank; James 
MacKinnon, general manager Eastern 
Townships Bank; James Elliott, general 
manager the Molsons Bank; N. Lavoie, 
general manager La Banquc Nationale; G. 
P. Schofield, general manager Standard 
Bank of Canada; C. A. Bogert, general 
manager Dominion Bank; E. L. Pease, gen- 
eral manager Royal Bank of Canada; G. H. 
Balfour, general manager Union Bank of 
Canada: Stuart Strathy, general manager 
Traders’ Bank of Canada; W. D. Ross, gen- 
eral manager Metropolitan Bank; H. A. 
Richardson, general nmnager Bank of Nova 
Scotia; T. How, general manager Bank 
of Toronto. 

Auditors, T. Bienvcnu, general manager 
La Bnnque Provinciate; J. Gillespie Muir, 
chief accountant Merchants Bank of Can- 
ada. 

Journal Questions Committee, A. R. 
Doble, Bank of Montreal. 

Secretary -treasurer, J. T. P. Knight. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Substantial growth in the business of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce (head office, 
Toronto) during the past year is shown in 
the annual statement just issued. Nearly 
$-20,000,000 has been added to the deposits 
in the period from November 30, 1910, to 
November 30, 1911, this item having in- 
creased from $13G,834.254 to $145,965,735; 
the growth witnessed in the assets is like- 
wise particularlv marked, the amount now 
being $182,399,931., against $157,053,015 a 
year ago. The net profits for the last 
twelve months were $2,305,409, as compared 
with $1,338,065 in the previous statement. 
Altogether there was available for distribu- 
tion $1,473,133, this including the aforesaid 
net profit®; the balance of $310,304 brought 
forward from last year’s account; $500,000 
recovered from over-appropriations in con- 
nection with assets now realized, and $1,357,- 
820 premium on new stock. Tn the appro- 
priations, $1,057,318 was applied in divi- 
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dends at ten per cent.; $400,000 was written 
off bank premises; $55,000 was transferred 
to the pension fund; $1,400,000 was trans- 
ferred to tlic rest account, to which was also 
added the premium of $1,357,830 on new 
stock, leaving the sum of $203,395 to be car- 
ried forward. Action towards increasing 
the paid-in capital of the institution from 
$10,000,000 to $13,000,000 was taken last 
spring. At present the amount stands at 
$11,697,275; when the payments in connec- 
tion with the new stock have been com- 
pleted, the rest fund will be $10,000,000. 



H. V. Meredith. 

At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
Montreal, Sir Edward Clouston announced 
his retirement from the general management 
after twenty years in that position, and H. 
V. Meredith was chosen as his successor. It 
was the ninety-fourth annual meeting of the 
bank. 

The directorate remains unchanged, as fol- 
lows; Honorary president, Lord Strathcona; 
president, R. B. Angus; vice-president. Sir 
Edward Clouston;- other directors, H. V. 




H. V. Meredith 

C.ENEItAI. MANAGER RANK OF M.ONTRF.AT / SUC- 
CESSOR TO SIR EDWARD CLOLSTON 
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TD ANKS contemplating im- 
-D provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 



We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior *work, 
decorations and equipment 



Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 



Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

31-33 East 27th Street ... New York 



Meredith, A. Baumgarten, E. B. Green- 
shields, C. Ii. Hosmer, Sir William C. Mc- 
Donald, Hon. Robert Mackay, D. Horice, 
James Ross and Sir Thomas Shaughnessv. 
It is generally understood that W. E. Sta- 
vert will be the successor of Mr. Meredith 
as manager of the liead bank in Montreal. 

Mr. Meredith has grown with the Bank of 
Montreal, with which institution he com- 
menced his active business career. He has 
seen that institution rise from an important 
Canadian institution to a power in the finan- 
cial world of both continents and it is said 
that the banking ability of the new gen- 
eral manager has developed in a like de- 
gree with the institution he has so faithfully 
served. 



THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 

“THE RED BOOK” 

In its twenty-eighth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 



The first important position held by Mr. 
Meredith was that of accountant of the 
Montreal branch, to which he was appointed 
in 1$79. During the same year he was 
named assistant inspector, a position he held 
for ten years, his duties extending over the 
whole territory covered bv the Bank of Mon- 
treal. 

He became manager of the Montreal 
branch in 18S9, which position he has held 
up to the present time, also holding the title 
during the past six years of assistant gen- 
eral manager, while he is also a member of 
the directorate. 



Canadian Bank Merger. 

The directors of the Eastern Townships 
Bank, at a recent meeting, decided to enter 
into an agreement with the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, by which the interests of the 
two banks will he merged. Ratification of 
the project by the shareholders of the East- 
ern Townships Bank will mean the consum- 
mation of the largest bank merger that lias 
vet taken place in Canada, and result in the 
creation of a bank with a paid-up capital of 
$15,000,000 and a reserve of $12,500,000, and 
aggregate assets exceeding $210,000,000, 
while the territory of the banks will cover 
every portion of the Dominion, including 
the Yukon. 
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Bank of Toronto. 

The net profits of the Bank of Toronto 
(head office, Toronto), shown in its annual 
statement for November .30, 1910, amounted 
to $677,964, as against $589,656 a year ago. 
It is pointed out that the earnings for the 
late year v/ere equal to 16.36 per cent, of 
the average paid-up capital of the institu- 
tion, viz., $4,142,921, and compare with 14.74 
per cent, and 14.48 per cent, in 1910 and 
1909, respectively. Action toward increasing 
the paid-in capital of the institution from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 was taken during the 
year, and the new statement shows the paid- 
in amount at the end of the fiscal year to be 
$4,608,050. The rest account stands at $5,- 
608.050. Tlie deposits have increased in the 
twelve months from $36,985,719 to $41,196,- 
663. Duncan Coulson is at the head of the 
institution, W. G. Gooderham and J. Hen- 
derson are vice-presidents and Thomas F. 
How is general manager. 



Quebec Bank. 

In tlie twelve months to October 31, 1911, 
the Quebec Bank (head office, Quebec) has 
increased its deposits from $10,064,023 to 
$13,910, 751, and its assets from $15,709,630 



to $20,498,584. The net profits for the year 
were $276,392. The bank has a paid-up 
capital of $2,500,000 and a rest fund of 
$1,250,000. 



Union Bank of Canada. 

The Union Bank of Canada (head office* 
Quebec) has opened an office in London* 
England, at 51 Threadneedle street, with F. 
W. Ashe as manager. The question of 
transferring the head office of the institu- 
tion to Winnipeg will be submitted to the 
stockholders for ratification at the annual 
meeting on the eighteenth instant. The city 
of Winnipeg is deemed more appropriate 
for the headquarters, inasmuch as it is lo- 
cated about midway between the eastern and 
western operations of the institution. 



Royal Bank Branches in Hayti. 

It is announced that the Royal Bank of 
Canada is about to open two branches in 
Santo Domingo. The new branches will be 
in Santo Domingo City and in San Pedro de 
Macons. The Royal Bank of Canada al- 
ready has fifteen branches in Cuba, and 
Canadian hanks have virtually a monopoly 
of the West Indian field. 



SOME FIGURES TO PONDER OVER 

EXTRACTS FROM THE BANK STATEMENTS RENDERED AT THE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 5. 1911 



National Nassau Bank, New York. 

At the close of business, December 5, 1911, 
the Nassau National Bank of New York re- 
ported loans and discounts of $9,647,499; 
cash in vault, $2,453,450; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $628,856; deposits, $1.3,040,684; 
total resources, $14,473,429. 



Irving National Exchange Bank, New 
York. 

Further growth of a substantial character 
is evidenced in the latest report of condition 
of this bank. On December 5 the bank's 
loans and discounts aggregated $20*968,750; 
its cash on hand and due from banks to- 
talled $11,534,729. It held U. S. bonds to 
the amount of $1,731,000 and other bonds 
and securities having an estimated value of 
$1,899,470. The total resources were $35,- 
630,412. On the same date gross deposits 
were $30,843,189, or about 6.4 per cent, 
above the aggregate reported on September 



1. The bank has $2,000,000 capital and 
$1,963,832 surplus and undivided profits. 



American Exchange National Bank, New 
York. 

The total deposits on December 5 were 
$49,383,309, an increase of about seventeen 
per cent., as compared with a year ago. 
The bank’s capital is $5,000,000, with $4,474,- 
162 surplus and undivided profits. The lat- 
ter item represents a gain of $221,293 for 
the year, although the bank paid dividends 
at the rate of ten per cent, per annum. 



Chase National Bank of New York. 

According to its latest report this bank 
has total resources of $121,303,628, an in- 
crease of $16*359,515, or about 15.8 per cent, 
as compaied with November 10, 1910. The 
resources include TJ. S. bonds, $1,976,000; 
other bonds and securities, $25,274,787, and 
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Capital, $1,000,000.00 Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 



JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 



JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 



FREDERICK E. NOLTING, 2nd Vice-President 

CHAS. R. BURNETT, 

J. C. JOPLIN Assistant 

W. P. SHELTON \ Cashiers^^^*^%l 

ALEX. F. RYLAND I m m M 
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ON RICHMOND A SPECIALTY 



Strong in resources, conservative 
in management, progressive in policy 

OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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cash on hand and due from banks, $38,977,- 
423. Loans and discounts aggregate $54,- 
607,076, an increase of 11.8 per cent, over 
the total reported a year ago. The total of 
deposits on December 5 amounted to $106,- 
554,934, or nearly double the amount of 
loans and discounts. The total represents 
an increase of $16,587,074, or about 18.5 per 
cent, for the year. The bank’s capital is 
$5,000,000; its surplus and undivided profits, 
$8,704,497. The latter item represents an 
increase of approximately 7.3 per cent., or 
about twelve per cent, on the capital, al- 
though dividends at the rate of twenty per 
cent, per annum were paid during the year. 



Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
makes a very creditable showing in its re- 
port of condition as of December 5. On 
that date the bank’s total resources were 
$87,168,599, which includes loans and dis- 
counts of $43,569,731, United States and 
other bonds and securities valued at $9,734,- 
912, and each on hand and due from banks, 
$31,676,1 73. The latter item represents about 
forty-five per cent, of gross deposits, which 
on December 5 totaled $69,682,118. Banking 
house, fixtures, etc., are carried at $2,178,000, 
the same as a year ago. 

The bank has $6,000,000 capital, with $8,- 
382.373 surplus and undivided profits. The 
latter item increased $332,896 during the 
year, although the bank paid dividends at 
the rate of twelve per cent, per annum. 



Liberty National Bank of New York. 

The statement of condition of the Liberty 
National Bank, at the close of business, 
December 5, 1911, shows loans and discounts 
amounting to $12,885,633; cash and due from 
banks, $7,143,325; U. S. bonds, $794,000, and 
other bonds 8nd securities, $2,683,427. Total 
resources were $23,506,813. On the same 



date the bank’s total deposits amounted to 
$19,226,893. It had $1,000,000 capital and 
$2,770,615 surplus and undivided profits. 



National Bank of Commerce in New York. 

The National Bank of Commerce reports 
condition at the close of business, December 
5, 1911, as the following: Total resources 
were $195,028,868, which included loans and 
discounts, $86,568,844; cash on hand, $26,- 
648,857, and due from banks and bankers, 
$32,842,376; U. S. bonds, $13,706,000, and 
other bends and securities, $30,991,182. The 
banking house is carried at $8,520,000, the 
same as a year ago. 

On the same date the bank’s deposits ag- 
gregated $141,407,782. It had $25,000,000 
capital, with $15,893,385 surplus and undi- 
vided profits. 



Chatham & Phenix National Bank of Now 
York. 

The deposits of this thriving institution 
have climbed up to $19,731,228, with capital 
of $2,250,000 and undivided profits of $1,- 
232,055. 

These figures are set forth in an attractive 
eight-page folder of light blue linen paper, 
the cover of which contains the name of the 
bank embossed in a darker shade of blue, 
with the seal of the bank in the centre em- 
bossed in gold. 



Seaboard National Bank of Now York. 



A comparison of the statements issued by 
the Seaboard National Bank on November 
10, 1910, and on December 5, 1911, will show 
the steady growth which that institution has 
experienced in the current calendar year. 
According to the latest report of condition, 
as of December 5, the bank’s total resources 
were $37,587,852, an increase of about 8.4 
per cent, for the year. These included loans 
and discounts, $20,132,434, which increased 
but slightly; bonds, securities, etc., $3,754,- 
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New, Interesting and Profitable Book for All Bankers 



A Practical Treatise on Banking 
and Commerce 

By GEORGE HAGUE. 

Formerly General Manager of the Merchants Bank of Canada. 

T TERR is a splendid new 400-page book which every bank man ought 
to have in his working library. 

Mr. Hague, who is one of the oldest and best known bankers in Can- 
ada, in writing this book has drawn upon the experience of fifty years. 
The author has filled his pages with practical information and helpful 
8Q ggestions — food for thought and stimulus for successful efforts on 
the part of every reader. 

In its forty chapters, the book shows the relation of commerce to 
banking and is of value to all merchants and bankers who are interested 
in the broad field of business in general, as well as to the men at the head 
of a financial institution or behind the counters of a bank in any capacity. 

The book is written in a bright and interesting style. At times the 
author is epigrammatic. Always he is sound and helpful. The con- 
stant impression the reader gets is that he is being taken into the con- 
fidence of a man who has done big things, but has not overlooked the 
importance of details — the little things that make for success in business. 

Mechanically, the book is a fine example of the bookmaker's art. 
It is clearly printed on fine paper and handsomely bound. 

The price is $3.00, carriage prepaid. 

Send for full descriptive circular or fill out this coupon now. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

253 Broadway, New York. 

Enclosed find $3.00 for which send to the address below one copy 
of “A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND COM- 
MERCE," by George Hague. 

Name 

Address ■ 
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451 (not including U. S. bonds), which rep- 
resents an increase of about .158 per cent., 
and cash and due from banks, $13,017,816. 
The latte i item includes lawful money re- 
serve, which on December 5 stood at $8,007,- 
548, as against $6,191,758 on November 10, 
1910. 

The bank’s capital remains the same, while 
the surplus increased $250,000 to $2,000,000. 
Undivided profits are reported at $103,894. 
The bank has gross deposits of $34,103,517, 
which ; tem represents a gain of about nine 
per cent., ns compared with a year ago. 



Hanover National Bank of New York. 

A very creditable statement comes from 
the Hanover of New York, prepared at the 
close of business, December 5, 1911. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the important items: 
Loans and discounts. $55,222.992.22 ; United 
States bonds to secure circulation $1,715,000; 
United States bonds to secure United States 
deposits, $150,000; United States bonds on 
hand, $95,170: bonds, securities, etc.. $8,122.- 
749.81 ; banking: house, $5,343,000. Total re- 
sources. $111,668,393.75. Surplus fund, $19,- 
000,000; undivided profits, less expenses and 
taxes paid, $959,367.18; individual deposits 
subject to check, $21,521,143.95. 



ESTABLISHED 1865 



National Bank 



of Virginia 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital .... $1,200,000.00 

Surplus .... 600,000.00 



Deposits OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 



WM. If. HABLISTON, President 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. Viee-Pre*. 
WILLIAM T. REED. Vice-Prea. 

W. MEADE ADDISON. Cashier 
O. S. MORTON. A eat. Cashier 
JOHN TYLER. Asst. Cashier 
W. H. SLAUGHTER. Aaat. Cashier 
JAMES M. BALL. Ant. Caahler 



Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Corporations. 
Firms and Individuals solicited on favorable 
terms. Correspondence invited. 



LARGEST CAPITAL 
of Any Bank in Virginia 



National Park Bank of New York. 

A summarized review of this bank’s latest 
statement shows the following: Loans and 
discounts. $76,096,698.81 : overdrafts, se- 

cured and unsecured. $8,433.82; United 
States bonds to secure circulation, $3,325,- 
000; United States bonds to secure United 
States deposits, $75,000. Total resources, 
$126,722,153.77. Capital stock paid in, $5,- 
000,000; surplus fund, $10,000,000; undi- 
. vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid, 
$2,990,021.08; national bank notes outstand- 
ing. &L30 1,002.50 ; due to other national 
banks, $33,880,208.54; due to State and pri- 
vate banks and bankers, $18,616,354.27; due 
to trust companies and savings banks, $11,- 
192,101.96; dividends unpaid, $352; individ- 
ual deposits subject to check, $38,131,647.28. 



Mercantile National Bank, New York. 

Reports loans and discounts of $12,945,- 
709.25; United States bonds to secure cir- 
culation, $300,000; United States bonds to 
secure United States deposits, $1,000; 
bonds , securities, etc., $533,430.89. The 
capital stock paid in is $3,000,000; surplus 
fund, $2,000,000; undivided profits, less ex- 
penses and taxes paid, $754,452.66; individ- 
pal deposits, subject to cheek, $7,232,057.10; 
demand certificates of deposit, $19,239.03; 
total resources. $18,640,277. 



Fourth National Bank, New York. 

The report of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York for December 5, 1911, is di- 
rect evidence that tlie institution is pros- 
pering under the able leadership of Presi- 
dent Cannon. It is capitalized for $5,000,- 
000 and has a surplus of $5,000,000. It carries 
loans and discounts of $28,644,496 and had 
on the date mentioned individual deposits 
subject to check amounting to $11,851,659. 



Market & Fulton National Bank, New 
York. 

The figures of this institution for Decem- 
ber 5, 1911, reveal the latent strength of its 
large resources. Since September 1, 1911, 
deposits increased $46,134, being $10,511,685 
at the present time. The surplus and prof- 
its fund has reached a total of $1,839,451, 
representing an increase for the three 
months of $22,643. 



Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn. 



Reports loans and discounts of $5,696,641 ; 
cash reserve, $1,866,763; a surplus and prof- 
its fund of $1,065,061, and deposits of $7,- 
568,937. 
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ALEXANDER G. CATTELL 
President 

ROBERT K. NEFF 
Vice-President 

J. W. TORREY 
Cashier 



DECEMBER 5, 1911 
RESOURCES 



Loans and Investments $16,398,985.76 

Dae from Banks 3,086,553.83 

Clearing House Exchanges . 1,299,993.94 

Cash and Reserve 4,459,178.99 



$25,244,712.51 
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Capital $1,000,000.00 

Sarplus and Net Profits 1,631,196.51 

Circulation 436,500.00 

Deposits 22,177,016.00 



$25,244,712.51 



President 



CHARLES S. 
WILLIAM W. SUPPLER 
Vice-President 
M. N. WILLITS, JR. 
Cashier 



CALWELL 

THOMAS J. JEFFRIES 
Vice-President 
NEWTON W. CORSON 
Assistant Cashier 




THE CUTS AND STATEMENTS APPEARING ON THIS PAGE ARE TAKEN FROM A SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
PREPARED BY THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

THOMAS BRUCE BOYD SPECIAL US T 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Plans, Specifications and Superintendence of Construction. 15 Years* Experience 



Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn. 

On December 5, 1911, this institution re- 
ported a surplus and undivided profits fund 
of $1,(596,664, total deposits of $18,846,310 
<md total assets of $21,665,915. Bonds and 
mortgages to the value of $946,183 are car- 
ried. 



1-ong Island Loan and Trust Company, 
Brooklyn. 

Has $745,525 invested in bonds and mort- 
gages; loans amounting to $5,029,536; a 
capital stock of $1,000,000; a surplus and 
undivided profits fund of $2,124,915, and 
total deposits of $8,195,026. 



Franklin National of Philadelphia. 

The Franklin Xational of Philadelphia 
presents the usual excellent report to tlie 
Comptroller of the Currency as per the call 
of December 5. Loans *and discounts are 
$25,196,872; due from banks, $5,487,360; 
cash mid exchange, $9,306,533; total re- 
sources, $10,290,766. Deposits aggregate 
$35,900,710. The capital is $1,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $2,849,856. 



The Bank of North America. 

The Bank of North America, Philadel- 
phia, reports total resources of $19,436,085; 
with loans and discounts, $12,686,1:13; due 
from hanks, $2,064,210; cash and exchange. 
$4,685,711. The capital is $1,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $2,735,848, and deposits, 
$15,204,936. 



First National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Number 1, the first chartered national 
bank, reports loans and investments ex- 
ceeding $18,900,000, a cash and reserve fund 
of $5,158,096, surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,617,085 and deposits of $25,479,059. 



Corn Exchange National of Philadelphia. 

According to its new statement of De- 
cember 5, aggregate resources of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia 
have passed the twenty-five million dollar 



mark, being $25,244,712. Deposits are re- 
ported at $22,177,016. The institution has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus and net 
profits earned of $1,631,197. Charles S. 
Calwell is president, and M. N. Willits, Jr., 
cashier. 



Market Street National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. 

Cnpiial, $1,000,000; surplus and net prof- 
its, $1, 163,265; loans and investments, $7,- 
991,358; cash and re sene, $2,497,000; de- 
posits, $8,931,000; total resources, $12,085,- 
600. 



Union National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Capital, $500,000; surplus and net profit, 
$719,073; loans and investments, $5,954,683; 
cash and reserve, $1,768,413; deposits, $7,- 
126.569; total resources, $8,786,242. 



Girard National of Philadelphia. 

The Girard National of Philadelphia, re- 
porting to the Comptroller of the Currency 
at the close of business, December 5, 191 i, 
makes the following splendid showing: 
Loans and investments, $30,816,217; due 
from hanks, $6,495,563; cash and exchange, 
$9,23 1,099 ; total resources, $46,595,879. De- 
posits aggregate $38,923,636. The capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus and profits, $4,608,543. 
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I Surplus and Profits - 390,000.09 1 
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By JOHN JAY KNOX 

(For seventeen years Deputy Comptroller and Comptroller of the Currency.) 

Assisted by a corps of financial writers in the various States; the whole 
work thoroughly revised by the Editor of The Bankers* Magazine. 

T HE only complete history of banking in the United States 
ever published. It is in two parts — the history of institutions 
organized under Federal charters, and those formed under State 
authority. Embraces the period from the time the first bank was 
started to the Currency act of arch 14, 1900. As a history of 
State banking systems alone the book is invaluable. 



CONTENTS 

Colonial Banking. Banka of the United States. Suffolk Banking 
System. The Independent Treasury. National Banking System 
with comparative statistics. Legal Tender Notes. Loans and Funding 
Operations. Resumption of Specie Payments. General Banking 
and Finance. State Banking History. Government Deposits In 
State Banks. Savings Banks and Trust Companies. Banking Legis- 
lation. Statistics of Banks. Political Antagonism to Banks. The 
Clearing-House. Currency Delusions. Portraits and Sketches of 
Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, Nicholas Biddle, 
Stephen Girard, Salmon P. Chase, Elb ridge G. Spaulding, John Sherman and 
Hugh McCulloch. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 



The publishers have placed students of 
finance under great obligations in preparing 
this grand work, and it must be conceded a 
place among the few indispensable histories 
of our coun try .—Boston Evening Transcript . 

The whole work has been done with the 
most painstaking zeal for completeness and 
accuracy. It is a masterpiece of financial 
history .— Indianapolis Press. 



Of special value is the history of banking 
in each State, as there was nothing of the 
kind inexistence .— Detroit Free Press. 

We have at last a Standard history of 
United States Banking .— London Bankers* 
Magazine. 

The book is a complete record of banking 
history.— IjOuisvtUe Courier-Journal. 



Printed from nefo type on good paper, uncat edges and gilt top ; 
substantially bound in doth *wtth leather back . Contains over 
900 octavo pages and a number of steel-plate illustrations. 

Price per copy, carriage prepaid, £5.00 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 
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144 LEAD PENCILS with your Ad. STAMPED IN GOLD 



Hexagon shapo, with Rubber Aim 10,000 other “Ad." 
Tip, $4.50 I without, $8.00 Novelties. Send for Catalog™. 



E. W. FRENCH CO. 

NEW YORK 



Farmers & Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

Capital, $3,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits. $1,455,795; loans and investments, 
#11,173,890: cash and reserve, $3,649,600: 
deposits, $13,518,646; total resources, $18,- 
S99,842. 



Fourth Street National of Philadelphia. 

Deposits of this institution aggregate 
$47,098,089, while the surplus and net prof- 
its are approximately $6,500,000. On De- 
cernin'!* 5, 1911, the loans and discounts 

averaged $38,763,000. 



Keystone National of Pittsburgh. 

The Keystone National of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., makes the following report to the 
Comptroller at the close of business, De- 
cemlK-r 5: Loans and investments, $3,110,- 
956; IT. S. bonds, $501,000; cash and due 
from banks, $1,157,292; total resources, 
$5,855,1 66. Deposits aggregate $4,013,287. 

TJie» capital is $500,000; surplus and profits, 
$865,279. 



Mellon National of Pittsburgh. 

The December 5 statement of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh has just come 
to hand. The gross, deposits as reported to 
the Comptroller on that date were $39,489,- 
1%: capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
$7,717,914, and aggregate resources, $51,056,- 
678. The executive staff of this growing in- 
stitution consists of Andrew W. Mellon, 
president; Richard B. Mellon and Alfred 
C. Knox, vice-presidents, and Walter S. 
Mitchell, cashier; B. W. Lewis, A. W. Mc- 
Eldowney and II. S. Zimmerman, assistant 
cashiers. 



First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

Number 48 in the national system of 
hanks has presented its usual well* balanced 
statement of condition. The resources at 
the present time total $19,843,778; the sur- 
plus and profit fund shows $1,073,403, while 
the deposits have increased to $16,779,874. 



Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

Reports that it had at the close of busi- 
ness, December 5, 1911, total resources of 



$7,899,266. Its deposits have been increased 
to $5,077,813, while the surpl us fund is now 
$800,000. 



The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

The oldest hank west of the Alleghany 
mountains reports resources of $26,551,669, 
surplus and undivided profits fund of $3,- 
226,400, a circulation of $2,152,200 and de- 
posits of $13,773,068. It is carrying at the 
present time loans and investments of $20,- 
101,3-12. 



First National of Boston Shows Record 
Deposits. 

As shown by its report to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, December 5, the First Na- 
tional of Boston now has the largest deposits 




When a manufacturer is forced to talk AROUND his 
product Instead of ABOUT it. it's a dead sure sign that 
there’s something WR< ) N G “in the works.” 

We don’t rely on SOPHISTRIES and FLATTERY. 

We don t have to coddle the VANITY of snobs to sell 
the STEWART SPEEDOMETER. 

We PROVE that it’s the BEST speedometer that’s 
ever been marie. 

We TELL WHY and we can GUARANTEE every 
“why.” 

We give the GUARANTEE because the Stewart 
DOESN’T GIVE OUT. 

Made in the world’s MODEL speedometer factory. 

Every part GRAFTED like a watch. 

Turned out by AUTOMATIC 
machinery. 

It it weren’t the best of any, it 
wouldn’t be used by so many. 

On FOUR cars out of FIVE. 

“ALWAYS ON THE JOB ” 

Stewart Speedometers are at- 
tractive— beautifully made — open 
• Hals — large figures — easily read— 
absolutely accurate; 100.000- mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile. Strongest flexible 
shaft, drop forged swivel joints (an 
exclusive feature), quiet road Speedometers, flfi to fSO 
wheel gears. Clock Combinations. t46 to |70 

Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Co. 

1863 Diveraey Boulevard Chicago, U. S. A. 

Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Indianapolis Kansas City’ London Paris 
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THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 



AS ENACTED IN 



Alabama. 
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Florida. 
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THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 

BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 

VHE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 
of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 

The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of bwo hundred ne*w casas, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This is the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but Also in aU other stAtes <where the siAtute is in force. 

All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 

CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 

Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $8.00 net, but sent by 
ntAil or express , prep Aid, on receipt of the Amount. 



BANKERS PUBUSHING CO. 



253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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in its history, the total standing at $66,968,- 
199. This is a gain of over two millions since 
the call of September 1, and is highly cred- 
itable to the efficient management of the in- 
stitution. Other important items in the 
bank’s statement are: Discounts, $32,258,319; 
demand loans, $12,538,409; cash and due 
from banks, $27,183,583; U. S. and other 
bonds and securities, $4,664,938; total re- 
sources, $77,976,029. The strength of the 
First National is further indicated by its 
surplus and profits of $6,582,830, with a 
capital of $3,000,000. 



Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 

This bank reports time loans amounting 
to $31 ,269,258.22 ; demand loans, $8,150,- 
470.18; overdrafts, $4^77.59; United States 
bonds, $1,700,000; other bonds, $1,829,512.94; 
bank building, $2,000,000; cash on hand, 
$11,431,112.63; due from banks, $10,021,- 
495.21 ; due from Treasurer United States, 
$157,000; surplus, $5,000,000; undivided prof- 
its, $814,151.79; circulation, $652,297.50; de- 
posits: banks and bankers, $27,014,348; in- 
dividual, $32,203,075.37. Total resources, 
$68,683,908.66. 



The First National Bank of Chicago. 

At the close of business, December 5, 
1911, the First National Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust & Savings Bank, affili- 
ated with it, report combined deposits of 
$161,830,369. Of this sum the national bank 
has $112,563,053 and the First Trust & Sav- 
ings has deposits of $52,267,316. The surplus 
fund of the national bank equals its paid-in 
capital, which is $10,000,000. It has a spe- 
cial deposit of U. S. bonds amounting to 
$600,000. The total resources of the First 
National Bank are $136,673,774; those of 
the savings bank, $58,860,498. 



Fort Dearborn National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Reports loans and discounts of $16,357,- 
544.07; United States bonds, par value, $1,- 
201,000; other bonds and securities, $2,353,- 
104.11; due from U. S. Treasurer, $55,302.50 ; 
cash and sight exchange, $9,078,407.56; 
surplus and undivided profits, $611,695.14; 
circulation, $1,000,000; deposits, $25*445,- 
199.89. Total resources, $29,057,211.53. 



Expert Advertising Help 

To any banker who is considering the subject of 
advertising, we would be glad to send interesting 
printed matter descriptive of our 

Bank Advertising Preparation Service 

We are fully equipped to help any financial insti- 
tution to advertise in a dignified but resultful 
manner. 

The cost of this service is moderate, the proved 
benefit to those using it very great. 

Write for particulars now. 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, T. D. MacGregor, Manager 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway - New York City 
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First National Bank of Cleveland. 

This hank shows capital stock of $2,500,- 
000 and surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,189,4*59, deposits of $28,287,324, a provi- 
dent reserve fund of $100,000, and total re- 
sources of $31,832,992. 



Fletcher- American National Bank of In- 
dianapolis. 

This institution has issued a folder show- 
ing a condensed statement of all the na- 
tional hanks of Indianapolis. The Fleteher- 
Ameriean is capitalized for $2,000,000, has a 
surplus fund of $1,000,000, and total re- 
sources of $2,594,168. According to the 
figures submitted it is nearly twice the size 
cf any other hank in Indianapolis. 

Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the Northwescrn National 
Bank and the Minneapolis Loan & Trust 
Company affiliated with it, amounts to $6,- 
664,000, according to the last available re- 



port of this institution. The combined de- 
posits of these twe banks total $31,227,000. 
Of this sum, the Northwestern National 
Bank has $28,356,649 in deposits and total 
resources of $33,895,193. 



National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City. 

The National Bank of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City, at the close of business, December 
5, reports loans and discounts, $12,836,246; 
U. S. and other bonds and securities, $3,- 
650,953; cash and exchange, $7,598,977; 
total resources, $21,640,434. The capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus and profits, $719,593, and 
deposits, $19,920,839. 



First National of Kansas City. 

The First National of Kansas City makes 
the following showing in its report of con- 
dition, December 5: Loans, $13,974,630; U. 
S. and other bonds, $2,095,273; cash and 
exchange, $11,907,817; total resources, $28,- 
S19.884. The capital is $1,000,000; surplus 
and profits, $1,683,161 (all earned), and de- 
posits $-25,336,723. 



A BOOK FOR TELLERS 



“Th. Money, of Thu World” 



IS A HANDY REFERENCE WORK FOR EVERY BANK 



T HE latest publication of the Bankers Handy Series la just out. It la No. 
IV.— “THE MONETS OF TH® WORLD/* and the author la James P. 
Gardner, of New York. 

In this practical book are compiled within a small compass a complete list 
of the various denominations of th# moneys of the principal countries of the 
world. 

The lists are so arranged in tables under the respective countries that the 
average price at which the denominations of the foreign coins and bank notes 
may be exchanged or sold in Nsw York for United States money Is dearly 
shown. 

This hand-book will prove of vary great value to banks through the United 
States In enabling tellers to determine readily the amount they may eafely ad- 
vance to customers presenting foreign money for sale or exchange. 

The prioe it 60 oents par copy by mail, pottage prepaid. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25# Broadway - New York City 
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The Firet National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Reports at the close of business, Decem- 
ber 5, 1911: Loans and discounts, $6,647,- 
877; United States bonds for deposits, 
$400,000; due from banks, $6,173,186; cash 
on hand, $3,888 ,250; Deposits, $18,867,166. 
Total resources, $-21,965,747. 



International Trust Company, Denver, 
Colorado. 

The International Trust Company, Den- 
ver, about February 1, 1912, will occupy an 
exclusive bank building which is now in the 
course of construction at the intersection of 
Seventeenth and California streets, Denver. 
This company reported on December 5 de- 
posits of $5,824,696 and total resources of 
$6,963,548. 



Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Since the merger in April, 1905, of the 
Nevada National Bank and Wells, Fargo & 
Company Bank, under the title of Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, the capital and surplus has reached 
over $11,000,000, with deposits of approxi- 
mately $26,500,000, showing a steady growth, 
despite conflagration and panic, the total 
resources at the close of business, Decem- 
ber 5, readied $46,020,260. 



Mercantile National Bank, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Has loans and discounts of $6,810,17], 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,097,649 
and circulation of $1,923,500, and deposits 
of $9,570,516. The surplus at the present 
time aggregates $3,000,000. 



Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The 1900 deposits of this institution were 
$4,000,000. To-day, with its associated in- 
stitution, the Washington Trust & Savings 
Bank, its deposits total $14,700,000. This is 
an increase of 267 per cent. 



Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

The Ladd & Tilton Bank, in its statement 
issued at the close of business, December 5, 
shows the following excellent condition: 
Loans and discounts, $7,306,295; bonds and 
stocks, $4,269,320 ; cash and due from banks, 
$4,923*570; total resources, $16,576,816: de- 
posits, $14,708,579. The capital of the Ladd 



& Tilton Bank is $1,000,000, with surplus 
and profits footing up the substantial sum 
of $848,237. 



Cumberland National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

In its statement of condition dated De- 
cember 5, the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank of Nashville announces that it has 
been designated a depository for 120 out-of- 
town banks. It is capitalized for $300,000, 
lms a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$12,024 and deposits of $1,093,756. 



American Exchange National of Dallas. 

The American Exchange National of Dal- 
las, Tex., reporting at the close of business, 
December 5, shows loans and discounts, 
$7,476,794; U. S. and other stocks and bonds, 
$1,910,000; cash and due from banks, $1,- 
195,730, total resources, $13,702,524; depos- 
its, $1 0,425,8 IS. The capital is $1,000,000; 
surplus and profits, $1,276,705. 



First National of Houston. 

The First National of Houston, Tex., 
makes the following excellent report to the 
Comptroller as at the close of business, De- 
cember 5: Loans and discounts, $6*308,260; 
V. S. and other bonds and stocks, $1,076,- 
620; cash and due from banks, $3,556,017; 
total resources, $11,646,774. The capital is 
$1,000,000, of which $700,000 has been earned, 
and surplus and profits, $429,918. Deposits 
aggregate $9,209,565. 



Commercial National Bank, Houston, 
Texas. 

Capitalized for $500,000, reports loans and 
discounts amounting to $1,254,246 ; actual 
cash on hand, $611,899; with other banks, 
$1,662,552, and has total deposits of $5,- 
721,790. 



First National of Shreveport. 

The First National of Shreveport, La., 
presents the following statement of condi- 
tion at the close of business December 5: 
Loans and discounts, $2,172,193: U. S. and 
other bonds and securities, $555,764: ca<h 
and due from hanks, $964,104; loans on cot- 
ton, $511,642; total resources, $1,246,1 49 . 
Tho capital is $500,000; surplus and profits, 
$276,570. and deposits, $2,969,578. 



The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago. 

At the close of business, December 5, 
1911, this bank reported loans and discounts 
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of $8,334,094.53; United States bonds, $100,- 
000; other bonds, $304,825; real estate, 
$20,000; cash and due from banks, $5,112,- 
733.0*5. Capital stock, $1,250,000; surplus, 
$400,000; undivided profits, $203,782.33; re- 
serve for taxes, $22,519.55; circulation, 
$98,000 : deposits, $11,998,460.05. Total re- 
sources, $18,873,407.93. 



Merchants Loan & Trust Co., Chicago. 

The December 6, 1911, statement of this 
sound institution is reproduced herewith in 
full: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $36,908,949.19 

Bonds and Mortgages 8.489,538.38 

Due from Banks • 

and Bankers $18,392,029.87 

Cash and Checks 

for Clearing House S,831, 401. 23-27,223, 431. 10 

$72,621,918.67 

LIABILITIES. 



Capital Stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund 5.000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 1,391,793.23 

Reserved for Accrued Interest 

•and Taxes 159,423.62 

Deposits 63,070,701.82 



$72,621,918.67 



National Bank of the Republic of Chicago. 

Has increased its surplus fund to $1,000,- 
000 and brought its deposits up to $23,543,- 
424. According to the last published report 
the resources now total $27,635,653. 



National City Bank of Chicago. 

Reports as follows: Resources — Loans 

and discounts, $16,558,147.92; United States 
bonds, $953,000; other bonds, $1,814,294.63; 
casli and due from banks,, $9,999,132.53; 
total resources. $29,324,575.08. Liabilities — 
Capital stock, $2,000,000; surplus, $400,000; 
undivided profits, $123,705.16: dividends un- 
paid, $181.50; circulation outstanding, $795,- 
300; reserve for taxes, $11,000; deposits, 
$25,994,098.42. 



Continental and Commercial National of 
Chicago. 

The Continental and Commercial National 
shows loans and discounts, $109,375,650; U. 
S. and other bonds and securities, $23,735,- 
379; cash and due from banks, $68,034,922; 
total resources, $202,794,850; deposits, $163,- 



The Elements of Foreign Exchange 

BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 

A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 



A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply the need for a 
book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Exchange can readily be obtained. 
Carefully avoiding technicalities and confusing terms, the author explains his subject 
in language so simple and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as It does, what can be read from its movements 
and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, the effect that these move- 
ments exert on the other markets — these and like questions are taken up in the first 
part of the book. The second part describes intimately the practical operation of 
exchange and the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, in- 
ternational trading in securities, the financing of export and imports, gold shipments, 
and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in foreign exchange and 
long experience in lecturing on the subject at New York University, has made it 
possible for the author to plan and write his book in such a way as to make it of a 
great value both to the practical business man and the student. 

PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway .... New York City 
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<5.1 3,798. With its capital of $£1,500,000, the 
bank has surplus and profits of $8,805,613. 
The Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank has total resources of $27,- 
070,655, and deposits, $22,888,310; while the 
other affiliated State institution, the Hiber- 
nian Bunking Association, has resources of 
$29,412,6-25, and deposits $26,302,836. 



Drovers Deposit National Bank of Chicago. 

This bank reports as of December 5, a 
capital stock paid in of $600,000, surplus 
and profits of $153,399; total deposits, $8,- 
781,893; total resources, $10,387,142. The 
combined statement of the Drovers Na- 
tional Bank and Drovers Trust & Savings 
Bank brings the deposits up to $12,116,489. 



Statement of the Third National. 

The Third National of St. Louis makes 
its usual excellent statement of condition in 
response to the Comptroller’s call of De- 
cember 5. Total resources arc $41,337,248, 
with loans and discounts, $20,369,177; U. S. 
and other bonds and stocks, $3,591 ,256, and 
cash and exchange, $16,426,815. Deposits 



aggregate $35,195,488. The Third National 
is capitalized at $2,000,000 and has surplus 
and profits amounting to $2,150,760. 



Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 

Reports $10,323,487 of demand deposits 
and $11,283,276 of time deposits. It has 
demand loans of $5,493,039. The Mercantile 
National Bank, which is under the same 
management as the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, reported on the same date deposits 
of 85,055,1 12. 



Statement of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

Tlie National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, at the close of business, December 5, 
makes the following favorable report to the 
Comptroller: Loans and discounts, $46,111,- 
269: U. S. and other bonds and stocks, 
$13,842,181; cash and exchange, $23,847,772; 
total resources, $85,301,223. Deposits ag- 
gregate $57,841,094. The capital of the bank 
is $10,000,000, and surplus and profits, 
$8,322,614. 



It Will Pay You to Know 
About the Inheritance Tax 

DO YOU KNOW THAT under certain conditions an estate 
may have to pay full taxes on the same securities to four 
different States, and the rate sometimes reaches 25 per cent. ? 

“Inheritance Taxes for Investors” 

By HUGH BANCROFT 

(Of the Maxsachuxett* Bar) 

Gives Practical Notes on the Inheritance Tax Laws of Each of the 
States of the United States, with Particular Reference to their Applica- 
tion to Non-Resident Investors, including an Up-to-Date Abstract of 
the Statutes in Every State, and Comments on their Practical Operation, 
with References to the More Important Decisions. 

The book includes a chapter on Canada and a list of some five hun- 
dred corporations, giving the State where organized and the exchange 
where lis ed. 

Cloth, 140 pages. Price, post-paid, $1 

Save money tor yourself and the estates in your charge by 
getting a copy of this book now 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 Broadway, New York City 
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Mechanics-American National of St, 
Louis. 

Official figures, taken from the last report 
of this bank, show a healthy expansion in 
every wav. The surplus and undivided prof- 
its exceed the capital of $2,000,000 by $909,- 
501, while the resources have reached an 
aggregate total of $36,992,576. The bank 
carries $2,000,000 of l\ S. bonds to secure a 
circulation of $1,990,597. 

Merchants and Manufacturers Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The deposits of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., have 
reached the figure of $1,331,741. One year 
ago they were $1,021,119, and on December 
5. 1907, the deposits were $691,155. 



Statement of the Wisconsin National. 

The Wisconsin National of Milwaukee, at 
the close of business, December 5, makes the 
following statement of condition: Loans and 
discounts, $12,921,630; U. S. and other 
bonds, $3,650,296; cash and due from banks, 
$6,390, 135; total resources. $23,162,362. The 
capital is $2,000,000: surplus and profits, 
$1,320,166, and deposits. $18,111,702. 



First National of Milwaukee. 

The First National of Milwaukee reports 
to the Comptroller as follows at the close of 
business, December 5: l oans, $16,128,516; 
U. S. bonds and securities, $2,551,023; cash 
and due from banks, $5,819,528; total re- 
sources, $21,555,251. The capital is $2,500,- 
000; surplus and profits, $782,837. Depos- 
its aggregate $19,291,033. 



Old National of Grand Rapids. 

The Old National of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
at the close of business, December 5. makes 
the following excellent report: Loans and 
discounts, $5,115,707; LL S. and other bonds 
and stocks, $1,531,635; cash and due from 
hanks, $1,181,273; total resources, $8,194,658. 
The capital is $800,000; surplus and profits, 
$722,150, while deposits aggregate $6,170,968. 



Birmingham Trust & Savings Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Reports as of December 5, 1911: Ix>ans 
and discounts of $3,251,851: cash in vault, 
$62 1,998, and earned surplus of $450,000, 
individual deposits of $3,787,716 and toU;l 
resources of $5,591,91.3. 



First National Bank of Birmingham. 

The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala., reports December 5, 1911, loans and 
discounts, $7,873,2-21; total cash, $3,372,253; 
capital stock. $1,500,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $1,515,111: circulation, $1,235,700; total 
deposits, $9,372,669; total resources, $13,- 
653,781. 



American National of Richmond. 

The American National of Richmond, 
Ya., presents the following gratifying state- 
merit of condition as of December 5: Loans 
and discounts, $3,692,184; U. S. and other 
Ironds, $1,018,391 ; cash and due from banks, 
$1,218,785; total resources, $6,974,353; de- 
posits, $4,281,852. The capital is $600,000; 
surplus and profits, $403,799. 



Comparative Statement of the Merchants National Bank of Richmond, Virginia. 



RESOURCES. 



Dec. 5, 1891. 



Loans $800,277.02 

Bonds and securities 472.879.66' 

Real estate 68,520.37 

Cash and due from banks.. 305.159.46 



Dec. 5, 1901. 
$1,473,079.71 
1,597,994.25 
76.7S6.il 
790,799.72 



$1,646,836.51 $3,944,659.79 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus and profits 172,082.55 

Circulation 171,750.00 

Deposits 1.103,003.96 

United States bond lia- 
bility 

Interest reserve 



$200,000.00 

553,114.08 

200 , 000.00 

2,954,845.71 

36’,700.00 



$3,944,659.79 



Dec. 5, 1906. 
$2,562,889.79 
1,369.843.09 
91,199.66 
1.320,086.45 


Dec. 5. 1911. 
$5,371,399.98 
SS8.430.98 
125,401.72 
2.072,091.36 


$5,344,018.99 


$S.457, 324.04 


$200,000.00 
S29, 646.99 
200,000.00 
4,064,372.00 


$200,000.00 

1,065,464.39 

190,100.00 

6.883,509.65 


30.000. 00 

20.000. 00 


118,250.00 


$5,344,018.99 
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Bankers Linen ^Bankers Linen Bond 

Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 

SOLE AGENTS 

F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 

34 Beekman Street, New York 



Citizens’ National Bank of Baltimore. 

In its statement the Citizens’ National 
Bank of Baltimore shows total resources of 
$15,065,591, made up of loans and discounts, 
$3,857,761 ; V. S. bonds, $770,000; Baltimore 
City stock, $705,000; other securities, $180,- 
439; banking house, $170,000, and cash and 
due from banks, $4,382,340. The bank re- 
ports deposits aggregating $11,106,108, an 
increase of $645,261 over the amount re- 
ported on September 1 last. This bank, 
which was organized in 1849, and has been 
closely identified with the manufacturing, 
mercantile and jobbing interests of Balti- 
more ever since, has capital of $1,000,000, 
with $2,040,283 surplus and undivided 
profits. 



Citizens and Southern Bank, Savannah, 



Reports loans and discounts of $6,203,0.54, 
surplus and undivided profits of $985,322 
and deposits of $6,980,911; total resources, 
$8,666,243. 



First National Bank of Richmond, Va. 

This institution has a capital of $1,000,000, 
an earned surplus of $1,000,000; total depos- 
its of $8,000,966 and total reserves of $12,- 
032,951 . 

National State and City Bank of Rich- 
mond. 

The National State and City Bank of 
Richmond, Va., lias rendered its' usual well- 
balanced statement of condition. It has, at 
the present time, a paid-in capital of $1,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $700,000. The item 
of loans and discounts is set forth to be 
$4,916,401 and the item of deposits as 
$6,769,018. The total resources average 
$6,769,000. 



Planters National Bank of Richmond. 

Has loans and discounts of $6,249,341; 
surplus and profits, $1,366,138; deposits, 
$6,265,827 ; total resources, $8,275,234. The 
cover of this bank’s statement is reproduced 
in the Banking Publicity department of 
this issue. 



First National Bank of Baltimore. 

The First National Bank of Baltimore, 
Md., reports at close of business, December 
5, 1911, loans' and discounts, $3,666,375; due 
from banks, hankers and reserve agents, 
$2,313,498; capital stock paid in, $1,000,000; 
surplus fund, $3.50,000; undivided profits, 
less expenses and taxes paid, $80,735; indi- 
vidual deposits subject to check, $3,1.52.609; 
total deposits, $6,517,150; total resources, 
$8,573,109. 



National Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

The last published statement of this bank 
places the capital at $1,000,000, the surplus 
at $1,500,000, and records deposits of $23,- 
304,591. With total resources of $27,021,810, 
the bank carries loans and discounts of $10,- 
308,688. 



Marine National of Buffalo. 

In the biggest statement it has ever is- 
sued, the Marine National of Buffalo, N. Y., 
reporting to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency at the close of business, December 5, 
shows a splendid gain of about two million 
dollars in deposits since the September 1 
call, with proportionate gains in other de- 
partments. Deposits now are $29,725,337, 
the largest in the bank’s history. Total re- 
sources stand at $34,903,049; with loans and 
discounts, $19,886,419; U. S. and other 
bonds, $6,726,453; cash and due from banks, 
$8,040,177. The Marine has a capital of 
$2,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is earned, and 
earned surplus and profits amounting to 
$1,627,691. 
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Commercial National Bank of Syracuse. 

An immally high percentage of liquid 
assets is shown in the condensed statement 
of condition of the Commercial National 
Bank of Syracuse, N. Y. On December 5 
the bank had total resources of $3,423,543. 



Loans and discounts aggregated $2,122,321 ; 
cash on hand and due from banks amounted 
to $65.1,027'; United States bonds and other 
bonds and securities totaled $627,958. With 
$2,277,881 in deposits, the bank had capital 
of $500,000 and $341,761 surplus and undi- 
vided profits. 



CALIFORNIA'S PROSPERITY 



E XPANDING deposits and large cash 
reserves are the features of the bank- 
ing situation in California. Money is 
plentiful in the interior, where returns have 
been received from early and complete mar- 
keting of products at high prices. Commer- 
cial demand for funds is hardly equal to the 
supply, with the consequence that the finan- 
cial situation in San Francisco and vicinity 
is easier than it has been for some time past. 
This condition, indeed, is quite general, not 
only in the United States, but in Europe, 
and some American gold has gone to South 
America in the quest for profitable employ- 
ment. 

The clearing-house figures for the ten 
months ending October 31, fairly reflect the 
degree of business activity in the cities of 
the Pacific coast. In practically every Cali- 
fornia town having a clearing-house organ- 
isation, the record shows improvement for 
this period over the corresponding period of 
1910, and the gain is especially marked for 
the month of October, when vast quantities 
of fruit and grain were marketed. Some 
idea of the extent of. this movement mav be 
had from the fact that merchandise and 
produce shipments by sea from this port in 
October amounted to $10,888,239, this being 
$2,365,632 higher than for October of last 
year. The shipments included 36,594,323 
pounds of dried fruit, the largest month's 
export on record; there were also large 
shipments of barley, wine, salmon and 
canned goods. 

Shipments of fresh deciduous fruits, not 
including apples, are about ended for the 
season, the total exported from the State 



being about 13,000 carloads. The success of 
fruit growers during the past season has 
encouraged the planting of new trees, and 
nurserymen find it difficult to supply the 
mands. During the past five years the 
orchard increase in California is estimated 
to be fully seventy-five per cent. In the 
San Joaquin Valley alone the number of 
fruit trees in bearing has just about doubled 
within the five-year period. 

The eitrus fruit industry continues to 
grow in volume and importance. The ship- 
ments of oranges and lemons from the State 
during the season of 1910-11 were the 
largest ever recorded, and resulted in bring- 
ing about $35,000,000 cash into the State. 
The railroads' share of this, for freight was 
some $10,000,000, leaving approximately 
$25.000,000 . to be apportioned among the 
fruit growers. This furnishes the main* rea- 
son for the conspicuous prosperity and busi- 
ness activity south of the Tehaehapi, and it 
is gratifying to observe that present indi- 
cations point to an equally successful season 
just beginning. 

According to the annual report of Bank 
Superintendent Williams, the banks in Cali- 
fornia doing business under State laws in- 
creased their aggregate resources no less 
than $40,843,000 during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, the total assets on that 
date being $608,858,000. Individual deposits 
increased during the year $27,000,000, to a 
total of $401,195,000; the increase in loans 
was about the same as that of deposits, 
while cash in banks decreased about $1,000,- 
000 . — Financial Letter A merican National 
Bank of San Francisco. 



WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 

FIREPROOF FURNITURE 



T HE Fireproof Steel Furniture Com- 
pany, 372 Broadway, New York City, 
makes some very attractive and valu- 
able fireproof office cabinets, etc. Some of 
the strong features of these cabinets are as 
follows: The double walls of eighteen gauge 
steel plates are firmly held together by ail 
interlocking system, and they are electrical- 
ly welded. In ease of a fall the cabinet 



cannot break apart. A two-inch &ir space 
between the two w f alls lined with asbestos 
makes the cabinet fireproof, four tight fit- 
ting jambs in the doors make it waterproof. 
Provided with heavy independent bar-bolts 
and combination lock. Castors are fastened 
so that they cannot fall out when lifting the 
cabinet. Any size cabinet can be easily 
moved from one room to another. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL MONETARY 
COMMISSION 

HTHE Report of the National Mone- first Secretary of the Treasury in pro- 
tary Commission/ submitted to posing a central bank. Hamilton's 
Congress on January 8, marks a most views were adopted, and the first Bank 
important stage of our banking and of the United States was the result, 
financial history. Probably no event but it was discarded after a time, ow- 
since the enactment of the National ing to financial and political prejudices 
Currency Act in 1863 (it was not un- then existing. Later came the Second 
til June 20, 1874, that this act was Bank of the United States, which af- 
changed in name to the National Bank ter running along smoothly and pros- 
Act) has been of more vital concern perously for some years finally became 
to the banks of the country. For al- a source of bitter political hostility, and 
though the bill accompanying the re- the bank went down never to rise again, 
port referred to has not been enacted Now, it may be that both these in- 
into law, and never may be, the mere stitutions were victims of prejudice 
bringing of it forward by a commis- and ignorance; and should that be true 
sion appointed and acting under the their untoward fate is no reason why 
authority of Congress constitutes in we should not, in these progressive 
itself a step of the utmost importance, times, have a central organ of finance 
Details of the measure proposed adapted to the needs of the times and 
have been discussed repeatedly in these the very best that can be devised. If, 
pages and elsewhere, so that it ap- for example, even the great central 
pears unnecessary to go over the banks of Europe are the most nearly 
ground again, but it may be profitable perfect pieces of financial machinery 
to revert to the main principles in- that man can create (and we do not 
volved in the bill. see how it could be possible to improve 

In effect, though not in name, a cen- upon the Bank of France), why should 
tral bank is proposed — and this is no the United States refuse to adopt a 
less true although the institution will similar device merely because of the 
differ from either the first or second political hostility and prejudice that 
Banks of the United States and from proved fatal to the two central banks 
the great central banks of Europe. of the earlier days of the country’s 

Perhaps no statesman starting out as history? 
did Alexander Hamilton in 1789 On the other hand, it may be plausi- 
with a tabula ra$a would follow a dif- bly urged against a central institution 
ferent course from that pursued by the of credit that it conflicts with our cus- 
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toms and traditions — a view apparently 
confirmed by the downfall of the first 
and second Banks of the United States. 

But the report of the National 
Monetary Commission insists — and per- 
haps with a great deal of ustice — that 
the objectionable features inhering in 
the central banks already tried in this 
country and discarded, or those which 
from the American point of view may 
appertain to the central banks of Eu- 
rope, have all been eliminated from the 
plan for the National Reserve Associa- 
tion. 

This claim is entitled to careful con- 
sideration. If it be true that the 
Monetary Commission has provided for 
a piece of financial machinery which 
will safeguard public and private credit 
as effectually as does the Bank of 
France, and that at the same time har- 
monizes with our business, banking and 
political institutions and customs, it 
would indeed be difficult to find any 
adequate grounds upon which to base 
opposition to the National Reserve As- 
sociation plan. 

It ought to be said, in justice to the 
National Monetary Commission, that 
the problem to be dealt with was by 
no means an easy one. Our vast terri- 
tory, the differing conditions in various 
sections of the country, the multiplicity 
of banks acting under Federal and 
State authority, and the political preju- 
dices to be reckoned with — all these 
circumstances have tended to compli- 
cate the task with which the members 
of the commission were charged. The 
report indicates an earnest attempt to 
meet these difficulties in an enlightened 
spirit. The labors of the National 
Monetary Commission are entitled to 
respect and to careful consideration. 
Whether the bill recommended becomes 
a law or not the conclusions set forth 
in the commission’s report are bound to 
be of great and permanent value in 
shaping future financial legislation. 

The underlying principle embodied 



in the bill under consideration consists 
in the substitution of cooperation 
among banks for the general welfare 
in place of the present method (in time 
of panic) of each bank engaging in a 
warfare upon every other bank. What 
the results of the present policy have 
been the panics of 1898 and 1907 dis- 
astrously witnessed. 

Without endorsing the Reserve Asso- 
ciation plan either in whole or in de- 
tail, it may be said that with such an 
institution in operation it is almost 
inconceivable that the history of* 1898 
and of 1907 could be repeated. This 
alone would certainly be a great gain. 

The bill for establishing the Nation- 
al Reserve Association makes the fol- 
lowing broad proposals: 

(1) The establishment of a National 
Reserve Association, chartered for fifty 
years, with a head office at Washington, 
and with fifteen branches — the number 
of branches to be increased as needed. 
The capital of this institution is to be 
twenty per cent, of the capital of the 
banks eligible for membership but be- 
fore beginning business $200,000,000 
of the capital must be subscribed and 
$100,000,000 paid in. All national 
banks are eligible to membership and 
all trust companies with not less than 
$50,000 capital and a surplus equal to 
twenty per cent, of capital and State 
banks with not less than $25,000 cap- 
ital. In other words, the capital of the 
National Reserve Association comes 
from the existing banks and those or- 
ganized hereafter. 

(2) The National Reserve Associa- 
tion to become the fiscal agent of the 
Government, thus displacing the pres- 
ent sub-treasuries. 

(8) Gradual taking over of the pres- 
ent bonds and bond-secured circulation 
from the national banks by the Reserve 
Association the latter also to have the 
right of note issue against securities, 
commercial paper and coin. 

(4) Standardizing of commercial 
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paper and authorizing bank accept- 
ances. 

(5) Establishment of a system of re- 
discounting through local associations 
and the National Reserve Association. 

(6) Creation of a central reservoir 
into which all, or at least a consider- 
able portion, of bank reserves will flow. 

Although there are a number of other 
important provisions in the bill, these 
are its main objects. 

Great interest naturally attaches to 
the question of controlling the National 
Reserve Association. It seems that the 
plan for choosing directors of the cen- 
tral association and the branches does 
not give any unfair advantage to the 
larger banks holding the most shares 
in the National Reserve Association. 
The smaller banks are treated with 
especial consideration and fairness. 

Should any advantage in practice ac- 
crue to the large banks it would seem 
to us to come not from the method of 
selecting the directors, which as stated 
appears to have been devised with ex- 
ceptional regard to the banks numeric- 
ally rather than to their size, but from 
the apportionment of earnings on the 
capital stock, and its influence in deter- 
ring many banks from becoming mem- 
bers. The final provision regarding the 
apportionment of earnings appears in 
section 20 of the bill, and is as follows: 

“Whenever and so long as the sur- 
plus fund of the National Reserve As- 
sociation amounts to twenty per centum 
of the paid-in capital and the share- 
holders shall have received dividends 
not exceeding five per centum, all ex- 
cess earnings shall be paid to the 
United States as a franchise tax.” 

The Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1911 shows that the 
national banks in 1910 paid dividends 
of 11.38 per cent, on their capital, and 
that the net earnings were equal to 
9.35 of the combined capital and sur- 
plus. Statistics of the national banks 
for forty-two years show average divi- 



dends of 9*07 per cent, to capital, and 
upon combined capital and surplus 
much more than the five per cent, which 
the banking capital invested in the 
National Reserve Association will show. 

While the National Reserve Associa- 
tion is not — and probably should not be 
— intended as a money-making institu- 
tion primarily, the stockholders of a 
bank may not unreasonably object to 
having their capital withdrawn from 
the home bank and invested in an out- 
side concern yielding a reduced profit. 

The question then arises whether this 
lessened profit will keep many of the 
small banks out of the Reserve Associa- 
tion altogether, leaving it to be made 
up of the larger city banks which 
might be satisfied with the moderate re- 
turn and the advantage which control 
would give. 

Of course, in taking this view, it 
ought to be said that there are many 
advantages accruing to member banks 
other than the direct profit derived 
from earnings on the capital invested, 
and these collateral advantages may en- 
tirely counterbalance the considerations 
above set forth. 

The Report of the National Mone- 
tary Commission lays special emphasis 
on the provisions made against the pos- 
sibility of “Wall Street domination” of 
the National Reserve Association. Un- 
doubtedly this is important from a po- 
litical standpoint for if the opponents 
of the measure could succeed in show- 
ing that it was justly open to the 
charge of favoritism to “Wall Street*” 
the chance of getting the bill through 
Congress would be greatly impaired. 

In considering the matter of capital- 
ization the inquiry arises whether or 
not it is essential that the National Re- 
serve Association should have any cap- 
ital stock. As custodian of the reserves 
of the other banks it would probably 
have a superabundance of funds, and 
can hardly need $100,000,000 capital 
or any capital whatever. 
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Moreover, to withdraw one hundred 
millions of money from local banks for 
investment in the shares of the Nation- 
al Reserve Association may cause seri- 
ous inconvenience. The money so with- 
drawn will come from local enterprise, 
not only to the extent of the nominal 
amount invested but much more, for the 
larger a bank’s capital and surplus the 
better able it will be to keep up its re- 
serves, and the withdrawal of $100,- 
000,000 may cause a loss of possibly 
$500,000,000 of lending power. 

By granting the National Reserve 
Association a charter for fifty years, 
the way may be effectually stopped for 
a better solution of our banking prob- 
lem should one appear. It may prove 
unwise to tie the country up for half 
a century to an undertaking whose suc- 
cess experience alone can demonstrate. 
An experimental period of ten years 
would perhaps be advisable. 

No interest is to be paid on deposits 
of banks with the National Reserve 
Association. This is doubtless to pre- 
vent the latter from competing with re- 
serve city banks for out-of-town de- 
posits. The provision of no interest on 
deposits is probably both wise and 
necessary. Yet this may defeat one of 
the main objects of the plan which, ac- 
cording to its advocates, is to sever the 
intimate relations at present existing 
between deposits of country banks in 
New York and the call loan operations 
incident to Stock Exchange business. 
If the National Reserve Association 
pays no interest on bank balances, the 
country banks will continue to make 
their heaviest deposits with their New 
York correspondents for the sake of the 
interest which the latter pay, and we 
see no reason to believe that these 
funds will not be loaned as heretofore 
on Stock Exchange collateral. 

The value of a rediscount center, 
though very great, is less than has been 
generally supposed. Indeed, where a 
bank has good commercial paper, there 



is no reason why it should be com- 
pelled to rediscount this for the notes 
of another bank. The local bank 
should be permitted to issue its own 
circulating credit notes, thus saving the 
interest charge made by the Reserve 
Association. And no doubt in many in- 
stances the right to change deposit 
credits into note credits (without any 
change whatever in reserves) would be 
of great service to the banks and much 
less costly than the rediscounting pro- 
cess. 

But, on the other hand, a supple- 
mental service of great value could un- 
doubtedly be rendered by the Reserve 
Association in rediscounting in case of 
need, especially when the country bank 
reserves were low. 

While there are details of the pro- 
posed Reserve Association open to 
criticism, not only in the respects 
pointed out, but in others, it must be 
said that upon the whole its provisions 
seem well calculated to bring about a 
great improvement in our banking 
system. 

The great art of banking seems to 
be the power to hold reserves well in 
hand in the day of prosperity that they 
may be the more available in the day of 
adversity, and in our judgment the Na- 
tional Reserve Association should find 
its chief function in restraining infla- 
tion rather than in relieving a strain 
upon money and credit — to prevent the 
conditions that lead to panic rather 
than to encourage that free creation of 
credit which is undoubtedly one of the 
chief causes of panics. Fears have 
been expressed and we believe not un- 
reasonably that the liberal provisions in 
the Reserve Association bill for rede- 
posit of reserves, acceptances, redis- 
counts and note issues, may cause in- 
flation. 

We shall withhold discussions of 
some provisions of the bill until a later 
time. Did space permit, we should 
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especially like to commend the pro- 
vision for establishing foreign banks, 
and for requiring branches of the Re- 
serve Association to perform clearing; 
house functions. This, as well as the 
plan for transferring funds by tele- 
graph, will prove of almost incalculable 
value. 

Many of the principles embodied in 
the Reserve Association bill were sup- 
ported by this Magazine when they 
were far less popular than they now 
are. We have steadily and with weari- 
some reiteration pointed out the defects 
of a bond-secured currency, the mis- 
chievous effects of Treasury interfer- 
ence with the money market, and have 
long and patiently advocated such re- 
f orms as would adapt the country's 
banking and currency system to the 
needs of the present day. Whether the 
Reserve Association plan will ever get 
through Congress, no one can tell. Be- 
fore its enactment it ought to be care- 
fully discussed and no doubt amended. 
The Report of the Monetary Commis- 
sion and the accompanying bill will 
form an excellent basis for such dis- 
cussion. 



HOLDING OF BANK STOCKS BY 
CORPORATIONS 

a result of the discussion called 
out by the case of a prominent New 
York city bank which organized a com- 
pany principally for the purpose of 
holding bank stock, proposals have been 
made recently in a prominent quarter 
for prohibiting the holding of national 
bank stocks by corporations and forbid- 
ding State banks and trust companies 
from becoming members of the National 
Reserve Association, provided their 
shares are held by corporations of any 
kind. 

It is stated that the holding of bank 



stocks by manufacturing and other cor- 
porations has developed some abuses. 
For example, a manufacturing company 
holding the stock of a bank might be 
expected to receive exceptional favors 
in the way of loans granted. 

If a law of this kind were passed it 
might tend to diminish the desirability 
of bank stocks as investments. As is 
well known, many of the savings banks, 
especially in New England, hold large 
amounts of bank stocks. 

While these savings banks may not 
be strictly corporations, but mutual as- 
sociations, they would probably, never- 
theless, come within the prohibition re- 
ferred to. 

One of the recent financial develop- 
ments has been the organization of cor- 
porations for the sole object of invest- 
ing in bank stocks, not for manipula- 
tion and control, but for the purpose of 
income only. 

A corporation of this kind, on the 
ground of its own security, would find 
it desirable to limit its holdings of the 
stock of any one bank to a very small 
amount. Conceivably, a corporation of 
this character would have no other in- 
terest in the bank whose stock it pur- 
chased than to see that its management 
is sound and efficient. It is very diffi- 
cult to see any just grounds for pro- 
hibiting the holding of bank stocks by 
a corporation of this kind. 

In the case of individual holdings of 
bank stock it often occurs that where 
the bank fails and the stockholders 
must be assessed, they are unable to 
pay their assessments, and a deficiency 
frequently results. Were the bank 
shares held by a responsible corpora- 
tion, this difficulty would not be en- 
countered. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in 
his report for 191 1* recommends that 
the laws be so amended as to provide 
that any corporation organized under 
authority of any act of Congress, or the 
laws of any of the States, which pur- 
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chases or acquires stock of a national 
bank shall be liable for assessment on 
such shares. The Comptroller gives as 
his reason for this recommendation the 
fact that the United States Supreme 
Court has frequently held that when a 
corporation has no power to invest its 
funds in the stock of a national bank, if 
it actually does so it can not be held 
liable for the assessment against it as 
a shareholder. 

Of course, if any abuses have devel- 
oped in connection with the corporate 
holdings of bank stocks, they should 
be eradicated, and any attempt by a 
corporation to acquire a large amount 
of the stock of any bank for the pur- 
pose of monopoly or manipulation 
should be prohibited. 

There is great danger of regulation 
of this kind going much further than 
necessary to correct the evils complained 
of, which, after all, are not very great. 

The Federal Government may well 
be careful not to enter upon a policy 
that would tend to diminish the value 
of shares of institutions which the Gov- 
ernment creates and which have gen^ 
erally been the object of its especial 
solicitude. 



UNFAITHFUL BANK. OFFICERS 

M AN . Y persons will be surprised at 
the statement made in the Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that “The dishonest practice by 
officers of national banks of receiving 
personal compensation for loans made 
by the bank is a growing evil, and has 
already reached such proportions as to 
call for criminal legislation on the sub- 
ject.” 

The bank officer who receives any per- 
sonal profit by granting a loan is, of 
course, not working for the bank's in- 
terest, but for his own pocket. Loans 
made on this basis violate the funda- 



mental principle of sound banking, sub- 
stituting personal gain for safety of 
the loan. 

While no doubt Comptroller Murray 
is right in characterizing this as a grow- 
ing evil, and is also to be commended 
for suggesting appropriate legislation 
for correcting it, one must believe that 
the evil is by no means widespread. The 
banker who derives a direct profit out 
of the loans granted by his bank is the 
exception and not the rule. 

Boards of directors should be on the 
alert to discover even the rare cases 
of this sort and promptly administer 
the proper remedy — the dismissal of the 
unfaithful officer. 



A BANKER’S LIBRARY 



O UITE a good beginning has been 
made by the American Bankers’ 
Association towards the establishment of 
a banking and financial library in the 
association's headquarters in New York. 
Secretary Farnsworth in his annual 
report thus refers to the work already 
done: 



“It has been the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Secretary that the American Bank- 
ers' Association should possess a library 
commensurate with its importance as 
the representaitve financial organization 
of the country. 

“Its primary purpose should be the 
systematic collection and preservation 
of all available data of historical or bio- 
graphical interest relating to the activi- 
ties of the association and its member- 
ship. Until the last four years and be- 
fore the present administration, no at- 
tempt was made to preserve material as 
it was received at the executive offices, 
with the result that files of proceedings, 
reports, documents, periodicals, and so 
forth are very incomplete. This can be 
rectified only through the cooperation 
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of members of the association in for- 
warding to the library such material in 
their possession as will complete the 
historical records of the national and 
State associations, and data regarding 
individual banks and bankers. 

“The present accumulation of mate- 
rial is being organized and catalogued 
by a trained librarian, and when larger 
quarters permit expansion of the exist- 
ing small collection, it is the intention 
to build up a comprehensive financial 
library where bankers can come or send 
for reference material. 

“The principles, practice and histori- 
cal development of banking and allied 
subjects will be adequately represented 
by a selection of books shortly to be 
made for the association by some of the 
leading economic authorities, supple- 
mented by Federal and State docu- 
ments, statistical manuals, bound maga- 
zines, and a clipping-collection for cur- 
rent comment, with the constant addition 
of up-to-date material ip every form. 
For research beyond the limits of the 
library's own collection, the resources 
of the great New York libraries will be 
utilized, and the library might well con- 
tain, in time, an index to material avail- 
able elsewhere throughout the country. 

“Pending this development, however, 
the librarian's services are now available 
to members for the compilation of 
bibliographies and statistics, the analysis 
of reports or articles on various sub- 
jects, or information as to where ma- 
terial may be found in books, maga- 
zines and documents. What the libra- 
ry's future resources should comprise 
can, to a large extent, be best deter- 
mined by Current demand, so inquiries 
Fill be welcomed and promptly re- 
sponded to at any time. The general 
secretary urges the immediate response 
of the members of this association in the 
building up of this important depart- 
ment.” 

While a bankers’ library in New York 
would not be always accessible to bank- 



ers in all parts of the country, yet since 
it is impracticable to establish one in all 
the financial centers. New York as the 
chief financial city of the United States 
is the appropriate location for the 
library. 

A banking and financial library of 
proper scope would be of great service 
to the bankers of the country as a 
source of information on banking, cur- 
rency and economics. The collection 
and care of such a library is a task too 
large for an individual, but it could be 
done very effectively by the American 
Bankers’ Association. 



SLOW BANK COLLECTIONS 

pROMPT remittances for collections 
is recognized as one of the car- 
dinal virtues of banking. But it is a 
virtue whose practice is more or less 
neglected. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
had his attention called to the matter, 
and hereafter he is going to investigate 
the banks that are complained of for 
their slowness in remitting for collec- 
tions. Dilatoriness in remitting is to be 
regarded as a sign of weakness. This 
may be going too far, but it will at 
least cause the slow banks to wake up. 

Probably some banks fail to remit 
promptly because they “need the 
money,” but a great many are dilatory 
simply through force of habit — a bad 
habit nevertheless. Just what consti- 
tutes promptness is a matter open to 
some difference of opinion. The bank 
that remits daily will never be subject 
to criticism. But such frequent remit- 
tances are not always convenient. Some 
account must be taken of local circum- 
stances, conditions and habits. 

But when allowances of this charac- 
ter are fully made, they fail to excuse 
most of the delay which some banks 
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show in sending money they have col- 
lected to the banks to whom it right- 
fully belongs. 



THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AS 
A PUBLISHER 

I N his annual address at the New Or- 
leans convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, referring to the 
publication of the “Journal of the As- 
sociation,” President F. O. Watts said: 

“Among the increased duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the general secretary 
none were a greater charge on him than 
as publisher of the ‘Journal.’ To 
send out a creditable publication every 
month to twelve thousand banks and to 
ten thousand bank clerks, forming an 
army of probably thirty-five thousand 
discriminating, not to say critical, read- 
ers, and yet to confine the subject mat- 
ter within the bounds of the authority 
given the publisher by the executive 
council and above any j ust criticism 
from the publishers of the regular 
financial journals formed a task requir- 
ing rare discrimination, and yet that end 
was accomplished to the satisfaction of 
your administrative committee. The 
idea of the Government going into the 
banking or other business has been ab- 
horrent to bankers, and yet it would be 
no worse in principle than for the as- 
sociation to enter fields well covered by 
private enterprises, and the present au- 
thorities in the association have no such 
purpose. There appeared several 
months ago some captious criticism of 
the association and some of its officers 
that seemed to justify the suspicion that 
it was prompted by personal prejudice 
or by the establishment of the ‘Journal.’ 
That publication has a distinct field, and 
in that field it will in no way injure 
any interest. It is not intended to sup- 
plant the live financial papers that have 



done so much for good banking any 
more than the employing of a general 
counsel by this association in any way 
changed the relation between the banker 
and his local counsel. While the ex- 
ecutive council should have great care in 
making any extension of authority to the 
publisher of the ‘Journal,’ equal care 
should be exercised by the financial 
press in criticism of the association, the 
‘Journal’ or the officer who recom- 
mended its publication.” 

If President Watts was correct in 
stating that the “Journal” as published 
is quite satisfactory to the administra- 
tive committee of the association, it is 
far from satisfactory to the publishers 
who have their capital invested in finan- 
cial publishing enterprises, which must 
compete with what is practically a sub- 
sidized publication. The notion that 
the “Journal” issued by the American 
Bankers’ Association does not compete 
with the other financial publications is 
erroneous, and so long as the “Journal” 
is continued on the present lines, it will 
be a source of dissatisfaction. 

In the early days of that organiza- 
tion it was the policy not to enter into 
competition with individuals in any 
line of business, and it seems that an 
unwise step was taken in departing 
from this just and long-established rule. 



THE COURSE OF GOLD IN 1911 

PRELIMINARY figures of the Di- 
rector of the Mint indicate a total 
domestic gold output of $ 96 , 233,528 in 
1911, against $96,269,100 in 1910. 

According to estimates made by the 
Bureau of Statistics the imports in 
1911 comprised gold valued at $11,- 
150,000 in foreign ore, $ 29 , 300,000 in 
foreign bullion, $ 5 , 750,000 in United 
States coin, and $ 10 , 050,000 in foreign 
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•coin — a total of $ 56 , 25 , 000 . The gold 
exported in 1911 was valued at $ 500 ,- 
000 in domestic ore, $ 8 , 050,000 in do- 
mestic bullion, $ 30 , 000,000 in United 
States coin, and $ 2 , 250,000 in foreign 
coin — a total of $ 40 , 800 , 000 . The ex- 
cess of imports over exports was about 
$ 15 , 500 , 000 , indicating a marked 
change from the conditions in 1910, 
when the excess of imports over ex- 
ports was $ 447 , 696 , and also from 
those in 1909? when the excess of ex- 
ports was $ 88 , 793 , 855 . 



The gold imported in 191 1 was main- 
ly in the form of ore and bullion, and 
came chiefly from Mexico, although 
considerable gold is received from Can- 
ada every year and smaller amounts 
from the Central and South American 
countries, and in 1911 a large quantity 
of gold was imported from Japan. 
The exports consisted largely of gold 
coin and went chiefly to Canada, al- 
though smaller shipments were also 
made to France, South America, the 
West Indies, and aJpan. 



DISTINCTIVE PROBLEMS OF A COUNTRY 

BANKER 



By Miss Minnie Hester, Assistant Cashier Lee County State Bank, 
Lexington, Texas 



” r TX) my mind the problems of a coun- 
*■“ try banker can be divided into 
four subjects, viz.: Overdrafts; past- 
due paper; how to get and hold de- 
posits; collections. 

Overdrafts are an evil with which we 
all have to contend more or less. An 
overdraft is a phase of banking about 
which some customers of the bank know 
absolutely nothing. That is, they do 
not believe such a thing as overdrawing 
an account is ever allowed by a bank, 
"hence they never contemplate indulg- 
ing in such a thing. That customer is 
the farmer. He seems to study bank- 
ing and its requirements more closely 
than any other line of business with 
which he has to deal. He knows and 
expects to give security, three to one, 
when he borrows, and, as a rule, he pays 
promptly when his paper becomes due. 

In our section, the customers who 
are prone to overdraw their accounts 
are the small merchants, cattle and hog 
buyers. The reasons are very evident: 
the merchant is pressed by his credit- 
ors to pay promptly; he mails out his 
checks, hoping to put through enough 
sales to cover the deficit before the 



checks get back home. The cattleman 
makes his arrangements beforehand for 
the amount of money he thinks he will 
need, but in gathering together those 
animals already bought, he unexpected- 
ly finds some bunches which he must 
have, and thus — to the chagrin of the 
bookkeeper, when Mr. Smith's checks 
are posted that evening, lo ! his ac- 
count goes red by a couple of hun- 
dreds. This same experience can be 
applied to the man who buys hogs. 

Past due paper is something about 
which we cannot be too vigilant. In 
the first place it does not show good 
policy to allow such paper to accumu- 
late. Both the State and national bank 
laws are very strict along these lines, 
and rightly so. 

In the second place, it is not treating 
a surety right to allow it. When a man 
goes security for another, he supposes 
that the note will be paid promptly 
when due and discards it from his 
mind after the time of maturity. In 
every case where a man does not pay 
his note when due and also fails to pay 
interest to keep it alive, he invariably 
makes it a point to prevent his sureties 
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from learning that the note has not been 
paid, and they are none the wiser until 
they receive a second notice from the 
bank. 

The third reason is, that the allow- 
ance of past due paper gives that 
patron room to believe that their bank 
is very lax in its executive department. 
Men are only grown-up boys and after 
you teach them your rules, you must 
also show them that those rules must 
be respected. 

How to Get and Hold Deposits. 

When a man, not already a depositor, 
presents a check to be cashed, such an 
appeal as the following frequently se- 
cures his account: ‘‘Good morning, 

Mr. Jones. You have a check to cash? 
Yes, I see. One that calls for a nice 
large amount. Now, couldn’t you leave 
some with us this morning — say even 
money if you must have some change? 
Good! Here is a neat little pass book 
which will show all of your deposits on 
one side and each time you take out 
any money, the amount can be placed 
on this side, then, by deducting the 
total of one side from the other, you 
will always know how much you have 
left in the bank. Then here is a check- 
book which you see is just the right 
size to fit in your pocket. 

“You do not know what a fine thing 
this checking system is until you try 
it. You see you fill out one of these 
checks for the amount you want to pay 
your merchant or whoever he may be; 
then fill in the same date, amount and 
the name of the person in whose favor 
the check was made on the stub; in that 
way you have a complete record of 
every check you have issued. Then 
when the merchant deposits or cashes 
your check, he endorses it, and that 
again is your receipt. It is a fine thing 
and a great protection for you. 

“Only a few days ago one of our 
customers came into the bank and asked 
to see the checks that he had issued 
during the month. (W r e return to you 
your checks at the end of every month, 
either in a statement or in vour pass 
book.) He said he knew he had paid 



his account in full at a certain store, 
and the merchant claims there is no 
credit on his books. We looked them 
up for him and found he was correct 
about it. We also looked up the mer- 
chant’s deposits for that month and 
found where he had deposited this 
man’s check, together with others, on a 
certain date. After that it took but 
a few minutes to get the matter all 
straight. 

“Now if this man had paid the ac- 
count in money, he would have had no 
proof that he had paid it and would 
have had to either pay it again or have 
the merchant distrust him from that 
time on. 

“This same thing may happen to you. 
Then, too, it is not safe to keep money 
at home, even if you think you have it 
so securely hidden that thieves cannot 
locate it. What if you should wake up 
suddenly sometime between midnight 
and dawn and find you will just ha've 
time to get yourself and family out of 
the house before it falls in blazing 
ruins on you — do you think you will 
take time to get that money so securely 
hidden before you get out?” 

Such arguments as the foregoing are 
nearly always effective, and when you 
once get a person enlisted, he will al- 
ways be a depositor after the first trial, 
when he finds how convenient and safe 
a bank account proves to be. 

As a rule, you are compelled to use 
both your argumentative and reasoning 
powers more freely with the gentle sex 
before you convert them, as they are 
somewhat timid and suspicious about 
money matters, and a large per cent, 
knows very little about business. 

Collections. 



I am sure I voice the sentiments of 
every banker when I say that the col- 
lection department of a bank is more 
troublesome and gives less profit than 
any other, nay — all the other depart- 
ments together. 

After entering the items in the col- 
lection register and mailing out notices 
to the parties on whom they are drawn, 
they must be watched daily, lest the 
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demand or sight drafts run over their 
time; then the instructions to protest, 
if not paid by a certain date — it verily 
makes the “shivers” run up and down 
my spinal column whenever I recall the 
narrow escapes our bank has had in 
that line! 

About one collection out of every ten 
is paid, so after returning the draft 
with the reason for nonpayment, we 
expend at least four cents on each col- 
lection and often six or eight. 

As a matter of fact the collection 
department receives as careful consid- 
eration by the bank's employees as any 
in the office, but it is seldom that the 
drawee encloses postage to cover the ex- 
pense incurred. 

We know that when an individual or 
firm draws on another through a bank, 
he wants that bank to use due diligence 
in the collection of same, and he also 
knows that the payee values his credit 
standing in his local bank above every- 
thing else, hence he will make a special 
effort to pay that draft if it is within 
the bounds of reason. Then would it 
not be right to enclose with each col- 



lection mailed out four to six cents' 
postage, so that the collecting bank 
will be out only its time? 

The city banks incur more expense 
on their collections, as the car-fare is 
never less than ten cents, besides the 
time the employee loses from his other 
work while out on a collecting tour. 

The items discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs are the problems with 
which we have to contend in a small 
country town of less than a thousand 
inhabitants away down here in Texas. 
It is possible that some of these apply 
to other localities, but be that as it may, 
there is a bond of fellowship and sym- 
pathy existing between all bank em- 
ployees because, when they compare 
notes, they invariably find that all have 
experienced the same difficulties in rub- 
bing up against their fellowmen, and 
when we small country “fellows” meet 
with the “big ones” at our conventions, 
we find them to be a big hearted sort 
of people, and they give us little bank- 
ers the glad hand, as if they thought 
we were as high up in the financial 
scale as they. 



CHINESE COINAGE 



By Otto Wilson 



A N American firm sold a bill of goods 
L in China, figuring closely on 
profits, as is necessary in that trade, 
and taking a note in which the amount 
was given in Mexican dollars. When 
the note was due, the firm sent it to a 
Chinese banking house for collection, 
and after various delays was surprised 
to receive a sum in gold considerably 
below the face of the note and leaving 
them with an actual loss on the transac- 
tion. The bankers informed them that 
the sum remitted was the amount left 
after deducting the double exchange. 
On writing to the American consul this 
firm was informed that double exchange 
was not unusual in Chinese commerce 



and that there was no recourse. The 
note had been discounted when it was 
changed from Mexican to Chinese cur- 
rency and again when this was changed 
to gold. 

This is only one instance of the con- 
fusion of Chinese currency. On paper 
the coinage table of the Celestials looks 
beautifully simple — ten cash equals one 
candareen; ten candareens equals one 
mace ; ten mace equals one tael — but the 
regularity ends with the theoretical 
table and in actual practice the dealer 
finds himself on a shifting sea of 
values. The advance of foreign influ- 
ence in handling the foreign customs 
has somewhat steadied matters, but not 
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to any extent does the currency system 
yet approach the regularity of western 
countries. 

The basis of Chinese coinage is the 
silver tael, which is not a coin at all 
but a weight, being the Chinese name 
for ounce. The tael contains theoretic- 
ally 565 grains of silver. But the sil- 
ver in different part of the empire is of 
different degrees of fineness or “touch,” 
and, consequently, the value of the tael 
changes with each locality. In one 
town it will be worth perhaps sixty 
cents in American currency and in an- 
other, fifty miles away, only fifty cents. 
In addition, the actual value of the sil- 
ver fluctuates in its relation to gold, so 
that the value of the same tael in the 
same port may be different to-day from 
what it was a month ago. 

The duty on foreign goods shipped 
into the country, which is collected un- 
der the system of Sir Robert Hart, is 
computed on the basis of a standard 
commercial tael, called the “haikwan 
tael,” whose value is constant at all the 
treaty ports. This value changes, how- 
ever, from year to year. In 1909 it 
was worth on the average in American 
currency 62.5 cents, and in 1910 it had 
risen to about sixty-six cents. Then 
there is a standard or treasury tael for 
the payment of taxes, which is about 
ten per cent, heavier than the tael of 
commerce. 

The actual money passed from hand 
to hand consists principally of three 
kinds: Uncoined silver cast in the 

shape of a shoe and called “sycee”; 
Mexican, East Indian, Chinese, Ameri- 
can, and other silver dollars; and the 
copper “cash.” “Cash” is the name of 
a small coin which, theoretically, weighs 
1 / 1 6 of a tael and contains fifty parts 
of copper, forty of zinc, and ten of tin 
or lead. As a matter of fact, however, 
its composition has never been uniform 
throughout the country and its value 
has fluctuated very widely. It is sup- 
posed to be worth 1 / 1 000 of a tael, but 
has gone as low as 1/1800 of a tael; 
in recent years, because of the rise in 
copper, it has come to be worth l/l200 
of a tael, or about l/20 of an American 
cent. Each coin usually has a square 



hole in the center by which it is often 
strung with a number of others on a 
cord, and a “string of cash” is fre- 
quently used as a unit in making sales. 

The Mexican silver dollar is used 
very largely, especially in the treaty 
ports and for some distance inland. It 
is so popular that some Chinese mints 
have coined similar dollars, but as the 
value of the Mexican dollar is little 
more than the value of the metal in it 
there is little profit in imitating it. 

Many miscellaneous silver coins are 
reduced in value by the habit of native 
bankers of “chopping” the coins or 
stamping them with a mark to indicate 
that they are genuine. This “chop” 
dollar, being mutilated, is worth only 
the intrinsic value of the metal found 
in it. 

“Sycee” is in the form of ingots of 
various sizes from one to fifty ounces. 
Imported silver is melted down and its 
fineness estimated in a semi-public office 
in each port and is cast into sycee and 
marked in ink with a certain value, 
which is good only in that particular 
port. 

Such a confused and unreliable cur- 
rency could not but result in injury to 
the interests of the empire as a whole 
and particularly in the last half cen- 
tury, when foreign trade has become 
an important element in the welfare 
and enjoyment of the people. Lately 
some attempts have been made to in- 
troduce a stable and uniform currency 
system for the whole empire, and to 
change all existing coins into the new 
ones, but as yet little progress has been 
made. 

On October 5, 1908, an imperial edict 
was issued ordering the adoption of a 
new coinage system, based on the silver 
tael and including small coins of one 
mace (one-tenth tael) and five canda- 
reens (one-half mace) and also a large 
number of half-tael coins. This was to 
be the legal tender for the whole coun- 
try and was intended to displace grad- 
ually the prevailing coinage. That be- 
ing accomplished, it was hoped to put 
the country on a gold basis. A board 
of finance was ordered to consider the 
question carefully. 
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On May 24, 1910, another edict was 
issued, giving definitely the rules gov- 
erning the new coinage. This edict 
provided that the unit coin should be 
a silver dollar, or “yuan,” worth seven 
mace and two candareens. Besides this 
there were to be a fifty-cent piece, a 
twenty-five-cent piece, and a ten-cent 
piece, all of silver; a two-cent, one- 
cent, and one-half -cent piece, of cop- 
per; and a bronze mill, or one-tenth- 
cent piece, the bronze to contain twen- 
ty-five per cent, copper and seventy- 
five per cent. zinc. This last was 
meant to displace the “cash” pieces. 

The manner in which this edict was 
carried out is a good illustration of the 
lack of foresight still possible in Chinese 
official circles. The plan was to coin 
a considerable number of the silver 
dollars and then put them into circula- 
tion gradually. The director of the im- 
perial mint decided that it would be a 
long while before sufficient new coins 
were made to begin circulating them 
and he consequently had the dies en- 
graved with a date two years in ad- 
vance. But after he had coined about 
10,000,000 of these dollars the authori- 



ties looked into the matter and de- 
cided that if that plan were followed it 
would take a large percentage of the 
coinage out of circulation before the 
new coins were ready. So the official 
head of the old director was cut off 
and a new official appointed, who pro- 
ceeded to melt down and recoin all the 
10,000,000 dollars. Up to the first of 
July, 191 1, this work was still going 
on and no new coins had been issued. 

It is quite likely that even if the 
present revolution does not sweep away 
the whole plan, there will be a great 
deal of difficulty in establishing the new 
coinage. In practically every town 
there are “cash shops,” whose pro- 
prietors make a living by exchanging 
and discounting coins, while native 
bankers generally count on the discount 
as one of their important sources of 
revenue. These will strenuously resist 
any attempt to introduce a uniform 
currency for the whole empire, though 
there is no doubt but that all legitimate 
banking and mercantile interests gen- 
erally would in the long run be vastly 
benefited by the change. 



CHICAGO BANK 

W OMEN should be educated how to 
manage their bank accounts is the 
opinion of James B. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago. 

“We intend to educate the women,” says 
Mr. Forgan. “It is my belief that the 
women of Chicago are directly responsible 
for the petty forgeries that are daily de- 
tected in the large banks of the country. 

“Accounts for the women as a rule arc 
opened by the husband or father. The 



TRAINS WOMEN 

woman never comes to the bank and the 
cashier does not know the depositor. She 
merely draws the checks. When she needs 
a check book a messenger is sent to the 
bank. 

“Hereafter the women must either come 
to the bank themselves or send a written 
request when a blank check book is needed. 
We have added an extra department for the 
sole purpose of keeping track of the check 
books given to the women.” 



BANK FOR AUTOMOBILE BUYERS 



B ANKS operated to serve special pur- 
poses have long been established in 
Europe, to a greater extent than here, 
but it has remained for recent developments 
to bring about the organization of banks 
specially established for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the purchase of automobiles, 
motor boats, and aeroplanes. Several con- 
cerns of this kind have already been estab- 
lished on the Continent, and a bank of this 



kind, backed by Belgian capital, is now in 
process of organization in England. The 
new concern, which is to be built up through 
an extension of the present Belgian Auto- 
Bank, will have a French title, the Eng- 
lish equivalent of which is The General Bairic 
and Automobile Credit Society. Earl Rus- 
sell, Chairman of Humber, Ltd., is to be 
chairman of the new banking company, 
whose capital will amount to $500,000. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 



NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW 

NOTES MADE BEFORE INDORSEMENTS 

MADE AFTERWARDS PRESENTMENT 

PROTEST. 

Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, 

MACKINTOSH \'S. 01BBS ET AT.. 

YXTHERE a note was made and de- 
* * livered prior to the adoption of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law, the 
liability of indorsers thereon is to be 
determined by the law as it existed 
then, though such indorsements were 
made after the date on which the act 
was to go into effect. 

It is not necessary that a promis- 
sory note be presented by a notary pub- 
lic, nor is protest, strictly, so called, 
necessary to fix the indorser's liability. 

The Supreme Court deemed that it 
was unnecessary to determine whether 
a promissory note in this form was ne- 
gotiable by the law of this State prior 
to the year 1902, because, by section 2 
of the negotiable instruments act (P. 
L. 1902, p. 583 ), provisions of this 
character do not interfere with negotia- 
bility. 

We are unable to concur in this view. 
The note in suit was made and deliv- 
ered prior to the passage of the act. 
It is true that before it fell due, and, 
indeed, before it was indorsed by the 
defendants and transferred to the 
plaintiff's testatrix, the act went into 
effect. 

The statute was approved April 4, 
1902, and took effect (under 3 Gen. 
Stat. 1895, p. 3195, pi. 37) on July 4 
in the same year. But by section 195 
it is expressly declared that: “The pro- 
visions of this act do not apply to nego- 
tiable instruments made and delivered 
prior to the passage hereof." 

If this section is construed (as the 
Supreme Court must have construed 

148 



it), so that an indorsement made subse- 
quent to July 4, 1902, would be subject 
to the provisions of the act, and the con- 
tract of the indorser governed accord- 
ingly, although the note was made and 
delivered as between the maker and 
payee prior to the passage of the act, 
and the contract of the maker and of 
any indorser who put his name upon 
the paper prior to the passage of the 
act would be governed by the law as it 
stood before the act, we are confronted 
with this difficulty that the Legislature 
must have contemplated a transition 
period between the old law and the new, 
during which (with respect to instru- 
ments bearing date prior to the passage 
of the act and falling due after it took 
effect) parties dealing in commercial 
paper would have been left in doubt as 
to the law governing the responsibility 
of successive parties; perhaps required 
to apply one rule as to the first in- 
dorser, and another rule as to a subse- 
quent indorser, and therefore put upon 
inquiry as to the respective dates of suc- 
cessive indorsements. 

We are not convinced that the Legis- 
lature intended to leave the mercantile 
business of the State, even temporarily, 
subject to such embarrassment. In our 
opinion, the plain and simple language 
of section 195 manifests the intent of 
the Legislature to leave entirely unaf- 
fected all negotiable instruments that 
were made and delivered as between 
the original parties prior to the passage 
of the act, thus remitting all inquiries 
concerning the rights and liabilities of 
indorsers and indorsees, as well as of 
makers and payees, to a single date, 
presumably evidenced by the date writ- 
ten upon the instrument. 

The note being negotiable, the en- 
gagement of defendants as indorsers 
was that, if it was presented for pay- 
ment at the time and place of maturity 
and payment demanded and refused. 
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and proper notice given to them of 
such demand and refusal, they would 
pay the note to the holder. 

Prior to the negotiable instruments 
act, it was not necessary that a promis- 
sory note be presented by a notary pub- 
lic, nor was protest, strictly so called, 
necessary to fix the indorser’s liability. 
(We, of course, do not intend to inti- 
mate that the act of 1902 changed the 
law in this regard.) The statute (2 
Gen. Stat. 1895, p. 2605, § 9) provid- 
ing for the protest of notes by a notary 
public was not intended to make such a 
protest a condition precedent to liabil- 
ity of the indorser, but to supply a con- 
venient means of proving demand and 
notice of dishonor by the certificate of 
the officer performing the service. 
(Sussex Bank vs. Baldwin, 17 N. J. 
Law, 487; Burk vs. Shreve, 39 N. J. 
Law, 214.) 



CONSENT TO ENTER JUDGMENT 

NOTE CONTAINING SUCH STIPULATION 
HELD TO MAKE IT NEGOTIABLE. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee. 

FIRST XAT. BAXK OF ELGIN VS. RUSSELL. 

A note dated the 15th of February, 1010, 
and which, by its terms, was payable on 
the 15th day of June, 1910, contained an 
authority to any attorney to enter judg- 
ment thereon at any time: Held, that this 
stipulation made the note negotiable. 

The note in this case was in the following 
form: 

$772.50% Elgin, Illinois Feb. 15th. 1910. 

On June 15, 1910, after date, for value 
received 1 promise to pay to the order of 
James Dorsey, seven hundred seventy-two 
and 50-100 ($772.50) dollars, at the State 
National Bank, Memphis^ Tennessee, with 
Interest at 6 per cent, per annum, after 
this date until paid. And to secure the 
payment of said amount, I hereby authorize 
Irrevocably any attorney, of any court of 
record, to appear for me in such court, in 
term time or vacation, at any time here- 
after, and confess a judgment without pro- 
cess, in favor of the holder of this note, for 
such amount as may appear to be unpaid 
thereon, together with costs and ten dollars 
attorney’s fees, and to waive and release all 
errors which may intervene in any such 
proceedings, and consent to immediate exe- 
cution upon such judgment, hereby ratify- 
ing and confirming all that my said attorney 
may do by virtue hereof. 



DREEN, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : The question that 

arises upon consideration of these notes 
is as to the effect of this provision 
contained in them, authorizing a con- 
fession of judgment “in favor of the 
holder” “at any time thereafter,” and 
the “consent to immediate execution 
upon such judgment” therein contained. 

In order to render any instrument 
negotiable under the law merchant and 
under the act, it must be payable at a 
determinable future time. That is, at 
a fixed period after date or sight; on 
or before a fixed or determinable future 
time expressed therein; or on or at a 
fixed period after the occurrence of a 
specified event which is certain to hap- 
pen, though the time of happening be 
uncertain. These notes, while they pur- 
port to be due and payable on fixed 
dates after the date of execution, to 
wit, June 15, 1910 , and October 15, 
1910, still, by reason of the warrant of 
attorney given to the holder to confess 
judgment upon them and issue execu- 
tion thereon, at any time thereafter, are 
really due and payable from their ex- 
cution. Collection and payment of the 
notes could have been enforced on the 
first day, the second day, or any other 
day after they were executed and de- 
livered to Dorsey, under their express 
terms. They were dated on February 
15, and transferred to the bank, ac- 
cording to its books, on February 28, 
and to all intents and purposes, by the 
very language of the notes themselves, 
they were due in Dorsey’s hands before 
he transferred them to the bank. 

A note upon which judgment can be 
obtained, and execution immediately 
issued thereupon at any time after its 
execution, is not due at a fixed and de- 
terminable period at all, unless it be 
treated as due from and after delivery. 

The view that we have taken of this 
provision of the note in question is sus- 
tained by high authority. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts construed a 
note identical in its terms with those 
in suit here, and that court, speaking 
through Judge Holmes, now of the 
United States Supreme Court, said: 



“It has been decided in Massachu- 
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setts that a note payable at a future 
day certain, or earlier at the option of 
the holder, is not negotiable. (Ma- 
honey vs. Fitzpatrick, 133 Mass. 151 
[43 Am. Rep. 502] ; Stults vs. Silva, 
119 Mass. 137.) The obligation to be 
gathered from the four corners of the 
present instrument is similar. The 
promise taken by itself is absolute to 
pay in ninety days from date, but the 
power of attorney on the face of the 
note authorizes a confession of judg- 
ment at any time thereafter, and we 
must construe these words as meaning 
at any time after the date. (See Adam 
vs. Arnold, 86 111. 185.) We cannot 
distinguish such a case from Mahoney 
vs. Fitzpatrick. For this reason, with- 
out considering whether there are any 
others, we must decide that the note 
was not negotiable.” (Richards vs. 
Barlow, 140 Mass. 218, 6 N. E. 68.) 

Construing a note with a similar pro- 
vision, the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin said: 

“It is quite certain that the note was 
not negotiable, because, by the power 
of attorney which it contained, judg- 
ment could be entered upon it at any 
time after its date, whether due or not. 
Thus the time of payment depends 
upon the whims or caprice of the holder 
and is absolutely uncertain. This de- 
prives the note of being negotiable. 
(Continental National Bank vs. Mc- 
Geoch, 78 Wis. 332 [41 N. W. 409] ; 
Kimball Co. vs. Mellon, 80 Wis. 133 
[48 N. W. 1100].) Chapter 356, Laws 
of 1889 (the negotiable instrument 
law), provides that the negotiable char- 
acter of an instrument is not affected 
by a provision authorizing a confession 
of judgment, if the instrument is not 
paid at maturity . Upon familiar prin- 
ciples of statutory construction, this 
provision makes a note like the present 
nonnegotiable.” (Wisconsin Yearly 
Meeting vs. Babler, 115 Wis. 289, 91 
N. W. 678.) 

The provision of the “negotiable in- 
struments law,” to which the Wisconsin 
court calls attention as observed by 
that court, undoubtedly indicates that 
it was not the intention of the act to 



make negotiable an instrument contain- 
ing stipulations for the confession of 
judgment prior to maturity. 



COLLECTIONS 



DEFAULT OF CORRESPONDENT STIPULA- 

TION AS TO. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 

Eighth Circuit, September 25, 1911. 

CALIFORNIA NAT. BANK OF SACRAMENTO VS. 

UTAH NAT. BANK OF SALT LAKE CITY. 

In the absence of an express or implied 
contract to the contrary, a bank accepting 
paper for collection is liable for the de- 
fault of the correspondent to which it 
transmits the paper. 

But where, upon receipt of an item, a 
bank notifies the bank transmitting the 
same that it will act only as agent and will 
assume no responsibility for the omissions, 
neglect or default of agents or sub-agents 
at other points, there is no such liability 
on its part. 

1>ER CURIAM. A check drawn by 
A Philips upon the First National 
Bank of Ponderav, Idaho, payable to 
Albert Wonderlich, was forwarded by 
the California National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, which had received it from an- 
other bank, to its correspondent, the 
Utah National Bank of Salt Lake City, 
for collection. The drawee bank was 
so far distant from the Utah bank that 
the check necessarily had to be for- 
warded through subagents for actual 
presentation. It finally reached its 
destination and was protested for non- 
payment. The California bank sued 
the Utah bank for damages alleged to 
have been occasioned by its negligence 
(the particulars of which need not be 
specified) in the transaction of the busi- 
ness, and, failing to recover in the Cir- 
cuit Court, brings the case here for 
review. 

The Utah bank had for several 
months prior to the transaction in ques- 
tion been acting as correspondent for 
the California bank in respect of its 
business at or near Salt Lake City, and 
also in respect of collections to be made 
at a distance through the intervention 
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of subagents. The Utah bank acted 
with due diligence in forwarding the 
check in question, and no fault is found 
with its selection of a subagent. The 
actionable negligence, if any, was with 
the subagents, and it is claimed that 
under the authority of Exchange Na- 
tional Bank vs. Third National Bank, 
112 U. S. 276, 5 Sup. Ct. 141, 28 L. 
Ed. 722, the Utah bank is liable for 
the misconduct of its subagents in the 
performance of their duties. 

In the absence of any express or im- 
plied contract that it should not be 
liable for the misconduct of its sub- 
agents, we would be required under the 
authority of the last-mentioned case to 
hold the defendant responsible for the 
negligence of the agents employed by 
it; but it appears that the defendant 
had, from the inception of its business 
relations with the plaintiff bank, ac- 
cepted items for collection beyond its 
immediate sphere of action, with the un- 
derstanding that it should not be liable 
for the misconduct of its subagents. 
Upon receipt of the item in question in 
this case the Utah bank, in accordance 
with its uniform prior practice, ac- 
knowledged its receipt, and in the body 
of the receipt, in like accord with for- 
mer practice, incorporated these words: 

“Tn receiving checks, drafts, or other pa- 
per on deposit or for collection, the Utah 
National Bank acts only as agent, and 
assumes no responsibility for the acts, 
omissions, neglect, or default of agents or 
sub-agents at other points, or for items 
lost while in transit. Any credit allowed 
for items on other banks or parties is only 
provisional until the proceeds thereof in 
money shall have been actually received by 
said bank. 

“[Signed] W. F. Adams, Vice Pres.” 

The California bank received this re- 
ceipt in due course of mail and made no 
objection to the terms specified. Ac- 
cording to prior usage and contract 
alike, therefore, the defendant bank as- 
sumed no liability for the misconduct 
of its subagents, and the doctrine of the 
Exchange National Bank Case has no 
application. 

The judgment below was right and 
is affirmed. 



PROMISSORY NOTE 

COLLATERAL SECURITY ANTECEDENT 

DEBT ALTERATION NEGOTIABLE 

INSTRUMENTS LAW. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, July 12, 1911. 

MELTON ET AL VS. PENSACOLA BANK & TRUST 
CO. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
as well as under the rule prevailing in the 
Federal courts, a person who takes a trans- 
fer of negotiable paper as collateral se- 
curity for an antecedent debt is a holder 
for value. 

A bank holding a note as collateral se- 
curity may sue thereon in its own name. 

A note was made upon a printed blank 
in which the Peoples’ Bank of S. was named 
as the place of payment. After the note 
was signed the name Peoples* Bank was 
struck out and the name First Nat. Bank 
of S. written in, the latter having been 
organized as successor to the Peoples” Bank, 
and which continued business in the same 
banking house: Held, that the alteration 
was not material. 



HTHIS was an action upon a promis- 
A sory note executed by seven dif- 
ferent persons as makers. 

Before Severns and Knappen, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Sanford, District 
Judge. 

Sanford, D.J. (omitting part of 
opinion) : As the proof shows that the 

note in suit was pledged to the plaintiff 
before its maturity, it is immaterial 
whether it was transferred as collateral 
to either of the. Scudamore notes at the 
time the loan to him was made, or af- 
terwards to secure his pre-existing in- 
debtedness. The rule is well settled in 
the Federal Courts that the transfer of 
a negotiable paper by endorsement, be- 
fore maturity, as security for an ante- 
cedent debt, is a transfer for value in 
due course of business. (Railroad Co. 
vs. National Bank, 102 U. S. 14, 28; 
American File Co. vs. Garrett, 110 U. 
S. 288, 294; Oates vs. National Bank, 
100 U. S. 239, 247, 25 L. Ed. 580.) 
This is also the rule in the greater 
number of the States and in England. 
See cases collected in 7 Cyc. 932; 4 
Am. & Eng. Enc. Law (2d Ed.) 290; 
and 1 Am. & Eng. Ann. Cas., p. 275, 
note. And recently the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas in Exchange Nat. Bank 
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vs. Coe, 94 Ark. 387, recognizing that 
the trend of modern decisions is in 
favor of the rule adopted in the Fed- 
eral Courts as tending to promote uni- 
formity in the several jurisdictions, has 
expressly adopted this rule and over- 
ruled dicta to the contrary in two 
earlier Arkansas cases. 

And while it was formerly held by 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky in 
Lee's Adm’r vs. Smead, 1 Mete. (Ky.) 
628, 71 Am. Dec. 494, that the taker of 
collateral for an antecedent debt with- 
out a new consideration did not become 
a holder for value in due course, not 
only is such holding on a question of 
general commercial law not binding on 
the Federal Courts (Swift vs. Tyson, 
16 Pet. 1, 15; Railroad Co. vs. Nation- 
al Bank, 102 U. S. 14, 23), but the 
former law of Kentucky in this respect 
was changed by the enactment, in 1904, 
of a uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Kentucky Acts 1904, c. 102, p. 
213, Carroll's Kentucky Statutes 1909, 
§ 3720b [Russell's St. §§ 1885, 1886]), 
which provides as follows: 

’ Sec. 25. “Value is any consideration suffi- 
cient to support a simple contract. An 
antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes 
a value, and is deemed such whether the 
instrument is payable on demand or at a 
future time.” 

Sec. 26. “Where value has at any time 
been given for the instrument, the holder 
is deemed a holder for value in respect to 
all . parties who became such prior to that 
time.” 

It is clear that under these sections 
of the Act one who takes a note before 
maturity as collateral security for a 
pre-existing debt is a holder for value. 
(In re Hoppner-Morgan Co. [D. C.] 
154 Fed. 249, 253; Trust Co. vs. 
Markee [C. C.] 179 Fed. 764.) And 
in recent cases in States in which the 
Federal rule had not been previously 
followed, it is now recognized that by 
reason of the adoption of uniform ne- 
gotiable instruments acts similar to that 
adopted in Kentucky, the assignee of a 
negotiable instrument taking the same 
before maturity as collateral security 
for a pre-existing debt is now to be re- 
garded as a holder for value tp the ex- 
tent of the debt secured. (Brooks vs. 



Sullivan, 129 N. C. 190; Payne vs. Zell, 
98 Va. 294, 297.) (And see Bank vs. 
Johnson, 105 Tenn. 521, 530.) 

The fact that the name of the bank 
at \frhich the note was payable was 
changed after execution from the Peo- 
ples' Bank to First National Bank, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
defendants, does not, in our opinion, 
constitute a defense to the note. It is 
true that where no place of payment is 
designated in the note the subsequent 
insertion of a place of payment is a 
material alteration as against all parties 
not consenting thereto (2 Daniel Negot. 
Inst. [Sd Ed.] § 1378; Whiteside vs. 
Northern Bank of Kentucky, 10 Bush 
[Ky.] 501), and that a change in the 
place of payment contained in a note 
as originally executed is a material al- 
teration (Mitchell vs. Reed, 106 S. W. 
833, 32 Ky. Law Rap. 683.) 

However, we cannot regard the 
change made in this case as amounting 
either to a change in the place of pay- 
ment or the insertion of a place of pay- 
ment where none had been originally 
specified. Under the note as originally 
written the place of payment was the 
Peoples' Bank of Sebree. This bank, 
as was known to most, if not all, of the 
makers, was a State bank, which had 
gone out of business as a State bank 
under that name about two years be- 
fore, and had become the First National 
Bank of Sebree, which continued to do 
business as a national bank with the 
same officers, directors and stockhold- 
ers as the former Peoples’ Bank, and 
did business in the same banking house, 
with the old name of Peoples' Bank 
carved on its step. We are of opinion 
that, under these circumstances, the 
designation of the place of payment 
as the Peoples’ Bank was equivalent to 
a designation of the First National 
Bank as the place of payment, and that 
it must have been so intended by all 
the signers of the note; that, under the 
circumstances, even if the name had not 
been changed the note would have still 
been payable at the banking house of 
the First National Bank, the former 
place of business of the Peoples’ Bank, 
and that as the change in the place of 
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payment merely served to give a more 
technically accurate description of the 
same place of payment it cannot be 
held to be a material alteration. Thus 
in Metropolitan Bank vs. Claggett, 141 
U. S. 520, 527 , it was held that the con- 
version of a State bank in New York 
to a national bank did not destroy its 
identity or corporate existence; that it 
simply resulted in a continuation of the 



same body with the same officers and 
stockholders, the same property, assets 
and banking business under a changed 
jurisdiction; that it remained one and 
the same bank and went on doing busi- 
ness uninterruptedly; and that it was 
not thereby discharged from its liability 
as a national bank on its outstanding 
circulation issued in accordance with 
the State law. 



NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 



BANK SUING CUSTOMER OF DE- 
FUNCT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

SET-OFF BUSINESS OF MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY CARRIED ON BY RECEIVER 
FOR BONDHOLDERS UNDER ORDER OF 

COURT GOODS SUPPLIED BY RECEIVER 

TO CUSTOMER ASSIGNMENT OF PRO- 
CEEDS BY RECEIVER TO BANK RIGHT 

OF CUSTOMER TO SET OFF DAMAGES 
FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT MADE WITH 
COMPANY BEFORE RECEIVER AP- 
POINTED JUDICATURE ACT, SEC. 58 

(5). 

Sovereign Bank of Canada vs. Parsons (34 
O. L. R.,— 387). 

HTHIS was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Britton in 
an action to recover the sum of $15,028 
under an assignment of book debts 
made by the receivers of the Imperial 
Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd., to the 
plaintiff bank. The paper mills had 
certain contracts with the defendants. 
Parsons, to supply them paper, and 
while these contracts were in force the 
bondholders of the paper company se- 
cured the appointment of receivers and 
managers who continued to carry on 
the business and to supply paper to, 
among others, the defendants. These 
receivers obtained credit from the 
plaintiffs from time to time hypothe- 
cating to them manufactured goods and 
doubtless drawing on the plaintiffs for 
the value of the goods shipped with bill 
•of lading attached payable to the order 



of the plaintiffs. Later, the receivers 
assigned to the plaintiffs all their inter- 
est in the account with Parsons, and 
this action was brought. 

The defense to it was that the claim 
of the plaintiffs arose by reason of cer- 
tain contracts made by the Imperial 
Paper Mills and assumed and adopted 
by the receivers, and by reason of new 
contracts and the carrying out of the 
same by the receivers with the defend- 
ants for the supply of paper and by 
reason of breach of these contracts the 
defendants are entitled to set off the 
damages they have sustained, and the 
defendants alleged that these damages 
were in excess of the plaintiffs’ claim. 
The trial judge rejected this defence 
and found in favor of the plaintiffs. 

Judgment (Sir Chas. Moss, C.J.A.; 
Garrow, MacLaren, Meredith and 
McGee, J.J.A.): The judgments go 

very fully and elaborately into the 
facts, but in addition to what has been 
said all that is necessary to say is that 
it appeared that the defendants knew 
from the first that the affairs of the 
paper company had gone into the hands 
of receivers and that the receivers con- 
stantly refused to be bound by prior 
existing contracts. In a letter of April 
6, 1907, to the defendants, the receiv- 
ers stated, “Each specification as it 
comes in will be accepted or rejected 
as if it were a new order independent 
of any contract; further than this we 
cannot go.” 

The following is taken from the 
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judgment of Mr. Justice Garrow, con- 
curred in by the remainder of the Court 
with the exception of Mr. Justice 
Meredith : 

This seems to bear upon both classes 
of contracts, the old as well as the new, 
and shows very clearly, when the whole 
letter is read, that the receivers and 
managers absolutely refused, not only 
to perform the old contracts, but to be 
committed by any kind of contract, new 
or old, to a continuous supply of paper 
at a fixed or agreed-upon price. 

At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered, in explanation of equivocal cir- 
cumstances, that all parties were look- 
ing forward to a resumption of business 
by the paper company. In that busi- 
ness the defendants were interested, not 
merely as customers but as proprietors, 
and it was a perfectly natural as well 
as proper thing that the supply of 
paper to which the defendants had been 
accustomed, and upon the faith of 
which they had enterd into contracts 
the breach of which would entail loss, 
first upon them, and afterwards upon 
the paper company, should, as far as 
was consistent with their duty, be kept 
up by the receivers and managers, and 
the ultimate damages thereby mini- 
mized. But, bearing all that in mind, 
and having regard to all the other facts 
and circumstances, there being no ex- 
press adoption of the paper company’s 
contracts by the receivers and man- 
agers, and assuming that they had pow- 
er to do so, it would, in my opinion, be 
absolutely impossible to imply such an 
adoption from anything which appears 
in the evidence. Nor is it shown that 
the receivers and managers themselves, 
as such officials, entered into contracts, 
after their appointment, for a continu- 
ous supply of paper, of which the de- 
fendants have shown breaches, either 
before or after the plaintiffs acquired 
title. 

The proper, and, in my opinion, the 
only reasonable, inference, upon the 
whole evidence, is, that the merchandise 
the proceeds of which were assigned to 
the plaintiffs in May and June, 1907, 
was supplied to the defendants upon 
the terms contained and set forth in 



the letter of the previous April 6, from 
the receivers to the defendants, not 
upon the earlier contract, but as upon 
entirely new orders. 

But, if I am mistaken in this view of 
the facts, I would still, upon the law, 
be unable to see how the defendants- 
can succeed. Their claim is distinctly 
one of set-off, and not of counterclaim. 
That question was disposed of when 
the case was in this Court before, upon 
the question of pleadings. (See 18- 
O. L. R. 665.) The receivers and man- 
agers were not dealing with their own 
goods, as the defendants well knew. 
Nor were they acting, in what they did, 
as agents for the paper company, but 
for the mortgagees, at whose instance 
they had been appointed, and for whom 
they were carrying on the business, as 
the defendants also knew. 

In so carrying on the business, the re- 
ceivers and managers could, of course, 
contract obligations for which they 
would become personally liable. But 
they could not impose an obligation 
such as that arising under the old con- 
tracts upon the mortgagees without the 
leave of the Court. 

And as to contracts entered into by 
themselves, the creditors* right to dam- 
ages would be directly against them, and 
only indirectly against any indemnity 
to which the receivers and managers 
might be entitled, but the latter right 
would not justify setting off such a 
claim against a claim owing to the re- 
ceivers and managers in their official 
capacity. (See Nelson vs. Roberts 
[1893] 69 L. T. R., 852.) In that 
case, the defendant, a receiver and 
manager, sought to set off, . against a 
claim for which he had become person- 
ally liable in carrying on the business, 
a claim to whicli he was entitled against 
the plaintiff as executor of an estate, 
which the Divisional Court held could 
not be done, because the claims did not 
accrue in the said right, a well-known 
principle of the law of set-off. 

The right which is given by sub-sec. 

5 of sec. 58 of the Judicature Act, 
which enacts that the assignee of a 
chose in action takes it subject to the 
equities which would have been entitled 
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-to priority over the right of the assignee 
if that action had not been passed, is a 
Tight of equitable set-off. The equities 
•chargeable against the assignee, and 
which fall within that term, are those 
-only which arise out of the same trans- 
action as the debt, such as payment or 
satisfaction made on account of the 
•debt, such as defects fn the quality of 
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the goods sold or wokk done, heifer 
or the right to avoid to 
fraud, or other sufficient gro9fWB?^*But 
it does not include mere cross-claims 
arisipg from transactions independent 
of the debt assigned. 

For these reasons, I agree with the 
judgment of Britton, J ., and think the 
appeal should be dismissed with costs. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 



TJSURY— NOTE GIVEN FOR-HOLD- 
ER FOR VALUE— NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 

New York, Jan. 10, 1919. 
Editor Banker $ Magazine: 

Sir: A borrows $900 from B and agrees 
io pay $19 for the accommodation, and to 
obtain a good indorser. It is agreed that 
nine notes shall be given, eight for $50 each 
and one for $19, payable monthly. At the 
time the loan is made, all of the notes are 
indorsed by C as accommodation indorser, but 
the borrower fails to sign the $19 note for the 
interest. The lender afterwards notices this 
•omission, and goes to the indorser who gives 
his own note for the $49, the lender agree- 
ing to return the same as soon as he ob- 
tains the signature of the borrower to the 
first $19 note. He does not do this, but 
indorses the last note over to a third per- 
son, and when it falls due, nine months 
after its date, it is presented to C for 
payment. Under the usury laws in force 
in this State, can C successfully defend an 
action brought by the holder on the note, 
on the ground that the note in question, 
being a part of an illegal transaction, is 
void in its inception? 

Subscriber. 



Answer: As the note for the $49 

was given for interest which amounted 
to more than the legal rate, it was void 
under the statute of New York which 
invalidates any note given in payment 
of illegal interest or upon which illegal 
interest is reserved. But whether the 
maker could avail himself of this de- 



fense as against a third person who 
took the note for value before maturity 
without notice of the transaction is 
doubtful. The Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides: “A holder in due 

course holds the instrument free from 
any defect of title of prior parties and 
free from defenses available to prior 
parties among themselves/* and it has 
been thought that this would preclude 
the maker or indorser from setting up 
the defense of usury as against a hold- 
er in due course. 

In Schlesinger vs. Lehmaier (191 
N. Y. 69), the court of appeals said: 
“In the Negotiable Instruments Law it 
is expressly provided that a holder, 
who becomes such before maturity in 
good faith and for value without notice 
of any infirmity, holds the same ‘free 
from any defect of title of prior 
parties and free from defenses avail- 
able to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce the payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon.* 

“Here we have the legislative intent 
expressed in clear and unmistakable 
language. It establishes a just and 
proper rule which protects the bank 
in making purchases of commercial 
paper in good faith before maturity, 
for value and without notice of infirm- 
ity.** But as the decision of the Court 
in that case could be sustained upon 
other grounds mentioned in the opinion, 
the case is not necessarily an authority 
upon the point involved here, which 
may be still regarded as an open one. 
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SAVINGS BANKS 

Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF SAVINGS BANKS 



By William Krauss, C. P. A. 



"DUSIXESS transactions are transla- 

tions of one form of value into 
another form of value. In buying and 
selling goods they change hands, in 
manufacturihg they change forms, and 
by commercial accommodations they 
change their usefulness. In every case 
we note a change, the remodeling of 
values into a new appearance. In 
bookkeeping this transformation of 
values is expressed in the pluses and the 
minuses of the accounts ; plus repre- 
senting the appearance of the value 
within the new form; minus its disap- 
pearance from the old one. The pluses 
and minuses, or, as technically termed, 
the debits and credits of the accounts, 
faithfully copy the entire course of the 
movement of the values, thus building 
up the history of the business transac- 
tions. 

Financial statements do not offer the 
history of the life of the business, they 
present a conditional stop only in that 
course of life, a “moment picture’* of 
the appearance of the values at the date 
of the statement. The pluses and min- 
uses of each account are condensed into 
one resulting amount, which is the pres- 
ent state or the balance of the account; 
then the balances of the accounts of 
closely identical character are con- 
densed into collective headings and thus 
grouped into the balance sheet. 

Savings Bank Statements Con- 
densed. 

We find that the semi-annual state- 
ments published by the savings banks 
of the State of New York are con- 
densed sometimes to such an extent that 
their meaning appears dim and dark, if 
not misleading. An extreme of such 
summarization can be found in' an ad- 

156 



vertisement of a New York City sav- 
ings bank, where the only fact offered 
as to the state of its affairs is the total 
of its resources. The high mark of the 
assets apparently pretends to show the 
great strength of the bank to depositors 
who are not aware that such a one- 
sided statement is similar to a pass- 
book of a commercial bank displaying 
large amounts of deposits, but none of 
the withdrawals against the account, 
which might be even overdrawn. More 
correct, but still too cloudy, are the 
statements where all the liabilities are 
compressed into one amount under the 
combined heading of deposits and sur- 
plus. 

The surplus of a savings bank is 
far too important a factor to leave 
to the guessing of the interested one 
as to whether it amounts up to fifteen 
per cent, of the deposits or to one per 
cent, or less than that. Even when 
disclosing the amount of the surplus 
the statement is still too reserved if it 
does not indicate the principle upon 
which the computation of the surplus is 
based. Clearness and frankness are 
significant requirements of an honest 
statement. If over-condensed, it may 
be ambiguous; if too reserved, it may 
probably be misleading. 

The present treatise shall engage it- 
self to draw the lines of financial state- 
ments of savings banks to show how far 
the condensation of the accounts and 
figures may be carried, and to accen- 
tuate the points that need thorough 
frankness to make them correct and 
true. 

Bonds secured by real estate mort- 
gages generally head the list of the 
assets. This item represents the face 
value of the bonds, consequently fixed 
amounts and non-fluctuating values. 
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Any misrepresentations may consist in 
the overvaluation only of the properties 
mortgaged. 

The Statement Analyzed. 

Next to it are exhibited the values of 
bond investments. The principles ap- 
plied in the valuation of these items 
are in the various statements far from 
uniform. We usually find stated either 
the par, or the investment (amortiza- 
tion), or the market values of the 
bonds. The par value is the face value 
of the bonds; that is, the value which 
will be paid for them at a stipulated 
time. It represents the value in the 
future often without any reference to 
that of the present. The investment 
value is the cost price .increased by 
amortizing the discount or decreased by 
the amortization of the premiums. It 
is the past value mathematically con- 
nected with that of the future. The 
market value is the price determined by 
the prevailing conditions — the value of 
the present. 

It is a matter for argument which of 
the three is the most correct and proper 
principle; but since the financial state- 
ments are always conditional, focused 
upon the conditions prevailing at the 
time of their issue, the market values 
should always be mentioned at least in- 
formatively by side of any other valua- 
tion, if not already done so in the main 
column of the assets. The suspicion 
may easily be raised, that in buying 
bonds with discounts and valuing them 
at par or at an amount amortized up to 
par, the management of the bank can at 
will and ease increase the totals of its 
book-assets. 

Market values are not book-values; 
they are the nearest ones to be changed 
into cash. They are rather effectual 
than scientific, and easiest to be under- 
stood by the average depositor. More- 
over, the market values of the savings 
banks of the State of New York show 
the most conservative figures out of 
the three mentioned methods of valua- 
tion. On January 1, 1911* the total 
of their surpluses amounted up to 152 
million of dollars upon the investment 



valuation; 122 millions upon their val- 
uation at par, and 107 millions accord- 
ing to their market value. This proves 
an average overvaluation of not less 
than thirty per cent, respectively of 
twelve per cent, of the book values 
against the conservative figures of the 
market valuations. 

In fact, we find in the statement of a 
New York City savings bank the sur- 
plus recorded with $1,150,000 (invest- 
ment value), while the market valuation 
would have shown only $560,000. In 
another with over eight millions (par 
value), the concealed market valuation 
would hardly pass over four and one- 
half millions. In a third the surplus is 
proved to be over three per cent, of the 
deposits, while the market valuation 
would have brought it down to only a 
little over one per cent. Such remark- 
able divergencies in the results of the 
different valuations justify the demand 
of an informative side record of the 
market values of the bond securities. 
The writer’s advice as to a proper place 
for such records is to draw an “infor- 
mation column” by side of the main col- 
umn in the balance sheet. 

Interest accrued includes interest on 
asset accounts for the time expired up 
to the date of the statement, the pay- 
ment of which is not yet due. It is as 
much an asset as the face value of the 
principal indebtedness. As long as it 
has not been collected it is in fact no 
interest yet, and is rather adherent to 
the principal amount where it proceeds 
from; nevertheless, the device to antici- 
pate their collection under the heading, 
“Interest accrued,” is justified and ad- 
mitted. 

The item, real estate, represents as 
a rule the bank building only. The 
valuation of the same is quite at the 
will of the management. Outside of 
the help of an expert appraiser, the 
average depositor can hardly have a re- 
liable basis for criticism on this point; 
still the tax-assessment valuation in- 
serted in the information column may 
serve as some guide for the estimation 
of same, if questioned. It is well 
known that the estimation of properties 
by the tax officials, generally, do not 
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reach the market prices; but on the 
other hand, it must be considered that 
the valuation of a building erected ex- 
clusively for bank accommodations 
should not be placed much higher than 
the value of the building material and 
that of the ground upon which it 
stands. 

Furniture and fixtures is an item not 
readily welcomed and rather disappear- 
ing among the assets of a savings bank. 
If recently inserted, it is much to desire 
by means of a sub-item, to display the 
amount of amortization speedily lead- 
ing to the disappearance, or at least to 
the diminution of same. 

Cash on hand, together with depos- 
its in banks, often appear melted into 
one item. Although of no pecial impor- 
tance, it looks more exact when speci- 
fied. The significant character of this 
item is the continuous fluctuation of its 
balances. Being thus specially elastic, 
it readily permits mala fide directors to 
bring up the balances of the date of re- 
port to a temporary high mark such as 
found fit to form an attractive display. 

Statements of importance, like the 
weekly reports of the commercial banks 
rendered to the clearing-house, show 
the average daily balances of the week, 
and it would be much to the credit of 
their frankness if the savings banks 
would also exhibit the average daily 
balances for the period reported in the 
information column. 

Liabilities. 

Liabilities of a savings bank gener- 
ally consist of two items only: (1) 
The amount due to depositors; and (2) 
The surplus of the bank. The amount 
due to depositors is increased by the in- 
terest credited to depositors for the cur- 
rent period. The fact and the extent 
of this increase is exhibited in the form 
of a sub-item in a very few statements, 
although there is no proper reason why 
facts and figures offering points of 
such apparent interest to depositors 
should be suppressed. 

The most significant and sensitive 
part of the statement is the exhibit of 
the surplus. Since the savings banks 



of the State of New York have no capi- 
tal stock whatever, the only inforce- 
ment around each dollar deposited is 
treasured up in the surplus. It is the 
heart of the bank getting the strength 
and distributing it from and to every 
part, and is the readiest indicator of its 
vitality. The critic is therefore bound 
to center his attention, above all, on the 
surplus, and to observe not so much the 
high mark of its figures as its ratio to 
the deposits. Being simply the plus of 
the assets over the deposits, the surplus 
is mathematically dependent upgn the 
valuation of the assets. 

The device suggested for the valua- 
tion of the assets will, therefore, neces- 
sitate the appliance of the same princi- 
ple to exhibit the surplus also upon the 
market valuation in the information col- 
umn, if not already shown in the main 
column. 

The Surplus. 



Another point of interest universally 
neglected is the sub-itemizing of the in- 
crease or decrease of the surplus for 
the time reported. It is of no little im- 
portance to see whether the strength of 
the bank has been increased or lessened 
by the earnings for the past period, and 
to consider whether the increase of the 
surplus was in conformity with the in- 
crease of the deposits, and whether it 
has been increased sufficiently to jus- 
tify the percentage of the dividends 
distributed. One of the very largest 
savings banks in New York City paid 
$2,190,000 in dividends for the year of 
1906, while for the same period its sur- 
plus decreased by $470,000. For the 
year 1907 it distributed $2,500,000, 
while at the same time its surplus de- 
creased by a further $520,000. 

Proper accounting will hardly permit 
of such a liberal distribution of the 
earnings, while, on account of a serious 
downward tendency of the bond values, 
the surplus is neglectfully left to take 
its own course. The surplus must not 
be looked upon as merely a counterbal- 
ance to the effects of the ups and downs 
of the bond prices; it must be kept up 
for other emergencies which are also 
eventual, though by no means so proba- 
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"ble. There is much of the morality of 
the management in the figures of the 
.surplus, and its moral power appears 
more manifest if a corresponding part 
of the surplus would be separated to be 
handled as a sinking fund against fluc- 
tuations of bond values. This would, of 
course, not change the merit of the 
state of affairs at all, but will discrim- 
inate the rather stable from the fluc- 
tuating part of the surplus, and thus 
accentuate the figures of well-rooted 
protection thrown around each dollar 
deposited. 

The exhibit of the two sub-items in 
the group of liabilities, i. e., the amount 
of interest credited to depositors and 
the part of the earnings adjudged to 
the surplus, will also disclose the total 
of the net income for the past period. 
In adding to it the amount of the ex- 
penses and that of the depreciation in 
the asset values, we reach the figures of 
the gross income and practically the 
outlines of the profit and loss account. 
But no savings bank in the State of 
New York ever opens to depositors the 
page guarding the sanctuary of these 
four figures. They are all well com- 
pressed so as never to be recognized 



into one amount of the present surplus. 
Whence this reservedness? Is it based 
upon the rule of habits, or upon the 
rule of rights? Business concerns sub- 
mit to creditors their balance sheet, and 
surely that is all the creditors are enti- 
tled to look into. The items of the 
profit and loss account are rightly open 
to proprietors only. Yet, is the deposi- 
tor of a savings bank a creditor or a 
partner to it? 

For the creditorship stands the nega- 
tive argument that no depositor has any 
right whatever as to the management, 
and after the withdrawal of his depos- 
its, to the surplus of the bank; while 
in favor of the partnership it must be 
pointed out that no other living or legal 
person has any right whatever over the 
funds of the bank and over their profit- 
ability but the depositors. In the 
writer’s belief each depositor individ- 
ually is a creditor of the bank, while 
the entire body of the depositors are 
the only, and only imaginable, proprie- 
tors to it. By virtue of this distinction 
the complex of the depositors should 
not be deprived of the proprietors’ right 
to be informed on vital points of the 
life of the funds they actually own. 



OLD TRINITY 



(From the New York “ Sun ”) 



■*Midst tumult never ceasing of the city’s 
busy world, 

Where money’s ensigns always wave and 
quiet's flags lie furled, 

There nestles in the shadow of man’s 
tow’ring halls of stone 

A place wherein the working of a mighty 
Hand is shown. 

A modest pile, it stands with right unques- 
tioned to its place. 

And unto all the carping world serene it 
shows its face. 

The spirit of that temple seems to perme- 
ate the air, 

And men are somehow better just to see 
it standing there. 



Within its walls refreshing peace as of the 
cloister dwells, 

A peace which of a Presence potent, all 
pervading tells, 

The presence of a mighty God, who owns 
no monarch’s sway. 

Who plants his kingly standard in the 
thickest of the fray. 

So as it stands with slender spire uplifted 
to the sky 

It seems to breathe a meaning to the 
myriad passersbv. 

’Tis like the finger of the Lord held up in 
warning stern, 

That men may wisely heed its sign and 
change their lives and learn. 

Shirley Deax Nevix. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 

Conducted by Clay Herrick 



TRUST COMPANIES AND THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 



/^\F the papers presented at the re- 

cent New Orleans convention of 
the American Bankers* Association, that 
of most interest to trust company 
men was the discussion of “The Rela- 
tion of State Banks and Trust Com- 
panies to Senator Aldrich’s Plan/* by 
F. H. Goff, president of The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company. This paper 
was originally to have been delivered 
before the Trust Company Section, but 
upon request of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read before the general 
body. 

Mr. Goff showed that the plan in its 
latest shape provided for the needs of 
State banks of the purely commercial 
type, but does not cover those of State 
institutions which do not discount com- 
mercial paper. He called attention to 
the fact that of the sixteen billion dol- 
lars of individual deposits in the banks 
of the country over six billion dollars 
are savings deposits, and said that the 
suggested plan for monetary legislation 
“must be condemned as inadequate un- 
less it affords sufficient advantages to 
savings institutions to induce them to 
accept of membership.” 

He pointed out that savings banks 
and trust companies which restrict 
their investments to savings bank stan- 
dards for the most part have no paper 
arising out of commercial transactions, 
and hence, even under the revised plan, 
have exceedingly limited and restricted 
opportunities for obtaining credit 
through the Reserve Association. 

The situation was illustrated by these 
concrete examples : — “A commercial 
bank could rediscount an unsecured ob- 
ligation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, if you please, having less than 
twenty-eight days to run, provided only 
it arose out of a commercial transac- 
tion, while a savings institution could not 
rediscount an obligation of the same 

IS2 



company having the same maturity, not 
arising out of a commercial transaction, 
although secured by government bonds. 
A commercial bank could rediscount the 
note of a farmer given for seed or fer- 
tilizer, while a savings bank could not 
rediscount a note of the same party for 
the same amount and having the same 
maturity, although secured by mortgage 
on real estate worth several times the 
amount of the loan, if issued for other 
than commercial or agricultural pur- 
poses.” 

“I seriously doubt,” said the speaker, 
“whether any plan which penalizes 
savings banks and trust companies for 
adherence to standards supported by 
sound reason and long experience will 
prove acceptable in the end to the pub- 
lic. If it is essential to the success of 
the proposed plan that State institu- 
tions should become members of the Re- 
serve Association, the plan must be lib- 
eralized so as to give such of these in- 
stitutions as voluntarily or under legal 
compulsion adhere to savings bank stan- 
dards in the matter of investments and 
loans, the right to use their prime se- 
cured loans for rediscount.” 



After discussing the reserve require- 
ments under the revised plan, and 
showing that there might be instances 
where it “might prove unreasonable 
and operate to exclude institutions 
whose membership should be desired,” 
Mr. Goff suggested “that instead of 
having Congress fix the reserve require- 
ments the Executive Committee of the 



Reserve Association be given power ta 
fix from time to time the amount of re- 
serve required to be maintained by its 
members for all classes of deposits, — 
savings, time certificates and demand.” 
He called attention to the uneconomic 
and wasteful character of our reserve 
laws, and expressed the opinion that 
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the reserve requirements can gradually 
be liberalized. 

The speaker believed that the op- 
portunity of membership in the asso- 
ciation should be given to State insti- 
tutions having less than $25,000 capi- 
tal, (there being some 6,000 of these 
with capital of from $10,000 to $25,- 
000), provided they have been subject 
to proper examination, supervision and 
control by State authorities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goff pointed out 
nine particulars in which State insti- 
tutions accepting membership in the Re- 
serve Association would labor under 
disadvantages until State laws are 
amended, but expressed the opinion that 
the State Legislatures would enact leg- 
islation correcting the inequalities. 

Mr. Goff’s paper is recognized as a 
masterly contribution to the discussion 
of the question, and it is well worth 
careful study. That it demonstrates 
the necessity of recognizing, in any 
plan which may be adopted, the needs 
of trust companies and other State in- 
stitutions, can hardly be denied. It 
points out clearly the disadvantages 
under which even the revised plan 
would place the State institutions, and 
indicates changes which seem both 
just and safe. In particular, his de- 
mand that trust companies which do 
not discount commercial paper, and 
which adhere to savings bank stan- 
dards of investments and loans be 
given the right of rediscount of such 
loans, is unanswerable if those time- 
honored standards are to be maintained. 



THE TRUST COMPANY IN 1911 

npHE year 1911 was a prosperous 
season for the trust company as 
an institution, and brought some events 
of more than ordinary importance. Of 
these the most significant was the ad- 
mission of trust companies to the New 
York Clearing House, followed by sim- 
ilar action in Cincinnati and in Phila- 
delphia, with steps looking to the same 
end in other large cities. This is 



formal recognition of the important 
position which trust companies have 
come to occupy; while the terms of ad- 
mission as regards the amounts of re- 
serve required admit that trust com- 
pany accounts differ from those of 
banks in some particulars, though they 
are similar in others. 

During the year the discussion of the 
Reserve Association plan has advanced 
to a point where the absolute necessity 
of admitting trust companies upon equal 
terms, and without interference with 
State charters, is generally recognized. 
The number of new trust companies or- 
ganized during the year was somewhat 
in excess of that for the two or three 
years immediately preceding, but not 
as large as that for some of the years 
earlier in the last decade; while the in- 
crease in aggregate resources was great- 
er in amount and in ratio than that 
of any recent year. The tendency to 
consolidation or absorption of compan- 
ies has continued, not only in the larg- 
est centers like New York, Chicago 
and Boston, but also in smaller centers. 
This has resulted in greater individual 
strength, but also in the concentration 
of power in fewer hands, involving 
some economic dangers. 



MONTHLY STATEMENTS 



nPHERE is a steady increase in the 
number of trust companies and 
other banking institutions which are 
adopting the practice of rendering 
monthly statements to their depositors. 
The practice has sound sense behind it, 
and is destined to become a fixed cus- 
tom. 

The rendering of such statements is 
more needed for the accounts of trust 
companies than for those of commercial 
banta with large, active accounts, be- 
cause the depositors in the latter reg- 
ularly bring in their pass books to be 
written up, and the accounts rarely go 
for long intervals without such check- 
ing. The average trust coifcpany, on 
the other hand, has numerous small and 
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inactive checking accounts, whose own- 
ers frequently neglect for long periods 
the bringing in their pass-books. The 
result is that these accounts go for 
months, — sometimes even years, — with- 
out a final checking for possible errors 
or for forged checks. The interests of 
the bank and of the depositor alike 
call for a frequent comparison of ac- 
counts, and the monthly statement at 
least assures that the bank has done 
all in its power to bring this about, 
even if the depositor neglects his part. 

It is true that there are sometimes 
some difficulties in establishing the sys- 
tem. It involves an additional cost, 
though this is not as great as might be 
expected. The expense is often coun- 
ter-balanced by the early discovery of 
errors which might prove costly if not 
observed in time, while a proper sys- 
tem of reports serves as a continuous 
audit of this part of the work, and in 
many companies is a part of the work 
of the auditing force. Curiously 
enough depositors sometimes object to 
having the statements sent to them ; but 
this condition disappears as the custom 
becomes established. The careless de- 
positor, who will not look over the 
statement when it is sent to him, is al- 
ways in evidence, but in such case the 
bank has fulfilled its obligation, both 
legal and moral. 



TOTAL TRUST COMPANY 
FIGURES 

T HE 1911 edition of “Trust Compa- 
nies of The United States,** which 
was distributed in December, shows that 
during the year from June 80, 1910, to 
June SO, 1911, the trust companies of 
the country maintained the remarkable 
growth begun in the nineties. This 
book, which is published annually by 
The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, has come to be 
the standard for trust company stat- 
istics, and reflects great credit upon its 
publishers. 

The 1911 edition contains returns 



from 1,616 trust companies, whose ag- 
gregate figures on June 80, 191 U were 
as follows: — 

RESOURCES. 

Stocks and bonds $1,155,493,753.8$ 

Loans, notes and mortgages 2,64-8,460,875.67 
Cash on hand and in bank.. 1,034,376,095.1$ 
Real estate, banking house, 
furniture and fixtures and 

safe deposit vaults 163,912,213.07 

Other resources 166,278,267.89 



$5,1 68,533,205.59 
. LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $441,545,769.04 

Surplus & undivided profits 558,028,890.69 

Deposits 3,601 ,229,952.94 

Due to banks and bankers. 214,594,668.97 
Other liabilities 353,133,924.02 



$5,168,533^05.59 



The first edition of this book was 
published in 1908. It contained a list 
of 912 companies, of which, however, 
figures were obtained for only 854 , 
whose aggregate resources were $2,988,- 
047,846. In the eight years ending 
June 80 , 1911 , therefore, the number 
of companies listed increased from 912 
to 1,616, or seventy-seven per cent., 
while the aggregate resources increased 
from $ 2 , 988 , 047,346 to $ 5 , 168 , 538,206 
— a gain of $ 2 , 230 , 485 , 860 , or a little 
over seventy-five per cent. 

The increases during the eight years 
have been continuous, except for the 
year ending June 80 , 1908 , — following 
the panic of 1907, — when there was a 
loss, and for the year to June 80 , 1910 , 
when the figures remained practically 
the same. The number of companies 
and the aggregate resources reported 
for the past five years were as follows: 





No. of 


Aggregate 


Year ended 


companies 


resources 


June 30, 1907. . 


. . . 1,480 


$*,285,789,076 


June 30, 1906. . 


. . . 1,470 


3,917,4*2,357 


June 30, 1909. . 


. . . 1,504 


4,610,369,974 


June 30, 1910. . 


. . . 1,527 


4,610373,112 


June 30, 1911. . 


. . . 1,616 


5,168,533306 



These figures represent the banking 
resources only, those for the trust de- 
partment being not available. 
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STOP PAYMENTS 

By J. H. Griffith 



A STOP payment over a telephone 
differs essentially from an oral 
stop payment made by a depositor or 
his representative to the proper bank 
official to receive it, in that while the 
identity of the one who uses the 'phone 
is necessarily a matter of uncertainty, 
the other admits of no doubt. Cases 
have been known where parties have 
called up a bank and stopped payment 
on checks for considerable amounts as 
a joke, and really from a certain stand- 
point such a proceeding might be con- 
sidered very funny, especially if the 
credit of all the parties to the trans- 
action was unquestioned. 

The best course to pursue and the 
one in most common use is for the bank 
officer who answers a stop payment 
call to notify the party calling that 
there is nothing official or binding in 
the 'phone message and that the only 
stop payment which is accepted as bind- 
ing on the bank is a written notice. At 
the same time he should thank the de- 
positor or owner of the check for call- 
ing attention to the matter and assure 



him that the bank will do all in its 
power to save him from loss. 

It will probably be held by the courts 
(I do not know that the matter has ever 
been judicially determined) that a 
'phone stop payment is a notification 
to the bank that the check has been 
lost, stolen, altered, or has some defect, 
and that the bank should use extraordi- 
nary care in paying or certifying such 
a check, although it would not be justi- 
fied in refusing payment if properly 
presented by a legitimate owner, or 
held responsible if such payment was 
made. 

The best practice is to make it very 
plain to the depositor or owner of a 
check who desires to stop payment over 
the 'phone that the bank has no means 
of knowing whether he is acting in good 
faith or not or of establishing positive- 
ly his identity, therefore there is noth- 
ing authoritative or binding in the con- 
versation; at the same time, however, 
advise him to send a written stop pay- 
ment to the bank as soon as possible, 
and, of course, express a willingness to 
aid in the matter. 



ACCOUNTING IN ITS RELATION TO BANKS 

By F. W. Lafrentz, C. P. A., President The American Audit Company 



T HE great advantages of bonk account- 
ing are only to be attained through the 
aid of those professional accountants 
whose high reputation attests their skill and 
ability. Many leading accounting firms now 
maintain n special department for the ex- 
amination of hanks; and in the selection of 
a concern to assist the directors in their 
periodical examinations or to make inde- 
pendent examinations, preference should be 
given to these who make a specialty of 
bank accounting. 

To enjoy the confidence and possess the 
good-will of the pubic are cardinal elements 
in the successful operation of any banking 



institution. It will, therefore, be seen that a 
most important duty of the bank official is 
to make certain that the inner workings of 
the institution merit such public esteem. 

The examination of a banking institution 
by its directors is a most necessary feature, 
but few directors are sufficiently versed in 
banking matters to enable them* to make a 
report that carries with it the value such a 
document should possess, and they owe it to 
themselves and to those whose trust they 
enjoy to supplement their efforts by a thor- 
ough-going system of independent examina- 
tions. i 

In the matter of outside supervision the 
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modern way is for the directors to appoint 
a committee from their number to make pe- 
riodical examination of their institution and 
*to employ accountants either to assist them 
or to make independent examinations. The 
accountants employed, being specialists in 
this line cf work, are enabled to remedy 
weak spots • in the accounting system, to 
recommend expense saving methods and in- 
telligently to pass upon all questions con- 
cerning matters in every department of the 
institution examined. 

While it is well known that the bookkeep- 
ers and other employees of our banking in- 
stitutions are men of the highest integrity, 
yet if a bank be so unfortunate as to have a 
•dishonest employee on its staff, the fact that 
his books are to be examined at different 



periods by bank accountants will keep him 
in check; and should he fall from the path 
of duty, this fact would be disclosed at the 
next examination. 

The fact that their books have been thor- 
oughly examined and passed by a firm of ac- 
countants of good standing should be a 
source of confidence and pride to the of- 
ficers and employees. 

To be most * effective the examination 
should be started without previous notice, 
and in scope it should be just as thorough 
as it can be made. 

If banking institutions would avail them- 
selves of examinations by outside account- 
ants once or twice each year, the safeguard 
such examinations involve would be of the 
highest benefit to them. 



TEACHING BANKING BY CORRESPONDENCE 



T HERE is no longer any doubt as to 
the practical value of correspondence 
instruction. The method is becoming 
one of the most important forces in Ameri- 
can education. It is strongly endorsed by 
some of the most prominent educators in 
the country. 

“Every encouragement we can offer cor- 
respondence students of any school ought 
to be given,” said Dr. Gunsaulus, president 
of the Armour Institute of Technology. 

The late President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago often expressed his ap- 
proval even in stronger terms. “The work 
done by correspondence,” he said, “is even 
better than that done in the class room. 
The correspondence student does all the 
work himself. He does twenty times as 
much reciting as he would in a class where 
there were twenty people. He works out 
the difficulties himself and the results stay 
by him.” 

The correspondence plan of instruction 
has been practically ana successfully tested 
in nearly every department of study. There 
is no reason why it cannot be practically 
applied to banking. 

Trained Men Wanted In Banks. 

The cry of the banking profession has 
always been for “trained men.” Abundant 
opportunity for special training is offered 
to young men who desire to enter other 
professions but the banking profession, 
which involves great responsibility, de- 
mands a high standard of morals, and calls 
for careful and thorough preparation, must 
enlist its own recruits ana educate them in 
the school of experience. • 

Positions of importance and responsi- 
bility are constantly becoming vacant, and 
every bank needs a reserve force of men 
especially trained in the principles and 



practice of banking, from which it may 
draw to fill these positions. 

As a result of the present method of 
taking “green” men into the bank to teach 
them the business from experience, banks 
often find their ranks filled with untrained 
men, who are unprepared to fill positions 
of responsibility and trust. Consequently, 
instead of taking men from their own ranks, 
they are often compelled to draw upon 
the forces of other banks, or choose men 
of outside business experience to fill the 
vacancies that occur. 

What the banking profession needs to- 
day is “trained” men — men with a clear un- 
derstanding and thorough knowledge of the 
theory and practice of banking, who are 
competent to assume important and re- 
sponsible positions as soon as they become 
vacant. 

The highest efficiency can never be ob- 
tained in any business or profession with 
its ranks filled with untrained men. If the 
dignity and high standard of the banking 
profession is to be maintained, no applicant 
for a bank positipn should be considered 
who has not had previous training in the 
principles and practice of banking. 

Good Work op the American School op 
Banking. 



The American School of Banking, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, puts such a training within 
the reach of every one who has ambition to 
become a banker. 

This school is doing much to promote 
banking education, and is developing a class 
of trained men so much needed t>y the pro- 
fession. In this they should receive the en- 
dorsement and co-operation of bankers gen- 
erally. 

Its course of study does not only pre- 
pare young men without experience for the 
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banking business, but being thorough and 
complete, affords those who are already em- 
ployed in banks a means of further ad- 
vancement. 

Bank clerks frequently occupy positions 
which afford them little opportunity to ac- 
quire information outside of their positions, 
having had no previous training before en- 
tering the bank, and they find themselves 
unprepared to accept vacancies which occur 
above them. 

With the knowledge and training of a 
thorough course in banking, the employe is 
qualified to step up to a higher position 
with confidence and self-reliance. 

Method of Instruction Superior to at.l 
Others. 

The plan of instruction employed by the 
American School of Banking is rather 
unique, but exceedingly simple, practical 
and complete. Books dealing with the sub- 
ject of bunk bookkeeping and accounting 
usually start with the statement of condition 
and follow each of the accounts down 
through the various books and records to 
the original entries. 

The American School of Banking, how- 
ever, reverses this order. “This from ‘top- 
to-bottom’ theory,” it contends, “is illogical 
and impractical. The student taking up 
the study of banking should no more begin 
at the top and study downward than one 
should learn to read by beginning with the 
Sixth Reader and finish with the First. 

“When one begins at the top of the bank- 
ing business he takes up the most difficult 
and intricate problems at the start. Ob- 
viously this is contrary to first principles. 
When a young man enters a bank to learn 
the business from experience he is not 
started at the cashier’s desk and demoted to 
lower positions until he reaches the messen- 
ger's position.” 

This course starts the student at the very 
bottom, and at first he has to do only with 
the minor and simplest duties. He is’ grad- 
ually taken up, step by step, through the 
various departments, just as he would be 
promoted from position to position if he 
were actually employed in a bank. In other 
words, the student begins with the position 
of least responsibility and works towards 
the position of greatest responsibility. 

Simple and Complete. 

The course consists of four series of les- 
sons, thoroughly covering every phase of 
practical, up-to-date banking. Each series 
deals wRh one of the four broad divisions 
of banking. The first series covers the col- 
lection and individual bookkeeping depart- 
ments, the second series the general book- 
keeping department, the third series the 
teller’s or cash department, and the fourth 
series the loan department and bank man- 
agement. 

The lessons are logically arranged, the 
text clearly expressed, the questions sug- 



gestive, and the forms and exercises forci- 
bly illustrated. At the end of every lesson 
is a number of questions explicitly covering 
the text, and also practical problems for 
the student to work out in detail. 

As the student progresses with his studies 
he is from time to time examined in the 
work he has gone over. Questions and ex- 
amination papers are sent for each test. 
The papers are graded and returned to the 
pupil with corrections, and if his grades 
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are satisfactory he is permitted to proceed 
with his studies. 

Supplementary to the lessons a reading 
course is given, consisting of three standard 
volumes, which deal with the legal side of 
the banking business and some of the higher 
problems of administration. 

Thoroughly Practical. 



The student is provided with actual 
forms, such as checks, drafts, notes, etc., to 
be used in working out problems and prac- 
tical exercises. Tn the start, however, he is 
required to make his own diagrams of the 
various books of record in order to get 
more practice and to familiarize himself 
with the forms and rulings of the books. 
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After all of the lessons are completed, he 
is then provided with a model set of twenty 
or more books that arc actually used in the 
average up-to-date bank, and upon these 
books he is required to work out all the 
transactions that occur in an ordinary bank. 

For use. in these transactions actual de- 
posit tickets, made out in the namesv of dif- 
ferent depositors, with the various items 
deposited, also checks, commercial drafts, 
bank drafts, notes, certificates of deposit, 
certified checks, cashier’s checks, remittance 
letters, cash letters, collection letters, etc., 
are furnished. 

Thus the student not only becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with the very documents 
and forms with which the bank deals, but 
he gets the actual experience of handling 
and' posting these items to the different 
books, j ust as he would if he actually 
worked in the different departments of a 
bank. 

Betteu Thax Learning Business From 
Experience. 

In some respects it would seem that such 
a course of study would be of far more 
value than going into a bank to learn the 
business from experience. The trouble with 
the latter method is that a beginner is often 
confined to one position for a long time, and 



little opportunity is afforded to get infor- 
mation outside of his immediate employ- 
ment. 

In pursuing a regular course of study* 
however, under competent instruction, such 
as is provided by the American School of 
Banking, the student will secure a broader 
knowledge of the banking business in a few 
months than some bank clerks may be able 
to acquire from experience in several years* 

Edgar G. Alcorn, Author op Course. 

Mr. Edgar G. Alcorn is the author of this 
course, which is all the evidence needed that 
it represents th$ highest standard of in- 
struction. Having contributed many excel- 
lent articles on practical banking topics to 
The Bankers Magazine, Mr. Alcorn is 
quite well known to our readers. 

He is also the author of the book, “The 
Duties and Liabilities of Bank Directors,” 
one of the authors of the text-books and 
lessons used by the International Business 
University of Detroit, and a regular con- 
tributor to the leading business journals. 
Mr. Alcorn is further qualified to give in- 
struction in banking because of his wide 
and varied experience a^a practical banker, 
he having served in every capacity of both 
country and city banks, from messenger to 
cashier. 



INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SOME CLASSES OF BONDS 



ADVICE about investments, to be con- 
***■ vincing, should come from those 
who have themselves made successful 
records in handling money. This qual- 
ification is possessed by the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
which in thirty years has bought out- 
right with its own funds more than one 
thouand one hundred and fifty million 
dollars’ worth of bonds which have 
proven safe investments. Quite natur- 
ally, therefore, some literature recently 
put out by this well-known establish- 
ment may be regarded as coming from 
an excellent source. Liberal quotations 
are made below from this literature. 

At once the average business man asks 
how it was possible to invest such a great 



sum of money with such success from the 
point of view of safety. This was possible 
only by first laying down a rigid policy as 
regards what general classes of investments 
the organization would recommend and 
think highly enough of to purchase with its 
own capital. Mr. Harris’ experience in se- 
lecting investments for the surplus funds of 
a great insurance company w r as of great 
value. From that experience he decided 
that bonds embodied the most important 
characteristics of an ideal investment in a 
high degree, and as a result this institution 
deals only in these classes of securities: 

(1) Government and municipal bonds. 

(£) Railroad bonds. 

(3) Public service corporation bonds. 

Safety of the Foregoing Classes of Bonds. 

Let us consider why such securities have 
proved the most desirable. 

Ask yourself the question. What do I 
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desire chiefly when I wish to invest idle 
money safely? and upon answering the 
question, point by point, you will have de- 
scribed a bond. Clearly, safety is the first 
consideration. This means only one thing; 
the sum of money you invest must be re- 
turned to you or your heirs in full at some 
definite time. Every safeguard to this end 
must be provided; therefore, there are sev- 
eral things you should not do with your 
money. If it is wholly desirable that you 
have a guaranty of the return of your prin- 
cipal, you must not be satisfied with the 
mere ownership of property as such, for 
in order to recover the money invested the 
sale of the property would be necessary, 
and many and uncertain are the fluctuations 
of the market prices of properties. This is 
just as true whether the property be in the 
form of a partnership in a going business, 
the stocks of a corporation, or parcels of 
real estate. No one is obliged to take these 
off your hands, and if you are to get back 
the "principal sum invested you must sell 
in whatever market you can find the property. 
From this we see that if a bond is a safe 
investment, it is not merely property, but it 
is a secured promise to pay — an obligation 
or guaranty to return, for value received, a 
certain sum of money on a given date. 

But the desirability of ah investment does 
not end with a guaranty to return the prin- 
cipal; the sum must provide beyond ques- 
tion a satisfactory income. This should not 
be as uncertain as the profits from the in- 
dividual ownership, let us say, of real es- 
tate, for lands or buildings may be idle and 
the income cease. Neither should it depend 
upon the rise and fall of the profits of a 
business, as when dividends on stocks of 
corporations increase or stop entirely as the 
company enjoys prosperous times, or suffers 
reverses. Such methods of employing capi- 
tal are of their very nature business risks, 
requiring skill of management to assure an 
income. If you wish to free yourself from 



these risks and responsibilities, provision* 
must be made to have the income of a safe 
investment fair, steady and as certain as 
human foresight can make it. Thus we see 
that a bond must bear interest at a fixed, 
rate, with full provision for its regular pay- 
ment when due. 

But a bond is even more than this. In 
the old common law sense of the word, a 
bond signified an obligation to perform an 
act, and in the event of failure so to do, 
there was provision for the forfeit of some- 
thing to compensate for damages sustained. 
This is also true of investment bonds. The 
return of tlie principal sum at a definite 
date and the regular payment of interest at 
a fixed rate are set forth in special agree- 
ments in the bond, and they also usually 
provide penalties or forfeiture of property 
in case the agreements are not carried out. 

Finally, an ideal investment must have 
the qualities of convertibility. That is, it 
should be of such character and in such 
form as to permit of ready sale for cash 
if this should be desired, or to be used as 
collateral for a loan at a bank in case the 
investor needs to borrow money quickly. 
In this great age of public improvements 
and general business on a huge scale re- 
quiring large sums of capital, money is 
borrowed for such projects in large 
amounts. At the same time, in order that 
these loans may be available to all owners 
of money, large or small, a big loan, or bond 
issue, is divided into many smaller parts, 
and one of these parts is a bond. For ex- 
ample: an issue for one million dollars may 
be divided into one thousand parts, or 
bonds, of $1,000 denomination each; or per- 
haps 9,000 bonds of $500 each, or even 10,000 
bonds of $100 each. In other words, such 
a bond issue may be compared to a huge 
farm mortgage, divided into many parts, 
each part like a separate mortgage. There- 
fore, we find a bond is a negotiable in- 
strument, so prepared as to be readily rec- 
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ognized at banks and in the market places 
of the world as a part of a loan of real 
worth and definitely secured as to repay- 
ment of principal with interest. 

Bonds Described. 

Now that we have described an ideal in- 
vestment in its essentials, let us understand 
more completely what a bond looks like and 
what, also, is the meaning of some of the 
terms used in connection with such invest- 
ments. 

A bond is a specially prepared document, 
usually engraved or lithographed on very 
fine paper, so that it will not wear out with 
years of handling. The wording on the bond 
states just what the bond is; when the 
promise to pay will fall due; where the 
principal is payable, and in what kind of 
money; when, where and how the interest 
is to’ be paid, and how much it is; and 
what the guaranty or provision is for the 
prompt payment of principal and interest 

In the picture on this page [not repro- 
duced] will be noticed a number of 
small ticket-like divisions or coupons. 
The reading matter on such coupons states 
that so many dollars of interest on the bond 
for a year or half-year or quarter-year will 
be due on a certain date and will be pay- 
able at the place indicated. When these 
coupons fall due, the owner of the bond clips 
them off and presents them for payment. 
If he is some distance from the place of 
payment he may collect his interest by mail, 
or, more easily, he may deposit his coupons 
at any bank for collection. 

Some bonds do not have coupons; these 
are known as “fully” registered bonds, be- 
cause the name of the owner of the bond 
is registered with the agent of the maker 
of the bond. Instead of presenting coupons 
for collection the owner of such bonds re- 
ceives his interest by check through the mails 
without action on his part. A bond may 
be registered in two ways; when “fully” 
registered (in other words, “registered as to 
principal and interest”) bonds do not have 
coupons, as just stated. But when “reg- 
no 



i stored as to principal only,” they carry 
interest coupons, which are collected in the 
usual way. Registered as to principal 
means that the bond must be transferred on 
the books of the maker’s agent each time 
it is sold; that is, only the registered owner 
can sell it legally. Coupon bonds can be 
sold without this formality. The chief value 
of the registered form of bond is that it 
safeguards the bondholder against loss in 
case the bond is mislaid or stolen. If the 
purchaser expects to sell his bond on short 
notice, it is preferable to buy the coupon 
form instead of the registered form, for 
the coupon bond can be delivered at once 
without the delay of a few days which is 
sometimes necessary in transferring the reg- 
istered bond. 

On the face of the bond is printed the 
date it will fall due, or be paid off. This 
date is its maturity. Many bonds are paid 
off at a stated date, without any privilege 
of payment at an earlier time. Such bonds 
may run ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 
years or longer. Some bonds, however, have 
provisions for the payment on a specified 
date and also an option of being paid off 
at an earlier date. Thus a bond whose ma- 
turity is twenty years from date of issue 
may be retired in ten years. 

The rate of interest to be paid is stated 
in the bond, and also when the interest will 
fall due, whether every three months, every 
six months, or yearly. This rate is paid un- 
til the bond matures and is redeemed. The 
usual payment is semi-annual; thus a bond 
bearing five per cent, interest payable semi- 
annually January 1 and July 1 will receive 
on each of those dates a half-year’s interest 
on his bond; if the denomination of the 
bond is $1,000, that is $1,000 face value, he 
will receive $25 on January 1 and $95 on 
July 1. 

Since interest is always accruing on bonds 
at the rale named therein, one must con- 
sider, when bonds are sold, the amount of 
interest that has been earned between the 
time the last previous coupon was cut off 
and the date the bonds are to change hands. 
Naturally the seller of the bonds wishes 
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to profit from the interest the bonds have 
earned while they were his; hence he 
charges the buyer with this “accrued in- 
terest.” From this practice arises the term 
“and interest” or “and accrued interest” in 
connection with the market price of a bond. 
The price of a bond, therefore, is usually 
quoted thus “97 V 2 and interest.” This 
means that a $1,000 bond is to be sold at 
$975, plus whatever interest has been earned 
on the coupon that will next fall due; or 
that a $100 bond will be sold $97.75 and 
interest. To cite an exact example: Sup- 
pose interest on a certain $1,000 bond is 
payable January 1 and July 1 at the rate 
of five per cent, yearly, and the bond is to 
be sold October 1 ; it is evident that a cou- 
pon calling for $25 was paid July 1, but 
that the next coupon to be paid January 1 
has earned half the $25 to be paid next 
January. In other words, $12.50 has ac- 
crued to the date of sale. Therefore, if 
the bond is to be sold at 97% and interest, 
the price will be $975 plus the $12.50 ac- 
crued interest, or $987.50. Thus the seller 
gets his accrued interest on his bond when 
he sells it, and the buyer gets back the in- 
terest thus advanced when the coupon ma- 
tures in January. 

The price of a bond means what it is 
sold for, and, like the price of grain, pro- 
visions or any other commodity, depends 
upon market conditions existing at the time. 
Naturally, other things being equal, a five 
per cent, bond will bring a higher price 
than a three per cent, bond, because the 
income of the five per cent, bond is greater. 
But the security behind the three per cent, 
bond may be so much greater than that 
behind the five per cent, bond that the 
three per cent, bond will be more desirable, 
therefore in greater demand and command- 
ing a higher market price. Besides these 
two considerations there is the general ques- 
tion of the prevailing price of money in the 
markets of the world; in other words, gen- 
eral interest rates. If the rate of a bond 
is higher than general money rates, that 
bond becomes very desirable. Thus, these 
influences taken together may cause a bond 
to sell for more or less than its face value, 
or for exactly that amount (par). That is, 
one kind of a $1,000 bond may be so de- 
sirable that it may sell for $1,080; or as 



the price would be quoted in percentages at 
108 (at eight per cent, premium, or eight 
above par). Another $1,000 bond may be 
less desirable and sell for $900; or in mar- 
ket terms, at 90 (at ten per cent, discount, 
or ten below par). 

The rate of income which the investor se- 
cures from his investment in a bond varies 
according to the price paid, the interest 
rate specified and the length of time the bond 
has to run. When a bond is sold below its 
face, or par, value, in other words, at a 
discount, the rate of income is naturally 
more than the fixed rate of interest named 
in the bond, because the interest is figured 
on the face value and the investor has not 
paid the full face value for the bond. On 
the contrary, when a bond is sold at a 
premium, or above its face value, the rate’ 
of income derived from the investment nat- 
urally is less than the rate of interest' 
named in the bond. While the interest on 
a $1,000 five per cent, bond is always $50 a 
year, the actual percentage of yield or in- 
come to the investor is more than five per 
cent, or less than five per cent, according 
as the price paid for the bond is at a dis- 
count or a premium. Standard tables of 
figures have been prepared by mathema- 
ticians and actuaries for use in such transac- 
tions, which show what is earned on a given 
bond at a given price. 

There are numerous different forms of 
bonds, usually distinguished by the special 
terms under which they are issued, such as 
first mortgage bonds, second mortgage 
bonds, etc. Broadly speaking, however, 
there are certain general classes of bonds, 
distinguished hv the character of the bor- 
rower seeking the loan. Briefly cataloguing 
the more important classes we have: 

(1) Government bonds. — In the United 
States these bonds pay from two to four 
per cent.; are issued to supply the Govern- 
ment with funds (usually for extraordinary 
needs) and are payable, principal and in- 
terest, from the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. They are secured by the simple 
credit of the country and are free from 
tax. Selling at a relatively high figure and 
used chiefly by national banks to secure 
deposits of Government moneys or bank- 
note circulation, they yield an income too 
small to be of value to the average investor. 
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except as a bed-rock for a varied list of 
investments. 

(2) Municipal bonds. — Broadly speaking, 
these are the promise-to-pay of States, 
counties, towns, cities, school and drainage 
districts and such other bodies as have 
the power of general taxation to provide for 
the principal and interest of the bonds. 
Such bonds are issued for the purpose of 
payment for some public work or improve- 
ment, such as school or other buildings, fire 
departments, drainage and water systems, 
roads, parks, sewers, etc. Back of munici- 
pal bonds as security are the credit of the 
community and its power to levy taxes on 
all the taxable property within the muni- 
cipality to meet the bond obligations. The 
record of such bonds is so uniformly good 
that we have already referred to them as 
“next to government bonds.” The names of 
municipal bonds may vary according to the 
purpose for which the bonds are issued. 
Thus a county may issue “court house four 
per cent, bonds,” which would indicate that 
the bonds were issued for the purpose of 
constructing a court house and that they 
bear four per cent, interest. 

There are several other classes of bonds 
issued by bodies more or less governmental 
in character which have erroneously been 
termed municipal bonds. Special assess- 
ment bonds and irrigation bonds are of this 
character. Such bonds are paid from spe- 
cial assessments of special taxes and not 
from general taxes on all property. Invest- 
ors should be careful to distinguish between 
these and municipal bonds. The test for a 
municipal bond is to ascertain whether or 
not it is primarily payable from taxes on 
ali. the taxable property within the mu- 
nicipality whose name it bears. 

(3) Corporate Bonds. — This class of 

bonds is issued by railroad, public service 
and other corporations for the purpose of 
procuring funds for constructing or extend- 
ing the company’s system or plant. Such 
bonds are secured by the credit and earnings 
of the corporation, in addition, generally, to 
a mortgage on the property of the company. 
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In considering corporation bonds as in- 
vestments, a sharp distinction should be 
made between bonds and stocks. Corpora- 
tion bonds constitute a loan to a company, 
whereas stocks are certificates of ownership 
of the company itself. In the case of bonds 
the interest rate is fixed and does not vary, 
whereas with stocks there may or may not 
be an income, depending on whether the 
company’s business is profitable or not; and 
when stocks do pay dividends, both the in- 
come and the price of stocks may fluctuate 
widely. Inasmuch as stocks are not prom- 
ises-to-pay and often are bought to sell at a 
profit, they arc frequently the subject of 
great speculation, which is attended usually 
by loss to the speculttor. On the other 
hand, properly secured bonds are purchased 
by investors because of their time-tried 
safety of principal and steady income. 

Railroad bonds form a somewhat distinct 
class by themselves among corporation 
bonds, because most of the better known 
systems have been In business so long that 
their future earning capacity, on which 
money for the payment of bonds depends, 
can be determined accurately, and the safety 
of the bonds, therefore, easily established. 
These usually are issued to provide funds 
for building, extensions or equipment, and 
are secured in one way or another by tlic 
revenues and properties of the road issuing 
them. 

Public service corporation bonds are 
chiefly characterized by the fact that they 
are issued by corporations which render 
some much-needed service to a community, 
and operate under a special grant or fran- 
chise from a city, town, State or similar 
division of government. Water, gas, electric 
light, heat and power, street railway and 
telephone service are among such public 
utilities. Bonds issued by companies of this 
character in well established communities 
have an exceptionally good record for safety, 
for even in periods of general business de- 
pression, the company’s earnings maintain a 
high level because the service supplied is 
necessary to the community served. 
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Choosing Safe Investments. 

When it comes to the final matter of the 
choice of any particular bond for a safe in- 
vestment, the investor realizes there are nu- 
merous technical points which must be 
properly understood and investigated by 
some expert, so that the safety of the bond 
under consideration is assured. Even if he 
is a man of affairs, well versed in such mat- 
ters, he probably has neither the time nor 
the inclination to examine all the minute 
details of the bond issue himself. At such 
a time he must conclude that the one real 
essential in selecting bonds in the recom- 
mendation of a responsible* and conservative 
banking house of large experience and 
trained judgment, having a definite system 
of safeguards for investors from the day 
their money is invested until the final pay- 
ment of interest and principal. 



HOLDINGS OF RAILWAY AND 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 

TPHE New York “Journal of Com- 
merc.e” has completed its custom- 
ary annual canvass of the number of 
stockholders in the principal large cor- 
porations in the United States. 

The returns cover 234 separate rail- 
road and industrial concerns, whose 



The number of stockholders in these 
234 railroad and industrial corpora- 
tions is 980,399, their average holdings 
being 109V4 shares. The decrease in 
the average holdings is six shares. 

The increase in the total number of 
stockholders is 64,596, or seven per 
cent.; the increase in the total capital 
is $159,465,178, or one and one-half 
per cent. 

The number of stockholders owning 
the $5,431,852,174 of railroad capital 
is 389,571, their average holdings being 
1 39Y2 shares. 

The number of stockholders owning 
the $5,279,723,545 of capital in the in- 
dustrials is 590,828, their average hold- 
ings being eighty-nine and three- 
eighths shares. 

The increase in the number of rail- 
road stockholders is 29,275, or eight 
per cent., while the increase in capital 
is $97,654,274, or barely two per cent. 

The increase in the number of indus- 
trial shareholders is 35,321, or six per 
cent., and the increase in industrial 
capital is $61,810,904, or a small frac- 
tion over one per cent. 

A summary of the official data 
placed side by side with the correspond- 
ing figures of a year ago follows: 



Railroads and Industrials. 



Number of companies 234 234 

Capital $10,711,575,719 $10,552,110,541 

Average capital 45,775,965 45^051,755 

Total number of stockholders 980,399 915,803 

Average number of stockholders 4,194 3,931 

Average number of shares 109% 115% 

Average amount held $1 0,925 $11,522 



combined capitalization is $10,711,575,- 

719. 

Of these ninety-one are railroads, 
having a capitalization of $5,431,852,- 
174, and 143 are industrials, with a 
capitalization of $5,279,723,545. 



These figures show that while there 
was a relatively small increase in capi- 
talization of both railroads and indus- 
trials compared with the previous year, 
there was a decided increase in the 
number of shareholders, particularly in 
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industrials. This would indicate a con- 
tinued tendency toward decentralization 
in the holdings of our big corporations. 
It is evident that our large capitalists 
are steadily diminishing their holdings 
and that these are being absorbed by 
the public. This same tendency was 
noticed in our returns published a year 
ago. 

It will be observed that the average 
number of railroad stocks per individu- 
al holder is 1 39 1 /*2* A year ago it was 
14>8Vg . The average number of stock- 
holders per company is 4,314, which 
compares with 8,959 in 1910. 



GUARANTEED STOCKS 

Is Their Advantage Over Bonds Gone Under 
New Tax Law? 

"T^ISCUSSING this subject, the New 
York “Times” in its financial 
column says: 

Wall Street investment houses have de- 
veloped a difference of opinion over the 
probable effect which the new State law 
exempting bonds from taxation upon the 
payment by the owner of one-half of one 
per cent, tax will have upon the market for 
such guaranteed stocks. 

Guaranteed stocks have enjoyed a pecu- 
liar popularity for many years, and have 
sold on practically the same income basis as 
first-class mortgage bonds, for the reason 
that they are tax exempt in New York and 
Connecticut. They have been purchased by 
many individuals and estates desiring to 
escape taxation, bonds being taxable in prac- 
tically all the States. 

Now that New York State practically ex- 
empts all bonds from personal taxation, the 
principal support to the guaranteed stock 
market has ceased, according to one bond 
specialist. A large amount of guaranteed 
stocks are lield in this State. The recording 
tax of one-half of one per cent, applies to 
all bonds or debentures wherever listed. 
In Rhode Island and Massachusetts the 



stocks of all companies not incorporated in 
those States arc taxable, leaving Connecti- 
cut as the only important investment State 
where guaranteed stocks still have this 
freedom from taxation advantage over 
bonds. 

Developing his argument further, this 
broker says that bonds are intrinsically 
safer investments than guaranteed stocks, 
because the former are secured by mort- 
gages, either closed or absolutely definite 
in their terms regarding the issuance of ad- 
ditional bonds. He asserts that bonds have 
a wider market than guaranteed stocks and 
are in many cases legal investments for sav- 
ings banks and trust funds, an advantage 
not possessed by stocks. 

“If, as many economists believe, we are 
entering a prolonged period of cheap money, 
which will cause a substantial advance in 
the prices of investment securities, guaran- 
teed stocks are unlikely to advance as much 
as first mortgage bonds, because investors, 
individual or institutional, who have pre- 
viously bought the guaranteed stocks, will 
have no special reason for doing so hereaf- 
ter, M says this authority. “Guaranteed 
stocks, not having declined as much as 
bonds, arc not entitled relatively to as great 
an advance. The theory that guaranteed 
stocks are a perpetual investment, and 
therefore preferable to bonds running from 
fifty to 100 years, does not appeal to me, 
because efforts to perpetuate investments 
beyond two or three generations are inva- 
riably futile.” 

A leading specialist in guaranteed stocks 
was quick to take issue with this view. He 
says that guaranteed stocks of the highest 
grades have always maintained a position 
among conservative investors as practically 
gilt-edged, ranking, as they do, w'ith the 
best classes of bonds, which sell on about a 
four per cent, basis, while guaranteed stocks 
average about a 4.90 per cent, basis. The 
argument in favor of bonds being free from 
tax on payment of one-half per cent., does 
not hold where the investor wishes to change 
his security, as he would again be required 
to pay the tax to the State should he buy 
another bond that has not the stamp affixed; 
but, on the contrary, guaranteed stocks can 
be bought and sold with equal facility with- 
out the annoyance of taxation. “Therefore, 
I hold,” says this champion, “that guaran- 
teed stocks are a more convenient form of 
security, pay a little better, and are as suit- 
able for the most careful investor as the 



highest grades of first mortgage bonds.” 
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A HOPEFUL VIEW 



"IX^HILE there has been more or less 
* " of a disposition to take a gloomy 
view of the business outlook, a more 
hopeful tone is beginning to pervade 
financial circles. A good example of 
this is the following, entitled “The In- 
vestment Situation,” appearing in the 
review issued under date of December 
15 by Messrs. Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne, the well-known New York 
banking house: 



The year closes with the American mar- 
kets in a much stronger position than they 
were at this time in 1910. In the last fort- 
night there has been a natural activity in 
money rates, due largely to the heavy pay- 
ments that had to be financed early in De- 
cember and the arrangements under way to 
meet the usual engagements at the ena of 
the year. In addition to these operations 
there was also a broad demand for money 
in Canada, where activity in general trade 
and speculation has made it profitable for 
the United States branches of the great 
Canadian hanks to shift funds from New 
York to Montreal. This movement caused 
a considerable gold outflow to the Cana- 
dian metropolis, which, with the shipments 
to South America and the transfers of cur- 
rency to San Francisco, made rather large 
inroads into the reserves of New York 
banks. The result was that on December 2 
the clearing-house banks (excluding the op- 
erations of the affiliated trust companies) 
nearly four years that a deficit in reserves 
$6,116,000. This is the first occasion in 
nearly four years that a deficit in reserves 
has been reported by the Wall Street banks. 
The week following, however, this deficit 
was not only wiped out, but the “banks 
alone” showed a surplus of $8,408,500. Rela- 
tively, therefore, the New York banks are 



in exceptionally strong position with refer- 
ence to meeting the end of the year require- 
ments. 

President Taft’s message on the trusts 
was encouraging to business men and to 
those who have devoted their lives to the 
upbuilding of great business enterprises. It 
was distinctly temperate in tone and re- 
flected the reaction that is taking place in 
the public mind with reference to the set- 
tlement of the corporation problem and the 
desire of the people generally to see fair 
play accorded the great industrial combi- 
nations of the United States. This is be- 
coming more of a factor in this country, 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
about the growth of socialistic tendencies 
and the influence of the radical element in 
the two great political parties. There has 
been a further improvement in the bond 
market and although business is confined 
chiefly to small orders from moderate in- 
vestors, absorption by the public at large is 
on a somewhat greater scale than it was a 
few weeks ago. The buying reflects great 
discrimination and the market has not been 
congested by any large number of fresh of- 
ferings. There is still a broad demand for 
short-term notes at obtainable prices show- 
ing an investment yield of between four 
and one-half and six per cent. It is possi- 
ble that a considerable portion of the new 
financing to l>e announced early next year 
will be negotiated on this temporary basis. 
But of late the buying of bonds has been 
such as to indicate that a first grade issue 
by an important system offered at a fair 
price would be readily taken. There is an 
abundance of capital in the hands of in- 
vestors which will be quickly released as 
soon as the public becomes more reassured 
about the political and business outlook. 
Concern over the future, however, is not 
nearly as great a factor to-day as it was a 
few weeks ago. 
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Report of the Railway Securities Com- 
mission*. 

A public document of unusual importance 
bearing upon the constructive programme 
for railroad supervision in the United 
States has just been handed down by the 
Railway Securities Commission. This com- 
mission was appointed by President Taft 
several months ago and took testimony in 
various cities, hearing numerous railroad 
experts ond leading business men. This 
commission was headed by President Had- 
ley of Yale University and was composed of 
unusually high grade men. The report just 
published will rank as a model public docu- 
ment of the kind and deals in an extremely 
convincing manner with the question of rail- 
road financing and the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to that problem. The tone 
of the report is highly conservative and dis- 
poses one after another of the ill-digested 
schemes offered by various people for su- 
pervising the railroad industry. The com- 
mission in effect asks the States to do their 
duty in regulating the issuance of railroad 
securities. As to the proposal for a so- 
called “physical valuation” of the railroads, 
the commission says that if this should be 
undertaken it ought not to be done with the 
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idea of reducing the amount of outstanding 
securities, since such an attempt would be 
both inexpedient and illegal ana would tend 
to very general confusion. But the com- 
mission recommends that there should be 
the greatest publicity possible provided for 
the stock and bond transactions of all rail- 
roads. It urges that complete publicity be 
given to the actual facts concerning all 
these matters, both as to the methods em- 
ployed for raising the money and the pur- 
poses for which it is actually used. In ef- 
fect the commission proposes that all the 
financial transactions of the railroads should 
be made public in the effort to correct the 
various abuses which have been complained 
of. There can be no doubt but that this 
report will have decided bearing upon fu- 
ture legislation, both national and State, 
and wc believe that it will be of immense 
benefit to the railroads and to the share- 
holders. 



A Revival in Steel. 



There has been a decided revival in the 
steel industry. This improvement has 
reached a stage where many mills have now 
sufficient orders on hand to insure their op- 
eration for several months to come. There 
is also a better tone to prices for the vari- 
ous steel products. Some of the principal 
railroad systems have given out large orders 
for rails and equipment. Still other impor- 
tant orders are under negotiation ana it 
may be said that railroad buying has again 
become a factor in the steel market 
Among the notable developments of the 
last four weeks have been the showing made 
by the United States Steel Coropration, the 
volume of unfilled orders on November 30 
last standing at -4,141,000 tons, an increase 
for the month of 447,627 tons, and an in- 
crease for the year of 1,401,000 tons, the 
present volume being the largest reported 
since Jure, 1910; reports of total bank 
clearings for the United States in the month 
of November which showed an increase of 
3.3 per cent., the heaviest increases being 
reported in the Pacific Coast States; publica- 
tion by the United States Government of 
the official figures for the year’s cotton crop, 
the return showing 14,985,000 bales, or the 
largest crop ever harvested in the United 
States; initial steps taken in the direction of 
reorganizing the Wabash Railroad Company 
and placing that system in a strong positon 
with first rate financial backing; excellent 
holiday trade being done by the great de- 
partment stores in many cities of the 
United States, in this way evidencing the 
prevalence of fair prosperity among the 
great mass of wage earners; refusal of the 
United States Supreme Court to interfere 
with the decree of the lower court approv- 
ing the reorganization of the American To- 
bacco Company; and the very much better 
position of the copper industry, as shown 
by the official figures of production for No- 
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member, when the output was at the small- 
est volume reported since last February, 
while orders increased to the heaviest total 
reported since October, 1910. 

Railroad Financino. 

Some important financing may be at- 
tempted by the railroads early next year. 
There is every indication, however, that new 
security issues will not be excesisve and will 
not lie made in such a way as to congest the 
bond market. The outlook is for continued 
betterment in business conditions, with sus- 
tained recovery in many lines of industry. 
Within the last week or so there has been a 
great deal said in the newspapers about 
preparations for the next presidential cam- 
paign in the United States. This naturally 
has excited a great deal of discussion con- 
cerning the probable issues that will engage 
public attention at that time. At the mo- 
ment, however, it is virtually impossible for 



anyone to predict what those issues will be, 
or whether or not the campaign will be 
fought out on so-called “radical lines.” Be- 
sides this, it is wholly premature as yet to 
speak .about the probable candidates to be 
nominated at the National Conventions next 
June. The feeling is fast gaining ground in 
some quarters, however, that the chief issues 
in the campaign will be constructive rather 
than destructive and that there will be a 
decided growth in conservative sentiment 
before the nominations are made. There ?.s 
reason to believe, therefore, that the next 
Presidential contest may not be such a dis- 
turbing factor in business affairs as was 
feared a month ago. Important progress 
has been made in the work of securing real 
currency reform. It is not altogether un- 
likely that some new financial legislation 
will be attempted this winter and that with- 
in the next year or so the banking system of 
the United States will be thoroughly reor- 
ganized. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to January 10. 1912.] 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 



Bid. Asked. 



Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealer* In In- 
veitment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 

(Guaranteeing: company In parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 



Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 285 

Allegheny A West’n (B. R. I. A P.).135 145 

Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.) . 170 1S5 

Augusta A Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 106 110 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 90 95 

Boston A Lowell (B. & M.) 215 220 

Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. St 

Ry. Co.) 17 25 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 218 

Boston A Providence (Old Colony). 294 ... 

Broadway & 7th Ad. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 150 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 162 170 

Camden A Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 180 140 

Catawlam. R. R. (Phlla. & Read.).. 108 112 

Catawlasa R. R. 2d pfd 108 112 

Cayuga A Susquehanna (D.L.AW.) .200 220 

Cent. Pk. N.AE. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 

Christopher A 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R.) 100 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..165 170 

Cleveland A Pittsburg Betterment.. 95 100 

Columbus A Xenia 205 210 

Commercial Union (Com'l C. Co.).. 100 110 



Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 

Co. ) 

Concord A Montreal (B. A M.) 155 165 

Concord & Portsmouth (B. A M.)..170 

Conn. & Pasistimpslc (B. A L.) 189 ... 

Conn. River (B. A M.) 268 

Dayton A Mich. pfd. (C. H. A D.)..182 
Delaware A Bound B. (Phlla.&R.) . 190 200 

Detroit, Hillsdale A S. W. (L. S. A 

M. S.) 94 98 

East Pa. (Phlla. A Reading) 125 185 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. a R. C.).300 
Elmira A Williamsport pfd (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 162 

Erie A Kalamazoo (J. S. A S.)....200 230 

Erie A Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 138 148 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. A 

M. S.) 128 185 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 40 50 

Forty-second St. A G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 250 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 

A. C. L.) 260 268 

Gold A Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 110 120 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 112 118 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 82 98 

Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 98 104 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.) 92 96 

Jkckson, Lans. A Saginaw (M. C.).. 80 90 

Joliet & Chicago (Chic. A Al.) 164 170 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

& S.) 180 140 

Kan. C.. Ft. Scott A M., pfd. (St. 

L. A S. F.) 77 80 
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Bid. Asked. 

K. C.. St L & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.)118 125 

Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 



Ind.) 350 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 207 212 

Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

& R.) 112 120 

Louisiana & Mo. Rlv. (Chic. & Atl.)135 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 

R.) 124 

Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

Ry.) 70 78 

Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry. ) 80 89 



Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley).. 170 ... 

Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).168 173 

Nashville & Decatur (L. & N. ) 

N. H. & Northampton (N. Y.. N. H. 



& H.) 100 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R. ) . 250 255 

N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 120 

N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central) 345 360 

N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).117 122 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 163 170 

North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 80 90 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 112 

Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y..N.H.&H.) . .210 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R. of N. J.) 95 105 

Old Colony (N. Y.. N. H. & H.) 185 190 

Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..205 220 

Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 75 

Peoria & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 75 

Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P. ) . . 174 184 

Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R. ). 248 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 65 75 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.) 165 169 



Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic, special 

(Pa. R. R.) 132 162 

Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.).. 127 134 

Pitts., Me W port & Y. (P. & L. E. 

M. S. ) 

Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 



H. & H.) 270 

Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H. ) . . 180 190 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.) .117 122 

Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.),160 170 

Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 85 96 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.).. 125 135 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.).110 115 

Troy & Oreenbush (N. Y. Cent.) ...160 170 

Twenty-third St. K. R. (M. S. R. > . . 225 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 123 ... 

Utica. Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.),138 143 

United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R. ). 237 240 

Valley of New York (D.. L. & W. > .118 125 

Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany) ... .160 
Warren R. R. (D.. L. & W.) 162 170 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 



St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Adams Express 198 203 

American Brass 126 128 

American Chicle Com 213 225 

American Chicle Pfd 105 110 

American Coal Products Com 96 U 97 \ 

American Express 205 210 

American Gas & EKctric Com.... 65 68 

American Gas & Electric Pfd 43 45 

Babcock & Wilcox 100% 103% 

Borden's Condensed Milk Com 129% 131 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 108% 110 

Bush Terminal 90 100 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 230 250 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 110 113% 

Del.. Lack. & Western Coal 300 310 

E. W. Bliss Com 70 90 

E. W. Bliss Pfd 120 130 

Hall Signal Com 8 13 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 19 21 

International Nickel Com 258 265 

International Nickel Pfd ex. 100% 103 

International Silver Pfd 115 120 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 125 128 

Otis Elevator Com 71 73 

Otis Elevator Pfd 100 102 

Pacific Gas & Electric Com 55 58 

Pacific C.as & Electric Pfd 93 96 

Penn. Water & Power 59 62 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 205 215 

Pope Manufacturing Com 40 44 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 67 70 

Producers Oil 82 92 

Royal Baking Powder Com 192 195 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 10S 110 

Safety (*ar H« ating & Lighting. ... 1 20 122 

Sen Sen Chiclet 125 130 

Singer Manufacturing 290 300 

Standard Coupler Com 36 40 

Texas & Pacific Coal 96 102 

Thompson-Starrett Com 124 130 

Thompson-Starrett Com. (with ctf. ) .115 155 

Thompson-Starrett Pfd 100 110 

Tri-City Railway & Light Com.... 31 34 

Tri-Citv Railway & Light Pfd 94 97 

U. S. Express 83 88 

U. S. Motor Com 17 19 

1 T . S. Motor Pfd 56% 59% 

Union Typewriter Com 36 89 

Union Typewriter 1st Pfd 103 106 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd 98 101 

Virginian Railway IS 21 

Wells Fargo Express 112 145 

Western Pacific 10 14 

Western Power Com 30 33 

Western Power Pfd 55 30 

Worthington Pump Pfd 105 110 



A CHANGE IN RENTS — IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE WHO ASKS 

ABOUT THEM 



I N speaking before the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
recently, Mr. Frank Bailey, vice-presi- 
dent ol* the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, told of the difficulties of appraising 
property for mortgage loans. 

“The other day,” said Mr. Bailey, “a man 
applied to me for a loan on a Hat in Brook- 
lyn. A representative of our company 
called at the house to learn the rents. After 
an interview with the tenants and the owner 
he made his report to me. 

“A few days afterwards the owner called 
to get his answer and was told we could not 
make the loan. 

“‘Why?* asked the owner. 

“ ‘The rents arc not enough to warrant a 
loan of that siz/C,’ was the answer. 



“‘But,’ said the owner, ‘what do you 
know about the rents of my building?’ 

“ ‘Why,* he was told, ‘we sent a man up 
there to look the property over and find out 
about the rents.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ said the owner, 'was that man 
from you? I supposed he was from the 
tax assessor's office. Wc would have told 
him a different story if we had known he 
was from you.’ ” 

This recalls the story of the Connecticut 
farmer wlio when approached by a stranger 
and asked the value of his red cow, after 
looking shrewdly at his interrogator asked, 
“Bo you the tax assessor or be the cow 
killed by the railroad?” 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND ITS 

COUNTRY 

By Olin D. Wheeler 



T HE idea of a transcontinental railroad 
was early brought to the attention of 
the American people; indeed at a 
much earlier period than most persons 
imagine. From 1835, when Reverend Sam- 
uel Parker, in his “Journal of an Exploring 
Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains,” sug- 
gested that “there would be no difficulty 
in the way of constructing a railroad from 
the Atantic to the Pacific Ocean,” until the 
actual construction of the first line began, 
the subject was kept quite prominently and 
continuously before the public. 

A year — or perhaps a little earlier — lye- 
fore Parker published his book from which 
the preceding quotation is made. Doctor 
Samuel B. Barlow of Granville, Mass., 
broached the subject in a newspaper article. 
But the first suggestion of the possibility of 
such a railway came long before Barlow’s 
or Parker’s time, and really, in a way, dates 
back to the exploration of Lewis and Clark, 
the first and greatest explorers of the North- 
west. These men returned to Saint Ix>uis 
on September 23, 1806, but owing to various 
vicissitudes their report was not published 
until 1814. 

Robert Mills, an engineer and architect, 
proposed, as early as 1819, to “connect the 
Pacific with the Atlantic by a railroad from 
the head navigable waters of the noble 
rivers, disembouguing into the ocean.” This, 
at that time, rather startling proposition, it 
will be noted, was only five years after the 
report of Lewis and Clark appeared. Mills, 
in support of his proposition, quotes from 
that report, but whether the report itself 
suggested to Mills the idea does not appear. 
A remarkable fact in this connection is 
that this suggestion for a railway of any 
kind w'as made nine years before any rail- 
way construction w'as attempted in the 
United States. And yet, here was a man. 
at that early day, sufficiently far-sighted 
and broad enough of vision to foresee the 
logic of events, and to practically suggest 
an across-continent railway through the 
Northwest. Others, later and to all ap- 
pearances independently, grasped the 
thought and emphasized and elaborated it 
so that, historically, the original idea of a 
transcontinental line was that of a Northern 
one. That the railway thus first suggested 
was not the one first constructed was owing, 
finallv, to political exigencies growing out of 
the Civil War. 

The suggestion that the first transconti- 
nental road be built across the northern 
country was a natural one, for it was the 
one section of the western part of the 
United States that at that time was best 
known to the country in general. 



The adventures of the early Russian, 
English, Spanish and American navigators, 
with the discovery of the Columbia River 
in 1792 by Captain Gray of Boston, and 
the consequences growing out of that dis- 
covery, had made the public very familiar 
with tlie Northwest coast. This knowledge 
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had been accentuated by the reports of 
Lewis and Clark and by AstoFs attempt in 
1811-12 to establish at Astoria, near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, an American 
fur post, for Hunt's Astoria expedition had 
supplemented Lewis and Clark’s explora- 
tion in better acquainting people with the 
wide plains and mountain country between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. 

That portion of the Northwest lying west 
of I^ake Superior and the bead waters of 
the Mississippi had also been sufficiently ex- 
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plored to familiarize the people with its 
general character. 

Radisson and Groseillers, Hennepin, and 
Duluth had visited the country in the sev- 
enteenth century. Hennepin was the dis- 
coverer of St. Anthony Falls, at what is 
now Minneapolis, which, later, was to prac- 
tically become the site of an eastern termi- 
nal of the Northern Pacific. 

A century later the Verendryes and 
Jonathan Carver visited this part of the 
Northwest. 

After Lewis and Clark’s return, Lieu- 
tenant Pike and Major Long, after whom 
Pike’s and Long’s peaks, in Colorado, are 
named, visited the region, as also did 
Schoolcraft. The sources of the Mississippi, 
the Red River of the North, and the Min- 
nesota River seem to have proved very at- 
tractive to the explorers of that day. 

We now reach the period of the Pacific 
Railway Surveys, authorized by Congress in 
the early fifties. Five distinct expeditions 
were placed in the field with instructions 
to carefully explore the various routes laid 
out for them. These expeditions were all 
under the direction of Jefferson Davis, Sec- 
retan' of War. The northern survey was 
placed in charge of Major Isaac I. Stevens, 
who for years had been the executive assist- 
ant in charge of the United States Coast 
Survey, and who had but recently resigned 
from the army and been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Washington territory. The survey 
was to start at Saint Paul and proceed by 
way of the head waters of the Missouri 
River to Puget Sound. Under Stevens were 
young officers, who later became well known 
as generals in the Civil War. Among these 
were Generals McClellan, Grover, Lander, 
MacFealy and Saxton. Stevens was killed 
in battle at Chantilly, Virginia, in 1863. 
Pierre Boutineau was Stevens’ guide, and 
Alexander Culbertson, the well-known trader 
to the Blackfcet Indians, was a member of 
this expedition. 



The route passed over by this survey in- 
cluded portions afterwards adopted by 
either the Northern Pacific or Great North- 
ern railway, or both, in construction. The 
expedition was an important one, even from 
a general standpoint, and the examination 
of the country as the party progressed 
covered as wide an area as possible on each 
side of the route. When the mountainous 
country in Montana was reached, detached 
parties were sent out in all directions to 
thoroughly examine the various mountain 
passes and explore the surrounding country. 
In this way Montana was very completely 
covered by Stevens’ parties and a vast 
amount of information, even valuable to 
this day, was obtained and placed before 
the public. 

The reports of these various expeditions 
were sent to Congress in 1855, and from 
then until the breaking out of the Civil War 
in 1861, the subject was debated without 
anything of consequence being done toward 
actual construction. 

In 1863, political exigencies' occasioned by 
the war necessitated the construction of a 
railway that must necessarily touch Cali- 
fornia. This precluded the northern line 
from receiving attention, and the result was 
the construction of the Union and Central 
Pacific railroads. 



The act of Congress finally incorporating 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
passed the House of Representatives May 
31, 1864, and was signed by Schuyler Col- 
fax, as Speaker. It was approved by 
Abraham Lincoln, as President, July 3, 
1964. In the list of incorporators were 
names of men from Maine to Minnesota. 
Oregon, and California, noted in military, 
commercial and political circles. 

Among them were John C. Fremont of 
New York, the first Republican party can- 
didate for the Presidency; J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, a well-known railway and business man 
of Pennsylvania ; Gen. U. S. Grant, of 
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Illinois; Alexander Mitchell, the well-known 
banker and railway man of Wisconsin; Hon. 
H. M. Rice, of Minnesota; Hon. John A. 
Bingham, a congressman, and S. S. 
L’Hommedieu, a prominent railroad man, of 
Ohio; Hon. Thomas E. Bramlette, of Ken- 
tucky, and J. C. Ainsworth, of Oregon. 

The act establishing the new company 
placed the capital stock at $100,000,000, and 
provided that when $9,000,000 of the stock 
was subscribed for, ten per cent, of the 
subscriptions paid in cash, and the charter 



The company was now fairly placed upon 
its feet, but the time did not seem propi- 
tious for an energetic pushing of the enter- 
prise, and there were certain features of 
the project that did not appeal to the 
public or to financiers, and little more was 
accomplished in the succeeding year or two 
than to effect an organization and to ascer- 
tain the cold fact that some radical changes 
in the matter of charter and exploitation 
must be made. 

In 1867 a reorganization was effected and 




MOUTH OF ROCKY CAN VOX AND EAST GALIATIN RIVER NEAR BOZEMAN, MONTANA 



formally accepted, the company was to be 
considered as legally established. Govern- 
ment aid to the extent of a land grant of 
twenty sections to the mile in Minnesota 
and Oregon and forty sections to the mile 
through the intervening territory was grant- 
ed, but no mortgages, liens, or bonds could 
be issued without congressional authority. 
Construction work was to begin within two 
years and must be completed on or before 
the year 1876. 

Josiah Perham of Boston, a man of the 
strictest integrity and of robust character, 
who had been for several years interested 
in forwarding the interests of the northern 
Toute, was elected president, and was, there- 
fore, the first president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. 



some of the ablest railroad men of the 
country became interested in the matter, 
and surveys for location were ordered and 
begun under Edwin F. Johnson as chief 
engineer. Extended surveys w r ere now made, 
but actual construction was not begun until 
1870. In the meantime, various schemes 
were advanced for obtaining funds and 
financing the road. Congress was besieged 
for additional aid of one sort and another, 
and finally a bill was passed in 1871 allow- 
ing the company to mortgage its road and 
land grant, an act previously passed having 
extended the time for beginning and com- 
pleting construction of the road. 

The success of the banking firm of Jay 
Cooke & Co., of Philadelphia, as financial 
agents for the government during the Civil 
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War, had made them conspicuous in financ- 
ing large projects, and those in control of 
the Northern Pacific in the later 60’s were 
anxious to have this firm become the finan- 
cial agents of the railway company. After 
extended negotiations and a thorough ex- 
amination along the proposed route of the 
railway by Mr. Cooke’s own engineers, at 
the head of whom was W. Milnor Roberts, 
an eminent engineer of his day, his firm 
assumed the relation of financial agents to 
the company in 1870. 

They advertised the road, country, and 
the bonding schemes most thoroughly — the 
bonds sold rapidly and money flowed into 
the treasury. The statements made by Jay 
Cooke & Co. in their advertising, relative to 
the climate, soil, general character of the 
Northern* Pacific region for settlement, etc., 
although criticised and disbelieved by many, 
were, as a matter of fact, remarkably true 
and accurate, as time has amply demon- 
strated. 

The two or three following excerpts taken 
from their advertising make interesting 
reading at the present time: 

“Nowhere between the Lakes and the 
Pacific is the climate colder than in Min- 
nesota: and this great State is not sur- 
passed as a grain-growing region, or in 
healthfulness of atmosphere. The seasons 
of Dakota are very similar to those of Iowa, 
and from Dakota westward the climate 
steadily modifies, until, in Oregon and 
Washington Territory, there is almost no 
winter at all aside from a rainy season, as 
in California. In many portions of Dakota 
Montana and Northern Idaho, cattle and 
horses range out all winter, and keep in 
excellent condition on the nutritious grasses 
of the plains and valleys. Records kept by 
the Government officers at the various mili- 
tary stations on the upper waters of the 
Missouri show' that the average annual tem- 
perature for a series of years has been 
warmer in Northern Montana than at 
Chicago, or Albany.” 

“That the country tributary to the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad and embracing its land 
grant has, with some exceptions, an ade- 
quate supply of atmospheric moisture for 
all purposes of agriculture and stock-raising, 
there is no question. The proof is abun- 
dant and conclusive, and is made up of the 
concurrent testimony of settlers who have 
spent years in all portions of the great 
fertile belt, and of Government officers who 
have measured and reported the rainfall for 
successive seasons.” 

“That the average of soil in those por- 
tions of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon adjacent to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is good, there 
is absolutely no question. Of alkali-plains, 
sand, and sage-brush there is next to none 
at all on the route.” 



To-day these statements pass without 
question’ or comment — then they attracted 
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marked attention, were sharply challenged, 
and in many cases excited derision. 

As stated, actual construction began in 
1870, but a brief glance at the country the 
road was to traverse as it was before the 
iron horse penetrated the prairies and moun- 
tains, may prove instructive. 

The six States and Territories which the 
Northern Pacific was the more particularly 
to pass through or touch had, in 1870, a 
population of something more than 600,000, 
of which Minnesota alone contained nearly 



seventy-five per cent., or considerably more 
than 400,000. This population was not in 
a chain or line of continuous settlement; 
save for the older and larger communities 
in Eastern Minnesota, it was, for the greater 
part, in the form of isolated hamlets and 
towns, with wide intervals of plain, moun- 
tain, and prairie, roamed by the Indian, 
buffalo, elk, and deer. In some parts of 
the Rocky Mountain region there were a 
few’ mining camps and frontier towns. 

Washington and Oregon combined had 
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only about 120,000 souls, congregated most- 
ly on the shores of the Pacific beyond the 
Cascade range. Over the illimitable plains 
between the two mountain ranges, and 
again east of the Rockies, there were a few 
trading posts, frontier forts, and Indian 
agencies. There was, practically, not a 
farm in the now populous Red River Val- 
ley, not a sheep or a steer grazing on the 
Montana plains, and the great stretch of 
country, of which Spokane is now the 
metropolis, and where irrigation has ac- 
complished such miraculous results, was as 
Joaquim Miller so well puts it, 

“A wide domain of mysteries, 

A land of space and dream.” 

All communication throughout this crude, 
wild, but imperial “domain” was by steam- 
boat up the unimproved rivers for hundreds 
or even thousands, of miles; by stagecoach, 
and slow-moving prairie schooners. It was 
a region practically as untamed as when 
Lewis and Clark slowly navigated its 
streams or when Fremont threaded its wind- 
ing Indian trails among the mountains. 

Through this uninhabited and, as many 
then thought, uninhabitable land, it was 
proposed to build a railway more than 2,000 
miles long. This was indeed a colossal 
proposition. 

The conditions surrounding railway con- 
struction here were different from those in 
the East. Here the railway must be the 
pioneer, the settler the follower. Thus it 
was and thus it remains, to a great extent, 
even to this day. 

Construction began at a point in Minne- 
sota. about twenty mlies west from Duluth. 
In the winter — February — of 1870, the first 
rails were laid, costing $00 a ton laid down 
at Duluth. During the same year grading 
was carried on between the Columbia River, 
below Portland, and Puget Sound, and early 
in 1871 there were twenty-five miles of 
completed railway in Washington. 

In Minnesota the road was completed to 
Brainerd on the Mississippi River early in 
1871, and across the beautiful Lake Park 
region of Minnesota, now the summer re- 
sort of thousands, to Fargo, on the Red 
River during the same year. In 1872 con- 
struction was pushed and when the finan- 
cial crash of 1873 came, the rails had been 
laid across the Dakota prairies to Bismarck, 
on the Missouri River, and also between the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound at 
Tacoma, on the Coast. 

The panic of 1873 put a quietus on fur- 
ther railway building, and Northern Pacific 
affairs moved along in an indifferent sort 
of way until the summer of 1875, when, 
under * a plan matured by Frederick Bil- 
lings, a director — and the president of the 
company from 1979 to 1881 — the company, 
easily and without friction, passed into 
bankruptcy and was immediately reorgan- 
ized in better shape than ever, with C. B. 
Wright of Philadelphia as president. 
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In the plan for reorganization, three dis- 
tinct interests were to be considered, 
namely, the bondholders, the stockholders, 
and the proprietary interests. There were 
also $29,000,000 in bonds outstanding and a 
considerable floating debt to be provided 
for. All the interests were harmonized and 
the capital stock of $100,000,000 was divided 
into $51,000,000 preferred and $49,000,000 
common stock. The bondholders were to 
receive preferred stock for their bonds and 
past due interest, and this absorbed $42,- 
000,000, leaving $9,000,000 preferred stock 
as treasury stock. The stockholders in the 



In 1875 the wheat crop raised on lands 
tributary to the railway — east of the Mis- 
souri River of course — amounted to 500,000 
bushels, as against nothing in 1870. This 
was an average of about twenty bushels an 
acre, thus representing 25,000 acres culti- 
vated. 

During the time that Jay Cooke & Co. 
were so widely advertising the Northern 
Pacific country and its possibilities, many 
attacks were made through the press and 
otherwise upon their statements, and much 
honest skepticism existed as to whether the 
country was really of any value. 




ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 



old, received common stock in the new, 
company share for share, under certain re- 
strictions, and the proprietary interests also 
received common stock, of which a total of 
$31,000,000 was issued, leaving $18,000,000 — 
treasury stock. 

Some statements taken from the annual 
report of 1876 may prove interesting: 

The gross earnings were about $850,000. 



There were of 

Completed railway, miles 555 

Locomotives 48 

Passenger cars 22 



Freight and miscellaneous cars. .. .1,230 

There were 13,000 persons wbo held stock 
in the company, scattered over the entire 
country. The population east of the Mis- 
souri River within the limits of the North- 
ern Pacific land grant was 30,000, as against, 
say, 4,500 in 1870. 



Certain of the Northern Pacific directo- 
rate had become convinced that they them- 
selves must furnish incontestible evidence 
that the published asseverations about the 
country were true and that it actually was 
a valuable one agriculturally. In pursuance 
of this plan, Mr. T. H. Canfield purchased 
5,500 acres of prairie land at Lake Park, 
Minnesota; Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 3,000 
acres at Glyndon, Minn.; Messrs. Benjamin 
P. Cheney and Geo. W. Cass, 6,000 acres 
at Casselton, Dakota, — now North Dakota — 
and these farms were at once broken up 
and, under the supervision of the late Oliver 
Dalrymplc, w T ere put under expert cultiva- 
tion. The result of this experiment was 
what had been anticipated, and showed that 
the Lake Park region of Minnesota and 
the Red River Valley of Dakota contained 
the finest wheat lands in the world. This is 
a fact to-day, and its demonstration then 
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had a great deal to do with the influencing 
a tremendous and steady immigration to 
this section in the years immediately follow- 
ing. It also made easier the subsequent 
financing of the road. 

During the next five years little was done 
in the way of extensions. The times were 
not propitious for it. The general morale 
of the line already built was splendidly 
maintained and even considerably improved. 
The net earnings steadily and encouragingly 
increased and the development of the local 
business was wisely fostered by the man- 
agers. 

An item of interest may be here men- 
tioned. Upon completion of the road be- 
tween Fargo and Bismarck it w*as found that 
the traffic was almost entirely confined to 
the summer months. The line was, there- 
fore, not regularly operated in winter. It 
was feared that, in addition to the small 
amount of business offered, the delays and 
expense of operation, because of severe 
storms and drifted snow blockades, would 
entail losses too grievous to be borne. 

The year 1876 had seen the country em- 
broiled in a bitter war with the Sioux In- 
dians, in which Custer and a large part of 
his command had been wiped out and the 
troops kept chasing Indians for months 
afterward. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, from which Custer 



had started on his campaign, was within 
sight of Bismarck. North and south of 
Bismarck along the Missouri River were 
other forts. It was important at that time 
for the government to be in as close rail 
and telegraphic communication as possible 
with these posts. The War Department, 
therefore, requested the company to operate 
the line during the winter of 1876-77, and 
this was done. A paragraph taken from 
the annual report for that year relative to 
the troubles encountered from snow reads 
as follows: “We are gratified to be able to 
report that the traffic upon it [the railway! 
paid running expenses during the winter, 
and, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
snowstorms of unprecedented severity, our 
trains w'erc delayed less than those of the 
New York Central Road.’* There are good 
and scientific reasons why, as is the fact, 
the trouble from snow should be less than 
it is in warmer latitudes. 

In 1877, at which time the management 
of the property w r as placed in the hands of 
H. E. Sargent, a railway man of ripe ex- 
perience, a direct connection was secured 
into Minneapolis and Saint Paul. In 1879 
the line between Brainerd and Fargo was 
relaid with steel rails which cost nearly $45 
a ton. 

In 1879 construction was again begun and 
the line pushed rapidly westward from Bis- 
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marck across* the elevated plains, a splendid 
grazing but then almost entirely unpopu- 
lated country, of Dakota and Eastern Mon- 
tana. At the same time work w ? as also being 
energetically carried on in Eastern Wash- 
ington from the Columbia River at Wallula 
eastward. From this time to August 23, 
1883, the date of completion of the road, 
the construction was continuously and un- 
remittingly forced along, although at times 
under great discouragements and obstacles. 
This work was prosecuted in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana. Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, and in many or all of 
these commonwealths at the same time. It 
comprised main line construction, branch 
lines or feeders, important bridges, shops, 
office buildings, mammoth ferryboats, tele- 
graph lines, and the usual minor appurte- 
nances. It included, contemporaneously, 
work on the plains, in the valleys, among 
the mountains. 

Important items w'ere the construction of 
the Bismarck bridge across the Missouri 
River, a steel and iron structure of three 
main spans, (and, it may be added, recently 
entirely rebuilt) 1,400 feet long, 50 feet 
above high-water mark, and costing $1,000,- 
000; a transfer ferryboat, the Tacoma, on 
the Columbia River, 330 feet long, having 
three tracks, a capacity of twenty-seven 
freight cars, costing $347,000, and now out 
of commission after more than a quarter 
century of continuous service; the comple- 
tion of the Bozeman Tunnel, 3,610 feet, and 
the Mulan tunnel, 3,847 feet long, both 
across the Rockies. 

An interesting feature of railroading in 
the Northwest may here he referred to. 
Prior to the construction of the Bismarck 
Bridge, in the winter time after the freezing 
over of the Missouri River, tracks were laid 
across the river on the ice, and the trains 
were run over them between Bismarck and 
Mandan during a large part of the winter. 

During this period of rapid railway build- 
ing there had been several changes of ad- 
ministration. At the annual meeting in 1881, 
several of the oldest and most prominent 
directors resigned and were succeeded by 
entirely new men, among whom was Mr. 
Henry Villard. Mr. Villard had, prior to 
this, become interested in railway enter- 
prises on the Northwest coast and had ob- 
tained control of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company. He then, through his 
famous “blindpool,” organized another com- 
pany, the Oregon & Transcontinental Com- 
pany. and having also obtained a controlling 
interest in the Northern Pacific, transferred 
the practical control of both the old roads 
to the new company, and became at the 
same time president of the Northern Pacific. 

Upon t!»e completion of the Northern Pa- 
cific in August. 1983, Mr. Villard made it 
the occasion of a grand celebration. Many 
distinguished men were invited, comprising 
not only influential men in commercial, pro- 
fessional, and political life in the United 
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States, but also men of note from abroad. 
Three hundred and fifty guests journeyed 
in several special trains From Saint Paul 
and one train from Portland, and on Sep- 
tember 8, 1883, the last spike was driven 
near Gold Creek, in Hellgate Canyon, Mon- 
tana, amid salvos of artillery and a display 
of orator}'. This last spike was the iron spike 
that had first been driven years before 
when construction was begun, and was not, 
as is so generally stated, a gold spike pre- 
pared for the occasion. Prominent among 
those present were William M. Evarts as 
the orator, Secretary of the Interior H. M. 
Teller, and General U. S. Grant. 

Many of Mr. Vilbird’s friends, and others, 
from abroad, particularly from Germany, 
who were stockholders or bondholders in 
the Northern Pacific, were also Mr. Villard’s 
guests. After the ceremonies the special 
trains proceeded on to the coast, and these 
investors in the road were thus given a fine 
'opportunity to become acquainted with their 
property and the magnificent, though at 
that time wild and crude, country through 
which it was constructed. 

The following table, abstracted from the 
annual reports of the company, will ex- 
hibit at a glance the gradual and steady 
growth of the infant now arrived at ma- 
turity: 



there were transported 1,500,000 bushels of 
wheat; in 1882-83, 5,100,000 bushels; in 
1880-81, there were shipped from the cattle 
ranges, 9,200 cattle; in 1883-84, between 
30,000 and 40,000, while there were carried 
into Montana 40,000 head of young cattle 
for breeding purposes. 

The sales of land were: 



Years. 


Acres. 


1876-77 


271,000 


1877-78 




1882-S3 


534,000 


1883-S4 


47S.000 



From 1884 to 1891 the Northern Pacific 
prospered greatly. The country was rap- 
idly settled and the live stock, timber, min- 
ing and agricultural interests increased, 
pari passu t relatively. The mileage of 
branch lines was yearly increased, so that 
the actual original mileage of the line was 
doubled. The earnings increased annually 
until for the year 1891-92 they reached 
nearly $25,000,000. At the same time, how- 
ever, the bonded indebtedness was largely 
increased, necessitating a heavy addition to 
annual interest charges. These, with the 
pledges to leased and branch lines, now ag- 
gregated an onerous “fixed charge” against 
the property, which, however, had thereto- 
fore been met. 



TABLE OF EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURES. 



' Improvement New 

Year. Gross and Betterment Equipment 

Earnings. Expenditures. Expenditures. 

1875-76 $850,000.00 

1879-80 2,230,181.81 $302,930,27 $212,032.72 

1882- 83 7,855,459.26: 2,013,966.61 1,604.916.37 

1883- 84 12,603,575.58 866,068.06 5 594,672.49 



In 1881-82, the road carried 19,466 pas- 
sengers; in 1&S3-84, 716,000; in 1876-77, 



It should be remarked that the build- 
ing of the branch lines was necessarily nn- 
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der the same conditions as was main line 
construction. These lines must be the 
pioneers; immigration must wait upon them. 
This meant that several years would pass 
before the branches in themselves would 
become independently remunerative, al- 
though adding much, in the meantime, to 
the tonnage and revenues of the main road. 
They were in advance of the period, and 
time must elapse before the country grew 
up to them. 

Another decline in business culminated 
in the financial stringency of 1893. The 
interest and other fixed charges did not de- 
cline, and the company was face to face 
with another crisis. There was but one way 
to meet it and that was a receivership. In 
August, 1893, the company was for the 
second time placed in the hands of receivers, 
in which condition it remained for about 
three years. 

During the receivership, it was seen that 
a complete readjustment of finances and se- 
curities must be made. During the years 
of construction interest rates were high and 
the company's bonds and stocks bore in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent, and a 
small portion of them at seven per cent. 
The branch lines being, most of them, con- 



structed under separate charters, passed at 
first into separate but sympathetic receiver- 
ships, but finally all the lines were merged 
into one receivership. 

Under the receivers, the improvement of 
the property, which had previously been be- 
gun, was wisely continued. This consisted 
of grade and curve revisions, substitution 
of steel for wooden trestles, filling in with 
earth of many bridges and trestles, widening 
the railway embankment and thoroughly bal- 
lasting same, replacing old with new and 
heavier steel rails, lining tunnels with con- 
crete, and work of a similar nature, to- 
gether with the replacement of old by new 
and heavier motive power. 

Prior to the time of the old company 
passing into the hands of receivers, there 
had been eleven quarterly dividends paid 
upon the preferred stock, amounting to 
more than $3,600,000. 

September 1, 1896, the receivership termi- 
nated, and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company succeeded, through foreclosure 
proceedings, to the property and franchises 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
with E. W. Winter of Saint Paul, a well- 
knowm Northwestern railway man, as presi- 
dent. 
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BB1DCF H OYER THE JEFFERSON RIVER, BUTTE LIKE 



Things seemed auspicious for the new 
company. The financial tidal wave that had 
played havoc with so many large business 
enterprises all over the country was reced- 
ing; the company’s finances seemed to have 
reached a national basis; strong men were 
at the helm, and the fixed charges appeared 
to be reduced to a figure easily within the 
power of the company to handle; business 
was good and the earnings large; the 
physical condition of the property in bet- 
ter shape than ever before. 



when Mr. Howard Elliott, the present presi- 
dent, succeeded to the office. 

The policy of applying the most economi- 
cal methods of administration and opera- 
tion known to the science of railroading 
has been steadily continued. The following 
table, covering the three years of operation 
of the new company, succeeding the receiv- 
ership, shows in a concrete and condensed 
manner some of the immediate effects of 
these improved and economic methods of 
railroading: 



TABLE OF EARNINGS. OPERATING EXPENSES. MILEAGE, AND DIVIDENDS— 

1896-99. 



Gross 

Year. Earnings. 

1S96-97 $14,941,818.22 

HO months) 

1897- 98 .... 23.679,718.31 

1898- 99 26,048,673.75 



Operating. 

Expenses. 

$9,155,872.67 

11,095,370.91 

12,349,452.21 



Operating 
Income 
(after taxes.) 



Operated 
Dividends Mileage 

Paid. of Road. 



$5,356,964.84 

11,901,547.40 $3,000,000.00 

12,949,088.18 4.600,000.00 



4,379.95 

4,349.98 

4.634.93 



The debit side of the ledger showed capi- 
tal assets — real estate, track, terminals, 
equipment, etc., — of nearly $308,000,000, and 
miscellaneous assets, various funds, securi- 
ties, etc., of $13,000,000, or a total of almost 
$321,000,000. Per contra, the liabilities con- 
sisted of capital stock, mortgage debt, and 
bonds of the old company assumed, amount- 
ing to $316,000,000, and general and con- 
tingent liabilities — pay rolls, taxes, accrued 
interest, and certain reserve funds — of near- 
ly $■!, .^>0,000. The “fixed charges” had been 
scaled down to a little more than $6,000,000 
annually, while the gross earnings for 1896- 
97- -ten months only — were nearly $15,000,- 
000. The securities which had previously 
borne interest at six per cent, or seven per 
cent, now bore interest at three per cent, or 
four per cent. 

President Winter’s term of office was a 
short one and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Charles S. Mellen, in 1897, who remained 
with the company until October 23, 1903, 



The annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, shows gross earnings for 
the last year of operation of $61,912,831.89; 
operating expenses, $39,729,760.51 ; operating 
income (after taxes), $22,328,076.72; divi- 
dends paid, $17,360,000. The operated mile- 
age of road was 6,016.92. 

Large sums of money have been spent in 
recent years for the upbuilding of the prop- 
erty, including realignment, the reduction of 
grades, building of double track, installa- 
tion of interlocking plants and automatic 
block signals, general reconstruction of the 
track, improvement in cars, rolling stock, 
etc. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, about eight millions of dollars were 
spent for these purposes. In common with 
all railroads, constant improvement and ad- 
vancement in all matters pertaining to rail- 
way management has been maintained, and 
the property to-day is in a splendid physical 
condition in all respects. 

And wdiat of the country served by the 
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Northern Pacific, in these latter days? The 
population of 600,000 in 1870 had become, 
in 1910, more than 5,000,000. Four large 
cities on the eastern border, Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, Superior and Duluth; four in 
the middle zone, Butte, Helena, Anaconda 




WHERE CLARK, THE PIONEER EXPLORER, 
FORDED THE COLUMBIA RIVER 



and Spokane; and four on Pacific tide water, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, 
have become great commercial centers, and 
are progressing with remarkable uniformity. 

The iron mines of Minnesota and the gold, 
silver, copper and coal interests of North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon have become of national importance. 

From Minnesota, North Dakota and Mani- 
toba the world is supplied with its choicest 
butter, wheat and flour; the Dakota and 
Montana ranges pasture as fine sheep and 
cattle as the eastern market supply; the 
fruits of Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon have achieved a national reputation 
and are now shipped to the tables of the 
eastern elect ana even to Europe and 
Australia, 

As indicative of the wealth of this mod- 
ern young Northwest, the paragraph suc- 
ceeding may prove interesting. 

Minnesota, in 1910, produced $55,000,000 
worth of dairy products, $25,000,000 worth 
of corn, and the total value of its crops of 
all kinds was $431,000,000. North Dakota’s 
crop of wheat in 1909 exceeded 116,000,000 
bushels, besides a large quantity of flax, 



corn, and other grains, and in 1910 it mined 
400,000 tons of lignite coal. Montana’s 
production of gold, silver, copper and lead 
aggregates between $55,000,000 and $60,000,- 
000 annually, its cattle shipments amount to 
about 250,000 head, its wool clip to between 

30.000. 000 and 40,000,000 pounds, and the 
value of its farms and buildings was over 
$250,000,000 in 1910, against $55,000,000 in 
1900. Idaho, in 1909, produced more than 

26.000. 000 bushels of the various cereals, 
and the value of its farms and buildings in 
1910 was $244,000,000. Washington, by the 
census of 1910, had $570,000,000 invested in 
farms and buildings. This State has become 
one of the most important in the West in 
the area of its irrigated lands and the value 




JEFFERSON RIVER AND CANYON IN MONTANA 



of its fruit and other products of irrigation. 
The government is reclaiming a large acre- 
age in the Yakima Valley, Wash., on the 
Northern Pacific where, eventually, 500,000 
acres will be placed under irrigation. Oregon 
had $153,000,000 in farms and buildings in 
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1910, produced 20,000,000 bushels of various 
cereals valued at almost $18,000,000 in 1909, 
and produces annually about $14,000,000 of 
dairy products and large quantities of the 
fruits for which it is noted. The “Dryland” 
crops of cereals are very heavy on the un- 
irrigated lands of Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. 

On the shores of the Pacific a great com- 
merce, that is constantly being augmented, 
has sprung up, and the wheat, fruit, cattle, 
sheep and wool of interior Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington is carried to the Puget 
Sound and Columbia River ports in train 
loads whence much of it is shipped to 
Australia, Hawaii, Japan, China, South 
America, etc., besides to many parts of our 
own country. 

North Pacific Coast timber and shingles 
also are now shipped in train loads across 
the continent, and also to foreign countries, 
and North Pacific Coast canneries ship their 
products of salmon, halibut, etc., in every 
direction. 

What precedes will afford a fleeting 
glimpse of the inception, building, progress 
and present condition of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, and the development of the 
tributary country to the present time. What 



the future has in prospect would require 
omniscience to foretell. So far as the finite 
can fcj recast events the Northwest is only 
at the threshold of its development. Its 
marvelous potentialities along agricultural, 
horticultural, mining, industrial, commercial, 
educational, and religious lines, and its con- 
sequent opportunities for individual and 
corporate effort and success, are even now 
not much more than faintly realized. It is 
truly an empire of incomputable possibili- 
ties; possibilities for all. Every man or 
w’oman, rich or poor, of vigor and resource 
who will 

“ all the pleasures prove 

That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 

Woods or steepy mountains yields” 
in this storied land of the Northwest, may 
find his or her own chosen line of endeavor 
in which to work out life’s “manifest des- 
tiny.” 

At this time when the sensible slogan of 
“back to the land” is heard far and near, 
the citv youth or man of middle age, par- 
ticularly, who seeks a rural life where urban 
advantages are at the same time to be 
found, may well turn to the irrigated por- 
tions of the Northwest for a solution of the 
problem. 
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FOREIGN BRANCH BANKS IN LONDON 1 



THEIR ESTABLISHMENT AND GROWTH AND THE EFFECT, IMMEDI 
ATE AND ULTIMATE, UPON THE BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY 



By W. F. Spalding:, Cert. A. I. B. 



T HOSE who have not studied the growth 
of foreign branch banks doing busi- 
ness in London can scarcely realize 
how this form of competition with English 
finance has developed during the past few 
years. And, considering the intimate con- 
nection such banks have with our foreign 
trade, it is curious that the matter has not 
been w idely discussed and criticized. 

We are all familiar with the sharp and 
bitter controversy raging on the question of 
foreign trade. Innumerable speeches have 
been delivered, an abundant supply of lit- 
erature, good, bad and indifferent, has been 
poured forth, and we have been forced to 



1 A first prize essay, reprinted from the 
London “Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers." 



view the various aspects of the competition 
from every conceivable standpoint. Yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that foreign finance 
is a component part of foreign trade, and 
that competition at this point is apparent 
to the most superficial observer, this side of 
the question seems to have been ignored. 
Even in banking circles the matter has not 
attracted widespread attention; few 
speeches have been given, and there is a re- 
markable absence of literature on the sub- 
ject. 

In finance, as in every other branch of 
science, art and mechanics, European coun- 
tries have made gigantic strides during the 
last ten years, and English bankers who have 
hitherto been buoyed up with the belief that 
the wealth of Great Britain and its depen- 
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clencics was a gold mine into which they 
could dig at pleasure, now perceive that 
they were mistaken. Our wealth is nothing 
but the prosperity of the country, and this 
depends on the industry, the patience and 
the skill of every inhabitant, be he financier 
or artisan. Indeed, everything we possess is 
locked up, somehow or other, in industrial 
enterprise; and our railways, our ships, our 
shares of every kind, even the interest of 
our national debt, depend upon the success- 
ful maintenance of our international trade 
and finance. 

The foreign branch banks must neces- 
sarily play an important part in the future 
of our international commerce, consequently 
we have to consider the extent of their in- 
fluence in London. There is no doubt that 
the successful way in which the financial and 
commercial operations of almost every coun- 
try in the world were carried out by British 
capitalists led foreigners to consider the 
advisability of competing for a share of the 
business from the central point of interna- 
tional commerce, and they very soon dis- 
covered that immediate access to London, 
the money market of the world, was little 
short of necessary to their success elsewhere. 
Consequently, the institution of foreign 
branch banks soon became an accomplished 
fact, and the phenomenal success attained 
by these establishments during a compara- 
tively short period has proved the wisdom 
of such a step. 

When the foreign financier decides to es- 
tablish a branch bank in I/Ondon, he has 
first to consider what treatment he is likely 
to receive at the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment, and in this connection it may be 
Interesting to compare the requirements of 
the English law on the subject with those 
governing the opening of branches of Eng- 
lish banks in various foreign centres. 

We nre informed by the officials at the 
Companies Registration office, Somerset 
House : 

1. That there are no special restrictions 
applying to the opening of a foreign branch 
bank in London. There are, therefore, no 
preliminary formalities to be observed be- 
fore such a bank may commence business 
here. 

2. A foreign branch bank is not bound 
to make any special returns to Somerset 
House, beyond those mentioned in Section 
274 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908. That section does not, however, re- 
quire it to file at Somerset House an an- 
nual summary of capital and list of share- 
holders, such as is necessary in the case of 
English companies, but it provides for the 
filing each year of a statement in the form 
of a balance-sheet. 

3. If a branch bank, incorporated outside 
the United Kingdom, opens here, it must 
comply with the provisions of Section 274 of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 
Further, it is subject to our liquidation 
laws, and will fall under the jurisdiction of 



the English courts in regard to winding up. 

The foreign branch banks are, of course, 
liable to pay the usual municipal taxes, and 
are subject also to our income tax regula- 
tions, and in these respects are in no better 
position than an English bank. 

From inquiries made in Germany, we find 
that an English bank opening there is legally 
in no worse position than a German bank. 
Both are liable to certain taxes, winch de- 
pend upon the amount of the subscribed 
capital. They must also pay small regis- 
tration fees. 

When an English bank opens in Germany 
the various acts of the board of directors, 
necessary for the registration of the branch, 
have to be notarially vouched for before a 
German consul at tHe place w r here the bank 
has its head office: 

In the general taxation an English bank 
is governed by the same conditions as a 
German bank, and no special municipal 
taxes are levied. 

Similar inquiries were made in France, 
and there it appears no encouragement is 
given to the establishment of English branch 
banks. The French seem to think that for- 
eign capital is not wanted, and there are 
several restrictions placed on English banks 
opening there. 

The first thing required is a copy of the 
deed of settlement of the bank, which lias 
to be registered at the “Bureau de VEnregie- 
irement.” Then the bank has to submit to 
heavy taxation, which the French banks 
elude. Moreover, the English branch bank 
is compelled to have its taxes guaranteed 
by n French bank. 

The Inland Revenue there demands a per- 
centage on the capital of the bank (this is 
only paid once, not annually), also an an- 
nual tax proportional to the capital of the 
bank. The rate is fixed by the fiscal authori- 
ties, who are guided by the number of agen- 
cies and the business done, i. e., the more 
the agencies the less the tax, as the gain is 
participated in by several agencies, and is 
therefore much less; and in the same pro- 
portion an annual tax has to be paid on the 
fixed deposits and loans. The Inland Reve- 
nue also charges a tax on the profits that 
the fiscal authorities attribute to the agency. 

The municipal government, in their turn, 
charge taxes on the number of staff, rent, 
etc. The municipal taxes, however, are also 
paid by the French banks. 

The balance-sheet of every bank in France 
has to be regularly exhibited, and during the 
first few years frequent inventories are 
made bv the “Bureau de VEnregistrement ” 
to ascertain the bona fide * of the bank, and 
to see that the bills are being properly 
stamped, etc. 

As it is possible that in time to come com- 
petition from America may assume definite 
proportioas, a brief rhum4 of their require- 
ments may be useful. 

We find that ‘‘Foreign branch banks have 
agencies and conduct business in various 
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parts of the United States, but the laws of 
the different States vary in regard to the 
privileges allowed to them. In some they 
may receive commercial deposits subject to 
check, discount commercial paper, and per- 
form all the regular functions of banking. 
This is not the case in New York. They 
cannot take deposits or discount notes, but 
may transact the business usually done by 
private hanking houses, dealing in securi- 
ties, buying and selling commercial paper, 
and most of them make a specialty of for- 
eign exchanger’s 

The establishment of foreign branch 
banks is obstructed on the one hand by the 
Federal laws and on the other by the State 
laws, and as each authority reserves the 
right to make constant inquiries into the 
bank’s business, the foreign branch banks 
protect themselves by registering as “Agen- 
cies.’’ Tn New ? York, for instance, if an es- 
tablishment is called a “bank,” certain secu- 
rities have to lie deposited with the govern- 
ment, and the bank is subject to the inspec- 
tion of the examiner of banks, both State 
and Federal, and to evade these restrictions 
the bank registers as an agency, but ns 
such it is limited to a comparatively nar- 
row sphere of banking. a 

Space does not permit of a detailed com- 
parison of our facilities with those offered 
by many of the other foreign and continen- 
tal countries, but in no case do we find re- 
strictions imposed which are insuperable, or 
which in any way prevent a profitable busi- 
ness from being carried on. 

In comparing the regulations affecting 
the opening of foreign branch banks in Lon- 
don with those existing in other countries, 
we are apt to exclaim against the inequali- 
ties, hut it is important to remember that in 
many cases abroad the English bankers are 
in reality subjected to little more than the 
native hankers, and in cases where the re- 
strictions do press heavily, there is usually a 
way out of the difficulty — as in Paris and 
New York, where a bank may be registered 
as an “agency.” And “the fact that foreign 
banking companies are under no restrictions 
in England, arises, we think, not so much 
from any undue preference given to foreign 
banks over English banks, but from the 
fact that in England banks, whether owned 
b]P individuals or companies, are allowed to 
conduct their business practically free from 
special interference or restrictions.”-* 

Before discussing the growth of the for- 
eign hanks in London, we must briefly refer 
to what is, perhaps, the chief source of the 
foreign banker’s profit. 

It has been said that our pre-eminent po- 

2 “The Modern Bank,” p. 227. A. N. 
Fiske. 

3 An Act was passed on May 31st 1911, 
in the State of New York, by which foreign 
banks may receive a license to act as bank- 
ers according to the State laws. 

4 “Institute of Bankers’ Journal.” Vol. 
XXVII, p. 164. 



sition as the financial centre of the world 
was the main factor in drawing the foreign 
banker to London; but there is another rea- 
son of far-reaching importance, not only to 
the foreign bank, hut to our gold market. 
We refer to bills of exchange. 

The foreigner looks upon the buying and 
selling of bills as the main part of banking, 
and as these bills are the recognized media 
for settling international transactions they 
are a source of great profit to the foreign 
banker. He is well aware that merchants 
all the world over know that a bill of ex- 
cluinge on London is readily negotiable, and 
in connection with his financial assistance to 
foreign trade it is of vital importance for 
the foreign banker to have a branch in Lon- 
don, where he can deal first hand with the 
bills. 

In speaking of this source of profit, we 
must not asshme that these bills on London 
are the only ones drawn. There are. of 
course, a number of bills drawn on other 
countries, but such are mainly in connection 
with trade between various centres, and arc 
not taken as international media of ex- 
change. Nor must it he supposed that bills 
drawn on London are solely on account of 
our own foreign trade; they are, in fact, 
drawn in connection with the trade of al- 
most every civilized country in the world. 

Take, for example, the shipments of tea 
between Shanghai and New York, payment 
is usually made by means of a bill on Lon- 
don, and if an importer in Germany orders 
coffee from "Rio or cotton from New Or- 
leans, he will invariably open a reimburse- 
ment credit in favor of the shipper with the 
London branch of a foreign bank, and the 
bills are drawn under this credit. 

In any important foreign commercial cen- 
tre the names of the London accepting bank- 
'ers are as well known as in England, and 
the exporter has only to take his bills to the 
local bank to realize a better rate than for 
bills drawn on, say, France or Germany. 

Bills are drawn not only for goods, but in 
connection with securities also. This was 
evidenced in the late rubber “boom,” when 
bills representing enormous sums came for- 
ward from foreign capitalists who had in- 
vested money in shares, the payment for 
which had eventually tQ be made in London. 

Without laboring this point further at the 
present stage, sufficient has been said to 
show that the banking operations consequent 
upon the extension of international com- 
merce are large and profitable, and it is the 
growing importance of this branch of 
finance, combined with the facilities for car- 
rying out the work on this market,' that has 
induced the foreign banks to open brandies 
in London. 

We will now proceed to discuss the growth 
of the foreign branch banks in London. 

A writer in the “Institute of Bankers’ 



Journal’* of April, 1909, stated that in 1898 
there were thirteen first-class foreign banks 



which had offices in London, and the united 
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capital of those banks was represented to 
amount to £50,000,000. There are now in 
London twenty-six foreign branch banks, 
with a united capital of £100,095,383. 

Thus in twelve years the number and 
capital of these foreign branch banks has 
been doubled. 

Colonial banks, which for the purposes of 
this essay we have taken ns purely British 
concerns, and private banking houses, such 
as Speyer Brothers, Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 
Lararrl Freres, etc., are not included in these 
totals. 

The following table, published by the 
“Economist,” will indicate the remarkable 
progress made in other directions by the 
foreign branch banks in London. 

It will be noticed that the totals differ 
slightly from those quoted above (the num- 
ber of branches is given as twenty-eight and 
the capital as £98,669,385), this is due to the 
fact that some of the banks included in the 
“Economist” table have their head office in 
London, and are therefore outside the scope 
of this essay, whilst other foreign branch 
banks w’ere left out because their figures were 
not available at the time the list was com- 
piled. However, the figures are sufficiently 
correct for the purposes of comparison. 



£810,000,000 to £950,000,000, and the total 
assets now amount to £923,330,000.0 

Statistics for the last ten years, too, 
show that the colonial banks having offices 
in London are not lacking in progress. 
Since 1900 deposits have been increased by 
£123,000,000, the total of thirty-three banks 
now standing at £288,320,000. The total 
assets have also risen by about £150,000,000, 
and now stand at £394,3(50,000.7 

These figures show that the English and 
colonial banks have made, side by side 
with their foreign competitors, remarkable 
progress and arc now in possession of mag- 
nificent resources to meet foreign invasion 
into the sphere of finance. 

We referred to the extension of interna- 
tional trade as one of the dominating fac- 
tors in the institution of these foreign 
branch banks in London, and viewing the 
remarkable growth of late years, we must 
remember that the banks are the outcome 
of the demands of this trade, and they 
have increased with the natural growth of 
trade in all parts of the world. But this 
is not the only cause of the astonishing in- 
crease in the operations of the foreign 
branch hanks in our midst. 

Wc have also to take into account that 



Fopfign Branch Banks in London. 











Deposits. 








No. 


Capital. 


Reserve. 


and Current 


Notes in 


Total 










Accounts. 


Circulation. 


Assets. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1880 ... 


... 22 


18,153,000 


5,136,000 


21,358,000 


1,406,000 


64,175.000 


1885 ... 


... 20 


18,456,000 


7,022,000 


38,817,000 


2,061,000 


81,700,616 


1890 ... 


... 18 


18,329,000 


6,655,000 


67,591,000 


3,118,000 


130,163.000 


1895 ... 


... 24 


20,210,000 


7,987,000 


59,293.000 


3.015,000 


129,152,000 


1900 


... 24 


29,694,000 


12,790,000 


llS^.OOO 


3,592,000 


216,127, 000 


1905 


... 27 


70,120,000 


30,515.000 


•290,669.000 


4.317,000 


500.577,000 


1910 . . . 


... 28 


98,669,385 


38,064,935 


430,056,244 


3,662,786 


716,562.163 



From this summary it will be seen that 
since 1895 there has been a large increase 
in several directions. Although the num- 
ber of banks has risen only from 24 to 28, 
the deposits have been multiplied about 
sevenfold, the reserves are more than four 
times as large, the capital has gone up 
from £20,000,000 to £98,000,000, and the 
total assets from £129,000,000 to £716,000,- 
000 .« 

In view of this astonishing development 
it is interesting to observe that the average 
dividend now paid on the shares of twenty- 
six banks included in the writer’s list is 
9 y 2 per cent, per annum. And the ex- 
tent of their influence may be gauged 
from the fact that they have 1,814 branches 
and agencies in various parts of the world. 

It is beyond the limits of this essay to 
give similar figures for the English banks 
in the United Kingdom, but a full investi- 
gation would doubtless indicate progress 
quite as satisfactory. 'The total of esti- 
mated deposits and current accounts, for 
instance, in ten years has increased from 



the continental hanker is a past master in 
the art of merchant banking. He brings 
to bear on the London market the consum- 
mate skill he has acquired in his dealings 
with the home traders. 

Next to facilitating domestic commer- 
cial transactions, the most important func- 
tion of hanking ought to be dealing in for- 
eign exchange, for that facilitates inter- 
national transactions, and our continental 
competitors, having received a good ground- 
work in their home bill transactions, are 
perhaps better able to grasp the intricacies 
of the foreign exchange business than the 
English banker is. 

We must all admit that the continental 
banker seems to have grasped the fact that 
the purpose of banking is to supply a 
mechanism fer exchanges, and in order to 



5 "Economist,’' p. 1125 (1910, May 21st), 
and p. 8, October 22d, 1910 (Banking Supple- 
ment). 

6 Figures taken from "Economist,” May 
21, 1910, p. 1123. 

7 Ibid, p. 1125. 
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Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital $5,000,000 

Subscribed Capital 2,000,000 

Paid-up Capital 1,000,000 

Head Office— SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador. Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im 
portant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Or. Guillermo Mazzini G. Hemmeler 

President Director Manager 



realise how the foreign banks follow this 
out in practice, it may be of interest here 
to give a rapid review of the business which 
is being carried on through the medium of 
the French and German bankers. 

France. 

The French policy is clearly defined in the 
following report for 1909, issued by the 
Credit Lyonnais to its shareholders. 

After briefly referring to home trade and 
the extent and multiplicity of the bank’s 
relations, the report continues: 

“ Help to Foreign Trade . — Your agencies, 
both in France and abroad, keep in touch 
with the current of business affairs through- 
out the entire world, carry through trans- 
actions in the currency of all nations, pur- 
chase foreign commercial bills, open up 
credit accounts, and supply guarantees. 
French men of business come to our coun- 
ters to deal with questions of foreign 
exchange, to obtain information as to the 
legislation of different countries and local 
customs, and obtain all the guidance they 
require through our means. The great num- 
ber of transactions effected through the 
Credit Lyonnais has contributed to the es- 
tablishment of an active market in foreign 



bills of the chief countries of the world, 
thus reducing differences on exchange to 
the great advantage of French commerce. 
We aid the French exporter in recovering 
the product of the merchandise he has sold, 
either by paying him directly in cash on 
account of the foreign purchaser, or by 
discounting the bills drawn upon the latter 
while in the case of the im- 
porter, we render him equally important 
services, either by giving acceptances or 
granting credits which permit the entry into 
our country of products, whose acquisition 
is thus facilitated for French industry.”* 

Germany. 

In order to understand Germany’s object 
in creating German branch banks abroad, 
it is necessary to refer to what Bismarck 
did to secure for his country a greater 
part of the world’s trade. 

He realized that gold is the principal 
metal for the settlement of all interna- 
tional transactions, that England by the 
introduction of the gold standard, and her 
sound banking policy, had become the money 
and gold market of the world, and so hie 
carried through monetary reform in the 
German Empire, and replaced the gulden, 
thaler, etc., by the reichsmark. 

He saw how England, by establishing 
numerous banks and branches in her Col- 
onies, had procured greater facilities for 
her trade; he recognized that bills on Lon- 
don were everywhere readily taken, and he 
urged his countrymen to establish German 
banking institutions in foreign parts, es- 
pecially in countries beyond the sea. The 
object of this w r as to make the German 
reichsmark and German bills of exchange 
known everywhere, and so secure to Ger- 
man banks the commission, interests, and 
profit arising from exchange operations, 
hitherto paid to English banks, and the re- 
sult was that German banks were founded 
in London, South America, China, Japan, 
Spain, etc. 

These banks contribute, w r ith success, to 
the promotion of German trade abroad, and 
earn satisfactory dividends for their share- 
holders. Their principal business consists, 
of course, of current banking business and 
arbitrage on a large scale, but they also 
finance different German industrial and rail- 
way concerns, and issue from time to time 
large railway loans. In a word, the Ger- 
man banks have, by their energetic efforts, 
been very useful to German commerce and 
industry; by contributing in a large measure 
to the expansion of German trade, they 
have made Berlin one of the leading finan- 
cial markets of the world. 

Now although Berlin has become an im- 
portant financial centre, subsequent events 
have proved that Germany’s hope of being 
able to dispense with London as the clearing 



8 “Financial Times, " November 21, 1910. 
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house for international transactions, and of 
making their bills rank equally with our 
bills throughout the entire world, has not 
been realized. That is one reason why the 
German banks continue to open here, and 
it proves beyond doubt that London is still 
the world’s clearing house. 

Yet one is forced to admit that German 
and French manufacturers are everywhere 
competing with the English firms, and this 
is largely due to the able assistance they 
receive from their banks, not only in Eng- 
land, but in the colonies and neutral mar- 
kets. 

There is, of course, an element of danger 
in banks supporting commercial undertak- 
ings, and as a writer in the “Institute of 
Bankers’ Journal’’^ points out, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the “Deutsche Oekonomist” 
has uttered this warning on the subject: 

“The English, who have larger interests 
than we to defend throughout the globe, 
and whose energy yields in no respect to 
ours, have never made their banks depend 
upon commercial enterprises. They demand 
of the banks only security. Their enter- 
prises are* adventurous, but their banks are 
secure. 

“The Englishman is perfectly right in his 
comprehension of banking operations. We, 
in Germany, who lack financial tradition, 
and understand transactions in a different 
manner, have permitted our banks to ven- 
ture in the most varied enterprises, in which 
they have engaged with extraordinary ac- 
tivity. It remains to be ascertained if there 
is not a grave danger in this situation, from 
which we shall some day suffer.” 

America. 

Hitherto there has not been a rapid 
growth in London of American banks, due, 
no doubt, to the fact that American na- 
tional banks are prohibited by the law of 
that country from establishing branches 
abroad. However, in his recent speech to 
Congress, President Taft announced his in- 
tention to legislate for the removal of this 
prohibition. 

There are also signs that the Americans, 
encouraged, perhaps, by the success of the 
French and German bankers, are now 
competing with the English and colonial 
banks in many directions. For instance, 
institutions, of which the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York is a type, do a con- 
siderable amount of business in connection 
with the importation of cotton and other 
goods into this country, and the export of 
our own manufactures to the other side of 
the Atlantic, which business, of course, was 
formerly conducted by the English banks. 

That America is keenly alive to the ne- 
cessity of extending her international oper- 
ations has been demonstrated by recent 
events in China, where American financiers 
have claimed the right to participate in 
Chinese financial undertakings. 

It may therefore be safely assumed that 



the successful growth of foreign branch 
banks in London has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the nations con- 
cerned, and from this brief inquiry into the 
reasons for their development, we pass to 
an examination of the effects, immediate 
and ultimate, upon the banking and com- 
mercial development of our country. 

Firstly, we will take the immediate effect 
on the British banking community. 

There is no doubt that a fair volume of 
business which hitherto has been worked 
through English agency, is now being done 
by these foreign branch banks, and, as a 
Fellow of the Institute of Bankers has 
pointed out, “the establishment and rapid 
growth of banks, of which the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdner Bank, the Credit Lyon- 
nais, and the ‘Comptoir’ are types, has made 
a sensible difference to certain English 
houses. A foreign bank which establishes a 
branch in London naturally dispenses with 
the services of a London banker as agent, 
and the commissions which the latter for- 
merly received are diverted to other chan- 
nels.” 10 

Take, for example, the Deutsche Bank, it 
is evident that most of the German busi- 
ness goes direct to them, and as this bank, 
together with the Swiss Bankverein, has es- 
tablished such strong connections with 
America, there is every reason to believe 
that a certain class of American business 
will go there also. 

Further, the London banker not only loses 
his commission as agent for the foreign 
bank, but also that on other foreign agencies 
which transfer their business to a bank rep- 
resenting the country concerned. Although 
in some cases it is undoubtedly true that 
their own com]>etitors will not give them 
the agency here, but rather choose to be rep- 
resented by a British bank, yet it is a strik- 
ing fact that the foreign branch banks in 
London are agents for a very lrage number 
of other foreign banks and finance houses. 

However, even the foreign banker cannot 
dispense with the services of a London 
clearing agent, and the latter to some ex- 
tent recoups himself for the losses he sus- 
tains on the agency business by the profit 
he makes on clearing the checks of the for- 
eign banker. 

The foreign branch banks also take a 
large share in the issue of travelling and 
documentary letters of credit, circular 
notes, and drafts, and do a daily increasing 
business in mail and telegraphic transfer 
remittances. The English banks probably 
feel the effect of the competition in these 
operations very keenly. 

The London bankers, too, are face to 
face with the fact that their Stock Exchange 



9 “Institute of Bankers’ Journal,” Vol. 
XXI, p. 64. 

10 “Present Day Banking.” F. E. Steele, 
p. 9. 
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business is far less profitable than in the 
days when they had an open field. And 
most of us are aware that since the advent 
of the finance bill, a great number of for- 
eign and American securities have been 
placed abroad, especially in Switzerland, 
through the agency of London branches of 
foreign banks, who, in many cases, we be- 
lieve, collect the interest free of charge and 
reinvest the proceeds, thus saving the Eng- 
lish holder the English income tax and the 
death duties. This business is also done by 
the large American trusts. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
the competition is in the discount market. 
But in discussing the effect on our discount 
rates, we have to take into account not only 
the London banker, but also English trad- 
ers. The competition of the foreign branch 
banks in the discount market lias, of course, 
caused rates to decline, and has correspond- 
ingly reduced tlie London bankers’ profits; 
but on the other hand the merchants and 
traders have benefited by the low rates. 

If we regard the large amount of capital 
brought to England by these foreign branch 
banks as a commodity, the immediate effect 
on the discount market may lie plainly 
seen. 

“It is only within the last half-century 
that the manner of controlling exchanges 
has come to be thoroughly understood. It 
is necessary to a proper understanding of 
the subject to treat metallic money as a 
commodity and to apply to it the laws of 
supply and demand which govern other com- 
modities.” In the words of MacLeod**: 

“Discounting a bill for a merchant is not 
lending him money, but buying a debt due 
to him; and the price of such debt must 
follow exactly the same laws as the price 
of corn, or any other article. If money 
is very scarce, and wheat very abundant, the 
price of wheat must fall; if money is very 
abundant, the price of wheat will rise. The 
price of debts obeys the same rules. If 
money becomes very scarce, the price of 
debts must fall, i. e', the discount must rise. 



If specie becomes abundant, the price of 
debts will rise, f. e., the discount will fall. 
The price of debts, then, must follow the 
same great laws of nature that the price of 
wheat does”— 

If, then, by reason of the combined capi- 
tal of the foreign branch banks there is a 
larger supply of money and money substi- 
tutes available here, it is obvious that the 
lowering effect on the discount market is a 
real gain to the commercial and mercantile 
community. The English banker, too, in- 
directly benefits, firstly by the increased 
strength given to the money market by the 
influx of foreign capital, secondly, by the in- 
creased prosperity of the nation due to the 
extension of trade. 

An essential point to be remembered in 
regard to the discount business is, that our 
own banks are bound to the Bank of Eng- 
land hv the deposit rate, and this fact has 
to be taken into consideration. Our rates 
are influenced to some extent by the rela- 
tionship which exists between the interest 
allowed on deposits and the “Bank’s” pub- 
lished rate, whereas the foreign banks’ sup- 
ply of capital, at present, is largely drawn 
from a source outside this country, so that 
in discounting bills in London they are not 
bound, as are our institutioas, to follow 
the lead of the Bank of England. 

The competition for foreign bills is at 
present of little interest to the British bank- 
ers, for “as an investment such bills are 
strangely neglected by them. Whether it 
be that the technicalities that Imre to be 
mastered in connection with this business 
are the deterrent, or whether it be that in- 
sular prejudice regards them as unsafe, it 
is hard to say; but there is certainly good 
reason to doubt whether any banker in 
Great Britain, outside London, keeps a 
single Continental acceptance in his bill 

11 “History of Modern Banks of Issue.” 
Conant, pp. 16-17. 

12 Clare’s “Money Market Primer,” p. 95. 
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case; in London such stock is mostly kept, 
it not entirely, in the hands of the foreign 
bankers.” 13 

Notwithstanding the fact that the* foreign 
branch banks have brought into our market 
a large amount of foreign capital, it may 
still be argued that as they hold a very 
considerable sum, on deposit (£418,892,000), 
this suggests that they have absorbed funds 
which formerly came into the hands of the 
English bankers. There are no figures avail- 
able to indicate what proportion of these 
deposits is held in this country, but if an 
investigation were possible, the results would 
doubtless show' that by far the greater part 
consisted of foreign funds. However, with 
the growth of such banks, and if they con- 
tinue to offer high rates of interest^ it is 
safe to assume that a proportion of British 
money will find its way into their coffers. At 
the present time many of the foreign branch 
banks pay interest on deposits, varying from 
two per cent, to four per cent, per annum, 
according to the time for which the money 
is deposited. 

It has been stated in some quarters that 
the deposits of German banks were often 
used for building railways in foreign coun- 
tries. An inquiry into this statement was 
made at the recent German Bank Commis- 
sion, and it was found that “the general se- 
curity of the deposits in the hands of the 
larger banks w r as not called in question . . 

. . . as a matter of fact, it was not pos- 
sible that the banks should, as they have 
been accused of doing, use the depositors’ 
monev to build railways in foreign coun- 
tries. i* 

The London bankers have not been the 
only ones to feel the immediate effect of 
competition from foreign branch banks. It 
is certain that the success of so many for- 
eign institutions in the metropolis indicates, 
what is more important still, that compe- 
tition must be successful elsewhere; and in 
this case it is our owm colonial banks who 
have had to face large inroads into their 
business. But w’e are glad to say that they 
have realized the position, and in order bet- 
ter to be able to conduct operations on 
equal terms, branches of Colonial banks 
have been opened in several foreign centres. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration has branches in Hamburg, Lyons 
and New York; the Chartered Bank and 
the Standard Bank of South Africa are 
also established in Hamburg, and the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank has a branch in 
Paris. 

Tliese and other signs point to the fact 
that although the English banks have been 
immediately affected by the competition con- 
sequent upon the growth of foreign branch 
banks in Ixmdon, yet on closer examination 
it is apparent that the effects are but tem- 
porary. 

The London joint-stock banks also are 
rapidly becoming alive to the possibilities 
of the foreign exchange business. (“The 



foreign exchanges are transfers from the 
money of one country to that of another 
effected by the operation of bills of ex- 
change.”'-^ Formerly this branch of the 
profession was strangely neglected by Eng- 
lish bankers, and but few possessed the 
necessary machinery for conducting a for- 
eign exchange department. But the Con- 
tinental banks early realized what a lucra- 
tive business existed, and for many years 
English banks were obliged to entrust their 
exchange operations to the foreign banks. 
However, it is satisfactory to note that our 
progressive banks are not standing still, but 
are now' seeking to extend their domain by 
all legitimate methods. 

In many British banks, by steady and 
persistent work, the foreign exchange de- 
partment is, step by step, attaining high 
eminence, and we now’ witness large insti- 
tutions like the London County and West- 
minster, the London City and Midland, and 
Lloyds Bank, not only absorbing the smaller 
exchange houses, but opening special 
branches to deal with this important part 
of finance. 

The enormous and steady growdli of for- 
eign trade relations opens up a profitable 
field for the foreign exchange banker, and 
when the English bankers really realize this, 
we feel sure that foreign departments will 
be added to most of our large joint-stock 
banking institutions. 

Most economic w'riters insist upon the 
benefits accruing to mankind from competi- 
tion, a.nd if instead of deploring a tempo- 
rary diminution in their profits as a result 
of foreign banking competition, Englishmen 
realize that such banks have really acted as 
an incentive to our bankers to adopt more 
progressive methods, they will at once ad- 
mit that the immediate effect of the competi- 
tion is beneficial instead of derogatory to 
their interests. 

Everyone is aware that people are always 
ready to rush to the cheapest market, and 
most foreign banks are so well managed 
that hitherto they have attracted clients. 
People find that the business they take to 
the foreign banks is done well and effectively, 
and that profits are greater than if an English 
bank carried through their transactions. 
However, as we have remarked, there are 
abundant proofs that the English bankers 
are setting to w r ork to remedy past defects, 
and we may very soon expect to see them 
working the foreign business on attractive 
terms. 

One very important point must not be 
overlooked. The staff of the London banks 
must have that educative equipment neces- 
sary to enable them to thoroughly under- 



13 “Theory and Practice of Banking." 
MacLeod, II, p. 278. 

14 Report on German Bank Commission, 
1908-9, Vol. XX, “Economic Journal," p. 211. 

15 Tate’s “Cambist." 
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stand the foreign business they undertake. 

It has often been said that foreign banks 
are worked cheaper than our own from the 
fact that the clerks come to this country for 
a mere nominal salary for the purpose of 
learning banking in the English language. 
That may be so, but it is open to the Eng- 
lish clerk to do likewise. He may, with 
advantage, undergo a similar course of 
training in Continental banking. Or, if 
that door is closed to him, he has still the 
Institute of Bankers, who have now in- 
cluded in the syllabus of their examinations 
Foreign Exchanges, and two languages — 
French and German. No doubt the course 
will be enlarged as the business develops. 



Effect ox the Banking Development of 
this Countiy. 

Having seen that the immediate effect of 
the growth of foreign branch banks in Lon- 
don has been to cause the splitting up of 
business that used to be entirely in the 
hands of English banks, and that our banks 
have been led to lower their rates and alter 
their rules to prevent as far as possible a 
total loss of foreign business, we proceed to 
discuss the ultimate effect on the banking 
community. 

What the ultimate effect will be is, of 
course, largely a matter of conjecture. It 
is always dangerous to prophesy. All that 
is possible is to give due weight to the vari- 
ous forces existing at a given period. But 
the opinion so formed may be upset by 
fresh factors that may subsequently arise. 

However, it is probable that the greater 
the foreign element in this country, and the 
larger the amount of business passed into 
the United Kingdom, may mean that these 
foreign branch banks will grow in import- 
ance until we may see some of our own 
banks merged into them. Or. perhaps, 
some of our own London and Colonial banks 
may amalgamate and form concerns even 
more powerful than the foreign establish- 
ments. In fact, a suggestion was made 
some ten years ago that "a new foreign and 
colonial bank, formed by amalgamation of 
the existing establishments, would possess 
many advantages. The large amount of 
capital so obtained, if controlled by a Lon- 
don directorate composed of men well 
known for their probity and influence in 
the mercantile world, should insure the 
assistance of the Government, besides in- 
spiring universal confidence. Granted these 
essentials, such a bank could encourage 
British commerce all over the world; the 
surplus funds of a branch in one country 
could be utilized in another, and any loss 
be distributed over the whole of its opera- 
tions.”^ 

Of course, there are objections to such 
amalgamations, and many people argue that 
they tend toward banking monopoly, which 
is not conducive to the general welfare of 
the community. At the same time there 



appears room for the establishment by amal- 
gamation of a great industrial bank or 
banks in this country, such as they have in 
Germany. 

As we have seen, German banks take a 
much more intimate and direct share in 
financing industry and enterprise than is 
the case in this country, and complaint* are 
not wanting that our industries suffer in 
comparison with those of Continental coun- 
tries,- because of the banking facilities which 
are available there, but? not here. 

Whether this is so is a question which is 
outside the scope of this essay, but In the 
author’s opinion an institution of the kind 
outlined above would enable English bank- 
ers to cope with foreign competition, and 
we may safely assume that ultimately it 
would be able to work on better terms, and 
so retain a share of the finance, or even 
re-capture some of the departed business. 

While regretting the loss of profitable 
business, we must not lose sight or the fact 
that the opening of foreign branch banks in 
London will eventually benefit us in other 
directions. 

The mere fact that these banks have 
brought, and continue to bring to London 
many millions of foreign money, must ulti- 
mately prove of great benefit both to the 
banking and commercial development of this 
country. We have at our disposal a large 
quantity of French, German, Swiss, Austrian 
and American capital. The foreign banks 
bring in more capital than they take, and 
their chief cities hold constantly large 
amounts of bills on London. 

As the future effect of these foreign banks 
upon the English banking development 
seems to depend greatly on the bill business 
and the various operations connected with 
it, it is necessary to take note of the matter. 

The part played by these bills on London 
is not generally appreciated. As we have 
shown, London bankers rarely invest in 
bills on foreign centres; “the rate of dis- 
count may be three per cent here, and four 
per cent, in Berlin, yet it does not occur to 
us to invest our money in bills on Berlin; 
but take the opposite case; you have money 
here at four per cent, and three per cent, 
in Berlin or Paris, you at once have a flow 
of investments into those bills, it is the 
Berlin banker who discounts, as it were, 
instead of the London banker, hence the 
demand on our market is lessened. It is 
only when our rate recedes again below that 
of the market where the bill is held that it 
will come over here for discount.”** 

A bill on London therefore performs a 
most important function in equalizing the 
value of money prevailing in various cen- 
tres, and preventing large demands for ex- 
port of gold. 



16 Institute of Bankers’ Journal, February, 
1900, p. 68. 

17 “Foreign Trade and the Money Mar- 
ket,” p. 6. Sir F. Schuster, Bart. 
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It is plain that large amounts of these 
bills so held represent temporary indebted- 
ness to other nations, and prevent calls on 
our gold reserve, and it is interesting to 
note the remarks of the German Bank Com- 
mission on this subject: 

“The Imperial Bank is advised to keep 
a large constant supply of foreign gold bills, 
by means of which it would be able in case 
of need to exert a controlling influence on 
the rate of exchange. 

“This indeed can be done, but only on 
condition that the procuring of foreign bills 
is not synchronous with an increase of the 
indebtedness of the country, which might 
have unfavorable results. In the last re- 
sort the rate of exchange and the move- 
ment of gold depend on the balance of trade 
of the country, which itself depends on the 
foreign trade and the condition of the in- 
ternational money market.”** 

It is highly probable that the foreign 
bankers are alive to the difficulties which 
would arise if a continued drain on our gold 
reserve occurred, and it is conceivable that 
thev will do all in their power to avert 
such a catastrophe, for they have enormous 
interests at stake in our country. 

Moreover, it follows that this bill busi- 
ness, combined with the other resources 
brought into England by the foreign 
branch banks, will have an important bear- 
ing on our money market. And we believe, 
in this direction— the preservation of our 
gold reserves — the ultimate effect of the in- 
stitution of foreign branch banks in London 
is likely to prove entirely beneficial, not only 
to bankers, but to the entire nation. 

Goscben certainly recognized the import- 
ant part ployed by the foreign bill, and he 
probably had in view the likely increase in 
London of the foreign banks, when he wrote: 

“Those to whom these questions are new, 
may not be able at first sight to discover 
the cause which still compels most other 
countries to make London their banking 
centre; why it is that in the East Indies 
those who ship produce to America draw 
on London and not on New York, and why 
the New Orleans cotton exporter draws on 
London instead of on St. Petersburg for the 
cotton shipped to Russia. A partial cause 
might be found in the credit granted by 
London bankers, and also in the greater 
reputation of the London houses, which, 
extending to all quarters of the globe, gives 
a bill on them quite a different value from 
that which could be assigned to bills on 
American and Russian bankers, equally 
wealthy, but less widely known. But this 
can only be called a secondary reason, and 
appears on closer examination to be itself 
the result of the primary cause which makes 
London the great banking centre of the 
world. That primary cause is to be found 
in the stupendous and never-ceasing exports 
of England, which have for effect that every 
country in the world, being in constant re- 
ceipt of English manufactures, is under the 



necessity of making remittances to pay for 
them, either in bullion, in produce, or in 
bills. It may divert its produce to other 
countries, but the bills drawn against such 
produce will be sure to find their way to 
England. In other words, there will be a 
demand for foreign bills on London bank- 
ers, and English bills will be more valuable 
than any others.”* 8 

If, then, the continued influx of large 
amounts of foreign capital, and the invest- 
ments in bills on London, represent in- 
creased strength to our gold reserves, and 
also serve to keep our money market the 
cheapest in the world, students of finance 
will agree that this is a most satisfactory 
element in the increase of foreign branch 
banks in London. It is obvious the cheaper 
our money rates the more chance will there 
be to retain a hold on all industries, both 
home and foreign. 

Foreign countries desirous of borrowing' 
have hitherto been bound to come to this, 
market where cheap rates exist, and the 
importance of London remaining the chief 
issuer of foreign and colonial loans is seen, 
when we remember that, notwithstanding 
the economic fact that a loan is an export 
from the country borrowing (the Argen- 
tine, for instance, exports Cedulas to pay 
for loans), yet the export trade from this, 
country to the country borrowing always, 
increases. 

The loans arc not complete when the 
bonds arc issued. It is further necessary bo 
send the value to the borrowing countries, 
which is done by the export of commodi- 
ties capable of being used as capital by the 
importing nation. For example, the great 
Canadian and American railways have not 
only been built mostly by capital raised in 
England, but manufacturers here have par- 
ticipated largely in the orders for the nec- 
essary materials. The proceeds of the large 
Chinese and Japanese loans raised on our 
market have also been partly used in the 
purchase of railway and other stock. 

Then, again, few foreign loans are nego- 
tiated which are not accompanied by a cer- 
tain issue of bills of exchange. Whenever 
the country which has secured a loan owes 
a balance on its general mercantile transac- 
tions. and is in want of remittances to cover 
it, bills may most conveniently be drawn 
upon the lending country for the amount of 
the loan thus contracted; for they will at 
once be eagerly purchased in order to be 
remitted to the foreign creditor. 

While admitting that the ultimate effect 
of competition from foreign branch banks 
in many directions is not likely to prove harm- 
ful to British interests, yet London banks do 
sometimes regard with uneasiness the work 
of the foreign banker in the investment 
market, and are apt to believe that develop- 



18 “Economic Journal,” Vol. 20, p. 216. 

19 “Foreign Exchanges.” Goschen, p. 30. 
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ment in this direction will ultimately prove 
detrimental to this country. But a little 
consideration will show that there is not 
much cause for alarm. 

The importance of our remaining the 
principal market for foreign investments of 
all kinds cannot be overrated, and the for- 
eign branch banks render* us material assist- 
ance in bringing to our market many sound 
and remunerative financial undertakings. 
The banking community often participates 
largely in tlie profits arising from these op- 
erations, and the ultimate benefits are cer- 
tain to be greater as the business develops. 

But the facilities which these foreign 
branch banks afford to English investors is 
a point not to be forgotten in regarding the 
future development of our banking policy. 

The accumulation of capital in England 
renders it a matter of difficulty to invest 
surplus means; by bringing before the in- 
vestor their loans and other high-class se- 
curities, the foreign bankers will give a wider 
and wider field for the investor to choose 
from, and by the assistance they give for the 
investment in tlie funds of their own and 
other countries, they render an important 
service, not only to the ordinary investor, 
but also to the banking community. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness connected with the issue of foreign se- 
curities on this market may be gathered 
from the following list of British invest- 
ments in foreign and colonial securities: 



will they restrain each other from any ac- 
tion likely to endanger the credit of this 
market where so large a share of their own 
capital is deposited. 

The 1 3i mediate axd Ultimate Effect Upon 
the Commercial Development of 
this Country. 

We now come to what is perhaps the most 
important part of this essay — the immedi- 
ate and ultimate effect upon the commer- 
cial development of our country. And we 
feel that bankers, who have viewed with 
envy the success of their foreign rivals, 
will gladly acknowledge that the institution 
of these banks has been for the common 
good of our nation. 

The immediate effect, whatever may be 
the feeling of the banks with whom they 
enter into competition, is distinctly bene- 
ficial to the country and trade at large. The 
purpose of all banking is to supply a 
mechanism for exchanges. As the leading 
feature of our civilization is an extreme, 
minute, and universal division of labor op- 
erating entirely through free and voluntary 
exchanges, it may be easily understood that 
if the mechanism of banking is defective the 
production of wealth may become extreme- 
ly difficult, though there* be plenty of raw 
material and workers and the most intense 
demand. * 

What consequently is required is a good 



Bhitjsh Investxients in Foreign and Colonial Securities. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 



Canada and Newfoundland £373,000,000 

Australia and New Zealand 380,000,000 

South Africa 361,000,000 

West Africa 29,000.000 

Straits Settlements, Malay Statea 22,000,000 

India and Ceylon 365,000,000 

Miscellaneous 33,000,000 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



United States .. 

Cuba 

Philippines 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Chili 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Other American 
Russia 



£688,000,000 Turkey £18,000,000 

22.000. 000 Egypt 43,000,000 

8,000,000 Spain 18,000,000 

269,000.000 Italy 11,000,000 

87*000,000 Portugal 8,000,000 

94.000. 000 France 7,000,000 

46.000. 000 Germany 6,000,000 

36.000. 000 Other European 36,000.000 

31.000. 000 Japan 63,000,000 

22.000. 000 China 26,000,000 

38,1000,000 Other foreign 61,000,000 



From a paper by Mr. George Paish, read before the Royal Statistical Society, Decern 
ber 20, 1910. 



It may be a matter of regret to the Eng- 
lish banker to see so large a share of this 
investment business done by the foreign 
branch banks, but we must be thankful for 
their contributions to our financial resources 
in other directions, and console ourselves 
with the thought that while we hold, as we 
do at present, the money market of the 
world, with the vastness of our Empire, we 
cannot slip away from our position, and the 
more strongly the financial interests of other 
nations centre in London, the more firmly 



hanking system, and that that system should 
be so organized as to give the greatest pos- 
sible facilities to all exchanges tending to 
produce wealth.-o We maintain that these 
foreign branch banks, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the English banks, do their part 
in this direction by distributing accommo- 
dation evenly throughout the world. In a 



20 For a full discussion on this point see 
"Free Trade in Capital," Chap. 16. A. E. 
Hake. 
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word, they receive money where it is cheap 
and employ it through their branches where 
it is dear. 

Foreign trade has been one of the most 
important factors in maintaining our com- 
mercial supremacy, and with the aid of these 
banks England is able to extend her com- 
merce over distant regions and to enrich 
every portion of her great and powerful 
empire. 

Bv the energies of our forefathers we 
have built up a trade with the colonies and 
other distant lands far in excess of that 
which is carried on by other countries, and 
it is due to the unrestricted march of our 
commerce in all directions that ours has 
come to be the supreme money market of the 
world. 

It has been said that trade follows 
the flag, but to a much greater extent trade 
pays no regard to flags. “Our aggregate 
trade with foreign countries (including ex- 
ports of British produce and imports) is 
nearly three times as great as with our 
colonies and dependencies.”2i 

The point, however, with which we are 
concerned is that banking certainly follows 
trade and “if our trade for any reason 
were to be restricted, then with absolute 
certainty others to whom this trade would 
fall would also oust us from our supreme 
position in the International Money Mar- 
ket.”^ 

By allowing these banks to open freely 
in London, we have added to the objects 
for furthering the interests of our foreign 
trade, as we shall now proceed to show. 

An examination of the methods by which 
the foreign branch banks aid the mercan- 
tile community will prove that the immedi- 
ate effect upon the commercial development 
of our country is highly advantageous. 
Here, again, we see the part played by the 
bill of exchange. The foreign bankers are 
always on the look-out for genuine com- 
mercial drafts to discount, and it is in 
commercial transactions that their special- 
ized skill is seen. 

When a merchant in London is desirous 
of shipping his produce to foreign countries, 
it is possible for him to draw a bill on the 
foreign importer, attach fhe necessary ship- 
ping documents, take it to a foreign bank, 
and, if he and the drawee be in good repute, 
the bill is readily discounted at the rate of 
exchange of the day. Or, if he can afford 
to wait, the bank will forward the draft 
for collection, and in due course remit him 
the proceeds, less a small commission. 

In this way these banks are of the great- 
est assistance to our trade, for they enable 
the exporter to work his business on a 
moderate capital. The manufacturer can 
now buy his materials largely in the best 



21 "Elements of Political Economy," p. 
516. J. S. Nicholson. 

22 "Foreign Trade and the Money Mar- 
ket," p. 6. Sir F. Schuster, Bart. 



markets — free of the middleman — for the 
banker will at once cash the seller’s draft 
upon him. He can manufacture largely, 
because as soon as his goods are out of the 
works, he can draw drafts on his customers, 
and against these the banker renews his 
capital at once. All commercial men will 
understand the advantages offered by the 
foreign branch banks in this bill business. 

It does not affect the manufacturer alone, 
the benefit naturally extends to the working 
people. A larger production means a 
greater demand for hands, which sends up 
wages, and cheaper production means lower 
living expenses. 

We all know that, with but few excep- 
tions, money has been cheaper in London 
for many years than in Continental centres, 
and this is the outcome of our foreign 
trade, which we must admit has been ad- 
mirably financed by our foreign friends. 

Seeing that the continued cheapness of 
capital must lie of incalculable benefit to our 
industries, we realize how necessary it is 
for Great Britain to retain her supremacy 
in the matter of foreign trade, and with 
that object in view every effort must be 
made by British financiers to maintain and 
improve the position of the money market. 

When we consider what an important 
lienring the question of our foreign trade 
has on home industries, it' is surprising that 
the ability to supply capital cheaply for 
the export trade docs not receive more at- 
tention. It is universally recognized that 
a plentiful supply of cheap capital is a 
vital factor in every industry, and this is 
especially the case where foreign commerce 
has to lie fostered. 

It is only by examining the intimate con- 
nection between our home industries and 
foreign trade that we learn how essential 
it is that our money market should re- 
main the cheapest in the world, and if our 
foreign trade were handicapped for want 
of cheap capital, it follows that home in- 
dustries would suffer accordingly — the one 
is to a large extent dependent upon the 
other. Consequently, we must see to it that 
our banking resources not only remain un- 
impaired, but that they are added to 
wherever possible, so that the extension of 
our commerce may not be impeded. 

There are other directions in which the 
foreign branch banks render an immediate 
service to traders. 

They make a special study of what is per- 
haps the most important question in foreign 
trade, that of remittances; and it is here 
that they are of great assistance to the com- 
mercial community. 

For the general reader who has no oppor- 
tunity of seeing the working for himself, 
and of gaining through a study of the sys- 
tem, a practical knowledge of the various 
manners of finance, some remarks on this 
portion of the subject may not be super- 
fluous. 

The results of foreign trade are always 
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seen in the foreign exchanges, which illus- bank in his city and pay the amount of the 
tratc the fluctuations in the price to be paid invoice, and the bank there will telegraph to 
for remittances to and from this country. its London branch to pay the sum to the 
(“Mr. Seyd’s estimate is that one-third of merchant here. Or perhaps the goods may 
our exports are drawn for and two-thirds be shipped and on receipt the buyer will 
remitted for.” Palgrave, “Notes on Bank- remit proceeds of the shipment by tele- 
ing,” p. 43.) graphic transfer through the foreign bank. 

The difference between imports and ex- These remittances are, of course, entirely 
ports must be paid by means of drafts or governed by the foreign exchange rates, and 
bills of exchange, drawn upon the importer usually the banks get their profit on the 
or exporter of goods, and the Anal balance differences in exchange, a small commission 
is adjusted by means of specie, which is the only being charged. The cost of telegraph- 
only commodity that can Anally settle inter- ing is reduced to a minimum by the use of 
national indebtedness. extensive codes specially adapted for the 

Now if a merchant desires to make a pay- business, 
ment for a purchase, or balance of pur- There is another method by which the 
chases abroad, he will go to one of the for- foreign banks finance trade. We refer to 
eign branch banks and there procure a draft, blank credits, a system by which the banks 
either at demand, or one at so many days’ create paper for remittances to pay for im- 
or months’ date or sight, in the currency of ports which are really paid for by exports 
the country to which he wishes to remit, the at a later date. 

price charged being at the rate given in the It has been remarked that bills drawn 
foreign exchange quotations for the day. under such credits approach very nearly to 

A similar operation may, of course, be accommodation bills, and on examination 
carried out on the other side. the appellation seems justifiable. The bills 

Then, again, if the seller of goods here wishes are drawn by merchants in one country on 
to receive immediate payment for his goods, merchants or bankers in another country for 
through the agency of the foreign bank, he the express purpose of using the money 
may telegraph the date the goods are which is paid for them for the time they 
shipped, and will forthwith receive payment have to run, and the only difference is that 
by telegraphic transfer, i. e., the foreign im- the purchaser stands in the place of a dis- 
porter will, on receipt of the telegram an- counter. 

nouncing shipment, go to the branch of the But the system is of very great benefit to 
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those engaged in foreign commerce. It is a 
well-known fact that imports and exports 
seldom fall in the same period of the year, 
consequently payments fall due at different 
times. Tea from China, for instance, ar- 
rives in Europe about August, but the for- 
mer has been importing produce from other 
countries all the year round, and bills have 
been required to make payments for the 
imports long before the lea bills are ready. 
Leaving out of the question the blank credit 
system, then, the only course open for the 
importers is to ship bullion in payment of 
their purchases, and when the tea harvest 
came, bills being no longer required for re- 
mittances, the exporters would be bound to 
receive back the bullion in payment of their 
ten. 

Bills drawn under blank credits obviate 
these double shipments of bullion. Briefly, 
when no commercial bills can be bought, the 
bankers in one country draw on those in an- 
other, and subsequently square the liability 
they have incurred to the acceptors of the 
bills by buying up and remitting export bills 
as soon as the goods have been shipped and 
drafts are available. 

These are but a few of the operations car- 
ried on by the foreign branch banks in con- 
nection with trade, but sufficient has been 
said to show that the immediate effect upon 
the commercial development of this country 
must be very great. 



We have now to consider the ultimate ef- 
fect of the growth of those foreign branch 
banks upon the commercial development of 
this country. And, while recognizing how 
difficult it is to forecast our future com- 
mercial policy, yet we are of opinion that 
the whole question turns upon the part the 
foreign branch banks will play in the ex- 
tension of our markets all over the world. 
Will they be an influeuce for good, or will 
they be an influence for evil in our policy 
of progression? 

The real prosperity of the English nation 
is, we repeat, dependent to a large extent on 
the maintenance and extension of our for- 
eign trade, and, as we have previously shown, 
this in turn rests upon the unimpaired main- 
tenance of our pre-eminent position as the 
world’s bankers. 

Anything which tends to develop interna- 
tional trade must be encouraged, for, as 
Professor Bastable shows, such trade re- 
acts on the industrial system of the country. 
“It uniformly tends to break down custom- 
ary conditions and to help forward the in- 
troduction of competition. We have abun- 
dant evidence of this in the course of eco- 
nomic history. Whatever other effects may 
be attributed to international exchange, it 
cannot be doubted that it weakens the re- 
straints of status and leads men to adopt 
in fheir dealings the more developed, and. 
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therefore, in a scientific point of view, the 
higher system of competition.” 

English manufacturers and capitalists 
have consistently supported the policy of 
opening up foreign markets. Cheap * raw 
material has been imported from many 
sources, and machinery having now been de- 
veloped to such an extent as to increase 
production quite incalculably, England sends 
her textile and other products all over the 
world. She seems to find it necessary to 
discover fresh markets every generation or 
so, in order that her vast output of commo- 
dities may be sold. This policy naturally 
receives the approval of all those engaged 
in foreign commerce, and ultimately the re- 
sources of the foreign branch banks are 
likely to be of great advantage to us in the 
international struggle for new markets. 

We must remember that English manu- 
facturers and others in the past have imag- 
ined they had a monopoly of the world’s 
trade and finance, while in reality they had 
not a monopoly at all, but only a good start, 
and as other nations are catching us up in 
the race for wealth, it behooves bankers to 
use every means in their power to increase 
the supply of capital necessary for the ad- 
vancement of our commercial interests. 

It is not too much to say that the future 
welfare of all classes in England depends 
on the maintenance of our commerce. 
Therefore, if we are .to retain the premier 
place in the world, we must make every ef- 
fort to extend the facilities for advancing 
foreign trade, and in allowing these foreign 
branch banks free access to our market, we 
have secured very powerful allies in fur- 
therance of our policy. By allowing them 
to remain unrestricted in their operations, 
we have helped, in a roundabout way, per- 
haps, our own importers and exporters. We 
arc thus certain that national interests are 
thereby advanced, and even if we do benefit 
otliers by this enlightened policy, we are 
ourselves much more richly rewarded. 

No doubt the foreigners are every where 
striving to extend their commerce to other 
lands, bnt we must act similarly, and so 
surelv as our foreign trade expands, so will 
our banking and finance houses follow the 
trade. 

There is every reason to believe that these 
foreign branch banks have been and will 
continue to be of material assistance to us 
in opening up new markets abroad,, for in 
foreign countries which are not in an ad- 
vanced state of development, the need for 
capital is very great, and, as we have seen, 
by supplying such countries with funds, new 
outlets arc procured for investments. 

Further, while assisting the foreign ex- 
porters, these banks will also strengthen and 
advance the commercial position of this 
country, as in return for the imports we 
export our manufactures and produce to the 
new markets, and the greater the market for 
our manufactures, the more will our home 
industries be developed, for division of labor 



and the profitable use of inventions and im- 
provements are greatly assisted by world- 
wide markets. 

As an eminent authority points out, 2 * in 
addition to the amount of foreign money 
employed in bills of exchange, our vast for- 
eign trade must result in the temporary em- 
ployment here of the proceeds eitlier of 
these bills or of goods scld in our market, 
to be used in the purchase of goods here, 
or for investment, or for safe keeping in 
time of trouble, and must add greatly to 
our available resources. 

There is one part of the foreign bank’s 
work which is greatly appreciated, both by 
exporters and importers. 

It very often happens that bills are drawn 
with the clause “documents against pay- 
ment.” and when the goods arrive at their 
destination, perhaps the drawee is unable to 
provide funds for Ihe retirement of the bills. 
Consequently the foreign bank facilitates 
matters by receiving che goods and ware- 
housing them until such time as the drawee 
is ready to take delivery. 

This system is practiced abroad more ex- 
tensively than it is in London, but the for- 
eign banks are always ready to attend to 
such matters, and, ultimately, of course, the 
commercial community will look to receive 
like facilities the world over. 

It naturally follows with the extension of 
foreign trade there will be even a larger 
business worked in foreign securities than 
there is at the present time, and an impor- 
tant future commercial benefit accruing 
from this business is seen when we examine 
bow the payment of the dividends for these 
foreign investments is carried out. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory feature is, that the 
working classes will all participate in these 
benefits. 

“A little consideration will show that all 
foreign dividends must eventually be paid 
bv means of importation of commodities. 
They are distributed by the agency of the 
banks and financial houses, which are placed 
in funds by bills of exchange. The fact that 
importers have these bills to sell implies 
that they have to pay for commodities com- 
ing from abroad; or, to put it more accu- 
rately, parties abroad who have to pay in- 
terest on borrowed capital can only pay it 
by shipping bullion or commodities, and they 
use the ordinary methods of adjusting mer- 
cantile accounts. There is no real difference 
between the bill of exchange used for these 
payments than that used for settling ordi- 
nary debts between merchants. In the lat- 
ter case the bills practically pass from im- 
porters to exporters or vice versa. In the 
case of dividend payments they pass from 
the importers to the bankers, as representa- 
tive of the source of invested capital. The 



23. “Theory of International Trade, p. 107. 
C. F. Bastable. 

24. Sir Felix Schuster, pamphlet on “For- 
eign Trade and the Money Market.” 
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actual payments are bv commodities of 
which bullion is only a small fraction/’25 

On an average of tljree years, ending with 
1909, the annual importation of gold was 
£59,611,396, its exportation £49,361,548. In 
that year the dividends receivable on the 
foreign investments of England may safely 
be placed at least at £90,000,000. It is 
probable that more than half that amount 
is reinvested abroad annually, the balance, 
about £40,000,000, comes in the form of im- 
ports. 

It has been maintained that this mass of 
Imports for interest, while it benefits the in- 
vestor, who receives its value, is a loss to 
the workingmen by competing with their 
products. The facts are, however, exactly 
the reverse. 

“At every stage the laborer has shared in 
the employment and profit afforded by the 
foreign transaction. The original loans were 
made in tlie form of goods, such as railway 
material, iron, engines, machinery, clothing, 
etc., all manufactured by British capital 
and labor, and they were exported in vessels 
built with British capital and labor.” 26 

Far from being a loss to British industry, 
it is evident that as we pay for the original 
investments by exports, they thus directly 
''ontribute to provide employment. The 
Englishman constantly overlooks the fact 
that he benefits from foreign produce al- 
most as much as the foreign producer, and 
the w'ords of Sir Dudley North are as true 
to-dav as tliey were two’ centuries ago: 

“The whole world as to trade is but as 
one nation or people, therein nations are ns 
persons. Tlie loss of a trade with one nation 
is not that only, separately considered, but 
so much of the trade of the w r orld rescinded 
or lost, for all Is combined together. There 
can be no trade unprofitable to the public, 
for if any prove so men leave it off, and 
whenever the traders thrive, the public of 
which they are a part, thrive also.”2T 

These remarks are, of course, no less ap- 
plicable to foreign finance, for we all par- 
ticipate in the eventual gain. 

There is, in fact, every reason to believe 
that with the continued growth of these for- 
eign branch banks, the ultimate effect on the 
commercial development of this country and 
its dependencies will far outweigh any pres- 
ent disadvantages. Certainly there is no 
reason why English banks should not follow 
their methods and so secure to themselves a 
larger share of profitable business. 

One point we must never overlook, that is 
the great benefits which will ultimately ac- 
crue to our shipping trade through the ex- 
tension of the foreign banks by whose 
mediation foreign trade will be fostered and 
increased. 

\« it is generally known. Great Britain 
with her large mercantile fleet does a con- 
siderable carrying trade for other nations, 
and as Dr. Armitage Smith says in his ad- 
mirable work, to which we are already in- 
debted, “about one-half the ocean commerce 



of the world is done in British .vessels. This 
carrying trade creates an element of indebt- 
edness which is discharged by the debtor 
nations in produce. As an example, sup- 
pose a British vessel to carry out £1,000 
worth of coal to San Francisco and fetch 
back com. Let the freight each way be 
£500. The export of 'coal will be set down 
at £1,000, on arrival in America the value, 
enhanced by cost of carriage, will be 
£1,500, and in addition another £500 must 
be sent to Great Britain to pay return 
freight; thus, £2,000 of corn will be entered 
as imports, of which £1,000 will come in 
payment for British coal and £1,000 will* be 
due for services rendered by British ship- 
ping. The additional imports are the earn- 
ings of British industry. . . . The im- 
ports received in return for services of Brit- 
ish vessels are estimated at about £60,000,- 
000 per annum; this service has been sig- 
nificantly named by Sir Robert Giffen ‘In- 
visible exports.* ”28 

The income accruing from these services 
rendered, such as banking and trading com- 
missions, etc., must be very considerable, 
and, as we have seen, the foreign branch 
banks ably finance such operations. They 
assist the importer, they assist the exporter, 
and they assist in keeping our British ship- 
ping in a prosperous state. Moreover, by 
the aid of their financial resources, we have 
continued to keep our market the only free 
market for gold, and the mere fact of their 
extension here serves to render our position 
doubly secure as the financial centre of the 
world. 

This brings us to the concluding part of 
this essay, viz., the effect which these foreign 
branch banks are likely to have on the bal- 
ance of trade. 

As we have stated elsewhere, the primary 
cause which makes London the greatest 
banking and monetary centre In the world 
is the ever-increasing volume of exports of 
England, which has for effect that every 
country in the world being in constant re- 
ceipt of our manufactures is under the ne- 
cessity of making remittances to pay for 
them,* either in bullion, in produce or in bills. 

In this connection a foreign loan, when 
it is contracted, acts with the same force as 
an import upon the country which lends, and 
it is obvious that loans negotiated in Eng- 
land increase her indebtedness, but tlie in- 
come subsequently derived from them con- 
tributes towards its reduction. In fact, the 
large sums which we receive every year In 
payment of interest from foreign countries 
considerably reduce the balance against us. 
This interest constitutes an immediate lia- 
bility incurred by the borrowing country; 



25 “Dictionary of Political Economy/* 
Palgrave. Vol. 2, p. 99. 

26 “Free Trade/’ p. 106. Armitage Smith. 
27. "Discourses upon Trade,” XXI, 1691, 

quoted by Armitage Smith. 

28 “Free Trade,” p. 106. 
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it is expenditure in favor of England, the 
foreign creditor. 

Regarding the balance of .trade, then, it 
is of the utmost importance that we should 
be able to maintain our position as the 
principal foreign investment market. This, 
as we have seen, can only be accomplished 
by keeping our money market the cheapest 
in the world, for it is through the action of 
that market that exports of gold are pre- 
vented, and the final balance of trade really 
regulated. 

Our efforts are efficiently seconded by the 
foreign branch banks. They contribute to 
our resources in many ways, they keep dis- 
count rates low by their many bill transac- 
tions; by their foreign exchange and arbi- 
trage operations they equalise foreign rates, 
and in endeavoring to extend their own 
markets, they increase our trade as well. 
And, rather than competition, we might term 
their work co-opcration, seeing the service 
they render in aiding us to maintain our 
pre-eminent position. 

The control which these banks may or may 
not have over our gold reserves is a ques- 
tion which affects both the financial and 
commercial communities of the country, and 
while we are at one with a writer in the In- 
stitute of Bankers’ “Journal” when he says: 

“The situation calls for serious considera- 
tion. The turn-over on any one of the for- 
eign bankers* London accounts is a very 
large figure, and, taken together, they may 
constitute either an element of danger or a 
source of strength. Remembering that their 
actions are to a great extent governed by 
causes quite beyond our control, every pre- 
caution should be taken to provide against 
any proceeding on their part which might 
endanger our credit. The clearing hanks, 
with whom their accounts are kept, should 
in the first place insist on the observance of 
a proper proportion of balance to turn-over. 
Strict adherence to sound principles on this 
subject is perhaps more necessary in dealing 
with this class of account than with any 
other. The additional claim on the reserve, 
which these foreign hanks imply, adds an- 
other reason to the many already calling for 
united action by British hanks, for the gen- 
eral good. Most of our best banks fully recog- 
nize their responsibility, but are there not 
some among them who consider one in 
twelve or one in ten a sufficiently high ratio 
between cash and liabilities? We fear these 
are the institutions, whose discount dealings 
arc least in accordance with the Bank of 
England's lead. If this be so, the remedy is 
indeed simple.” 20 

Yet we cannot help repeating that we be- 
lieve the foreign branch banks will always 
refrain from any untoward step regarding 
the reserve. The gold reserve is the pivot 
on which the money market turns, so that 
any act likely to cause dislocation would 

29. “Institute of Bankers’ Journal,” Vol. 
XXI, p. 69. 



affect these foreign banks and their trade 
relations quite as much as it would the Eng- 
lish hanks, and to attempt to damage a mar- 
ket where so large a share of their own 
funds is at stake would be sheer folly. 

We are sure that in the banking and com- 
mercial development of our country the re- 
sults will amply demonstrate the wisdom of 
our free banking policy, and that ultimately 
we shall come to see that these foreign 
branch banks render us an important ser- 
vice in the preservation of our empire. It 
is certain that the more they open here the 
greater Mill be the advantages to the trade 
and finance of the country, internal as well 
ns external. Still more will they serve to 
promote that friendly and harmonious un- 
derstanding amongst other nations which 
follows more intimate commercial inter- 
course, and always fosters the spirit of peace 
necessary to the prosperity and wealth of 
tlie world. 



NEW HUNGARIAN- AMERICAN 
BANK 

A CCORDING to a cable report received 
l from Vienna, a new Hungarian- Ameri- 
can bank has been incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000, provided bv three of 
the most important banks of Budapest, for 
the purpose of promoting Hungarian ex- 
ports to America and of facilitating money- 
order business between Hungarians in 
America and their mother country. 

The chief office of the American bank will 
be in New York, with branches throughout 
the country. It will open in May, 1912. with 
Julius Pirnitzer as general manager. 



NUMBERING OF BANKS AND] 
BRANCH BANKS 



C OMMENTING on this topic the Lon- 
don “Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers” says: 



Some of our members may have read with 
interest an article by Mfc\ P. F. Hepburn 
which appeared in the “Journal” for Octo- 
ber, 1910 (p. 444), containing a suggestion 
that all banks and branch banks should have 
a distinguishing number and that this num- 
ber should be printed on every check. 

It is claimed that even in listing checks 
by hand it is quicker to write a number 
than the name of a bank or branch bank, 
and that In offices where the adding-ma- 
chine Is used, the adoption of a system of 
numbering would enable the machine to be 
employed for many purposes to which It 
cannot now be adapted, or only with diffi- 
culty. As an example, it may be men- 
tioned that experience has shown that the 
“waste” can be written up by the adding- 
machine without any difficulty except that 
of inserting the names of the banks. One 
bank at least has partially solved the prob- 
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lem by a system of numbers adapted for its 
own use, but the drawback of not having 
the numbers on the checks is a heavy one. 

Point is given to Mr. Hepburn’s sugges- 
tion by the announcement which has re- 
cently been made that a committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association has recom- 
mended the adoption of a very similar sys- 
tem in the United States, where the ad- 
ding-machine is more widely employed than 
in this country. The large number of in- 
dependent banks in the United States, 
some 20,000 in all, makes the problem of 
finding a satisfactory system of numbering 
certainly not easier than In this country, 
and the further development of the plan 
will be watched with interest by English 
bankers. 



INCREASE OF CAPITAL OF THE 
CREDIT FONCIER OF PARIS 

T HE Credit Fonder of Paris has ob- 
tained authorization to increase its 
present capital of francs 200,000,000 to 
francs 225,000,000 ($42,500,000). For the 
purpose it will issue 50,000 shares of francs 
500 each, which have been offered to holders 
of old shares in proportion of eight to one, 
at the price of francs 715, payable francs 
100 on subscription, francs 365 on distribu- 
tion of stock and francs 250 on June 20, 
1012. Of the premium of francs 215 there 
will be set aside to surplus and emergency 
funds francs 200 and francs 15 will be de- 
voted to the putting of both shares — old and 
new — on the same footing. 

The Credit Fonder of Paris is the largest 
mortgage institution of France, and has for 
years assisted in building up the country. 



COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 

A FTER making the customary provis- 
b ions and setting aside sufficient sums 
for other contingencies, the net prof- 
its for this institution for the year, as report- 
ed at the annual general meeting of share- 
holders, held at the head office of the bank 
in Edinburgh, December IB, were €230,455. 
The earnings were applied to the payment of 
two half-yearly dividends at the rate of 
twenty per cent, per annum. Provision was 



made against depreciation of the bank’s in- 
vestments and a sum applied in reduction 
of the bank’s premises, leaving £24,588 to 
be carried forward to next year’s accounts 

The total of the balance-sheet of the- 
Commercial Bank of Scotland on October 
31 last was £18,675,469. 

The head office of the bank is at Edin- 
burgh and the London branch at 62 Lom- 
bard street. 



ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 

T HE report of this institution submitted 
to the Annual General Court of Pro- 
prietors on November 29, showed net 
profits for the year of £247,166. After 
providing for tlie mid-summer dividend at 
the rate of ten per cent, per annum and a 
similar dividend at Christmas, and a bonus 
of one per cent., both of these declarations 
being less income tax, a substantial balance 
was carried forward to the credit of the 
rest account. 

Mr. Ralph Dundas, one of the ordinary 
directors of the bank, who resigned a short 
time ago, after thirty years of sendee and 
who subsequently died, was succeeded by 
Mr. James A. Flemming, K. C., Vice Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 

The capital of this bank, as shown by 
the abstract of affairs, October 14, 1911, 
was £2,000,000; deposits, £14,455,195, and 
total assets, £19,533334. 

The head office of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland is at Edinburgh and the cashier 
and general manager is Mr. Adam Toit. 



AMERICAN RESTRICTIONS ON 
FOREIGN BANKS 

R ECENT alterations in the banking laws 
of the State of New York, says the 
London “Bankers Magazine,” are 
proving much less irksome in practice than 
had been expected in some quarters, and 
the various foreign banks having branches 
or agencies in New York are now able to 
announce that the new regulations having 
been complied with, business is now pro- 
ceeding as before. When they were first an- 
nounced, the regulations were regarded by 
some as an attempt to hamper the business 
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of the foreign institutions working in the 
State, and, although they seem to have had 
no practical result in this direction, it may 
be said that the somewhat frequent altera- 
tions in banking laws on the other side ure 
a source of irritation. To demand that 
banks which, in some cases, have actually 
had branches in New York for half a cen- 
tury, shall produce their charters or certifi- 
cates of incorporation, seems rather beyond 
the mark, and in some other instances the 
new regulations seem to be equally vexatious 
and futile. 



STANDING OF THE PRINCIPAL 
BANKS OF ISSUE 

T HE “Official Bulletin of Statistics,” is- 
sued by the Minister of Finances of 
France, published recently a table of 
tlie comparative standing of the banks of 
issue of the principal countries. Herewith 
is a condensation of the table, the figures 
being given in dollars, considering $1 as 
francs 5. 

The statement is as of September 30, 1911, 
and is as follows: 



as in national and other banks in the above 
table barely represents those in national 
banks only. 



CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE 

T EFERRING to an increase of capital 
of this institution, the French corre- 
spondent of the London “Economist” 

says: 

It serves as an intermediary between 
lenders and borrowers, receiving funds from 
capitalists, to whom It gives bonds, and 
lending money procured in this- way sixty 
landowners who make mortgages on their 
property, and at the same time to depart- 
ments, communes, and various public estab- 
lishments. Created in 1852, under the 
original name of the Banque Foncier do 
Paris, the Credit Foncier was transformed 
some months later through the incorporation 
with it of two similar companies. Since 
1854 the Credit Foncier has been In a situa- 
tion somewhat similar to that of the Bank 
of France, in the sense that at its head is 
a governor and two sub-governors nomi- 
nated by the head of the State. Its original 
field of operations has been much enlarged. 
It now lends to landowners who wdsh to 
improve their property through drainage. 



Imperial Bank of Germany and State Banks 

Bank of Austria-Hungary 

National Bank of Belgium 

National Bank of Bulgaria 

National Bank of Denmark 

Bank of Spain 

Bank of France 

National Bank of Greece 

Bank of Italy, Naples and Sicily 

Bank of Norway 

Bank of the Netherlands 

Bank of Portugal 

National Bank of Roumanla 

Bank of England. Banks of Scotland and 

Banks of Ireland 

Imperial Bank of Russia and Bank of Fin- 
land 

National Bank of Servia 

Royal Bank of Sweden 

National Bank of Switzerland 

Imperial Ottoman Bank 

United States, Treasury and National Banks 

Japan 

Algeria 



(In millions of dollars.) 



Note 



Specie. 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


264.4 


612.2 


180.8 


335.4 


522.3 


60. 


49.2 


179. 


17.3 


10.6 


24.4 


23.4 


21. 


36. 


1.7 


237.6 


349. 


91.9 


784.6 


1066. 


136. 


2.4 


27.2 


31. 


276.1 


424.4 


72.6 


10.7 


26.3 


1.4 


66.5 


128. 


1.4 


12.7 


87.8 


2.3 


32.1 


91. 


0 . 


256.8 


215.4 


218.5 


722.6 


754.2 


128. 


7.3 


14.4 


1.6 


25.4 


61.7 


13.1 


34.7 


57.1 


13.4 


15.9 


9.7 


79.2 


1960.4 


2535.4 


6802.5 


113.3 


171.2 


4.7 


21.2 


82.4 


3.1 



A foot note states that the deposits in the 
United States banks include other than na- 
tional banks. 

These figures seem to be a little mislead- 
ing, as the deposits in European banks are 
not all carried by national or state banks, 
but largely by private banks and bankers, 
and the specie held by banks mentioned is 
by no means protecting depositors. On the 
other hand, in the United States, the specie 
in national banks has nothing to do with 
the circulation of notes and is specifically 
set aside for the protection of deposits. 
Total deposits in all banks of the United 
States aggregated on .Tune, 1911, over $16,- 
000,000,000 and the $6,802,500,000 mentioned 



It is allow’ ed to lend money In Algeria. And, 
more recently, it has been authorized to 
make mortgage and communal loans in 
Tunis. While the governor and sub-gov- 
ernors are nominated by the Government, 
the directors, at least twenty and not more 
than tw’enty-three, are nominated for five 
years by the general meeting of sharehold- 
ers. In 1852 the capital was fixed at twenty- 
five million francs. This has been Increased 
at different times. In 1853 it was decided to 
raise it to sixty millions, a sum not finally 
reached till I860; in 1869 ninety millions 
was reached, and 1877 130 millions; in 1882 
it was brought up to 155 millions, com- 
pletely paid up. A little later it reached 
200 million francs, represented by 400,000 
shares 500 francs each. As we have said* 
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the Credit Fonder issues land bonds repre- 
senting mortgage loans and communal 
bonds representing communal loans. These 
securities are found in great quantities on 
the small bourses of France. They are se- 
cured on the sum of credits which corre- 
spond to them, and in addition hav$ for a 
common guarantee the capital and all the 
reserves. The land and communal bonds 
are. like State Rente, not distrainable. On 
December 31, 1910, the number of different 
bonds in circulation was more than ten 
millions, at a value of over 4,428,000,000 
francs. There are besides securities sharing 
each year in drawings, which help In part 
with their security to attract a large clien- 
tele. Mortgage loans constitute the greater 
part of the operations of the Credit Fon- 
der. The company can only lend on first 
mortgage and on property having a fixed and 
lasting revenue, and its sums must never 
be more than half the value of the property, 
and even a third if it is a question of vines 
or of woods; for factory buildings, it is their 
industrial value that has to be calculated. 
The loans may be either for short terms, 
from one to nine years, without amortisa- 
tion, or for long terms, repayable by fixed 
annual sums, called annuities, combining 
naturally interest at a fixed rate and 
amortization, which will extinguish the 
debt within a period of from ten to seventy- 
five years. For departmental, communal, 
chambers of commerce, and loans for other 
public establishments, the long-term loans 
with repayment by annuities is adopted. At 
the end of the year 1910 the sum of mort- 
gage loans amounted to 2,154,000,000 francs; 
that of departmental, communal, etc., loans 
was 1,991,000,000 francs. We may add that 
the Credit Foncier accepts bonds and securi- 
ties and makes advances on them, takes 
charge of valuables, opens current accounts, 
and in general fulfils the ordinary functions 
of a bank. 



AUSTRALASIAN 

ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LIMITED 

T HE net profits of this bank for the 
last half year, as shown by the ordi- 
nary general meeting of shareholders 
held in Brisbane, October 24, were £15,585. 
After making provision for dividends and 
other requirements, £593 were carried for- 
ward. During the past half year two 
branches of this bank w'ere opened, one in 
Ivardanga and the other at Roadvale. 



STATE NOTES BILL IN NEW 
ZEALAND 

T HE State Notes Bill introduced into 
Parliament, says the “Bankers' Maga- 
zine” of Australasia, will not pass this 
session. The Prime Minister (Sir Joseph 
Ward)* explained that the measure was des- 
tined to comp into operation on January 1, 
1913, after which It would be unlawful for 
banks to issue notes. The Minister of Fi- 
nance w'as empowered to issue notes up to 
any amount, but no notes could be Issued 
for the payment of claims or demands 
against the Crown. The reason the bill was 
not operative till 1913, Sir Joseph Ward 
said, was to give the banks time to get the 
necessary gold to redeem the notes now 
outstanding. The security for the notes 
was based on one-quarter gold reserve up 
to £3,000,000 in notes, and the full gold re- 
serve for all notes issued in excess of £3,- 
000,000. The custody and administration of 
the reserve was made amenable to regula- 
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tions to be issued by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. The change to the proposed note issue, 
which was in no way paper currency, would 
be brought about without interference with 
the trade or commerce of the country. Sir 
Joseph Ward added that the bill would be 
made law next session. 



BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

ADVICES from the redent half-yearly 
./V. meeting of the Bank of New South 
Wales state that a dividend on the 
capital stock of the bank was declared at 
the rate of ten per cent, per annum for the 
half year ended September 30 last. The 
sum of £53,155 was added to the reserve 
fund and a credit balance of €80,701 car- 
ried foiward to next account. 



PROPOSED COMMONWEALTH 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

R EGARDING the proposal to establish 
a government bank in Australia, the 
Bankers* Magazine” of Australasia, in 
its issue of October 31 says: 

The bill which has been prepared by the 
Federal Ministry for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Commonwealth Bank was Intro- 
duced by the Prime Minister (Mr. Fisher) 
after the conclusion of the debate on the 
Budget speech, which Mr. Fisher delivered 
at the end of the month. In association 
with tho measure a machinery bill will be 
introduced to provide for the issue of Com- 
monwealth inscribed stock, by means of 
which the capital required for the inaug- 
uration of the bank’s operations will be 
raised. The bill has not yet been finally 
shaped, but the principal features of the 
banking scheme have been determined. The 
measure will be divided into two sections — 



one dealing with a Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, and the other providing the neces- 
sary authority for the Commonwealth, by 
its managers to enter upon the business of 
an ordinary commercial bank. The savings 
bank as proposed to be constituted, will not 
differ in any material aspect from State in- 
stitutions of the same kind, and its com- 
petition with them will rest only upon the 
preference of depositors. 

The section of the bill relating to the es- 
tablishment of a bank to undertake the or- 
dinary banking of commerce provides for a 
permanent corporation under the direction 
of a governor and two directors, though the 
personnel of the management, as regards 
its number, has not been finally settled. 
Tho growth of the bank’s business is not 
expected to be abnormally rapid, and a small 
board of management may be appointed, 
with power reserved to the Government to 
increase the number to five. No money will 
be available for the purposes of the bank 
until It commences the issue of bonds, the 
proceeds of which will provide its capital. 
These bonds will bear Interest, and will be 
exchangeable for inscribed stock of the 
Commonwealth, to be Issued under the 
special measure to be introduced. The cap- 
ital of the bank will be £1,000,000, and the 
issue of bonds to this amount will be author- 
ized. The initial expenses will be defrayed 
by the Government out of moneys at their 
disposal in the ordinary way, and the bill 
will authorize the use of such funds, all 
payments on account of the bank to be a 
debt from the institution to the general 
funds provided by revenue. The Common- 
wealth will be responsible as a guarantor 
of the liabilities of the bank, but its direct 
liability to creditors of the bank will not 
accrue until the bank has made default. 
The bonds of the bank will be redeemable 
from its profits on much the same lines as 
the South Australian State bank, but the 
allocation of profits will not be restricted 
to this avenue if sufficient moneys accumu- 
late to be applied to the redemption of 
national debts. The bill will authorize the 
governor and directors to undertake the 
usual functions of a commercial banking 
company with regard to the making of ad- 
vances on approved securities and other 
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ordinary business of a bank, but the present 
Issue of Commonwealth notes is not to be 
superseded by an issue of State bank notes. 
Matters of detail are liable to alteration 



before the bill is laid before Parliament* 
but its main principles have been accepted 
by the party as carrying out the programme 
to which Ministerialists are pledged. 



LATIN AMERICA 



BETTER BANKING SYSTEM NEEDED TO PROMOTE 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

By Hon. John Barrett, Director-General of the Pan-American Union 



T HF. United States is at a crucial period 
of its trade exchange with the twenty 
republics of Latin America, and espe- 
cially vvath that section of Latin America 
comprehended under the head of South 
America. 

The opportunities for the extension of 
both the export and import trade of the 
United States in these southern countries 
are greater in proportion to the present sixe 
of the trade and in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the countries concerned than they 
are in any other part of the world. There 
is no group of countries and peoples which, 
proportionately, will require more of our 
manufactured products or can furnish to a 
greater degree the raw products which we 
need, both for our ministries and our food 
supplies. 

The approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal accentuates the critical con- 
dition which it is the point of this discus- 
sion to bring out. In looking "over all of the 
influences which are already building up our 
trade, and in considering, correspondingly, 
the influences which are working against 
Ihis enlargement, one feature of the situa- 
tion of gravest concern to both our export- 
ing and importing interests stands out. 

There is not one banking institution south 
of the Isthmus of Panama which \s in any 
way controlled by United States capital, and 
yet in every important city or port, like 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Valpariso, Lima, Guayaquil and Caracas, 
there is at least one bank, and in some in- 
stances there are many banks controlled by 
English, German, French, Belgian, Spanish 
or other European moneyed interests. 

This characteristic is especially true of 
the great ports like Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. As 
the traveler from the United States goes up 
and down the business section of Rio de 
Janeiro or Buenos Aires, he is not only sur- 
prised to see banks carrying prominent Eu- 
ropean names, but he is sadly disappointed 
when nowhere does he And a single one car- 
rying a North American name. 



European Banks Strong. 



If the United States exporter, importer, 
manufacturer and general business man or 
traveler, wishes to conduct any kind of a 
financial transaction in any part of the great 
continent of South America, he must do it 
through a bank maintained by European in- 
terests, and therefore must pay a tribute to 
European capital instead of to that of his 
own country. It is remarkable that nearly 
all of the exchange, as that word is classed 
in foreign commerce, Is done through Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin or some other European 
financial centre, instead of through New 
York, New Orleans, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. 

The trade of the United States with Latin 
America is to-day growing with such rap- 
idity that it is entitled to the very best fa- 
cilities. It is not right that it should stand 
the embargo of extra tax of European bank- 
ing companies which must exact a goodly 
profit in order that they can pay dividends. 
I am not finding fault with European banks. 
They are doing just what they are entitled 
to do and they are demanding only what 
would be expected of any business concern 
that wanted to make money; but it is unfor- 
tunate that the large amount of money 
which in the course of a year is paid for 
exchange covering the exports and imports 
of the United States should not go to pay 
dividends on United States capital. 

The present value of the annual export 
and import commerce of the United States 
with I.atin America is approximately $640,- 
000,000, which represents an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent in the last ten years. 
The total foreign commerce of Latin Ameri- 
ca with all the world is now valued at the 
great total of $2,366, 000,000, which also rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 100 per cent, 
in the last decade. 

There Is no question in the minds of ex- 
perts that there is business to maintain 
banks, the majority of wfliose stock and 
whose control would rest with the business 
men of the United States. The difficulty is 
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to combat against the tremendous power 
which European capital has already secured 
throughout Latin America and which natu- 
rnlly works to keep out United States capi- 
tal. Again, this is no criticism of European 
methods, but rather a compliment to their 
activity. 

The most serious trouble, however, is not 
to be found in the South American situa- 
tion, but in our conditions at home. Our 
own hanking* and financial laws are so cum- 
bersome and so ineffective to help ns in our 
foreign trade that we ourselves are to hlamc 
for the present situation to a larger degree 
than generally may he supposed. At the 
present time there is practically no law, 
national or State, which favors the estab- 
lishment of United States banks in foreign 
countries. The inelastic conditions of our 
currency and credit systems naturally affect 
also this situation and call for a decided 
improvement. 



Branch Banks. 

Hie feature of the Monetary Commission 
plan of vital importance to our foreign 
trade Is the provision for the establishment 
in the United States of a bank which shall 
not compete for domestic business and yet 
may establish branches in foreign countries. 
Another provision of equally important 
bearing upon our foreign trade is that which 
will permit hanks affiliated with the Na- 
tional Reserve Assaciatlon to accept bills of 
exchange. 

These provisions are intended to supply ex- 
actly the deficiencies to which T have referred. 
They will enable the merchants of the 
United States and Latin America to trans- 
act their business with each other through 
the medium of a United States bank de- 
signed expressly to promote foreign com- 
merce. They also will enable the banks of 
the United States to carry on a business in 
foreign exchange which is at once profitable 
to the banks and to the commercial houses 
whose foreign bills of exchange form, the 
basis of the transactions. 

Such a bank as the plan proposes, also, I 
take it for granted, would extend the longer 
credit accommodations which are now’ cus- 
tomary in trade between Latin America and 
Europe. Our United States banks and busi- 
ness men have been impatient of long cred- 
its, and naturally so, as the system in this 
country is not organized on a long credit 
basis. The Latin American system rests on 
a basis of much longer credit; and it would 
be one of the functions of the bank pro- 
posed in the Monetary Commission plan to 
adjust its business to the longer credits 
which arc a feature of the Latin American 
business system. 



FINANCIAL SITUATION OF 
BRAZIL 



T HE Finance Commission of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in dealing with the 
budget for 1912, has published an in- 
teresting report on the financial situation in 
Brazil. 

The foreign debt of the country stood as 
follows ; 



Loan of 1883 £ 3,102.400 

Loan of 1S8S 4,622,800 

Loan of 1SS9 18,118,400 

Loan of 1805 7,165,600 

Funding of 189$ 8,592,197 

Purchase of Railroads, 1901 13,839,680 

Rio de Janeiro oort works, 1903.. 8,164,300 

Loan of 19PS 2,999,100 

Loan of 1910 9,941,300 

Rio de Janeiro port works, 1911.. 4,500.000 



Total £81,045,677 

North Western Railway Loan Fes. 100,000,000 

Goyaz Railway Loan 100,000,000 

Pernambuco port works 40.000,000 

Bahia Railway Loan 60,000,000 



Total Fes. 300,000,000 

or £ 11,895,324 

Or in all £92,941,001. The interior debt is 
composed of: 

Savings deposits Milreis 173,154,000 

Other deposits 101,616,000 

Internal debt 621,750,000 

Paper money 615,548,000 

Total Milreis 1.512,068,000 

Or £100,804,000. In all the responsibilties 

of the Federal Government amount to 

£193,745,000. 



BANKING AND FINANCE IN 
ARGENTINA 



T HE Banco Espnfiol del Rio de la Plata 
(Spanish Bank of the River Plate)* 
that has a capital of $100,000,000 Ar- 
gentine currency (about $42,460,000 Ameri- 
can gold), has earned, according to its state- 
ment June 30, 1911, francs 20,463,236 (near- 
ly #4,000,000). It distributed a dividend of 
twelve per cent, on its paid-up capital ($80,- 
000,000 Argentine currency) and passed a 
subtsantial amount to its surplus and emer- 
gency funds. Its surplus funds stood, on 
the date named, at $32,160,000, Argentine 
currency. 

The London and River Plate Bank dis- 
tributed a dividend of twenty per cent, for 
the year ending September 30, 1911, after 
having passed £100,000 to surplus fund and 
£50,000 to emergency funds. It is contem- 
plated to increase its capital from £2,000,- 
000 to £4.000,000 by the issue of 80,000 
shares of £25 each, one half of which will 
he offered to the shareholders at the price 
of £40. 

The banking firm of Ernesto Tomquist & 
Co., which has been conducted for the last 
five years ns a joint-stock company in Ar- 
gentina, has at present a capital of $10,261,- 
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385 gold. Its earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1911, amounted to $1,569,519, or 
over twenty per cent, on the capital out- 
standing for that time and which was in- 
creased at that time to the figures men- 
tioned above from its original amount of 
$7,500,000 gold. Stockholders received the 
sum of $630,000 and $408,000 were assigned 
to the directors. 



NEW VENEZUELAN BANKING 
LAW 

T HE new Venezuelan banking law pro- 
vides for a National Bank of Vene- 
zuela, which shall have power to emit 
notes to bearer convertible on presentation. 
This bank must possess a minimum capital 
of 30,000, <K*0 bolivars gold, wholly sub- 
scribed and deposited in the treasury. In 
its current accounts with private individ- 
uals it may charge interest up to the rate 
of eight per cent, per annum as a maximum, 
but in its credit operations with the govern- 
ment the maximum rate of interest is to be 
five per cent. The emission of notes of this 
bank shall not be greater than the amount 
of the capital. 

The law also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Bank of Territorial Credit that 
shall perform operations of loan at inter- 
est with security of mortgage on real prop- 
erty and industrial enterprises. 



MEXICAN OUTLOOK IMPROVED 

B ETTER conditions in Mexico are re- 
ported hv Richard Schuster, a member 
of the New York firm of Speyer & Co. 
As a result of observations made while on a 
recent trip through Mexico, Mr. Schuster 
said* 

I found the National Railways of Mexico 
in excellent condition from every point of 
view. The company is strong financially 



and the property is being well maintained. 
The earnings are very satisfactory also. 
General business has been somewhat quiet, 
but with General Reyes removed from the 
situation, I do not look for any serious dis- 
turbance. The disorder in some of the 
Southern States has been due to the activi- 
ties of bandits and other irresponsible in- 
dividuals and does not represent an or- 
ganized movement against the Madero ad- 
ministration. The best people in Mexico, 
both native and foreign, are rallying around 
the new President and will give him hearty 
support. They want peace and prosperity 
and not a continuance of disturbed con- 
ditions such as they experienced during the 
Madero revolution. 

Mr. Schuster has been elected a director 
of the B?uk of Commerce and Industry in 
Mexico City, succeeding James Speyer, re- 
signed. 



POSTAL BANKS FOR MEXICO 

T HE Mexican Government has decided to 
establish postal savings bank and the 
first bank will be established in Mexico 
City and tlie system gradually extended over 
the country. The system of the United 
States is to he followed and deposits will 
he received of from one cent to $500. 



COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH 
AMERICA 

T HE announcement that the Cortes 
Commercial and Banking Company 
will change its title to the Commercial 
Bank of Spanish America, is an indication 
that considerable changes have taken place 
in the control. This bank, which largely op- 
erates under the conditions of merchant 
banking, was constituted in 1904 to amal- 
gamate the businesses of the London Bank 
of Central America, Limited, and Enrique 
Cortes A Co., Limited. It has branches at 



MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 

Avanlda San Franalsaa Na. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Members ef the American Bankers* Association 
QEO. J. MeCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vlce-Prea. 4. Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 

A Omni Baakiig Batlms* Tmnaotod Foralga Eiohinn B«a|hl tad Sold 
Ttlographlo Tramfon Lotion of Credit 

Unsurpassed collection facilities. Cor r es p ondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank* 
era, Merchants and Indlividualo solicited. 
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Bogota, Managua, Madellin, Salvador and 
Iquitos, nnd the head office is in London. 
LatterJy an important interest in the bank 
has been acquired by some of the leading 
foreign bankers in London, and no doubt 
this will mean a considerable growth and de- 
velopment in its business. 



MANAGING DIRECTOR ANGLO- 
SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 

A FTER having been manager of the 
l Anglo-South American Bank since 
1002, R. J. Hose was recently elected 
managing director. He became secretary of 
the institution in 1396 and sub-manager in 
the following year. Under his control the 
bank has made marked progress. 



NICAR\GUA BANK STARTED 

T HE National Bank of Nicaragua has 
filed a certificate of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State of Con- 
necticut. By the provisions of the certifi- 
cate, the company has the right to act as 
the fiscal and disbursing agent of the re- 
public of Nicaragua and to be the deposi- 
tory of the government funds of the repub- 
lic; to put into effect and maintain a plan 
for a currency system in the republic; to 



issue bank notes in accordance with the 
plan; to coin money of gold, silver or such 
other metal as the republic may decide upon, 
and to transact other financial business for 
that government. 

The capital stock authorized is $5,000,000, 
and the incorporators are James Brown 
and Frederick Strauss of New York and 
Thacher M. Brown of Locust, N. J. While 
Hartford is to be the home city of the 
bank, it is provided that the institution shall 
not have the power to transact any banking 
business in Connecticut. 



PROPOSED AMERICAN LOAN TO 
HONDURAS 

P ROPOSALS have been made through 
the Whitney-Central Bank of New Or- 
leans for a loan of $6,000,000 to Hon- 
duras. It is said that the loan may be in- 
creased to $10,000,000. 

“There w ill be no customs collectors,” said 
Vice-President Sol Wexlcr of the Whitney- 
Central Bank,” in speaking of the proposed 
loan, “and we are confident the loan nego- 
tiations wall come to a successful conclusion 
because all of the objectionable features 
have been removed. The matter will be 
placed before the American Congress as 
soon ns possible after action by the Hondu- 
ran Congress. It will mean the end of revo- 
lutions and the beginning of a stable gov- 
ernment.” 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING GRADUATES 

MEN WHO HAVE MADE GOOD 



B ALTIMORE, MD. — Roland Benjamin, 
John Broening, Jr., Geo. W. Collars, 
Raymond B. Cox, W. K. Erdman, W. 
H. B. Evans, James D. Garrett, George P. 
Gleisner, Adrian J. Grape, P. S. Hensel, O. 
G. W. Levy, Charles H. Mueller, George Ott, 
Grason Ray, W. Wilson Taylor. 

Bemidji, Minn. — A. G. Wedge, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. — C. H. Marston, Olaf 
Olsen. 

Buftalo, N. Y. — Frank Noble, George D. 
Sears. 

Butte, Mont. — George T. Watts. 
CiiATTANooc.A, Tenn. — A. M. Dickerson, 
T. R. Durham, D. H. Griswold, W. G. Mc- 
Murray, F. L. Undenvood. 

Chicago, It.l. — G. E. Bangs, Charles L. 
Beers, A. R. Bennett, H. L. Benson, Wilbur 
S. Blanchard, Lester B. Brady, Wm. Brue- 
back, Robert J. Clarke, Charles S. Cole, 



F. A. Crandall, Harold W. Dorn, O. W. 
Draegcr, Herman E. Ellefson, Joel W. S. 
Flesh, Adolph Floreen, Paul Foerster, Jr., 
Wm. R. Forsberg, Fred B. Frizell, E. J. 
Goit, Grover A. Guthaus, Robt. E. Hanne- 
man, Harry C. Hein, E. D. Hulbert, James 
E. Hull, W. E. Sutsehemeuter, E. W. 
Jaeger, Walter L» Johnson, David John- 
stone, Herbert Jones, J. R. Julin, Thad. S. 
Kerr, A. L. Koopman, Frederick L. Lothrop, 
V. C. McGill, Louis J. Meahl, Walter An- 
drew Mueller, F. E. Musgrove, Thos. J. 
Nugent, W. W. O’Brien, M. F. O’Connor, 
James E. O’Riley, Carl Otto, Charles A. 
Peterson, Louis Rich, John W. Rubecamp, 
T. G. Schn frank, J. C. Shirley, Robt. I. 
Simons, Harry S. Smale, S. L. Southard, 
Elmo Stevenson, Frank C. Tank, H. Thiese, 
Ow'en V. Van Camp, J. A. Walker, Wm. E. 
Walker, Charles W. Wilson, Ralph C. Wil- 
son. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio — George C. Bauer, John 
P. H. Brewster, Charles W. Dupuis, Her- 
man J. Guckenberger, D. J. Lyons, Henry 
J. Mergler, Arthur J. Schmitt, Wm. E. 
Strautman, Howard D. Thomas. 

Cleveland, Ohio. — W. R. Green, Clay 
Herrick, P. J. Slach. 

Dalits, Texis. — H. P. May. 

Denver, Colo. — George A. Brown. 
Detroit, Mtcit. — Charles J. Higgins. 
Dut.ttth, Minx. — John L. Evans, Henry 
Grieser, C. J. Grogan, R. C. Kreimer, G. 
H. McCarthy, H. C. Matzke, A. W. Taylor, 
John R. Wells. 

Flushing, L. I. — Alfred G. Freeman. 

Ft. Smith, Ark. — C. B. Herbert, Ernest 
Peninger. 

Havana. Cltia. — James C. Martine. 
Kalispei.l, Mont. — H. V. Alward. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Jerome Thralls. 

Ln Sueur Center, Minn. — S. H. Whitney. 
Los Angki.es, Cal. — H. E. Allen, Leo S. 
Chandler, A. S. Forman, H. C. Hurst, P. W. 
de Lacy, S. W. Murray, W. H. Thompson, 
Edw. H. Wallace. 

Loutsvit.ie, Ky. — J ohn T. Bate, Charles 

C. Carter. 

Memphis, Texx. — Dwight M. Armstrong, 
Lawrence C. Humes. 

Mhwaukee, Wis. — F. E. Bachhuber, C. 
W. Brew, J. H. Daggett, H. J. Dreher, W. 
II. Hnsse, Daniel T. Leisk, Otto N. Ludwig, 
Frank T. Nicolai, J. H. Puelicher, A. W. 
Schecr, Edward Schranz, Jr., Christie Sher- 
man, Alexander Wall. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — I. F. Cotton, E. A. 
Ripley, Gray Warren. 

Nash vii le, Tknn. — F. K. Houston. 

New Orleans, La. — Joseph L. Benton, 
Victor L. Bernard, Fritz Borgemeister, John 
Dane, Richard G. Fitzgerald, Harry Hardie, 
R. S. Hecht, William B. Machado, Robert 
J. Palfrey, Frank L. Ramos. 

New York City. — A. F. Albro, Newton 

D. Ailing, Louis Auperin, Keith Lanneau 
Baker, A. M. Barrett, M. F. Bauer, W. C. 
Becker, Andrew Benton, J. B. Birmingham, 
R. W. Brett, J. A. Broderick, S. J. Brooks, 

F. J. Brown, C. F. B ruder, Jr., Charles W. 
Cary, O. H. Cheney, William Clements, T. 
J. Connellan, T. F. Costello, W. I. Dey, C. 
L. Dunklc, C. B. Eagan, F. W. Ellsworth, 

E. H. F.nsell, Charles Feuerstein, S. K. 
Fischer. Samuel B. Friend, B. P. Gooden, 
C. W. Griffin, V. F. Hann, J. M. Harding, 
Wm. C. Heinkcl, W. C. Hutton, W. N. 
Hyne, H. H. Irish, H. T. Jones, Orrin R. 
Judd, E. F. E. Jung, R. P. Kavanagh, G. 
P. Kennedy, Fred I. Kent, W. H. Kniffin, 
Jr.. L. A. Kraushaar, Wm. J. Liebertz, E. 

G. McWiliinm, J. A. Neilson, L. H. Ohl- 
rogee, E. L. Stewart Patterson, W. L. Peel, 
G. Lawrence Pcgram, W. E. Pierson, H. M. 
Priest, T. A. Pyterman, L. N. Roe, R. J. 
liomlein, Wm. M. Rosendale, Thomas H. 
Ryan, E. K. Satterly, E. T. Schenck, Irving 
V. Scott, Edward Simpson, A. C. Steffan, 
Henry C. Steinau, R. W. Taylor, H. L. 



Tepe, Win. M. Van Deusen, Milton L. 
Wicks, G. B. Williams, A. T. Wolfe. 

Oakland, Cal. — John Davidson, Frank 
M. Cerini, John E. Gustafson, L. H. Hea- 
cock 

Philadelphia, Pa. — E. Leslie Allison, Ed- 
ward C. Bell, F. H. Bendig, E. F. Benner, 
M. E. Benton, James B. Borden, R. M. 
Brandriff, Darsey Butler, R. W. Campbell, 
J. K. Cope, Jr., David Craig, A. L. Crispen, 
E. J. Davis, II. E. Deily, Elmer G. Dutton, 
Arthur R. Elmer, Charles B. Engle, Wm. 
S. Evans, Frank C. Eves, Carl W. Fen- 
ninger, Jacob Frank, Robert U. Frey, Wil- 
liam George Friedgen, Morton Frick", H. J. 
Haas, J. H. Hall, W. E. Hitchcock, Charles 
U. Horton, J. T. A. Hosbach, A. A. Keiser, 
J. C. Knox, Harry Kollock, Vincent B. 
Kulp, E. N. Mastineer, W. A. Nickert, 
Charles T. Patton, A. W. Pickford, M. D. 
lieinhold, Adin P. Rich, John R. Roberts, C. 
P. Rowland, T. H. Runcie, T. A. Ryan, T. 
W. Scattergood, Tbos. W r . Smith, Freas B. 
Snyder, Wiiton W. Stevenson, F. A. Stick- 
ney, Robert G. Test, J. L. Thornton, E. H. 
Thurman, Stuart White, A. H. Wilson, M. 
J. Woerner, John H. Wood, O. Howard 
Wolfe. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. — S. V. Barton, A. G. 
Boal, J. I. Buchanan, Samuel Carothers, 
James Carson, A. H. Copeland, B. O. Hill, 
Alpha K. King, George H. Leitch, Andrew 
P. Martin, W. 15. Palmer, Robert Patter- 
son, Hnrrv J. Peairs, H. B. Powell, Jr., J. 

E. Rovcnsky, A. W. Schreiber, A. B. Shaw, 
Samuel M. Shellv, John H. Tuwney, John 
DeM. Werts, D.’ C. Willis, E. S. Eggers. 

Providence, R. I. — E. A. Havens. 
Rochester, N. Y. — John Henderson. Jr., 

F. Mutschler, C. F. Rothmeyer, F. M. Simp- 
son, Frank S. Thomas. 

Rossdurg, Ohio. — Albert W. Kehrer. 
Salem, Va. — C. W. Beerbower. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. — T. W. Ball, Q. 
B. Kelly. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Henry L. Clapp, 
Frank C. Mortimer. 

Scranton, Pa. — John Benfield, Joseph 
Davis, George B. Dimmick, H. L. Dimmiek, 
A. L. Dymond, T. A. Gibbons, J. D. D. 
Gladdin, John Greiner, Jr., L. A. Howell, 
W. B. Kramer, E. R. Kreitner, George C. 
Nye, F. H. Pierce, Wm. Rodriguez, Harry 
J. Ryan, Norris S. Swisher. 

Seattle, Wash. — Ralph H. MacMichael. 
St. Louis, Mo. — Franklin L. Johnson, F. 
J. Miller, Byron* W. Moser, Walter A. Wil- 
kinson. 

St. Paui, Minn. — F. H. Delaney, Albert 
Johnson, E. O. Nordstrom, Gilbert Utz. 

Washington, D. C. — A. C. Chewning, C. 

H. Doing, Jr., Joshua Evans, Jr., J. D. 
Faber, F. V. Grayson, H. V. Haynes, Ernest 
E. Herrell, W. F. D. Herron, J. Burr 
Johnson, A. M. Nevius, Carroll Pierce, W. 
W. Spaid, E. S. Wolfe. 

William sport, Pa. — Edward L. Taylor. 
Wricittsvti.t.e, Pa. — Charles H. Moore. 



Zeeland, Mich.— Thomas Keppel. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 



COMMERCE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY OF 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE VAULT— ONE OF THE LARGEST EVER BUILT 



R EPRODUCED herewith are some very 
excellent illustrations of the modern 
safe deposit vault that has but re- 
cently been completed for the Commerce 
Safe Deposit Company of St. Ix>uis, (Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building), by the 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. of Canton, Ohio, 
who designed and manufactured the entire 
equipment. 

The first step taken in the construction 
of the safe deposit department was the 
building of a large re-enforced concrete 




H. V. P. Cooke 



MANAGER COMMERCE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS 



n 8 



vault, seventy-three feet long by thirty-two 
feet wide and twenty-four inches thick on 
all sides, top and bottom; this in itself, 
without any steel, would be a strong vault. 
The foundations for this strong-box are 
twelve feet deep. 

The concrete vault was completed more 
than a year before any steel was placed in 
it. By following this plan the walls were 
allowed to dry out thoroughly, which re- 
duces the chance of future dampness to a 
minimum. 

Inside of these concrete walls, surround- 
ing the six sides, is a steel lining three inches 
in thickness* made in the highest manner of 
alternate plates of five-ply chrome steel and 
Bessemer, the three layers being held to- 
gether by hardened drill-proof screws. The 
outer and inner door jambs and the vesti- 
bules of the two entrances are most securely 
fastened to this steel lining. 

The outside door of each vestibule weighs 
approximately twenty tons, and is locked 
and held in position by twenty-four round, 
locking holts, each four inches in diameter. 
This holt work is checked and guarded by 
a Diebold Double Reserve Duplex Auto- 
matic Device, which automatically locks and 
unlocks the bolt work, the time for this 
operation being controlled by a Diebold 
large case; four-movement, seventy-two-hour 
chronometer time lock. This mechanism obvi- 
ates the necessity of having any holes through 
the door whatever, there being no combina- 
tion locks used. The great advantage of 
this device was convincingly demonstrated 
in the great San Francisco Are. 

Each of these doors are hung upon mas- 
sive, double, goose-neck, crane hinges, and 
are placed in position with an elaborate 
compressure system operated by worm 
gear and large wheel; the inside doors are 
equipped in a like manner. There is also 
in addition to these two entrances, a smaller 
or emergency entrance in the rear of the 
vault, which gives perfect ventilation. Tt 
is made of the same thicknesses of material 
and construction as the two large main en- 
trances and weighs about six tons. 

The safe deposit boxes in the vault are 
finished in jiggered nickle, and are very 
attractive in appearance. They range in 
size from small ones measuring three by 
five inches and 24 inches deep, to very large 
ones, and each box has an improved safe 
deposit lock. The vault is very well lighted 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE IMMENSE VAULT OWNED BY THE COMMERCE &AFE DEPOSIT CO, OF |T. LOUIS 
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CLOSE UP VIEW OF ONE OF THE MASSIVE ROUND DOORS 




VIEW, SHOWINO INNER DOORS CLOSED 
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ELEGANTLY APPOINTED COUPON ROOMS FORM A PART OF T1IE EQUIPMENT OF THE COM- 
MERCE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 



by globes set in the ceiling and also by 
clusters of lights in each of the vestibules, 
which is an unusual place to have lights, 
but the great advantage of it can readily 
be seen in the manner the inside doors are 
brought into relief. Perfect ventilation is 
provided by two large exhaust fans, which 
operate noiselessly* 

In walking from the vault to the outside 
room the visitor will notice that the floor of 
the vault and the floor of the room out- 
side of the vault are on a level. This feature 
may be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The vestibule on which the large 
round doors are hung is placed nine inches 
below the level of the floor of the outside 
room, and there is a lowering platform 
worked by an electric motor in front of it. 
When the door is in on open position, or 
when it is closed, the platform is elevated 
to the level of the vault floor and the lower- 
ing is done in the same manner. In case 



the motors break down, this platform can 
be lowered or elevated by a hand lever. 

The room outside of the vault is spacious, 
and has a great number of different-sized 
coupon rooms for the use of the renters of 
safe deposit boxes. These rooms are fur- 
nished with glass-topped desks, bronze 
envelope racks, electric fans, and the lights 
are controlled by a switch, so placed that 
the current is turned off when the door 
stands open. 

There is also a very attractive ladies- 
waiting room, finished in White Italian 
marble and white maple in natural wood 
finish. All the furniture is mahogany. 

A feature of the Commerce Safe Deposit 
Company’s equipment is the Indirect light- 
ing system which is employed. 

3'he actual weight of the Commerce safe 
deposit vault, with doors and safe deposit 
boxes, is 500 tons. H. V. P. Cooke is 
manager. 



A BORN FINANCIER 



Papa — But hasn’t your fiance got a job? 
Daughter — Not yet, but he’s going to get 
one at $25,000 a year. 

Papa — Indeed ! Glad to hear it ! What 
is he doing? 



Daughter — Well, he read in the paper of 
some man who is paid $50,000 a year by 
the Bankers’ Association not to forge 
checks, and George is going to offer not to 
do it for half that. — Puck. 
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A SUCCESSFUL MECHANICAL APPLIANCE FOR 
BANK CLERICAL WORK 



PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF THE REMINGTON ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING TYPEWRITER (WAHL ADDING 
MECHANISM) IN OPERATION 



E VERY day we hear of new mechanical 
inventions which are supposed to be, 
each and every one of them, “wonders 
of the age'* for time and labor saving in 
clerical work. It is the exception, however, 
when one of these devices attains any great 
popularity among banks and bankers, for 
in the very nature of things the bank must 
be conservative in all of its policies, and it 
is ill-advised, to say the least, for any bank 
or banker to have the reputation of being 
open to the advances of any theorist who 
may approach them with untried devices 
which, in the practical test of hard, daily 
bank routine, will not “pan out.” 

To find a labor saving invention, however, 



which not only is true to its name, but 
which is exceptional in the amount of time 
and labor which it will conserve, is of great 
interest to every bank and banker, inas- 
much as it opens the avenue for new 
economies in the cost of operation. To be 
able to run a bank with efficiency and 
economy and dignity is the endeavor of 
every banking man, and the use of any me- 
chanical device which will assist him to 
attain this end should be readily adopted. 

For Writing Remittance Letters. 

The first illustration herewith shows the 
transit department of the Continental and 




The Wahl adding mechanism consists of pull wires attached to the figure keys of the 
typewriter. These operate a shift, and the cog wheels attached to this shaft mesh with 
similar cog wheels on the bottom of the totalizer as this passes over the writing point. (The 
totalizer is attached to. and moves with, the typewriter carriage, while the actuating mech- 
anism is, of course, stationary.) The cog wheels on the shaft and in the totalizer turn a 
certain number of cogs, according to the key of the typewriter which is struck. Thus, if the 
figure 8 on the typewriter w’ere struck, the cogwheels would turn eight notches, and the num- 
ber shown in the totalizer would be eight more than that previously registered. The subtract- 
ing mechanism is simply a clutch which reverses the action of the shaft and consequently of 
both sets of cog wheels. , 
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Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and 
eighteen of the Remington adding and sub- 
tracting typewriters which are used tlic re 
for the writing of bank remittance letters. 
The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank uses, in all, forty-three of these adding 
and subtracting typewriters, the efficiency 
and general utility of the device being suffi- 
ciently indicated by this bare statement. 

The time saving in the writing of bank 
remittance letters is accomplished through 
the fact that the entire letter is written on 
one machine, and is mechanically totaled as 
written. This obviates the necessity of sub- 
sequent addition of the typewritten items 
of the remittance letter on a listing ma- 
chine, or for the use of a machine to write 
in the items, and a listing machine for in- 
serting the figures and totals, as has been 
frequently done in the past. This latter 
system was not only cumbersome, but fre- 
quently, through some mistake of opera- 
tion or some mis-oj oration of the machine, 
the figures Representing the amounts of each 
item would register out of line with the de- 
scription. This would cause misunder- 
standings. necessitating not only voluminous 
correspondence, but sometimes causing 
monetary loss. 

On the Remington adding and subtracting 
typewriter the remittance letter is written 
line by line, including the description and 
the amounts, and as the amounts are in- 
serted in the proper column, the figures 



are automatically added to the previous 
total, the machine always showing the total 
of the letter to the point of operation. Any 
mistakes due to the incorrect writing of 
the amounts, etc., can also be readily cor- 
rected through the use of the subtracting 
feature. One touch on a lever turns the 
machine from an adding machine to a sub- 
tracting machine, and vice versa, so that 
the wrong amount may be subtracted out, 
the adjustment changed to adding, and the 
correct figures written in with hardly any 
loss of time for correcting. 

Country Bank Statements. 

The second picture published herewith 
shows operators at work on country bank 
statements, in the offices of the Mcehanics- 
American National Bank of St Louis. The 



Miss Remington writing a remittance letter 
port. Pa., to a national bank in Chicago, using 
writer. 



of the Northern Central Trust Co. of Williams- 
the Remington adding and subtracting type- 
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GETTING OUT COUNTRY BANK STATEMENTS IN THK M K C 1 1 A X I CS-AMEBIC A N NATIONAL BANK 
OF ST. LOUIS. SEVEN REMINGTON ADDING AND SUBTRACTING TYPEWRITERS 
ARE USED FOR THIS WORK 



plan used in the writing of these statements 
is remarkably simple and efficient. The 
operators keep the carbon copies of the 
previous day's statement, from which the 
balance is carried forward. At about 11:30 
a. m., after the mail, clearing-house, and 
teller’s drafts are in, the items arc assorted 
alphabetically and listed by the bookkeepers. 
The totals are then ]>osted on the books, 
anct after verification by the signature clerk 
the statements are written by the Reming- 
ton-Wahl operators, the final totals being 
checked by the bookkeepers to insure ac- 
curacy; carbon copies of the previous day’s 
statements arc (hen filed for reference. 

The Mechanics- American National Bank 
uses seven of these Remington adding and 
subtracting typewriters for this purpose, 
and this fact alone testifies amply to the 
utility of the Remington-Wahl for this work. 



CvsToruEKs' Statements. 



There is, however, another and newer field 
in which the Remington adding and sub- 
tracting typewriter is fast proving to be the 
greatest time and labor saver of recent 
years, and that is the field of customer’s 
monthly statements. So many banks are 
now adopting the customer’s monthly state- 



ment in place of the former cumbersome 
bank book balancing (relegating the bank 
book to the position of a simple record of 
deposits), that a few words on this subject 
may not he amiss. 

When the Remington adding and sub- 
tracting typewriter is used for this pur- 
pose, the statement is written from day to 
day as the deposits are made and checks 
received, ard the statement, therefore, is 
always ready for the customer when he 
calls for it. A unique feature of this de- 
vice is that when checks arc being written 
on the statement they are being subtracted 
from tlie previous balance, and when the 
deposits are being entered they are being 
added to the previous balance, and by this 
natural operation, the daily balance is 
shown. The customer’s pass book, which 
is his only receipt for deposits, never has 
to leave his possession. 

The statement provides interesting infor- 
mation for the bank; it shows the daily 
balance of the customer’s account, from 
which his average balance can be readily 
figured, and, in the case of interest-paying 
banks, it provides the daily balance for the 
figuring of interest on deposits. The state- 
ment is a copy of the ledger, and provides 
a permanent record of all transactions in 
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a given customer’s account. It mechanically 
proves each individual account daily. 

That there is a wide field for the Rem- 
ington adding and subtracting typewriter 
is well known, and that new uses will con- 



stantly crop up for it in banks and banking 
houses seems evident. This is a well-proved 
time and labor saver, with which it would 
pay every financial institution to become 
thoroughly acquainted. 



BANKING PUBLICITY 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



ADVERTISING TO PRESENT DEPOSITORS 



By A. M. Ingraham, Cleveland, Ohio 



E VEN though a bank or trust company 
needs no additional business, a condi- 
tion which rarely occurs, there are sev- 
eral advantages in advertising to present 
depositors. 

' The officers of manufacturing establish- 
ments often consider two questions: 

(1) Do we want to sell goods to more 
customers, or, 

(2) Do we want to sell more goods to 
our present customers? 

In other words, the management of a 
manufacturing house asks this question: 

Do we want to open more accounts, or 



sell more goods to the retailers who are 
now on our books? 

While in most cases it is decided that 
new' customers are desirable, yet any manu- 
facturing house would prefer to sell larger 
bills of goods to those firms which are al- 
ready on the books and whose credit is 
knowm. 

The banker may well ask similar questions 
concerning new' business. Do w r e want more 
depositors or do we w^ant our present de- 
positors' to transact more business and carry 
larger balances? In case it is possible to 
develop new banking business in connection 
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with present depositors, it is only logical to 
conclude that such business may be pro- 
cured through judicious, prudent advertis- 
ing by means of personal letters and other 
forms of literature. 

The distinct advantages of advertising to 
present depositors are well known to prac- 
tical bankers who have observed carefully 
the results of good advertising on the part 
of financial institutions. In the first place, 
judicious advertising establishes a bank 
more firmly in the confidence and esteem of 
its depositors. They become acquainted 
with the safeguards which their bank af- 
fords; they have an intelligent idea of the 
security which it furnishes, and are conse- 
quently not influenced by any sudden change 
in monetary conditions. 

When the depositors are thoroughly in- 
formed by moans of direct personal letters, 
folders, explained statements and newspaper 
advertisements, concerning the management 
of their hank, they come to feel a personal 
interest in the bank which they do not ex- 
perience if all of the affairs of the bank arc 
carried on with a strictly private attitude 
on the part of the officers and board of di- 
rectors. 

The Confidence of Patrons. 

Knowledge creates confidence, and it is a 
well established principle that a w'ell adver- 
tised financial institution has the full con- 
fidence of its depositors and patrons. In 
those cases where confidence has failed to 
be developed by advertising methods, it is 
usually easy to discover that the advertising 
has been faulty, ill advised and injudicious. 

Confidence in the bank results in the de- 
positors and patrons transacting a larger 
yolume of business than they would if this 
confidence were lacking. It is common for 
a depositor who does not understand the 
security and prudent management of the 
bank which he patronizes, to divide his ac- 
count. One of the advantages of prudent, 
careful advertising is to retain the full 
patronage of depositors by keeping them 
thoroughly informed concerning the strength 
and safety of their bank. 

Advertising, moreover, when conducted 
prudently, explains the full service afforded 
by a flnanical institution. A depositor of 
long standing recently expressed some sur- 
prise when he learned that his bank issued 
domestic exchange. He had been for some 
years a patron of the express companies, 
sending large numbers of money orders to 
different parts of the country. He at once 
began using the exchange which his bank is- 
sued and is pleased with the service. 

This instance illustrates one of the ways 
in which the depositor of a bank increased 
the bank’s business because lie learned of 
the service. It is not always a mere matter 
of ignorance of the service which the bank 
affords that prevents the depositors and 
patrons from procuring its full service. It 
is often a lack of interest, and this interest 



in all of the departments of a financial in- 
stitution can lie awakened by prudent ad- 
vertising. 

Another advantage in advertising to pres- 
ent depositors is found in the fact that it 
develops a general interest and enables the 
patrons to speak of the bank’s facilities 
when in conversation with prospective 
patrons. 

Satisfied Customers. 

A booklet or folder often acts as an 
opening wedge for new business, when it is 
placed in the hands of a prudent depositor, 
who can easily hand it to a friend, as a sub- 
ject of conversation is at once presented. 

There is an old saying among commercial 
men that “a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement.” This is true, but the satis- 
fied customer must be active, and one of 
the ways in which he is aroused to an ef- 
fective activity is found in advertising that 
is especially planned to make present de- 
positors good solicitors of new business. 

These same results may be produced in 
connection with a large number of people 
who are only wdiat might be called semi- 
patrons of the bank. They are not thor- 
oughly identified with the institution. They 
are friendly and patronize it at times, but 
they are not constant depositors. 'This con- 
dition is not always on account of the lack 
of funds. It is simply because these people 
are not thoroughly interested. Their inter- 
est may be aroused and their constant 
patronage procured through direct adver- 
tising plans, which set forth the distinctive 
features of the bank’s services. 



A HINT TO BANKERS 

I F the government takes to advertising 
the postal savings banks, other banks 
will have all the greater need to do real 
adxertising. The Burlington (Iowa) “Hawk- 
eye” suggests that the government should 
advertise. It says: 

If the government, which has now gone 
Into the banking business, wants to make 
a success of its new enterprise, It ought to 
follow the example of other banks and ad- 
vertise in the newspapers. The national 
and state savings banks have found they 
can create new business by publicity; by 
telling the people of various advantages to 
be gained by patronizing their banks. The 
postal savings banks have had the benefit 
of much preliminary announcement in the 
press, but the proposition is a new one, and 
many people do not yet understand it. 
Judicious newspaper advertising of the 
specialties of the postal savings system 
would bring increased deposits and popu- 
larize the new business. The government, 
through its financial agents, utilized the 
press to float its great bond Issues. The 
same policy applied to the postal savings 
system would bring similar desirable re- 
turns. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



A signature blatter, 1*4x3 inches, is a new 
advertising novelty used by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Portland, Me. 



We received so many 1912 calendars and 
pocket diaries from banks that it is hard to 
particularize, but a few of the most note- 
worthy were those of: The Irving National 
Exchange Bank, the National Nassau Bank, 
of New York; the West End Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, the Fidelity Title & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, and the Marine 
Bank of Buffalo. 



The American National Bank of Hart- 
ford, Conn., ran a reading notice advertise- 
ment as follows: 

The American National Bank has re- 
cently added to its equipment a Batdorf 
coin- wrapping machine, which automatically 
counts and wraps all denominations of coin, 
and will now receive on deposit from its 
customers coin in bulk instead of requiring 
that it be rolled into packages and marked 
with the depositor’s name, as has been the 
custom In the past. This should prove of 
great convenience to merchants and others 
who receive a large amount of coin In the 
course of their business, as it eliminates the 
slow and laborious process of doing up coin 
by hand. In Installing this machine the 
bank is maintaining its well-known policy 
of keeping its facilities abreast of the times 
and giving its patrons the best of service. 



The Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla., the largest in the State, uses liberal 



EXPERIENCE A VALUABLE ASSET 

We believe that our experience 
with thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers, extending over a period of more 
than a third of a century, peculiarly 
fits us to handle your banking busi- 
ness properly and satisfactorily. 

You wilt find at this bank every 
courtesy and accommodation, coup- 
led with absolute safety; and wc 
cordially invite you to do your busi- 
ness with us. whether it be large 
or small. 

4 % Paid on Savings Accounts 
JacksMmfc'i Oldest mi Florida’s Largest Book 

BARNETT IATHHUL BANK 8F JACKSONVILLE 

i Temporary BtdhUng. Cor. Laor4 and Adenu Sts.' 



A PE1FECT SET-UP 



newspaper space and fills it with good stuff, 
as shown by the advertisement reproduced. 
The circular matter of this institution is 
also very satis factory, as evidenced by the 
samples sent. This bank received good local 
press notices in connection with its gift of 
one month's extra salary last Christmas. 



The Fidelity Trust Compuny of New 
York sent its stockholders a Christmas divi- 
dend of $2 per share, the notice and tlie 
check itself being ornamented with holly 
leaves and berries embossed thereon. 



The Continental & Commercal Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago gave aw r av a com- 
bination celluloid card case and calendar as 
a souvenir. 



We are in receipt of this rather long but 
interesting letter from Mr. Harold W. 
Smith, advertising manager of the Bank of 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.: 

As advertising manager for the Bank of 
Rockville Centre I am taking upon myself 
the responsibility of thanking you for the 
compliment you paid the bank regarding its 
advertising in a recent issue of your publi- 
cation. 

Anyone who has noticed the publicity of 
national advertisers during the past few 
years is familiar with the slogan of a well 
known cereal company “There’s a Reason.** 
Regarding the question of a padlock border 
to convey the idea of SECURITY as against 
the vault door border w’hich you suggest in 
your article I wish to state “There’s a Rea- 
son’* for using the padlock design. 

I trust you will pardon any semblance of 
argument or combatativeness on my part if 
I state in the following paragraphs a few 
reasons for using the above named design. 

The picture of a modern steel vault door 
would no doubt convey a strong idea of 
security, hut when it comes to portraying 
this picture in a piece of type two ems 
wide It is impracticable. The next best cut 
along the line of a vault design would be a 
small steel safe, but even this would be 
difficult. According to literature published 
for safe deposit companies and banks this 
small safe is not much safer from the at- 
tack of a yeggman than a strong chest with 
a padlock. 

Before the San Francisco earthquake I 
saw in a restaurant in the Chinatown of 
that city a modern steel safe where seven 
wealthy Chinamen kept their money. In 
order to add to the strength of this safe It 
was equipped with seven Yale padlocks. 
The idea of a padlock still being upper- 
most in their minds as the symbol of 
security. 

In song and story we read of the stroitg box 
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NEW HANKING QUARTERS 



with its padlock, and in most every country 
villa you can see the old barn door with the 
padlock on it. Many people both in the 
city and country quote the old familiar say- 
ing, "When the horse is stolen it’s too late 
to lock the barn door.” 

Of the three borders suggestive of secur- 
ity — the vault door design, a cut of a small 
safe door, and the padlock border — the one 
to use the most practical design. By the 
process of elimination the vault door border, 
although very good as a suggestion of se- 
curity, is impracticable for a type face two 
ems wide; for the same reason the picture 
or cut of a small safe door is out of the 
question for a border design; therefore, 
there is only, of the three, one remaining 
design we can use to suggest security and 
that is the padlock border. 

Those in authority on the writing of ad- 
vertising copy continually advise strong con- 
vincing copy, full of real human interest 



and especially in keeping with the ideas of 
the people you are trying to reach by your 
advertising. If this advise is good for your 
copy or text matter why not apply the 
same principle to your border design? Why 
try to crow’d a picture of a vault door into 
a type face two ems wide, when the cut of 
a padlock makes a cleaner and better design 
and has been recognized for years as a 
symbol of security? 

If the answer to this question is doubted, 
allow me to answer it in the old Yankee 
w'ay by asking another. What do mothers 
put on the door to their jam or fruit clos- 
et? A padlock. What do automobilists put 
around their extra tires? A chain and pad- 
lock. What do carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and other mechanics lock their tool 
chests with to make them secure? A pad- 
lock. 

Because of the many common uses of a 
padlock w'hich suggest security, and only 
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Commercial National Bank 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT’S ONLY MILLION DOLLAR BANK 



CAPITAL 

CAPITAL 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 



‘ Piid fas *100,000.00 
Earned *400,000.00 
; Earned *465.000.00 
' *45,000.00 



$ 1 , 019 , 900.00 



DEPOSITS OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 

With ever-increasing: strength and efficiency, this bank has grown with the growth of 
Shreveport and the surrounding country. For the past twenty-five years ft has 
been an important factor in the development of this city. If you are 
looking for a strong, conservative, efficient institution to 
handle your banking business, we invite a call or 
your correspondence. 




Interest allowed on Time Deposits in Savings Department 

mUMUN 



A SYMMETRICAL ADVERTISEMENT 



one use of the vault door to convey the 
Idea of safety I wish to make this state- 
ment again, “There’s a Reason” for using 



Keeping 
Watch 

If you have a 8*fe deposit 
box, IT KEEPS WATCH 
while YOU WORK.. 

It is the cdnfidentiftl check- 
room of your fortune. 

The unduly curious are some- 
times more.dangerous than the 
thief. 

The suspicious character— 
the designing friend— the pry- 
ing neighbor — stop at the 
threshold of the safety vault. 

Absolute secrecy — private 
rooms for .confidential trans- 
actions, are PART of the ser- 
vice furnished by this company. 

Bote* from $5 • year up. 

The Mercantile Safe 
Deposit Company 

Equitable Building, xao Broadway 
Eatabllahed 1870 




A COPYRIGHTED ADVERTISEMENT 

4 



the padlock border design in the advertise- 
ments of the Bank of Rockville Centre. 

“De ‘justibus non dispntandum est,” which, 
being interpreted, means that Mr. Smith 
can have his padlocks if he wants them. It 
isn't really materiul which emblem of secu- 
rity is used. The idea’s the thing. Here- 
with we reproduce a single column adver- 
tisement of a safe deposit company in which 
the combination knob is used to make a neat 
design and clinch a point at the same time. 



Mr. A. T. Kahn, cashier of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
writes: 

The writer has always taken a great deal 
of interest in reading your Banking Pub- 
licity Department. I enclose herewith copy 
of an advertisement which was published 
for us on October 29th, and will ask that 
you kindly make any comments on same 
that you may see fit, assuring you of our 
appreciation. 

This half-page newspaper ad. is strong on 
account of the big space it occupies and be- 
cause of the strength of the financial state- 
ment. The typographical set up, however, 
is more or less conventional. It is perfectly 
symmetrical and all that, but .it isn’t as 
good an ad., in our opinion, as it would be 
if “SHREVEPORT’S ONLY MILLION 
DOLLAR BANK” had been made the 
headline at the top and the other matter, in- 
cluding the name of the bank, arranged in 
smaller type below. 



Herewith we are reproducing some of the 
daily newspaper advertising of the Mutual 
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National Bank of Boston. The advertising of 
this hank has attracted considerable attention 
by its unique features. There is an indi- 
viduality about the advertising as well as 
about the bank itself. 

Established in a community already well 
supplied with banking institutions, in a com- 
paratively short time it has accumulated 
assets of over $2,000,000, making a point of 
its independence, conservatism and individ- 
ual attention to its patrons. The bank has 
few stoekliolders and a small board of di- 
rectors, which meet at frequent intervals 



proper relation of its assets to each other, 
and in the ability to realize of these assets 
as needed. 



“Brains” calls attention to the use of 
premiums by banks. It says: 

Rather slowly, perhaps, but none the less 
surely, banks are falling in line with the 
mercantile appreciation of the value of pre- 
miums as aids to publicity, which is only 
the modern term for more business, and it 
seems very much in keeping with the har- 
monies that the prizes given should be of a 



EVIDENCES MULTPLY THAT THIS. 

• snail, compact, con»ervitive and xtrictly buiinr** bank, is 
serving a real need of the community Wc solicit new ac- 
counts. large or small, bet do not wish to disturb accounts 
that are now placed satisfactorily in other hanks. Hut every 
one occasionally has a new account to open and every one 
should have a second bank account, ami for these we would 
ask toot consideration of this bank. We are glad always to 
•b iTn full detail to our depositors our statements and to 
our banking habits. We never loan to our director*. 




4 PORTOFF1CK «Ql ARK 



EVE1Y NAN 20 YEANS IN BUSINESS-!*' known 

sc.eral periods when actual cash was almost unobtainable and 
the hanks had great difficulty in meeting the particular require- 
ments of even their roost favored depositors. At such timet 
most men. and especially the smaller depositors in the large 
banks, wished they had a second bank account There are 
many other reasons why at such times an account m a con- 
servative small bank is invaluable. 




4 POST oma SQUARE 



SPECIALIZED BANKING Nowa.Uys an trader 

and professions are specializing, because the be»t results come 
front ' undivided attention to one subject Modern banking 
rovers such a wide held that it seems as though it too might 
be divided to the public advantage. Tin* bank doe* not under- 
take tmilerwritnigs or promotions, ror act as transfer agent or 
registrar nor enter am similar field of banking Init devotes its 
whole tune and atieiition to l lie wants of its depositors 
It is making a specialty so to speak of what is known as a 
strictly limitless I lank 




4 POST OFFICE SQUARE 







S unpretentious and independent bunk, 

■ owned tuid managed by men of the 
— trustee and investment type Has no 
speculative intercut* or inclination*. or speculative accounts that 
must be protected in times of financial trouble. Especially 
attractive to reserve and investment deposits. W# would b* 
[•leased to ndvise with investors cither by corresjioudaoce or 
personally in regard to investment# and we extend a cordial 
invitation to them to make our hank their headquarters while 
in the city. »* we feel that a 1-ank is in a position to give an 
unbiased opinion as to the value of -sun ties 



THIS ADVERTISING IS ATTRACTING CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION IN BOSTON 



and give careful personal attention to the 
affairs of the bank. 

This spring the bank will move from its 
present quarters in Post Office square to tlie 
State street rooms until recently occupied 
by the State Street Trust Company, in the 
heart of the Boston financial section. 



The Chehalis (Wash.) National Bank ran 
a big ad. in a local newspaper explaining 
the details of its statement. The paper 
published this news item concerning the ad.: 
The advertising of the Chehalis National 
Bank In this issue is an interesting one, 
dealing with its financial statement from 
the standpoint of a depositor. Often the 
layman does not correctly analyze a bank’s 
statement of condition. A bank’s strength 
docs not lie in its size, or its age, but in the 



nature to encourage literary effort. As for 
Instance, the Cleveland Trust Company 
Savings Bank, Cleveland, O., is offering the 
following prizes for the best essays written 
by children under fourteen years of age who 
attend school in Cuyahoga County, Palnes- 
ville, Willoughby or Lorain: First prize, 

$50.C0; second prize, $2.'. 00; third prize, 
$15.00; fourth prize, $10.00; sixteen prizes, 
each $5.00. 

Information as to details of contest may 
be secured at the main office or at any of 
the branch offices of the company. The ad- 
vertisement also includes a paragraph to 
parents, in which they are requested to en- 
courage the children to enter the contest 
and thereby emphasize the value of thrift 
In their minds. A good thing all around — 
parents, child and bank. 

Here is another. The Rio Grande Valley 
Rank and Trust Co., El Paso, Tex., is fol- 
lowing the popular trend — making sure of 
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the parent through the good-will of the child 
by offering first, a ruler free for the ask- 
ing and second, a Home Savings Bank with 
every deposit of one dollar. 



histories of this nature perform a real ser- 
vice to their communities by preserving his- 
torical data concerning the community it- 
self. 



The Batavian National Bank of La Crosse, 
Wis., sends out one of the most sensible 
and practical books possible in connection 
with a history of the institution. Bound 
up with the history is Hammond’s Atlas of 
the World, with all the latest important 
population statistics. The letter accom- 
panying the book follows: 

We are sending you a copy of “Fifty 
Years of Banking in La Crosse” with our 
compliments. 

This Is a brief record of the history of 
this institution which we think may be of 
interest to our friends. 

In connection with this record of the bank 
you will find an Atlas of the World and the 
1910 Census, which we hope will be of use 
to you, and a constant reminder that we are 
glad to be of service to you In any branch 
of the banking business. 

Yours truly, 

BATAVIAN NATIONAL BANK, 

E. M. Wing, Vice-Pres. 



The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, the oldest trust com- 
pany in New England, advertises its record 
of forty-four years as follows: 

TOTAL ASSETS. 



Oct. 31. 1869 $1,217,259.38 

Oct. 31, 1879 6,107,761.39 

Oct. 31. 1889 10,816,942.56 

Oct. 31, 1899 20,204,2455.36 

Oct. 31, 1909 40,781,382.72 

Oct. 31, 1911 4S, 006, 961. 74 



A bank advertisement in the Hartford 
“Courant” reads: 

“If you want to buy a bond 
come to us. 

If you want to ‘cross the pond’ 
come to us. 

For principal secure. 

For interest that is sure, 

For investments that endure 
come to us.” 



The Naugatuck (Conn.) Savings Bank 
has issued a booklet entitled: 

A Tribute to the Thrift and Saving of the 
People of 

NAUGATUCK AND VICINITY 
In Commemoration of the 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
• of the 

NAUGATUCK SAVINGS BANK 
And the Opening of its New 
Banking House. 

The history itself is very interesting, and 
it leads us to observe that banks issuing 



Another historical booklet is that issued 
by the National Chautauqua County Bank 
of Jamestown, N. Y., the oldest and largest 
hank in that county. The booklet was sent 
out by Cashier Fred W. Hyde, Christmas 
time, with this card: 

With Hearty Greetings and Sincere Good 
Wishes for your Happiness and Prosperity 
during the New Year 

The National Chatauqua County Bank pre- 
sents its compliments in the form of the 
accompanying 
Historical Booklet. 



The West End Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh sent out with its 
1912 calendar this little preachment: 

A YEAR OF OPPORTUNITY. 

As you use this calendar day after day 
and month after month through the year 
1912, the message that we would have it 
bring you is one of OPPORTUNTY— espe- 
cially opportunity to get ahead financially. 

It is the function of the church and the 
school to help people build a moral and 
mental foundation for life. The savings 
bank stands for INDUSTRY" and THRIFT 
in material things. 

Practically all of the world’s great men 
have gone on record as to the wisdom of 
wise economy of time, resources and money. 
But even if this were not so, your own ob- 
servation and experience are sufficient to 
point out the path of saving rather than 
that of prodigality. The former almost in- 
variably leads to success; the latter almost 
invariably, to failure. 

If you have not yet started on the high- 
way of thrift, begin now and consider each 
day of this year an opportunity to make 
progress In that direction. 

If you will make an iron-bound resolution 
to save a portion of every dollar you earn 
this year, you will surely get ahead. 

There can be no other result. 

And do not forget that having an interest- 
bearing savings bank account is both an aid 
and an incentive toward making the most 
of your opportunities. 

This strong old institution pays FOUR 
(i'r) PER CENT, compound interest on 
savings. You can open an account with as 
small a sum as One Dollar. 

Trusting that 1912 will indeed be A YEAR 
OF OPPORTUNITY for you and that you 
will prosper in it, I am 

Yours respectfully, 

H. S. HERSHBERGER, Treasurer. 



The National Copper Bank of Salt Lake 
City gives this handshake through a news- 
paper advertisement: 

This bank keeps an information clerk al- 
ways on duty in the lobby. 

We wish you to feel free to come into the 
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SOME GOOD PACIFIC COAST BANK ADVERTISING 



bank at any time, whether you are a regular 
customer or not, to ask his help in looking 
up a forgotten address, a want ad. or any 
other information you may need at the 
moment. 



money, both in the United States and to 
foreign countries, through the bank than 
through the post office or express compan- 
ies. 



The Bank of Oregon City, Ore., has a 
new idea. It gives out self-addressed enve- 
lopes containing this matter printed on 
them : 

The way to have a bank account is to 
START one. You will And it easy enough 
to keep it growing after you once begin. 
Place a dollar bill in this envelope, seal it, 
write your name and address on the back, 
put a stamp on the front, and drop It in the 
nearest mail box. We will place the dollar 
to your credit, open an account for you, and 
send you a passbook. Consult our officers 
freely about safe and profitable investment 
for your money as it accumulates. 

The First National Bank of St. Cloud, 
Minn., prints a leaflet showing by actual 
figures how much cheaper it is to forward 



HOW ONE BANK GOT BUSINESS 



Using Personality as a Business-Getting 
Asset 



S OMETIMES it may be one dominant 
feature which gives a business a per- 
sonality, says “Business,” in an inter- 
esting article on this subject Mostly, how- 
ever, in such cases the feature is blended 
with a principal element in the business. It 
may be the advertising, the selling force or 
the correspondence, according to the nature 
of the business. These departments though 
contain a distinctive element so strong that 
it marks them positively in public mind. 

More generally it is a consolidation of 
up-to-date business method with detail ideas 
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that are different. As an illustration is the 
instance of a southern bank which by a 
change of detail in an old advertising form 
fused their campaign for business with a 
personality that appealed directly to their 
prospects. 

This bank set about to increase the busi- 
ness of its foreign exchange department. 
To send out circular letters to depositors 
would have been the ordinary method of 
such a campaign. So to inject the element of 
individuality into the campaign it sent its 
circulars to each nationality represented on 
the signature files in its native tongue. 

Probably among the mixture of nationali- 
ties that go to make up our ninety odd mil- 
lion population there is none as frugal and 
clannish as the Chinese. 

The bank did not overlook this fact. It 
reached the Chinese by a red card poster 
written in Chinese, explaining the bank’s 
method in handling transfer of funds to 
foreign countries. It advised them to utilize 
the savings department also, while awaiting 
the time to transfer funds. The cards were 
mailed to all Chinese depositors, but as 
these were few, the majority went to orien- 
tal stores and business men in the city. 

Among the list of some thirty thousand 
depositors with this bank almost every con- 
ceivable nationality was represented. A 
personality was established with each class 
by the method of speaking to them in their 
native tongue. 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertising: 
matter issued by them from time to time. 
Others can gret on this list free of charge by 
writing: to the editor of this department. 

Watch each month for new names and add 
them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles Dv Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

. J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 



Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, Cashier, Citizens 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthew’s, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, Advertising Manager, Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., President, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Westw'ood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, Secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, Pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, Cash., First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, Mgr. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 



PLEASED TO EXCHANGE. 

We would be glad for you to enter our 
name on your exchange list, as we shall be 
pleased to exchange booklets or other ad- 
vertising matter, with those interested. 

Very truly yours, 

C. W. BAILEY, Cashier, 
First National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn. 



VERY MUCH PLEASED. 

I notice that you have an exchange list 
for booklets, folders, etc., and will be glad 
if you will put the w'riter on. I shall he 
very pleased to go on this list and exchange 
with other banks. 

C. W. ROWLEY, Manager, 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, 

Winnipeg, Canada. 



A GOOD IDEA. 

Kindly list this institution among those 
willing to exchange advertising matter. The 
idea is a good one. 

Yours very truly, 

E, M. BAUGHER, President, 
The Home Building Association Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

e 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 




Edwvrd T:lden 



President of the Drovers Deposit National Bank, is one of the most important 
business men in the Middle West. Among his many other interests he is president 
of Libbv, McNeill & Libby, president National Packing Co., president Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company, and director in a great number of organizations, including the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company. He is public spirited and deeply interested in nil 
that makes for the good of his home city. He has served as president of the Chicago 
Board of Education, and is now a member of the board of South Park Commissioners. 
Probably bis greatest and most enjoyable recreation is the holiday and week-end attention 
he is able to bestow upon the development of his magnificent farm at Delavan Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

e 
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John Fletcher 

John Fletcher, vice-president of the 
Drovers Deposit National Bank, is thirty- 
two years old, with emphasis on the old , as 
few men entrusted with the active manage- 
ment of a great bank are richer or older in 
the practical experience, and good judgment 
required for such responsibility. Few men 
enjoy so vide an acquaintance. Endowed 
with keen discernment he remembers and 
is remembered. He is clear-cut and direct 
in thought, word and action and is a strong, 
safe and sane builder of business for his 
bank and its patrons. Mr. Fletcher is also 
a director in the Drovers Trust & Savings 
Bank. He came to Chicago from Iowa in 
1907. 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
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George M. Benedict 

Cashier and a director of the Drovers 
Deposit National Bank, has been actively 
identified through all of its great growth 
since it opened for business, February 12 , 
1883. Mr. Benedict enjoys broad and in- 
timate acquaintance and the confidence of 
everybody at the Yards. He has served as 
president of the South Side Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and stands for all that goes to make 
good banking. 
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J. C. Morrisox 

Resources of the Drovers Deposit National 
Bank could not have made the remarkable 
growth in the past seven years from less 
than five million to over ten million without 
such painstaking and efficient attention to 
detail as characterizes the work of assistant 
cashier, J. C. Morrison. 





VICE-PRESIDENT JOHN FLETCHER^ OFFICE 
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H. P. Gates 

Assistant Cashier H. P. Gates is directly 
in charge of the “Yards settlements , '* 
throwing him in close daily contact with 
every firm doing business in the great Live 
Stock Exchange. He Watches carefully the 
interests and day by day requirements of 
the bank's customers, and it is the pride 
of this bank that shippers of stock have 
credit in their home bank for proceeds as 
soon as or often before they reach home. 




OFFICERS Ql’MITERS. DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
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Wtm.iam C. Cummings 

The true work of a savings bank is to 
encourage thrift and habits of wise economy 
among the people that they may lay up 
something against the inevitable “rainy 
day” and enjoy the peace and comfort that 
come from such habits. William C. Cum- 
mings, president of the Drovers Trust & 
Savings Bank truly enjoys his work. His 
large acquaintance and uniform courtesy to 
all patrons have made possible the rapid 
growth of the bank along broad and con- 
servative lines. Mr. Cummings is also a 
director in the Drovers Deposit National 
Bank. 





DIRECTORS* ROOM 
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William A. Tiv.de x 

That William A. Tilden, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Drovers Trust & Savings Bank, 
is also head of such a tower of financial 
strength as the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank speaks eloquently for the character 
and calibre of the men whose services and 
counsel are at the command of the patrons 
of the Drovers Trust & Savings Bank. Mr. 
Tilden is also a director of the Drovers 
Deposit National Bank. 





IOEBT BETWEEN DROVERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK AND DROVERS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
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Murray M. Otstott 

Murray Otstott is cashier of the Drovers 
Trust & Savings Bank. He is a faithful 
worker in the splendid system of close at- 
tention to detail that has built up resources 
of $3,71)0,000 and a list of 10,000 live de- 
positors since the bank opened in 1903. 





BANKING OFFICE, DROVERS TRUST 



AND SAVINGS BANK OF C1ITC AGO 
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THE FIRST-SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
AKRON, OHIO 



L OCATED at Akron, Ohio, a city noted 
in the past for its progressiveness, 
varied resources and of late years, its 
rubber industries, which have l>ecoinc world 
famous. The First-Second National Bank 
has enjoyed a continuous and steady growth. 
It is the result of a consolidation and ab- 
sorption in years gone bv and last and most 
important, a consolidation on March 18, 
1911, of the two largest local financial insti- 



the ladies of Akron prepared bandages and 
other hospital supplies. 

'these two banks were consolidated in 
March, 1911, with a combined capital and 
surplus of one million, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and deposits aggregating $5,- 
-186,91 7.61. The total deposits now are $7,- 
071,1.31.86, showing the remarkable gain of 
.fT,.384,:?3?.C.> In ten months. An increase 
in the number of depositors of over fifteen 







TUT FIRST-SECOND NATION A BANK OF AKRON, OHIO. OCCUPIES A HALF OF THE FIRST FLOOR 

OF THIS NEW BUILDING 



tutions. The First and Second National 
Banks. 

The First National Bank was organized 
in 18(3 and had for its first president 
Thomas W. Cornell, a man of great ability. 
Under his direction and that of his successors 
and its last president, Mr. O. C. Barlier, it 
gained and held a position among institu- 
tions of the first rank. 

Tlie Second National Bank had its origin 
in a conversion of the private bank of Geo. 
D. Bates & Co. to a national bank. Mr. 
Geo. D. Bates, Sr., was its first president. 

During the war of the rebellion, when 
conditions in this country were very un- 
settled, the bank proved of great vaiue in 
this locality, lending financial assistance and 
its own banking rooms for the preparation 
of articles for the soldiers. In its parlors 



hundred during tlie same short period of 
time is also worthy of notice. In order to 
nandle successfully the allied interests of 
the two institutions, it was necessary to 
seek larger and more suitable quarters, and 
the new banking rooms have been arranged 
with a view of obtaining the most com- 
modious and convenient result possible. 

Banking Rooms. 

The main banking room is of generous 
proportions and planned with the view of 
making it perfect as to arrangement and 
equipment. The floor plan is a central 
lobby about which are located the different 
departments. There are two entrances to 
the bank’s quarters, one from Main street 
and one through the lobby of the building. 
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Telephones for the use of the public are 
located near the entrances. 

Officers’ Quarters. 

To the left of the entrance are located 
the quarters of the active officials. It is the 
policy of the bank to keep in close touch 
with its patrons through its officers and 
their desks are so located that easy access 
may be had to them, while at the same time 
a proper degree of privacy is assured. 

Tellers' Windows. 

Just beyond, set in a screen of marble 
and beautifully cast bronze, are the tellers’ 
v/indows, sufficient in number to accommo- 
date a large volume of business and insure 
prompt service. 

Details of interest in the construction of 
this department are the signs over the 
tellers’ windows. These are in gold on 
etched glass. An electric light is placed so 
that when turned on it illuminates the sign 
and the deal plate at the same time, and a 
control is so located that the teller may 
switch on the current when entering and off 
when leaving, thereby indicating that he is 
within tlie cage. The signature file is in a 
revolving cabinet, located between the two 
paying tellers’ cages and working space. 
The cards may be examined at will from 
each department. 

Accounting Department. 

In the rear of the tellers’ windows and 
located conveniently to them, is the clerical 
department — a model of modern ideas in its 
arrangement. The furniture is of steel 
throughout and each bookkeeper’s desk is 
provided with fireproof cabinets for the safe 
keeping of the books. This feature is prov- 
ing a great convenience and time saver; it 
also eliminates considerable commotion. 

Safe Deposit Department. 

At tlie end of the lobby has been installed 
a large and finely equipped safe deposit 
vault, to provide facilities for the custody 
of private papers, securities and other val- 
uables. Competent attendants show visitors 
and patrons every courtesy. 

Tlie massive steel lining of this vault 
weighs sixty tons and is " constructed to 
withstand any attack by burglars. It is also 
encased with re-enforced concrete to give it 
the necessary fire protection. The circular 
door is eight feet in diameter, twelve inches 
thick nnd weighs eighteen tons, yet with its 
extreme weight it is so finely hung and accu- 
rately adjusted that it may be opened and 
closed with the greatest ease. When the 
door is locked it is absolutely air tight and 
impervious to any burglarious attack. 

A large number of safe deposit boxes of 



various sizes, with double locks, have been 
provided, together with room for the storage 
of large cases and trunks of valuables. Lo- 
cated conveniently near are small rooms, 
where patrons may examine their valuable 
papers with absolute privacy. The whole 




O. C. Barber 

PRESIDENT 



equipment is of the most modern type and 
affords the best protection that human in- 
genuity can devise. 

Savings Department. 

On the right is the savings department. 
This branch has been provided with ade- 
quate tellers’ windows and an equipment 
asssuring the speedy transaction of all busi- 
ness. The records in this branch are kept 
on cards and to eliminate moving them to 
and from the large vault each day, a fire- 
proof container has been devised.* This is 
twelve feet long and provided with a metal 
curtain top, which when open exposes all 
the cards to view. To facilitate the book- 
keeping, a small platform earning pens, 
ink and blotters, has been coqstructed, nnd 
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VIEW OF LOBBY, SHOWING A CORNER OF THE OFFICERS' QUARTERS, TELLERS' WINDOWS IN 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT AND MEZZANINE FIOOB IN REAR 




OFFICERS' QUARTERS. DESKS OF VICE-PRESIDENTS AND CASHIER 
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so arranged as to move on a track from one 
end of the cabinet to the other. 

Active Officers. 

Ohio C. Barber, president, is well known 
in financial circles in this country and 
abroad. Numerous small enterprises have 




Gfohge D. Bates 

VICE-PRESIDENT 



grown to huge proportions under his 
direction. Chief among these is the Dia- 
mond Match Company, originated in Ak- 
ron by hia father, and still of small size 
when he assumed the management, which has 
since grown to be one of the country’s prin- 
cipal industries. 

Mr. Barber, though his life has been an 
active one, docs not show his seventy-one 
years. His step contains the spring of youth 
and his face reflects perfect health and keen 
enjoyment in living. He has found time 
during the busy years of his life to take up 
the study of economics, and is a writer and 
lecturer on questions of national impor- 
tance. 

A large estate of several thousand acres, 
located near Barberton, Ohio, is his pride 
and playground. Here intensive farming is 



practiced on a large scale. It is not con- 
ducted, however, for pleasure alone, for he 
plans to establish a school, where a limited 
number of pupils from agricultural, colleges 
may take a post graduate course in modern 
scientific farming. 

C. L. Bruner, vice-president, has had a 
wide experience in both mercantile and finan- 
cial affairs, hence is particularly fitted for 
the important position he now holds. He 
came to Akron in 1894 from Kokomo, In- 
diana, where he helped to organize and 
served on the board of the Citizens National 
Bank. His first business connection in 
Akron was with a manufacturing concern,, 
but finding the world of finance more to 
his liking, he associated himself with a 
building and loan society, afterwards as- 
suming the duties of cashier of the Citizens 
National Bank, which position he held until 
this institution was consolidated with the 




Lorexzo D. Brown 
cashier 



Second National Bank, when he became 
vice-president, later president, until the 
First-Second National Bank was organized, 
when he again assumed the duties of vice- 
president. 

George D. Bates, vice-president, entered 
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the employ of the hank in 1885, when but a 
young man, and although his father was 
president of the institution, his first posi- 
tion was at the bottom of the ladder, hav- 
ing among his other duties the carrying of 
coal, building of fires and such work as 
bank messengers are not now generally re- 
quired to perform. His knowledge of bank- 



progress through the different departments 
he has reached his present position, which 
he fills with great credit to himself and the 
hank which he serves. Possessing keen 
executive ability and a personality strongly 
appealing to men, his association with the 
institution is of inestimable value. 

Largely through his efforts a system of 




LADIES’ ALCOVE, FINISHED JN CIRCASSIAN WALNUT, TM'ESTRV AND VET VET CARPETS 



ing has been gained in the school of actual 
experience and the rise to his present high 
office through the various positions, indi- 
cates close application to his duties. His 
experience, sound judgment and capacity 
for making friends, render his services of 
the greatest value. 

Lorenzo D. Brown, cashier, is a young 
man of wide knowledge in hanking, having 
received his education in this line through 
twenty years of experience. His first posi- 
tion in 1891 was as messenger. By steady 



handling the clerical work has been installed, 
which is of considerable merit and often 
copied in the vicinity. It makes possible 
the striking of a cash balance within a very 
short time after closing. 

The directors of the First-Second Na- 
tional Bank of Akron, Ohio, are all promi- 
nent men. They represent some of the big- 
gest interests in the country, as the follow- 
ing list shows: O. C. Barber, capitalist; C. 
H. Palmer, president of The Granite Clay 
Co.; T. F. Walsh, capitalist; K. H. Adams, 
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treasurer, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co.; M. O’Neil, president The M. O’Neil 
Co.; A. H. Noah, treasurer. The Diamond 
Rubber Co.; A. H. Marks, vice-president, 
The Diamond Rubber Co.; C. I. Bruner, 
vice-president; A. B. Rinehart, vice-presi- 
dent, The Whitman & Barnes Mfgr. Co.; H. 
A. Galt, general manager, The Columbia 
Chemical Co.; A. K. Brewster, president 



Brewster Coal Co.; C. B. Raymond, secre- 
tary, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; Geo. R. Hill, 
president, The American Sewer Pipe Co.; 
W. E. Slabaugh, attorney; B. G. Work, 
president. The B. F. Goodrich Co.; H. B. 
Man ton, president The Robinson Clay Pro- 
duct Co.; F. H. Mason, vice-president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Geo. D. Bates, vice- 
president; L. D. Brown, cashier. 



RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



T HE distinction of being the oldest trust 
company in New England lies with 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
of Providence, which was incorporated in 
1867. 

This company owed its existence to the 



desire of a few public-spirited men to cre- 
ate what should be a financial institution of 
high credit and powerful resources, and at 
the same time prove a pecuniary helper to 
the Rhode Island Hospital, a benevolent 
institution, then in its infancy. 




RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST CO. BUILDING,. PROVIDENCE 
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ENTRANCE TO RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 



Its charter combined the functions of 
general banking (excepting the issuing of 
currency), a savings institution, and an in- 
corporated executor, administrator and 
trustee of estates. 

The plan of organization was entrusted 
to William Binney, who became the first 
president of the company. That he builded 
well is evidenced W the extraordinary 
growth and present standing of the com- 
pany. 

A feature of its trust department was a 
deposit with the treasurer of the state of 
twenty per cent, of its entire capital in 
United States or State bonds as a primary 
guarantee of its fidelity in this department, 
supplemented by its capital, surplus and 
general resources. 

Modestly beginning its career In the pri- 
vate office of its president, it later occupied 
quarters in the Mechanics Bank building 
and subsequently purchased an estate on 



Westminster street, where it Is now com- 
fortably, conveniently and even in these 
modern days elegantly housed in its own 
substantial granite building. 

Incorporated with a permitted capital of 
$500,000, not all paid in at the start, this 
amount was increased in 1887 to $1,000,000, 
in 1909 to $2,000,000, and in 1911 to $2,- 
500,000. In May, 1904, the company ab- 
sorbed the First National Bank of Provi- 
dence, with assets of $2,000,000, and in 
January, 1906, the American National with 
assets of about $1,500,000. 

The following table shows the striking 
growth in assets of the company in forty- 
four years : 

ASSETS. 



Oct. 


31. 


1869 .... 


$1,217,259.38 


Oct. 


31 ; 


1R79 


6.107,761.39 


Oct. 


31, 


1 889 


10.S16.942. 56 


Oct. 


31, 


1899 


20.204,265.36 


Oct. 


31, 


1909 


4t> 781,382.72 


Oct. 


31, 


1911 


48,006,961.74 
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The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany has never failed from its inception to 
pay regnlarlv a dividend on its stock, a 
handsome interest to its “Participants” 
(savings accounts) and interest on the daily 
balances of its depositors. It has never 
issued a note, nor ever failed in an obli- 
gation. 

The design originally was to conduct all 
its business with reference primarily to the 
financial into rests of the community, then 
of its depositors of all kinds, then of its 
stockholders. This policy has been adhered 
to and has met the test of now forty-four 
years. 

The president of the company now, and 
for over twenty-five years past, is Herbert 
•T. Wells. Mr. Wells is widely known for 
his financial acumen, business ability and 
philanthropic work. He is a director of the 
Merchants National Bank, the largest na- 
tional bank in Providence; a member of 
the reorganization committee of the Union 
Trust Co., and president of tl»e local Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association. Mr. 



Wells is also prominent in the general 
councils of the Congregational Church. 

The other officials are: Edward S. Clark 
and Horatio A. Hunt, vice-presidents: Wil- 
liam A. Gamwell, secretary; Preston H. 
Gardner, trust officer; Cyrus E. Lapham, 
John E. Williams, Henry L. Slader, Henry 
B. Hagan and Hugh Rankin, assistant sec- 
retaries; G. A. Harrington, assistant trust 
officer. 

The directors are: Roval C. Taft, Robert 
H. I. Goddard, Robert 1. Gammell, William 
B. Weeden, Edward D. Pearce, Robert 
Knight, Herbert J. Wells, Lyman B. 
Goff, Rowland G. Hazard, Nelson W. 
Aldrich, Samuel R. Dorrance, How- 
ard O. Sturgcs, Stephen O. Metcalf. 
Walter R. Callender, Edward Holbrook, 
James E. Sullivan, Benjamin M. Jackson, 
John It. Freeman, Charles S. Mellen, Rob- 
ert W. Taft, Webster Knight, Stephen O. 
Ed wards, Frank W. Matteson, R. H. 
Ives Goddard, Jr., and Henry D. Sharpe. 

The most recent public statement of the 
company, as of October 31, 1911, is as fol- 
lows : 



RESOURCES. 



Loans and discounts $18 874,493.44 

United States Bonds, 4s of 1925. at par. 560,000.00 

State of Rhode Island Bonds at par 1,000,000.00 

Other bonds at or under par 11,097,778.24 

Mortgages 4,171,497.73 

Stocks 3,198,107.48 

Banking House, Safe Deposit Vaults and Safes 350,000.00 

Other Real Estate 145,000.00 

Contracts for sale of Western Lands 22,314.36 

Accrued Interest, net 88,418.97 



Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treas 4,463,951.20 

Cash (Inch exchanges $166,860.70) 2,870.946.93 8,609,361.53 



$48,006,961.74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $2,500,000.00 

Surplus 2,500.000.00 

Guaranty Fund 60,000.00 

Undivided Profits 142,446.09 

Dividend, payable November 10, 1911 75,000.00 

Sight Deposits $21,990,947.39 

Certificates of Deposit 5,436,330.65 

Participation Deposits 15,302,237.61 42,729,515.65 



$48,006,961.74 



GOLD 



“Meed of the Toiler,” “Flame of the Sea” — 

Such were the names of your poets for me. 

“Metal of Mammon,” “Curse of the world” — 

These are the libels your preachers have 
hurled. 

Dug from the mountainside, washed in the 
glen. 

Servant am I or the master of men. 

Steal me, I curse you; earn me, I bless you; 

Grasp me and hoard me, a fiend shall 
possess you. 

Lie for me, die for me, covet me, take me — 

Angel or Devil, I am what you make me. 



Falsely alluring, I shimmer and shine 
Over the millions that hold me divine. 
Trampling each other, they rush to adore me, 
Heaping the dearest of treasure before me — 
I.ove and its blessedness, Youth and its 
wealth, 

Honor, Tranquility, Innocence, Health — 
Buying my favor with evil and pain; 

Huge is the sacrifice, poor is the gain, 
Naught hut my effigy, passionate, cold, 

God of a frenzied idolatry — Gold! 

— Arthur G niter-man in COLLIER'S . 
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OENERAT VIEW OF INTERIOR OF CONGRESS STREET BANKING ROOMS, COMMON WEALTH TRUST 

COMPANY 



THE COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



T HE establishment of the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. in its new offices in the 
Boston Stock Exchange Building, at 
the heart of financial Boston, marks the 
culmination of changes and developments in 
this company, which now make it one of 




George S. Mumford 

PRESmFNT COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 



the most prominent trust companies in 
Boston. 

The Commonwealth Trust Co. came into 
existence in 1904, taking over the business 
and (rood will of the Colonial National Bank 
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and from the first it proved to be a pros- 
perous and successful institution. Its 
charter is a broad and liberal one and en- 
ables the company to offer every facility for 
the transaction of modern trust company 
business. Powerful interests have taken 
part in the direction of this institution from 
its start and the management of the bank 
his pursued a policy along strictly modern 
lines of progress for the conservation of 
the interests of depositors. 

The company started business in the 
building standing at that time on the corner 
of Summer and Devonshire streets, but as 
time went on these quarters were outgrown 
and plans were made for enlarging. In the 
meantime, the company had established a 
branch near the North Station and this 
move was successful from the start. In 
1908, four years after the formation of the 
' company, work was begun on the handsome 
new banking house which the company now 
occupies on the site of its first location at 
the corner of Summer and Devonshire 
streets. This building is a fine example of 
modern bank construction. It is of selected 
white Lee marble, and the interior is com- 
pactly and conveniently arranged, with a 
mezzanine floor for the transaction of the 
routine business of the bank. 

In 1909 the New England National Bank 
was consolidated with the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. and the banking rooms of the 
former in the Equitable building on Milk 
street were remodeled along thoroughly 
modem lines and the charter of the New 
England National Bank was transferred to 
the North End branch of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., near the North Station, 
control remaining with the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. 

The board of directors of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co. has from the first been 
composed of representative men, embrac- 
ing many lines of business activity. The 
modem, cioctrine of “Directors Who Direct” 
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SUMMER STREET BUILDING OF COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 



has ever been the policy of the bank and 
has had much to do with the rapid growth 
which the institution has enjoyed. Another 
feature which has been a large factor in 
the progress of the company has been the 
unwavering policy of uniform courtesy 
shown to all who came in contact with 
officers or clerks connected with the bank. 
The officers have unsparingly placed their 
services at the call of depositors for advice 
on personal, as well as banking matters. 

About a year ago the officers and direc- 
tors, realizing the advantage of having 
banking rooms in the heart of the financial 
district of Boston, arranged with the Boston 
Stock Exchange to take the entire ground 
floor and basement of the handsome new* 
building which the Stock Exchange was 
erecting on Congress street. Part of the 
new' quarters were leased to the Security 
Safe Deposit Co. In the equipment of these 
new' banking rooms and vaults no expense 
w'as spared and consultations were held with 
experts in every branch of bank and vault 
construction. The new quarters were com- 
pleted and occupied in September, 1911. 
This new building is of impressive design, 
with a ninety-foot frontage on Congress 
street and a seventy-foot frontage on Ex- 
change place. It is two stories in height 
and is surmounted with a massive dome. 
Entrance is in the middle of the Congress 
street side and the executive offices of the 
bank are located near the entrance, in con- 
formity with the policy of the officers to 



place themselves where they are easily ac- 
eesible to patrons of the bank. On the left 
of the entrance is a solid bronze grill, the 




Arthur P. Stone 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER COMMON- 
WEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
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door of which leads to the safe deposit 
vaults of the Security Safe Deposit Co. 
These vaults are wholly original in Xew 
England in that they are constructed in 
two stories, with a wide staircase connect- 
ing them inside the vault, and with doors 
leading to coupon rooms outside of the 
vault on each floor. The vault has a ca- 
pacity of between 15,000 and -20,000 safe de- 
posit boxes. 

The interior of the banking rooms is 
decorated in specially imported Italian 
marble, the color scheme being particularly 
attractive. The accompanying illustrations 
give a comprehensive idea of the care which 
was taken in the planning and construction 
of this building and the vaults, to afford 
not only the maximum of safety and con- 
venience, but also beauty and harmony of 
design. 

The active management of the business 
of the Commonwealth Trust Co. is directed 
by George S. Mumford, president; Arthur 



P. Stone, vice-president and treasurer; and 
Stephen W. Holmes, vice-president. 

Growth of Company. 

The opening of the new office of the 
Commonwealth Trust Co. at 30 Congress 
street, Boston, in the new Boston Stock 
Exchange Building, and the recent increase 
in t lie company’s dividend rate from six to 
eight per cent, per annum, calls attention 
to the rapid growth of this company in the 
last five years. 

On October 1, 1908, when the new build- 
ing at 88 Summer street was opened, de- 
posits stood at $7,900,000. A year later de- 
posits had jumped to $1 2,500,000. On Oe- 
tol>er 1, 1911, when the new Congress street 
office was opened, deposits had mounted to 
$14,300,000. 

Since the opening of the new Congress 
street office, deposits have continued to in- 
crease and stood on November 1, last, at 




CONGRESS STREET 



OFFICE COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, IN 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 



NEW BOSTON STOCK 
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$14,719,638. The company has today over 
5,200 individual accounts. 

The Officers. 

George S. Mmn ford, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Co., was one of the 
original organ users and incorporators of the 
City Trust Co. of Boston, holding the posi- 
tion of secretary until 1909, when he be- 
came president of the Commonwealth Trust 
Co. He is vice-president and director of 
the New England National Bank, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Security Safe De- 
posit Co. and treasurer and member of 
council of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. Mr. 



Stephen* W. Holmes 

VICE-PRESIDENT COMMONWEALTH TRUST COM- 
TAN Y 

Mum ford was a member of the class of 
1887 at Harvard. 

Arthur P. Stone, vice-president and 
treasurer, began his banking career with 
the Third National Bank of Boston. When 
the Third National Bank was consolidated 
w»th the National Shawmut Bank, he be- 
came an assistant cashier in the latter in- 
stitution. He entered the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. in July, 1 904, as vice-president. 
He is president and director of the New 
England National Bank, trustee of the 
Somerville Institution for Savings, director 
of the Winter Hill Co-operative Bank and 
the Workingmen’s Co-operative Bank, and 
director and chairman of the Banking and 
Currency committee of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association. He is active in the Bos- 



ton Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the finance committee. 

Stephen W. Holmes, vice-president, went 
from the Orange (Mass.) National Bank to 
the Natick (Mass.) National Bank as cash- 




OFFICERS' QUARTERS, CONGRESS STREET RANKING 
ROOMS 



ier in 1896. He came to Boston as vice- 
president of the New England National 
Rank in 1900. In 1909 he became vice- 
president of the Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Mr. Holmes is to be found at the 30 Con- 
gress street office. 

The directors are: S. Reed Anthony, of 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., hankers; Schuy- 
ler S. Bartlett, trustee; George L. Batch- 
elder, of Batehelder Bros., coal; Walter C. 
Bnylies, of Amorv, Browne & Co., dry 
goods; Junius Beebe, of Lucius Beebe & 
Sons, leather; Arthur T. Bradlee, of Wm. 
Whitman & Co., dry goods; Albert L. 




NEW VAULTS OF SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT COM- 
PANY 



Brown, banker; Robert W. Emmons, 2d., 
of F. A. Schirmer & Co., bankers; Wal- 
ter G. Garritt, vice-president United States 
Leather Co.; William A. Gaston, of Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall; Lincoln Grant, of Wei- 
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lington, Sears & Co.; Robert F. Herrick, of 
Fish, Richardson, Herrick & Neave; Francis 
L. Higginson, Jr., of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
bankers; Henry Homblower, of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, bankers; Charles W. Jones, 
trustee; Otis Kimball, trustee; George C. 
Lee, of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers; 
Charles A. Locke, of Locke, Tolman & Co., 
leather; Joseph P. Manning, of McGreenery 
& Manning; George S. Mumford, president; 
Henry Parkman, treasurer of Provident 
Inst, for Savings; A. Wilder Pollard, of 
Wood, Pollard & Co.; H. Staples Potter, 



of Potter & Wrightington; James M. Pren- 
dergast, of J. M. Prendergast & Co.; James 
L. Richards, president Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Endicott P. Saltonstall, lawyer; 
Horace B. Shepard, president Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co.; A. Shuman, of A. Shu- 
man & Co.; Charles F. Smith, treasurer of 
Oliver Ditson Co.; Charles G. Smith, presi- 
dent Inst for Savings in Roxbury; Thomas 
C. Thacher, trustee; Edwin S. Webster, of 
Stone & Webster; Edward B. Wilson, of 
Wilson, Larrnbee & Co.; Robert Winsor, of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers. 



BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 



T HE half-yearly general meeting of the 
proprietors of this bank was held at 
the chief banking house at Sydney, 
November 28, 1911, at which time the one 
hundred and twenty-second report of the 
directors was presented. The main features 
of this report are shown on page 259. 

The Bank of New South Wales has a 
paid-up capital of £3,000,000; reserve fund, 



£1,971,545, and profit and loss, £284,156.. 
The deposits amount to £34,767,200 and the 
total assets, £45,586,961. 

The Bankers Magazine is pleased to pre- 
sent in connection with the foregoing in- 
formation regarding this enterprising Au- 
stralian bank some mention of one of the 
valuable members of its staff, Mr. D. S. K. 
Miller, who is one of the bank’s inspectors. 




P. S. K. Miller 



INSPECTOR BANK OF NEW SOUTH 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 



WALES, 
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The net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate on current bills, 
interest on deposits, paying note and other taxes, reducing valuation 
of bank premises, providing for bad and doubtful debts, and fluctua- 
tions In the value of investment securities, and Including recoveries 

from debts previously written off as bad, amount to £222,043 0 7 

To which is to be added — 

Undivided balance from last half-year 62,112 19 6 



Giving for distribution £284,156 0 1 

which the Directors recommend to be dealt with as follows: 

To Payment of Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 

per annum £150,000 0 0 

To Augmentation of the Reserve Fund 53,455 0 0 

To Balance Carried Forward 80,701 0 1 

£284,156 0 1 



Mr. Miller is a native of New South 
Wales, having been born in that country 
March 8, 1850. After being educated in the 
public schools, he entered a branch of the 
Bank of New South Wales in August, 1876, 
and in 1889 was moved to the head office, 
where he gained experience in every de- 
partment o? banking. In 1895 he became 
an accountant in the head office, and in 1900 
was promoted to the important position of 
assistant to the general manager. He soon 
rose to the post of an inspector, in which 
position he continues up to the present time, 
his relations with the general manager of 



the bank being very close and confidential. 

Mr. Miller has visited recently a number 
of foreign countries, including Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, England, Ire- 
lard and Scotland, and the United States 
and Canada. He is not only an able and 
experienced banker, but also a most agree- 
able gentleman, with a wide interest in 
banking and public affairs. He was one 
of the founders of the Institute of Bankers 
of New South Wales, and its honorary 
treasurer from the time of its organization. 
He has also been closely identified with 
charitable activities in his country. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



Where the Money Grows. By Garet Gar- 
rett. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

(Price 50c. net.) 

An enjoyable little tale of doings down 
in Wall and New streets, with introduc- 
tions to the odd characters that inhabit the 
customers’ rooms along those thoroughfares. 
The book scintillates with good humor and 
the reader is initiated into many of the 
mysteries that usually surround everything 
pertaining to the stock market. The trader 
is given a chapter to himself and the author 
has worked up some amusing anecdoes of 
this very professional man. Wall Street’s 
superstitions are narrated most interesting^- 
ly. The manipulator, too, is the subject of 
one chapter: altogether a very delightful 
after-dinner story. 



The pRiNcrri.Es of Bond Investment. By 
Lawrence Chamberlain, New York: Henrv 
Holt & Co. 

Gradually there is springing up in this 
country a class of trained investors, and in 
time we may hope that they will make in- 
vestments, as they do in France and some 
other countries, either through some well 
recognized bank or bond investment house 
or after careful study and experience of 
their own. 

Concurrently with this, there is also ap- 
pearing a considerable amount of literature, 
either of temporary or permanent character, 
pertaining to investment matters. One of 
the best contributions of the latter class 
that we have yet seen is “The Principles of 
Bond Investment,” by Lawrence Chamber- 



lain, who is connected with the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Kountze Bros, of New York, 
and is also Staff Lecturer on Finance of 
the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s book deals with the 
general investment field, and while it is 
perhaps intended primarily to meet the 
wants of the banks and investment houses 
and scientific students of investments, it 
will, nevertheless, he found of great benefit 
to the individual investor. As a contributor 
to the permanent investment literature of 
the country, Mr. Chamberlain’s book will be 
of the highest value. 



Municipal Bonds Hei.d Void. By Maurice 
B. Dean of the New York Bar, 90 Broad 
street. New York City. (Price $3.50.) 

As a rule, municipal bonds are free from 
the disagreeable taint of illegality. But 
that there are hundreds of exceptions to 
this rule is brought out forcibly in this 
small reference book. The author has set 
forth in logical order a digest of all the 
cases in the United States holding municipal 
bonds void or determining their illegality 
prior to issuance, for use by owners and 
dealers in municipal bonds and banks loan- 
ing on such securities. 

These decisions settle many ticklish ques- 
tions that arise before and after the bonds 
are registered and sold, as to what probable 
effect certain defects will have and whether 
irregular proceedings will make the bonds 
illegal. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 




Merchants National Bank 



RICHMOND. VA. 

Oapltal 9200.000 

Surplus and Profits, 1,000,000 

This bank la the largest depository for 
banka between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans It la Virginia's moat auooeaafnl 
National Bank. It haa the beat facilities 
for handling Iteraa on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 

Correspondence Solicited 



Citizens' Central National Bank of New 
York. 

The annual statement of the Citizens’ 
Central National Bank of New York City 
shows a most satisfactory record of growth. 
For the seven and one-half years since 
its consolidation net earnings have been $•?,- 
646,888, an amount in excess of the bank’s 
capital, which is #2, 530,000. Dividends of 
$1,185,750 have been paid and $1,461,138 ap- 
plied to the increa.se of surplus and profits, 
the bank having to-dav, besides the capital 
of $2,550,000, a surplus of $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $920,138, deposits of $28,- 
316,250, and total resources of $34,811,486. 
The business of this bank is strictly mer- 
cantile, and is drawn largely from the tex- 
tile, hardware, hoots and shoes and whole- 
sale grocery trades. 

Edwin Saxton Sehenck, president of the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank of New 
York, began his banking career in 1892 ns 
assistant cashier of the Hamilton Bank, and 
was promoted successively to positions of 
cashier, vice-president and president of that 
institution. His election to the presidency 
of the Hamilton Bank came at the age of 
thirty, and for a time after assuming the 
responsibilities of that position, he enjoyed 
the distinction of l>eing the youngest hank 
president in the metropolis of New York. 

In 1901 Mr. Schcnck was made president 
260 



of the National Citizens' Bank, when that 
institution had a capital of $600,000, a sur- 
plus of $1100,000 and deposits of $4,000,000. 
Mr. Schcnck comes of a remarkable family 
of bankers and has two brothers who are 
also bank presidents. One is Frederick B. 
Schenck, president of the Liberty National 




Edwin Saxton Schenck 

PRESIDENT CITIZENS’ CENTRA!. N VTIONAI. BANK 
OF NEW YORK 



Bank, and the other is Henry A. Sehenck, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank — 
the largest savings bank in this country. 

At the annual meeting of the Citizens’ 
Central National Bank, the retiring direc- 
tors were all re-elected with the exception 
of James Stillman, who declined another 
term. \Ym. S. Gray, president of \Vm. S. 
Gray & Co., chemicals, was made a di- 
rector. 
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Sound Banking Practice 

The settled policy of the Bank of Buffalo is to exercise extreme care 
and strict adherence to sound banking practice in the conduct of its 
affairs. 

If this method of doing banking business interests you, write us, and 
we will be glad to explain the basis on which we can handle your 
Buffalo business. 

I WK INVITE YOIR ACCOUNT I 



BANK OF BUFFALO 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 



Capital aad Sarplaa, $1,0*0,000 

ELLIOTT C. MoDOUCAL, Pret’t 
JOHN L. DANIELS, Cashier 
LOUI8 C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier 



Total Kesonrces Over $10,000,000 

LAURENCE D. RUM8EY, Vloe-Pres’t 
RALPH CROY, Asst, to the Pros’t 
CHARLE8 D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 



Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York was held January’ 17 at the office of 
the company, 28 Nassau street, and the 
following directors re-elected to serve for 
three years: Edmund C. Converse, T. De- 
Witt Cuvier, James B. Duke, Robert W. 
Goelet, Edwin Hawley’, Alexander J. Hemp- 
hill, Augustus D. Juilliard, John R. Morron, 
William H. Porter, Thomas F. Rvan. 

A. J. Hemphill, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, succeeding Howard Gould. 

The Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., 511 Fifth 
avenue. New York City, has been incorpo- 
rated with the following directors: Edward 
J. Benvind, Henry P. Davison, Alexander J. 
Hemphill, Augustus D. Juilliard, Cecil D. 
Landale, Charles H. Sabin and William D. 
Sloane, all of New York City’. This new 
company’ continues the business of the safe 
deposit department of the Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 



New Director for Bankers’ Trust Co. 

Seward Prossor, vice-president of the 
Astor Trust Co., has been elected a director 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York. All the officers of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company were re-elected for the coming 
year. 



New York Personals. ■ 

The main office of the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company has been removed from 
Hanover square to 35 Wall street. 

Robert W. Martin, of the firm of William 
A. Read & Co., delivered an address re- 



cently at Dartmouth College on “Tendencies 
in Finance.” 

E. V. Gambier, cashier of the Merchants’ 
Exchange National, has been made a vice- 
president in addition to his former duties. 
Edward K. Cherrill, assistant cashier, be- 
comes vice-president. 

Stephen Bake*, president of the Bank of 
Manhattan, which recently acquired con- 
trol of the Bank of the Metropolis from 
the National City Company, has beert elected 
president of the Bank of the Metropolis. 
C. H. Hackett, w’ho resigned the presidency 
to make way for Mr. Baker, is now chair- 
man of the hoard. 



Irving National Exchange Bank of New 
York. 

The annual report of the directors of the 
Irving National Exchange Bank to the 
stockholders has been issued. 

It shows the total assets of the bank on 
December 19, 1911, were $31,128,896.17, 

available as follow’s: 

Available immediately $14,913,168.S3 

Available within 30 clays 7,748,094.51 

Available within four months 8,836,445.35 

Available after four months.... 2.631.187.48 

The liabilities are enumerated as fol- 
lows: Capital, $2,000,000; surplus and 

profits, $1,991,178.03; crqulation, $792,400; 
deposits, $29,342,017.51. ] f 

President Lewis F. Pierson irf his report 
says: 

For the year 1911 our net earnings 



were $386,554.35 

From which we have deducted pre- 
miums and other items 17,014.07 



Leaving balance $36^.540.48 

Dividends paid 160,000.00 

Credited to undivided profits $209,540.48 
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HASKINS & SELLS 

Certified Public Accountants 

30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 

LONDON. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, 
SAN FRANCISCO aad 

JOHN F. FORBES 
Certified Public Accountant 
CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 

ANNOUNCE 

tbe consolidation of their professional accounting 
businesses January 1, 11)12, under the tiriu name of 
Haskins dt Sells. Mr. Forbes will be the resident 
partner, with offices in the Crocker Building, 
Sau Francisco, California. 



Our guarantee account not included in our 
active assets is valued at $10,000. 

“For the Inst four years, as many of our 
shareholders are aware, your board has 
faithfully studied the problem of providing 
adequate quarters for our increasing busi- 
ness, and, after considering a number of 
propositions finally welcomed and accepted 
an offer from one of our directors and large 
stockholders, F. W. Wool worth, which pro- 
vides for the rental by the bank of ample 
space in the mammoth fifty-five story Wool- 
worth Building, which' is now being erected 
five blocks from our present location, on tlie 
entire Broadway front of the block opposite 
the Post Office, extending from Barclay 
street to Park place. 

“The building and banking room will not 
be completed for about one year, but your 
officers are greatly pleased at the prospect 
of being able to provide many conveniences 
and facilities for our patrons not available 
in our present quarters, and at the same 
time welcome the opportunity to further 
develop that close personal relationship we 
have always desired with our customers, 
whether their business be large or small. 

“The affairs of the bank have been care- 
fully supervised by your directors, whose 
examining committee has been assisted in 
its duties by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell, 
Peat & Company.” 

The officers of the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank are as follows: 

Lewis E. Pierson, president; James E. 
Nichols, vice-president; Rollin P. Grant, 
vice-president; Benjamin F. Werner, vice- 
president; Harry E. Ward, cashier; David 
H. G. Penny, assistant cashier; Richard J. 
Faust, Jr., assistant cashier; J. Franklin 
Bouker, assistant cashier. 

Interests affiliated with the Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank have secured con- 
trol of the Savoy Trust Company and the 
Broadway Trust Company. The consolida- 
tion of these trust companies will go into 
effect on February 1. The Savoy Trust 
Company was originally the Italian-Ameri- 



can Trust Co., and under that name began 
business in 1904; its title was changed to 
the Savoy Trust Co. on December 1, 1909. 
It has a capital of $500,000 and deposits of 
over $1,000,000. Emanuel Gerli has been 
its president since the start; he Is also a 
director of the Broadway Trust The capi- 
tal of the latter has been increased from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. 



Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announce the admis- 
sion to their firm of a new partner, namely 
Jerome J. Hanauer. Mr. Hanauer has been 
with the (Inn for twenty years; he entered 
its employ as office boy at the age of six- 
teen years and rapidly advanced until he 
% became manager of the bond department 
and later office manager. 



R. Ross Appleton. 

The career of R. Ross Appleton is inter- 
esting as that of a self-made man who has 
the success that he set out to obtain and 
has used the power conferred by material 
prosperity to philanthropic and unselfish 




R. Ross Appleton. 
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ends. Mr. Appleton is a banker, whose 
earlier business experience was along strictly 
commercial lines. He is now president of 
the Security Hank of New York City, and 
is well known in the cause of clean politics 
and as the man who has done more than 
any other in Greater New York to prose- 
cute the fight against tuberculosis. 

R. Ross Appleton was horn at Industry, 
Bedvcr County, Pa. 

He received his early education in the 
public schools of Beaver County. Having 
decided upon a business career, he then 
took a course at the Pittsburgh Commercial 
College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His first employment was as a clerk in a 
mercantile establishment in New Brighton, 
Pa. . He then moved to Pittsburgh and 
served for some years in the auditor’s office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. This 
led to a better position in the auditing de- 
partment of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, and in 1878 he went to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for that concern to become 
its general manager, which position he held 
with marked success for ten years. 

He withdrew from the above-named con- 
cern to organize the R. R. Appleton Com- 
pany, converters of cotton goods, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Through his 
able management of the affairs of this com- 
pany it became one of the well-known houses 
in the dry goods district. 



RUDOLPH GUENTHER 

Financial Advertising 

US Brotdway ’Phone 490 Cartkndt 

Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleased toconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 



In 1888 Mr. Appleton became a director 
of the Fourteenth Street Bank, and in 1900 
lie was elected to his present office of presi- 
dent. On August 15, 1911, the name of the 
Fourteenth Street Bank was changed to 
The Security Bank, and on August 21, 1911, 
the Twelfth Ward Bank and the Nineteenth 
Ward Bank were merged into The Security 
Bank. The combined resources of the re- 
organized institution amount to about $16,- 
000,000, and Mr. Appleton remains at the 
head of its affairs as president and a di- 
rector. 

His business activity for many years has 
been concerned with banking, although re- 
taining the presidency of the R. R. Apple- 
ton Company. He is also a director of the 
Metropolitan Safe Deposit Company and a 
director of the Northern New Jersey Trusl 
Co. 

His activity in the battle against tuber- 
culosis has made his name known throughout 
the country. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention and Cure of 
Tuberculosis and was instrumental in having 
a plank, promising support to the movement, 
inserted in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms in 1908. While working 
toward this end Mr. Appleton enlisted the 
sympathy and support of the political 
Assembly district organizations, and was 
thereby able to win the great victory in- 
volved in the acceptance of the anti-tuber- 
culosis plank. 



H. G. Lloyd Enters Morgan’s Organization. 

Horatio G. Lloyd, who became associated 
with the banking house of Drexel & Co. of 
Philadelphia two years ago, has been ad- 
mitted as a partner in the four Morgan 
firms, viz.: J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York, Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia, Morgan, 
Grenfell & Co. of London and Morgan, 
Harjes & Co. of Paris. Prior to becoming 
affiliated with Drexel & Co., Mr. Lloyd had 
been president of the Commercial Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. He is credited with having 
played an important part among the Phila- 
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President National Candy Co. 
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delphia bankers who succeeded in restoring 
confidence during the panic of 1907. It Is 
stated also that it was largely through his 
direction that nine financial institutions of 
Philadelphia were relieved in 1900 of un- 
negotiable collateral which had been taken 
to secure $2,000,000 of notes of a collapsed 
Canadian reorganization syndicate. 



Hanover National Bank of New York. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Hanover National Bank all the re- 
tiring directors were re-elected with the 
exception of James ^tillman, who withdraws 
at his own request, owing to his continued 
absence in Europe and retirement from ac- 
tive business. William V. S. Thorne, well- 
known in financial circles, was added to the 
board. 



Annual Meeting of New York Banks. 

But few changes among the officers re- 
sulted from the annual meetings of the 
New York banks, the changes which did 
occur being mainly in the directorates. It 
had been reported that Frederick B. 
Schenck would retire at the current annual 
meeting from the presidency of the Liberty 
National Bank, to become chairman of the 
board, and that Seward Presser, vice- 



president of the Astor Trust Co., would 
succeed to the presidency of the Liberty. 
While these rumored changes were not 
made, it is stated that they will be effected 
in the near future. There were, however, a 
number of additions to the hoard of the 
Liberty, the new directors being Albert H. 
Wiggin, president of the Chase National 
Bank; Otis H. Cutler, president of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; 
Newcomb Carlton, vice-president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Samuel L. 
Fuller, of Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co.; Edward 
E. Loomis, vice-president of the Delaware, 
Ivackawanna & Western Railroad; Daniel 
E. Pomeroy, vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co. ; Seward Prosser and Charlea 
H. Sabin, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

James Stillman, in accordance with his 
intention to curtail his activities, has with- 
drawn as a director from the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, the Citizens Central National 
Bank and the Lincoln National Bank. New 
directors were elected by the stockholders 
of these institutions, viz.: In the Hanover, 
William V. S. Thorne; in the Citizens Cen- 
tral, William S. Gray; and in the Lincoln 
National, Charles Elliot Warren, vice- 
president. 

In the First National Bank H. C. Fahne- 
stock declined re-election as vice-president* 
Charles D. Norton, who became a vice- 
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president of the institution l«ist year, was 
elected a director. 

Kdwnrd V. Gambier, cashier of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange National Bank, was 
elected to the additional office of vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward K. Cherrill, heretofore 
an assistant cashier, was also made a vice- 
president. Mr. Cherrill and George A. 
Graham are newly elected directors of the 
bank. 

Irving M. Shaw resigned as president of 
the Chelsea Exchange Bank, and A. E. 
Stilger, heretofore vice-president and cash- 
ier, was elected to the presidency. J. X. 
Willys, president of the Willys-Overland 
Automobile Co., who is understood to have 
recently secured a substantial interest in the 
bank, has succeeded Mr. Stilger as vice- 
president. William B. Krug and George 
Spurgeon have resigned from the directorate 
of the institution, and Joseph S. House, acsh- 
ier of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, was elected a director. Former 
President Shaw continues os a member of 
the board. 

George E. Hover, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the East River National Bank, has 
been appointed cashier, succeeding Zenas E. 
Newell. I.eander H. Thorn has been elected 
a director of the institution to fill the va- 
cancy due to the death of David Banks. 

John G. Shedd, president of Marshall 
Field & Co. of Chicago, has been elected to 
the directorate of the National Bank of 
Commerce. His election to the board fills 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of ex- 
Senator John F. Dryden. 



• Union Trust Company of New York. 

At the annual election of trustees of the 
Union Trust Company of New York the 
following individuals were elected to serve 
f or three years in the class of 191.3; Amory 
S. Carhart, Walter P. Bliss, Amos F. Eno, 
James Gore King, M. Orme Wilson, Ernest 
Iselin and Richard Delafield. 

The new members are Mr. Iselin and Mr. 
Delafield. president of the National Park 
Bank. The former was elected to succeed 
266 



his father Adrian Iselin, Jr., resigned; the 
latter to fill a vacancy. 



Chatham and Phonix National Banks of 
New York. 

At the close of business December 5, 1911, 
the Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
New York reported loans and discounts of 
$14,665316; l\ S. bonds, $951,000; other 
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stocks and bonds, $891,569; hanking house, tional Bank, to which he brings his large 
$180,000; cash and exchange, $7,313,265; experience and wide acquaintance, 
total resources, $24,001,680. The bank is The minute details of the banking busi- 
ness are familiar to Mr. Higgins, as he 
entered into the service of the Citizens' 
National Bank of Louisville, Kv., when but 
thirteen years of age, and spent two years 
there before his connection with Harvey 
F : sk & Sons, and for years after his initial 
position with the latter firm,, spent much of 
his time visiting bankers who relied upon 
his judgment and advice as to their in- 
vestments He is a native of Kentucky, and 
is forty-two years of age. Besides being a 



lti chard H. Higgins 

VICE-PRESIDENT CHATHAM AND PIIEXIX 
NATION AI. BANK OF NEW YORK 



capitalized for $2,250,000, has a surplus and 
undivided profits fund of $1,232,055, a cir- 
culation of $788,397, and deposits of $19,- 
731,228. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors Richard H. Higgins was elected 
active vice-president of the bank. Mr. Hig- 
gins is well known throughout the country, 
having been connected with Harvey Fisk 



& Sons since 1893, and a partner in the firm 
since 1900. He resigned on January 1 of 



Bert L. Haskins. 



this year, to take an active part in the up- cashier chvtham and phenix national 
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director of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, he is a director of the First 
National Bank of Scranton, Pa., and the 
Mississippi Central Railroad Co. 

Lotus G. Kaufman became president of 
the Chatham National Bank in August, 1910, 
before its consolidation with the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, which took place February 33, 
1911 . He has been engaged in banking work 
since a mere boy and resigned the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank of Mar- 
quette, Mich., to become a president of the 
Chatham National Bank of New York. Un- 
der his guidance the consolidated bank has 
grown remarkably fast. 

Bert L. Haskins, the energetic cashier of 
the Chatham and Phenix, has a banking ex- 
perience ’rhnt dates back to 1888, when lie 
was connected with the Abilene National 
Bank of Abilene, Kansas. He served with 
the old Continental Bank of St. Louis for 
fourteen years and was made manager of 
the credit department of the National Bank 
of Commerce, which absorbed the Conti- 
nental Bank. Mr. Haskins came to New 
York in 1906, as cashier of the Plicnix Na- 
tional Bank, where he remained until the 
merger with the Chatham National Bank. 

Luncheon for Col. Fries. 

Lawrence L. Gillespie of the firm of J. 
S. Bnche & Co. and former president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
gave a luncheon at the Whitehall Club on 
January 16, in honor of Col. F. H. Fries, 
president of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The guests were John Jacob Astor, Phil- 



ip S. Babcock, Jules S. Bache, Le Roy W. 
Baldwin, Howard Bayne, Harry Bronner, 
Lewis 1.. Clarke, James B. Clews, F. Cun- 
liffe-Owen, R. W. Cutler, Newman Erb, 
Frederick E. Farnsworth, Oliver C. Ful- 
ler, IT- H. Goff, Charles Hayden, Alexander 
J. Hemphill, Charles F. Hoffman, Richard 
M. Hurd, Louis G. Kaufman, Charles H. 
Keep. Willard V. King, Edwin G. Merrill, 
John W. Platten, Uzal H. McCarter, Wil- 
liam C. Poillon, James Quinlan, Charles H. 
Sabin, H. A. Scheftel, R. A. C. Smith, Ben- 
jamin Strong. Jr., George C. Van Tyl, Jr., 
Charles Elliott Warren, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Clark Williams, F. S. Witherbce, George T. 
Wilson and William Woodward. Addresses 
were made bv Mr. Fries, F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent of a trust company in Cleveland and 
Superintendent of Banks, and George C. 
Van Tuyl, Jr. 

William C. Poillon, vice-president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, presented Mr. Gil- 
lespie on behalf of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion with a loving cup in appreciation of 
his efforts for trust companies. 



New York Trust Company. 

Reproduced herewith is the new year 
statement of the New York Trust Company, 
which maintains a strictly banking depart- 
ment, a trust department and a department 
for handling transfers and coupons: 

January 1, 1912. 



Resources, 

Cash In office and banks $10,557,401.28 

Loans on collateral 22,701,106.61 

Bills purchased 5.461,403.45 

Stocks and bonds, market value 14,095,438.85 

Bonds and mortgages 1,506,175.00 

Real estate 27,015.82 

Exchanges for clearing house.. 1,777,945.57 

Interest receivable 398,541.61 

$56,525,028.19 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock $3,000,000.00 

♦Surplus and undivided profits 11,591,989.95 

(After deducting accrued taxes, 
expenses and dividend.) 

Deposits 41,031,598.10 

Checks outstanding 775.0S0.05 

Reserved for taxes 84,000.00 

Interest payable 42.360.09 



$56,525,028.19 

•January 1, 1911, $11,109,492.04. 
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Bankers’ Trust Company, New York. 

The December 21, 1911, -statement of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York re- 
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fleets a healthy increase of business. It is 
reproduced herewith in full: 



Resources. 

Bonds and mortgages $2,750,0 »0. 00 

Bonds and stocks 38,214,010.38 

Time loans and bills purchased 50. 315.070. 32 

Demand loans 17,901,853.26 

Cash on hand and in banks 33,502 979.82 

Exchanges for clearing-house.. 1,874,725.79 

Real estate 2,935,522.72 

Accrued interest receivable .... 621,306.10 



$157,115,480.39 

Liabilities. 

Capital $5,000,000.00 

Surplus ln.009,000.00 

Undivided profits 3.211.621.86 

Unpaid dividend 1,488.00 

Deposits 136,396,884.57 

Certified and other outstanding 

checks 1.745,894.17 

Accrued interest payable 683,080.07 

Reserved for taxes 76,511.72 



Willard Vinton King. 

The career of Willard V. King, president 
of the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York, stands out as an example of the suc- 
cess that may be achieved by a man who 
is fired by a worthy ambition. He started 
in business as a bank messenger, and may 
therefore he regarded, in every sense, of the 
word, as self made. Mr. King, in addition 
to his other activities, devotes time to edu- 
cational and charitable affairs. He is a 
trustee of his alma mattr, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and actively interested in the 
Archaeological Institute, the American 
School in Rome, the X. Y. Association, for 
the Blind, and other public matters. 

Willard Vinton King was bom on No- 
vember 3, ISflH, in the borough (then the 
city) of Brooklyn, X. Y. 

His early education was received in the 
Friends’ Seminar) 7 , of New York City. He 
later entered Columbia University, and 
graduated with honors in 1889 with the 
degree of A. B. 

He started out to work as a messenger in 
the Produce Exchange Bank, and remained 
with this institution for six months. He 
then went with the Continental Trust Com- 
pany, once more in the capacity' of mes- 
senger. 

His connection with the Continental Trust 
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Company covers the greater part of his 
active career. He worked his way up 
through all departments, gained a thorough 
and practical grasp of banking and trust 
problems, especially those relating to the 
management of estates and corporate trus- 
teeships, and was finally elected vice-p resi- 
dent. In 1904, the Continental Trust Com- 




pany and the New York Security and Trust 
Company were merged into the New York 
Trust Company, and he was chosen vice- 
president. 

In 1908 he resigned from the above- 
named office, to accept his present position 
of president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany. His administration of the affairs of 
this concern has been a notable success. 

While avoiding the policy of accepting a 
number of directorates, he is a director of 
the Brunswick Terminal and Railway Com- 
pany, and the City Land Improvement 
Company; and is a trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Education of the 
Chamber of Commerce, whose recent report 
inaugurated a system of teaching commer- 
cially important subjects, especially the 
Spanish language, in a thorough way under 
the supervision of the Chamber. 

Mr. King w r as appointed by Governor 
Hughes of New York, on the committee 
that investigated conditions in Wall street* 
and pioved to be one of its most aggressive 
members. 



Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn. 

At the annual meeting of the Kings- 
County Trust Co. of Brooklyn, W. J- 
Wason, Jr., was elected fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the company, a well-deserved pro- 
motion. Mr. Wason is a native of Port 
Jefferson, I.. T., and entered the company as 
a bookkeeper in 189.5. He advanced through 
the various positions of receiving teller and 
paying teller and became assistant secre- 
tary, which position he held until his recent 
promotion. At the same meeting Howard 
W. Joost was appointed assistant secretary- 



Fifth Annual Report of The National City 
Bank of Chicago. 

David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, in submitting 
the fifth annual report of his institution, on 
behalf of the hoard of directors, calls atten- 
tion to the following comparative statement 
of condition which indicates a yeafr of great 
progress; 
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Comparative Statement. 



Loans and Discounts 

U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 

Other bonds 

Cash and due from banks 




Dec. 31, 1910. 
$13,587,154.80 
800,000.00 
2,215,283.49 
9,106,420.20 


Dec. 30, 1911. 
$17,590,812.73 
800,000.00 
1,878,946.08 
10,618,300.16 






$25,708,858.49 


$30,888,058.97 


Capital stock 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Dividends unpaid 

Circulation outstanding 

Reserve for taxes 

Deposits 




$1,500,000.00 

300.000.00 

105,577.90 

23.052.00 
796,800.00 

17.500.00 
22,965,928.59 


$2w0 00, 00-0.00 

400.000. 00 
117,509.57 

30,325.50 

800.000. 00 
16,000.00 

27,524,223.90 






$25,708,858.49 


$30,888,058.97 


Statement of Profits. 

January 1, 1911, balance brought forward 

Net profits for the year 1911, after providing for all known or anticipated losses. 


$105,577.90 

224,431.67 


Carried to Surplus Account 

Dividends paid, six per cent 




$330,009.57 

$100,000.00 

112,500.00 212,500.00 




Balance forward 


$117,509.57 



“This bank was organized February 5, 
1907 — almost five years ago — and we believe 
the time is appropriate for a general re- 
view of the period. 

T. Growth of Business. 

“This is best reflected in the deposits. The 
following figures indicate a steady growth: 

Total deposits. 

February 5, 1907 (opening day) . . $2,198,337.25 

December 31. 1907 6,201,815.87 

December 31, 1908 12,344,125.88 

December 31, 1909 15,243,602.94 

December 31, 1910 22,965,928.59 

December 31, 1911 27,524,223.90 

IT. Profits. 

“Net profits earned to date— $817,509.57. 
This is an average annual retirm on the 



capital of 10.55 per cent. These profits 
have been disposed of as follows: 



Dividends paid at 6% (beginning 

April 1, 1908) $360,000.00 

Added to Surplus Account 100,000.00 

At credit of’ undivided profits, 

December 31, 1911 117,509.57 

Profits re-invested in purchase of 
the deposits and good will of the 
Hamilton National Bank 240,000.00 



Total as above 817,509.57 



“Two offices have been furnished during 
the period, and the cost of the furniture 
and fixtures has been charged off. 

III. Losses. 

“Our policy has been to avoid large loans, 
and no heavy single loss has occurred dnr- 
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ing the period. We have, however, en- 
countered the ordinary losses incident to the 
business. The total of these for the five 
years is $10.5,566.26, which is one-fifth of 
one per cent, per annum on the average 
loans carried during that period. 

IV. Bond Department. 

“A bond department has been satisfac- 
torily established, and is a most important 
branch of our business. The bonds car- 
ried by the department usually amount to 
about $2,000,000, and are always valued on 
a conservative basis.” 



Chicago Banks Hold Annual Meetings. 

The national hanks of Chicago held their 
annual meetings on Tuesday, January 0. 
There were few changes in the directorates 
of the banks, one of the most notable being 
the retiring of George F. Baker, of New 
York, from the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Continental a Commercial. 

There were some changes in officers, most 
of which had been slated and consequently 
caused little surprise. William G. Schroeder. 
who was formerly cashier of the Old Con- 
tinental National Bank, and during the last 
year had been secretary' of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, is given the 
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title of vice-president, while George B. 
Caldwell, manager of the bond department 
of the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, has been made a vice- 
president of that institution. The only 
change in the directors of the Continental 
and Commercial National was the election 
of William H. R. Ream to succeed John 
F. Harris, of New York. 

First National Bank. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank George F. 
Baker, who is gradually relinquishing busi- 
ness connections, resigned, and Marvin 
Hughitt was elected in his place. At the 
meeting of the directors following, the offi- 
cial staff was re-clectcd with these changes 
and additions: C. N. Gillett, who has held 
the title of cashier in addition to that of 
vice-president, gives up the former posi- 
tion, continuing as vice-president; H. A. 
Howland, formerly assistant cashier, was 
elected cashier; W. J. Lawlor, R. F. Nevv- 
hall. and George H. Dunscomb were elected 
assistant cashiers; C. R. McKay becomes 
an official of the hank as manager of the 
transit and general books department, and 
J. W. T.ynch as manager of the credit and 
statistical department. Orville Peckham, 
who has been attorney for the bank for 
many years, recently met with a serious 
accident and, though recovering, decided to 
retire. He is succeeded by Edward Eagle 
Brown as attorney. John Nash Ott be- 
comes assistant attorney. 

All officers of the First Trust and Savings 
were re-elected. 



National Bank of the Republic. 



The stockholders of the National Bank 
of the Republic added Ira M. Cobe and 
Samuel C. Scotten to the hoard. Edw. F. 
Swift, Averill Tilden and L. B. Patterson 
were added to the board of the Dearborn 
National Bank. G. M. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, who has 
been connected with that hank for forty- 
three years, retired. 
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Illinois Trust & Sayings Bank. 

The directors of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank held their annual meeting and 
re-elected the following officers: President, 
John J. Mitchell; vice-president, Frederick 
T. Haskell; vice-president, Chauncev Keep; 
vice-president, Henry A. Blair; cashier, B. 
M. Chattell; secretary, William H. Hinkle. 
The same list of assistant cashiers and sec- 
retaries was also chosen. Net profits for 
the year w r ere $1,453,354, equal to 29.06 per 
cent, on the bank’s $5,000,000 capital. There 
was transferred $1,000,000 in undivided 
profits to the surplus account, making the 
total surplus $9,000,000, against the share 
capital of $5,000,000. The bank paid 20 per 
cent, in dividends during the year, and 
nothing was charged to profit and loss. 

Standard Trust and Savings. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Standard Trust and Savings 
Bank, the former directors w^ere re-elected 
and at a meeting of the directors held later 
the former officers were re-elected. 

State Bank of Chicago. 

The State Bank of Chicago directors at a 
meeting of the board voted to transfer 
$500,000 from undivided earnings to surplus 
account, thus raising the surplus of the 
bank to $2,000,000. The capital of the bank 
is $1,500,000 and the deposits $25,000,000. 

Colon i at. Trust and Savings. 

The Colonial Trust and Savings Bank 
shareholders elected W. R. Morehouse and 
J. M. Hopkins to the board of directors, 
and S. B. Thomas dropped out. The re- 
tiring officers were re-elected. 

Northern Trust Company. 

The Northern Trust Company stockhold- 
ers re-elected the directors whose terms had 
expired and also the officers. The directors 
re-elected were: A. C. Bartlett, William A. 
Fuller, Ernest A. Hamill, Marvin Hughitt, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Martin A. Ryerson, 
Albert A. Sprague, Solomon A. Smith and 
Byron L. Smith. 

Western Trust Company. 



a vice-president of the Central Trust Co., 
the following officers of the Western Trust 
Co. have been assigned to similar positions 
with the Central Trust Co.; Walter H. Wil- 
son, vice-president; William C. Cook, vice- 
president; Addison Corneau, assistant cash- 
ier; Louis Schroeder, manager of bond de- 
partment; J. H. Musson, manager of for- 
eign exchange department, and W. G. Wall- 
ing, one of the managers of the trust de- 
partment. 

Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 

At Ihe annual meeting of the Merchants’ 
Loan Sc Trust Co., five new members w'ere 
added to its hoard of trustees through the 
election of Frank H. Armstrong, Henry P. 
Croweli, Seymour Morris, John G. Shedd 
and Albert A. Sprague, 2d. At the same 
meeting tlie directors voted a transfer of 
$1,000,000 from undivided profits to the sur- 
plus account, bringing that account up to 
$6,000,000, or twice that of its capital. 
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Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 

The Harris Trust and Savings Bank en- 
joyed a prosperous year in 1911, earning 
53.56 per eent. net on its $1,500,000 capital 
stock. The volume of its bond sales for th : 
year surpassed all previous records and the 
growth of business in its banking and 
trust departments caused a considerable 
expansion of profits. In the previous year 
the bank earned approximately forty per 
cent, on a capital of $1,250,000. On its 
combined capital and surplus, amounting to 
$3,000,000, the earnings of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank in 1911 were equivalent 
to 26.78 per cent 



Union Trust of Detroit Doubles Capital. 

In order to meet the requirements of the 
New York Stock Exchange that companies 
which act ns trustee for securities listed on 
that Exchjnge must have a capital of not 
less than $1,000,000, the Union Trust Co. 
of this city has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 'The stock of 
the company is now quoted at 168, and the 
new shares were offered to stockholders at 
par. The company has recently been ex- 
panding its business rapidly and desires to 
place itself in a position to act as trustee 
for securities listed in New York. 
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First National Bank of Detroit. 

George E. Lawson, for some time one of 
the vice-presidents of the People’s State 
Bank of Detroit, Mich., has been elected a 
Wee-president of the First National Bank, 
to supply the vacancy made through the 
election of Emory W. Clark to the presi- 
dency. 



Pittsburgh Bank Elections. 

Annual meetings of all the national banks 
any many state banks have been held with 
very few changes as the net result. The 
most important action was that taken by 
the First National of Allegheny, the elec- 
tion of four new members to the board be- 
ing incident to the purchase bv the bank’s 
directors of all the stock of the bank for- 
merly owned by the First National of Pitts- 
burgh, any connection as to stock ownership 
between the two institutions being severed 
by the transfer. The purchase and sale of 
Ihe stock was an amicable one and the fol- 
lowing well-known Pittsburghers were 
elected to ftil vacancies caused by the pur- 
chase: W. D. Henry, president of the Na- 
tional Fireproofing Company; William M. 
Scaife, vice-president of the* Airtight Steel 
Tank Company; G. A. Herman, treasurer 
of the H. R. Walter Lumber Company, and 
J. Bruce Orr, attorney. 
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New directors in other banks of the city 
are: Columbia National, J. H. Hammond; 
Commercial National, A. C. Robinson; Dia- 
mond National, James L. Stuart; Exchange 
National, Frank M. Wallace; First Na- 
tional, Frank B. Nimick and L. M. Plumer; 
Liberty National, J. P. Saunders; Mellon 
National, Arthur V. Davis; Third National, 
Reuben Miller, H. W. Neely, E. L. Messier 
and A. R. Hamilton; Central Trust Com- 
pany, IT. G. Hetzei; East End Savings and 
Trust, J. J. O’Conner, Jr., and J. H. Bialas; 
Liberty Savings Bank, J. F. Saunders; Bank 
of Pittsburgh, N. A., J. R. McGinley. 

Only one change was made in the director- 
ship of any of the McKeesport banks, and 
only two changes in any of the banks of the 
boroughs. The change in the McKeesport 
bank was in the First National of that place, 
J. B. Van Wagner being chosen a director. 
The borough changes are First National of 
Etna, C. J. M. Stoll and in the First Na- 
tional of Oakmont, E. F. Rumberger. 

Two notable financial Institutions of 
Pittsburgh have made large additions to 
their surplus accounts beside declaring regu- 
lar quarterly dividends. The board of di- 
rectors of tfie Union Trust Company added 
$1 ,.300,000 to surplus, making that account 
now $29,000,000 and the total capital and 
surplus account $80,500,000, the surplus be- 
ing ncurly twenty-nine times the capital, a 
statistical position approximated by very 
few institutions of the country. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of twenty-five per 
cent, was declared as well. This declaration 
comes on the heels of an extra Christmas 
dividend of six per cent. 

The Union Savings Bank was the other 
institution which made an addition to sur- 
plus. The directors added $50,000 to the 
account, making the surplus now $1,750,000. 
The board also declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of six per cent. 



Many Changes in Philadelphia Banks, 

Though there was not a single contest in 
the thirty odd annual* hank elections held in 
Philadelphia, many changes took place. A 
new president and director was chosen by 



the Ninth National, Ira W. Barnes, former- 
ly of the Union National, Mahanoy City, 
succeeding John E. Mitchell, but in other 
instances the alterations in personnel of 
management were of minor import 

The Southwark National increased its 
directorate by one member, electing George 
Anderson. Elmer E. Lindemuth was chosen 
a director of the Western National to suc- 
ceed Henry Clay, deceased. The Sixth Na- 
tional elected three new members as fol- 
lows: Harrison C. Rea, E. Stockton Wood- 
ward and Norman C. Ives. 

The Fourth Street National list showed 
the re-election of the old hoard. Roland 
L. Taylor, who recently resigned the presi- 
dency of the Philadelphia Trust Company, 
and who was a director of the Fourth Street 
National, did not appear in the list. He 
retired at his own request. At the Franklin 
National, Edgar C. Felton, president of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and Robert C. 
Drayton, of the Penn Mutual Life, were 
added to the directorate. J. C. Frankland 
was made an assistant cashier of the Frank- 
lin. A. A. Jackson, second vice-president of 
the Girard Trust Company, was chosen a 
director of the Central National. Stock- 
holders of the National Bank of German- 
town elected Howard Smith to succeed Thos. 
B. Homer, deceased, and E. Eldridge Pen- 
nock succeeded Wm. Roteh Wisher, de- 
ceased. Horatio G. Lloyd was elected a 
member of the Girard National Board. 

At the First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust 
Company, of which former Secretary of the 
Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw, is president, a 
profit sharing plan was voted upon. It will 
be participated in by officers arid clerks of 
the institution. 



Bank Day in Boston. 

January 9 was “bank day” in Boston, as 
all hut one of the twenty-three national 
hanks held their annual meetings for elec- 
tion of directors. 

During the past two years there has been 
no change in the number of national banks, 
compared with a net loss of one in 1909. 
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The only dividend change during the year 
was the initial declaration of two per cent, 
by the Mutual. There was no change in 
bank capital. 

In the past fourteen years the number of 
national banks in Boston has been reduced 
from fifty-seven to twenty-three as the re- 
sult of consolidations, liquidations and fail- 
ures. In 1898 on a capital of $4-9,650,000 the 
average dividend paid by the fifty-seven na- 
tional" banks in Boston was 2.3 per cent. 
Today the average dividend paid on a capi- 
tal of $23,800,000 is 8.9 per cent. There 
has accordingly been a decrease in fourteen 
years of $25,850,000 in capital, or over fifty 
per cent., while the amount paid in divi- 
dends has increased $976,050, or eighty-five 
per cent. 

Norwood P. Hallowed of Ihe National 
Bank of Commerce has the distinction of 
being the eldest national bank president in 
Boston, being seventy-four years old in 
February, while Henry S. Grew of the Na- 
tional Union Bank is the youngest, aged 
thirty-six years. 

Atlantic — William Read, William G. Peck, 
H. K. Mallett, O. M. Wentworth, Isaac W. 
Chick, Edgar L. Rhodes, Arthur W. Haines, 
Increase E. Noyes. Charles H. Adams, 
Charles H. Breck, Walter H. Roberts, Wil- 
liam G. Shillaber and William B. Denison. 

Vacancy in board caused bv death of 
George F. Putnam was not filled. 

Bovlston — Harry W. Cumner, Henry A. 
Belcher, Edward C. Mills. Edward A. 
Church, Paul E. Fitzpatrick, J. Nelson 
Parker, Marcell N. Smith, Edwin B. Holmes, 
Charles C. Hoyt, Arthur F. Luke and 
Charles W. Bailey. 

Paul E. Fitzpatrick succeeds James A. 
Houston. 

Commercial — I vers W. Adafhs, Charles F. 
Cutler. Edward Hobart, Benjamin N. John- 
son, Benjamin B. Perkins, Arthur W. Pope, 
Edmund Reardon, Nathaniel J. Rust, John 
Shepard, Arthur H. Soden, Gilmer Clap]) 
and Hobart Ames. 

Eliot — J. H. White, D. N. Skillings, James 
H. Proctor, L.‘ S. Tuckermnn, Henry B. 
Spragve, H. L. Burragc, Edwin Hale Ab- 
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hot, Edwin F. Atkins, F. Lothrop Ames, 
F. \V. F.stabrook, Charles F. Ayer, Garrard 
Comly. 

Fourth — Edwin Chapman, W. H. Cotuint, 
A. W. Newell, Ruben Ring, Charles H. 
Farnsworth, James S. Murphy, Charles H. 
Moulton, Edward F. Woods, A. N. Parlin, 
Moses N. Arnold, A. S. Eustis, J. P. Lyman, 
Thomas Cunningham, GeoflFry B. I^ehy, 
Robert W. Williamson, J. C. F. Slayton, 
George S. Wright and Frank L. Ripley. 

First — John Carr, William H. Hill, 
George A. Draper, Daniel G. Wing, J. W. 
Weeks. E. E. BlodgHt, Calvin Austin, Sid- 
ney W. Winslow, G. W. Brown, Wallace F. 
Robinson, It. W. Bovden, Charles A. Morss. 
R. J. Edwards, Charies S. Mcllen, Robert 
F. Herrick, Janes H. Hustis, John W. Hal- 
lowed, John R. Me com her, Charles F. 
Brooker. Andrew W. Preston, C. G. Rice, 
George R. White, Charles A. Stone, Fred- 
eric C. McDuffie, William Skinner, James J. 
Storrow, Wilmot R. Evans and Herbert W. 
Mason. 

C. G. Rice fills the vacancy caused by the 
death of his father, N. W. Rice. Further 
additions lo the board are James H. Hustis. 
vice-president of the New York Central, in 
charge of Boston & Albany; John W. Hal- 
lowed, of Stone & Webster and John R. 
Maoomher of N. W. Harris & Co. 

First Ward — Samuel N. Mavo, George W. 
Mos?s, Alfred E. Cox, William McKie, Fred 
McQuecten and John E. Lynch. 

Merchants — T. Jefferson Coolidge, Howard 
Stockton, E. V. R. Thayer, Francis I.. Hig- 
ginson. Charles W. Amory. Arthur B. Sils- 
bee, George P. Gardner, 'Timothy E. Bvrnes 
and George Wigglesworth, C. Minot Weld, 
J. L. Richards and Henry Parkman. 

The additions were C. Minot Weld, J. L. 
Richards and Henry Parkman. Eugene V. 
R. Thayer was elected president, succeed- 
ing Arthur B. Silsbee. 

Mutual — C. H. W. Foster, Edmund D. 
Codman, Walter S. Crane, Alexander H. 
Ladd, George W. Cobb and George U. 
Crocker. 

National Bank of Commerce — W. R. 
Driver, William J. Ladd, N. P. Hallowed, 
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X. Penrose Hallowell, William Endicott, 
Jr., Samuel Carr, Thomas X. Perkins, Phil- 
ip Stockton and Edwin S. Webster. 

Xational Market of Brighton — F. G. New- 
hall, G. A. Fuller, M. A. Hall, Stephen 
Moore, H. W. Baxter, Jr., George E. Brock, 
H. E. Bothfeld and G. A. Marsh. 

Xational Rockland — Edwin U. Curtis, 
Frank Ferdinand, Henry A. Ruter, Charles 
Gaston Smith, Henry P. Nawn, William A. 
Gaston, Frederic W. Rugg, R. Elmer 
Townsend, W. L. Ratcliffe and A. L. 
Brown. 

Mr. Browrn, who is cashier, succeeds John 
F. Xewton, who has retired owing to ill- 
health, after continuous service of 34 years. 

Xational Security — C. R. Batt, Frank M. 
Ferrin, J. X. Damon, Albert E. Gladivin 
and George E. Glover. 

National Shawm lit — Oliver Ames, Timothy 
E. Byrnes, M. P. Clough, Harold J. Coo- 
lidgc, Jacob F. Brown, Francis A. Foster, 
William A. Gaston, Edwin F. Greene, Hen- 
ry L. Higginson, Henry S. Howe, Frederick 
S. Moseley, Joseph B. Russell, Francis B. 
Sears, William S. Spaulding, James B. 
Stearns, Frank G. Webster, Jeremiah Wil- 
liams, Moses Williams, Robert Winsor, Al- 
fred S. Woodworth, Charles F. Choate, Jr., 
Frank B. Bemis, Charles K. Cobb, Charles 
A. T.ocke, Harold Murdock, C. Minot Weld, 
Charles Harden, Charles A. Vialle, Eliot 
Wadsworth,* Albert Stone, William H. Wel- 
lington, Eben S. Draper, Robert Homans, 
Ronald T. I.yman, Chas. D. Sias and 
Horatio Xew'hall. 

Four new names were added to the board: 
Robert Homans, lawyer; Ronald T. Lyman, 
mill treasurer; Chas. D. Sias, of Chase & 
Sanborn, and Horatio Xew’hall. Geo. W. 
Wells retires on account of ill health. 

Xational Union — X. H. Emmons, A. A. 
Lawrence, Theophilus Parsons, William 
Farnsworth. James R. Hooper, Francis W. 
Fabynn. Philip Dexter, Henry S. Grew, 
Philip Y. DcXormandie, Ralph B. Wil- 
liams. Stedman Buttrick, Chester C. Rumrill 
and William Aniory. 

William Amory was added to the board. 

Xew England — Charles A. I,ocke, George 
S. Mumford, A. Wilder Pollard, Stephen W. 
Holmes, Edward J. Bntler and Arthur P. 
Stone. 

Old Boston — Louis Curtis, Horace D. 
Chapin, K. X. Fenno, H. G. Curtis, R. A. 
Boit, C. F. Adams 2d, Manley U. Adams. 
Howard Stockton and Ingersoll Bowditch| 

Horace D. Chapin succeeds Arthur 
Amory, deceased. 

Peoples — Timothy Smith, W. S. Leland, 
George F. Child, A. J. Foster, Lee M. 
Friedman, J. J. Phelan, Walter Shaw, Fred 



L. Morgan, John K. Whiting and Charles 
L. Gagnebis. 

During the year F. O. White resigned, and 
John K. Whiting and Charles L. Gagnebis 
were added to the board. 

South End — J. G. Blake, John F. Buerkel, 
T. W. Carter, Randall G. Moms, Josiah H. 
Goddard, John Taylor, Charles A. Smith 
and Stephen W. Holmes. 

John F. Buerkel was added to the board. 

State National Bank — Frederic Amory, 
Allen Curtis, Lester Leland, Gordon Ab- 
bott, Alfred L. Aiken, John J. Rogers, 
George G. Davis, Alfred L. Ripley, Alfred 
D. Foster, Frank W. Stearns, Charles E. 
Cutting, Robert H. Stevenson, Jr., S. Parker 
Bremer, Lewis P. Bartlett, Jr., Frederick A. 
blather and Robert W. Atkins. 

Webster & Atlas National Bank — Walter 
Ilunnewell, John W. Farwell, Joseph S. 
Bigelow, Charles B. Barnes, Jr., Jonn P. 
Lyman, Alfred Bowditch, Amory Eliot, 




When a manufacturer Is forced to talk AROUND his 
product instead of ABOUT it. it’s a dead sure sign that 
there’s something WRONG “in the works.” 

We don’t rely on SOPHISTRIES and FLATT FRY. 

We don t have to coddle the VANITY oi snobs to sell 
the STE W ART SPEFDOMKTFK. 

We PROVE that it’s the BEST speedometer that s 
ever been made 

We TELL WHY and we can GUARANTEE every 
“whv.” 

We give ihe GUARANTEE because the Stewart 
DOESN’T GIVE OUT. 

Made in the world’s MODEL speedometer factory. 

Every part CRAFTED like a watch. 

Turned out by AUTOMATIC 
machinery. 

II it weren’t the best of any. It 
wouldn’t be used by so many. 

On HOUR cars out of El VE. 

“ALWAYS ON THE JOB." 

Ste.vart Speedometers are at- 
tractive— beautifully made — open I 
dials — large figures — easily read— > 
absolutely accurate: 100. 000- mile 
season odometer: 100-mile trip 
register. can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile. Strongest flexible 
shaft, drop forged swivel joints (an 
exclusive feature), quiet road Speedometers, flh to JflO 

V lic»'l v:i- irs. ( lnrk ( 'itinbina'-ions. flfr to >70 




Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Co. 
1863 Diversey Boulevard Chicago, U. S. A. 

Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles 

Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Indianapolis Kansas City 1-ondon Paris 
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The Newest and Most Practical Advertising 





FOR YOUR BANK 



THE DAILY MEMO POCKET CALENDAR 



si \ bl-montiilj dill] Leal calendint carrying your advertise- 
merit ou each leaf, allow engagements to b* n*>t-ert ahead, 
ami forgotten until the day comes. THEN— 

There they are. 

The Greatest Help for Salesmen and 
Business Men 

A 3‘2-page Memo Hook in the pocket of 
front cover for addresses, phones, etc. 

This pocket alio holds rommutu 
tion Ticket* and Business 
Cards. 



It Is protitable to 
start the use of this cal- 
endar now or at any time in 
the year, as the first two mouths’ 
p can be for any two months in the year. 



A Fine 
Leather 
Cover with 

your Name 
Sta nped in Gold 



Special Discounts for Orders before April 1st 



THE ROCKWELL PRINTING CO., 1112 Clinton Si., Hoboken, N. J. 



Write NOW for Full Description and Methods foe Effective Use. 



Robert H. Gardiner, William R. Cording- 
ley, Homer B. Richardson, Theodore G. 
Bremer and Richard S. Russell. 

Winthrop— Wilmot R. Evans, Wilmot R. 
Evans, Jr., C. FI. Ramsay, Robert F. Her- 
rick, A. Willis Small, Philip Stockton and 
Gordon Abbott. 



Mass. Bank Commissioner Resigns. 

Bank Commissioner Arthur B. Chapin of 
Massachusetts has tendered to Governor 
Foss his resignation, to take effect on the 
qualification of his successor. Mr. Chapin 
resigns to become vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Boston, to 
succeed John Oldfield, deceased. His term 
would expire in 1912. 

Mr. Chapin was appointed by Governor 
Draper to his present office to succeed 
Pierre Jay, after having served four years 
as State treasurer. During his term of 
office lie has instituted many progressive 
schemes that have worked to the benefit of 
the commonwealth. Among them is the 
savings bank insurance plan and the school 
savings idea. He is a resident of Holyoke 
and has served as mayor of that city. 

In his letter to the Governor, Mr. Chapin 
says: “My term of office will soon expire 
(next March) and I have been offered the 
position as a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., Boston, which I desire to 
2S0 



accept I hereby tender my resignation as 
bank commissioner of the commonwealth to 
take effect January 15, 1912, or sooner if 
my successor shall previously be appointed 
and qualifies." 



Hartford (Conn.) National Bank. 

The directors of the Hartford National 
Bank of Hartford, Conn., have elected 
Cashier Frank P. Furlong to the additional 
office of vice-president — a newly created 
post. He was alsd elected a director of the 
institution, succeeding the late Pliny Jewell. 
Mr. Furlong has held the cashiership of 
the institution since 1900. He had prior 
to that served as postmaster of the city, 
and had also been a city councilman, alder- 
man, police commissioner and president of 
the police board. Addison G. Brainerd has 
become an assistant cashier of the bank. 



National Commercial Bank of Albany. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Bank these directors were 
elected: Robert C. Pruvn, Anthony N. 
Brady, James H. Manning, Robert L. 
Fryer, Frederick L. Tillinghast, George H. 
Thatcher, John E. Walker, Gerrit Y. Lan- 
sing, Charles H. Sabin, Louis I. Waldman, 
Frank C. Herrick, Andrew S. Draper, Ed- 
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ward J. Hussey, Albert Hessberg, James H. 
Perkins, Russell E. Sard, Edmund N. 
Huy ok and Frank W. Kelly. 



First National Bank of Albany. 

The new board of directors of the First 
National have elected two vice-presidents, 
allowing the vacancy in the office of presi- 
dent, caused by the death of Frederick A. 
Mead, to remain unfilled. It is understood 
that the directors have a banker of another 
city, a man of unusual ability, in view for 
the office of president. John J. Gallogly 
was re-elected first vice-president and Hugh 
A. Arnold chosen second vice-president, 
succeeding Horace G. Young, who resigned 
to take an extended trip abroad. Mr. Ar- 
nold was also re-nppointed cashier. 



German-American Bank of Buffalo In- 
creases Capital. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
German-American Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, an increase of the stock of the 
bank was authorized from $300,000, its pres- 
ent capital, to $500,000. The new stock is 
to be sold at $900 a share, and the amount 
realized, $100,000, will give the bank a sur- 
plus of $.>00,000, in addition to the $.500,000 
capital. The bank reports that the new 
stock was largely over-subscribed and will 
be fully paid in on February 1. At the 
annual election all of the present officers 
and directors were re-elected. 

According to the statement of condition 
rendered at the close of business September 
29 last, the bank had total resources of 
$7,016,407, which included loans, $4,280,30.5; 
U. S. and other bonds, $1,238,328, and cash 
on hand and in banks, $1,222,774. The 
bank’s building was valued at $27.5,000. 
Deposits aggregated $6,374,989, and besides 
its $300,000 capital and $300,000 surplus, the 
bank had net undivided profits amounting 
to $11,418. 

Edwin G. S. Miller is president; Henry 
C. Zeller, vice-president, and Edward A. 
Wepprer, cashier. 



New Assistant Cashier, Franklin Na- 
tional. 

At a recent meeting of the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia, John C. 
Frank land was elected assistant cashier. 
Mr. Frankland has been engaged in bank- 
ing since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, College Depart- 
ment, class of 1899. In that year he en- 
tered the service of the Merchants National 
of Philadelphia, where he acted as secre- 
tary in the executive department and as 



chief clerk. Early in 1906 he resigned to 
become secretary and treasurer of the 
Wayne Junction Trust Company, then or- 
ganizing. In 1908 he went to the Franklin 




John C. Frankland 

J’HANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

National as manager of the Department of 
Analysis and was elected assistant cashier 
January 1, 1912. In May, 1911, Mr. Frank- 
land was elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, a position he has held with con- 
spicuous ability. 



American Real Estate Company. 



The twenty-fourth annual financial state- 
ment of the American Real Estate Company, 
recently published, shows this corporation, 
which is the oldest operating in the New 
York real estate field, to be in its usual 
sound and flourishing condition. 
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The statement shows total assets of over 
$?t .000,000, with capital and surplus of over 
$- 2 , 000 , 000 . 

The past year has apparently been one 
of intensive development with the company, 
as the statement shows no large acquisitions 
of new properties. Title to the Hendrik 
Hudson apartment house on Riverside Drive 
and Cathedral Parkway, New York, whose 
purchase by this company w*as announced 
in December, it is stated in the report, 
would be taken February 1, so this property 
did not appear in the statement of assets 
for 1911. 

Development work upon the unimproved 
properties of the company lying along the 
lines of the proposed new subway extensions 
in the Borough of the Bronx was pushed 
during the year and these properties will 
soon be ready for the market. This com- 
pany also holds a number of valuable im- 
proved properties, office and loft buildings, 
in the mid-town district and high-grade 
apartment houses in the upper west side of 
Manhattan and the well-known Areco dis- 
trict of the Bronx. 

The financial statement of the company, 
as usual, bears the certificate of certified 
public accountants to whose audit the books 
have been submitted for many years and 
the certificate of the Heal Estate Board of 
Brokers, as appraisers, who certify that the 
valuations shown by the company are sound 
and conservative. Through this independent 
audit and appraisal, this company has vol- 
untarily given the public the exact measure 
of publicity which is now being demanded 
of corporations generally. 

This company has for many years financed 
its real estate operations by offering its 
direct obligations to the public with great 
success, and its six per cent, bonds are rec- 
ognized favorites in the investment field. 



Columbia National Bank of Buffalo. 

A most noteworthy statement has been 
issued by the Columbia National Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The figures quoted cover 
the last decade, when the present manage- 
ment took control The report is repro- 
duced herewith in full: 



Bank of Buffalo. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of this bank held on December 29, 1911, a 
by-law was regularly adopted creating the 
position of “assistant to the president,” with 
powers equal to that of the other officers 
to sign on behalf of the bank any and all 
checks, drafts, and other orders for the 
payment and disposition of moneys, credits, 
items and properties of any kind, at any 
time held by the bank’s correspondents or 
by others for its account. 

The board of directors at the same meet- 
ing appointed the following new officers: 
Ralph Crov, assistant to the president; 
Louis 0. Olden, assistant cashier; Charles 
D. Appleby, assistant cashier. 

New Director in Boatmen’s Bank, St. 

Louis. 

W. K. Stanard was elected a director of 
the Boatmen’s Bank, at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders, in place of his 
father, E. O. Stanard, w!m> has retired from 
active business. The other members of the 
board are the same as last year, and the 
officers of the bank are Edwards Whittaker, 
president; William H. Thomson and Mur- 
ray Carleton, vice-presidents; E. W. Hub- 
bard, cashier; E. L. Taylor and C. R. Laws, 
assistant cashiers. 



Broad and Market National Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. 

The following w r ere elected directors at 
the annual meeting: John O’Connor, Chris- 
tian Fleissner, George H. Lambert, R. Rus- 
sell Brant, John Nieder, Morris Colin, 
Harrv M. Friend, Joseph Samuel, George 
H. Fritz, Louis J. Beers, George Weyrauch, 
Walter C. Jacobs, Charles H. Stewart, 
Theodore S. Fettinger, Henry S. Altai, 
Frank Wadsworth, David King. 

The Broad and Market National Bank 
reduced its board from twenty-seven to 
seventeen. 



CANADA 

Bank Internationale Du Canada. 



Jan. 1, 1902 



Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus and profits 50,000.00 

Bonds 340,000.00 

Cash and reserve. 350,000. 00 

Loans 874.000.00 

Deposits 1,223.000.00 

Resources 1,599.000.00 

Real estate 35,000.00 

Dividends paid pre- 
vious year None 



Jan. 1. 1912 
$2,000,000.00 

1.099.000. 00 

3.700.000. 00 

2.956.000. 00 

9.417.000. 00 

11.170.000. 00 

16.075.000. 00 
None 

260,000.00 



Tlte officers of this progressive bank are: 
George F. Rand, president: Seymour 11. 
Knox, vice-president; Louis H. Gathoefer, 
cashier; Emil Diffine and James H. Hall, 
assistant cashiers. 



The Bank Internationale, the new Can- 
adian banking house of which Sir Rodolphe 
Forget is president, is now in full running 
order, and the latest return of the Canadian 
Government shows it to be in a most healthy 



state. 

The paid-up capital exceeds $1,000,000 
(the total authorized capital of $10,000,000 
having been fully subscribed) and the de- 
posits up to December 31 last amounted to 
$072,000, which, considering the bank has 
only been running for about three month?, 
augurs well for the ultimate success of the 
institution. 
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The Problem — 
of Advertising 
Copy— Solved 

If you want good, up-to-date, virile, convincing, and 
withal dignified, copy for your newspaper advertise- 
ments, form letters, circulars, booklets, etc., during the 
year 1912, secure the right now to use exclusively in 
your community the MacGREGOR BANK ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 

The 4th Series, just issued, consists of these different 
sets: 

160 Commercial Bank Advertisements, Price $6.00 
75 Savings Bank Advertisements. “ 5.00 

52 Trust Company and Safe Deposit “ 3.00 

25% off if you buy two or more sets. 

The same set not to be sold to more than one bank in a 
place. 

These prices all include a copy of either the fourth 
edition of the $1.25 bank advertising text-book, “PUSH- 
ING YOUR BUSINESS,” or a copy of our new book, 
“2000 POINTS FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING,” the price of which is $1.50. 

All the advertisements and both books were written by 
T. D. MacGregor, who probably has had more experi- 
ence in this line of work than any other man in the 
country. 

If you need more special service ask for information 
concerning our Individual Advertising Preparation Ser- 
vice for Banks. 
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An unusually strong and influential board 
of directors, combined with a staff of thor- 
oughly trained and efficient officials, would 
indicate that before many months another 
of Canada's strong banks will be sharing in 
the unparalleled prosperity of the Do- 
minion. 

The general manager of the new bank is 
Mr. J. Godfrey Bird, formerly connected 
with the Bank of Toronto, and thoroughly 
conversant with Canadian banking affairs, 
through his long sendee with that bank in 
its Board of Trade Branch in Montreal. 

Associated with Mr. Bird are M. Norbert 
deSenn, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, who comes to Canada with a long 
experience gained with the Credit Lyonnais; 
F. G. liamsden, inspector, for many years 
with the Bank of Toronto, and Roland 
Gomery, secretary, formerly with the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

The Bank has now some seven branches, 
including the Paris office, situated at 60 
rue de la Vietoire, under the management 
of M. Laurctte. 



MEXICO 

Bank of Sonora. 

From a copy of the balance sheet of the 
Bank of Sonora as of December 31, 1911, 
just received, it is quite evident that peace 



has been restored in Mexico. The dividend 
for the year was sixteen per cent, and the 
shares are quoted at 220 to 225. 

The bank conducts a general commercial 
banking business under five departments t 
financial, savings, bonds, foreign exchange 
and real estate. It has a paid-up capital of 
$1,500,000 and surplus funds of $1,200,000,. 
giving a book value of $180 for each of its 
$100 shares. Total resources amount to- 
$1 5,525,704.25 as follows: 

ASSETS. 

Pash In central office and branches. $1,682,294.19 



Bills receivable 2,646.592.32 

Investment securities 51 S. 766. 52 

Real estate 205, 837.33 

Furniture and flxtuns 4 1,421.63 



Commercial credits, demand loans, 
bonds and mortgngres, due from 
banks, agents and correspondents. 10,430.792.26 

$15,525,704.25 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $1,500,000.00 

Surplus 1.200. 000.00 

Circulation 2,770,515.00- 

Demand and time deposits, due 
banks and correspondents, credit 
accounts 10,055,189.25 



$15,525,704.25 

The bank has branches at Chihuahua, 
Guayinas, Nogales and Alamos, and is a 
member of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 



WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 



AN ARTISTIC REFLECTOR FOR BANKS 



T HE artistic shape of the Mefco Re- 
flector for Tungsten lamps, illus- 
trated herewith, makes it especially 
appropriate for use in banks, as it goes well 
with the customary bank furniture. H. G. 
McFadden & Company of New York have 
designed the Mefco Reflector with the idea 
of combining artistic appearance with effi- 
ciency and to make the shade harmonize 
with a modern fixture design. The Mefco 
is made of a pure w r hite glass, plated on the 
outside with a delicate shade of pale green 
glass and is blowrn (not presited) in artistic 
form. 

This outside color, when illuminated by a 
Tungsten lamp, changes from a delicate 
green to a pale primrose tint which is very 
cheerful and restful to the eyes and permits 
sufficient light to pass through to thoroughly 



illuminate ceilings and side w'alls, the sur- 
plus light being thrown back through the 
reflecting surface. 
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Hon. Myron T. Herrick 

THE NEW UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 



[Mr. Herrick was formerly president of the American Bankers' Associ- 
ation and Governor of the State of Ohio, and for many years president of 
the Society for Savings of Cleveland. He ranks among the best-known and 
most deservedly popular bankers of the country.] 
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INVESTIGATING THE MONEY TRUST 



OCIFEROUS demands have arisen 
lately from a prominent citizen 
of Nebraska for a vigorous investiga- 
tion of the “money trust.” These de- 
mands have met with but little favor 
in Congress and appear to have re- 
sulted in some kind of provision for 
an investigation by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House with 
a view to ascertaining what, if any, 
financial and banking legislation may 
be needed to remedy existing conditions. 
This is quite different from the gun- 
ning expedition planned by Mr. Bryan 
for the destruction of the fabled Wall 
Street octopus. 

Mr. Bryan is not alone in believing 
in the malign power of the “money 
trust.” The seekers after capital for 
certain enterprises, meeting with some 
obstructions in carrying out their plans, 
have ascribed their difficulties to the 
“money power.” It has been asserted, 
in effect, that securities not having the 
O. K. of strong financial groups in 
New York can not be floated, and fur- 
ther that these New York financial in- 
terests have blocked efforts to place 
these securities at home and abroad. 
These assertions do not stop here. It 
is claimed that the correspondents of 
the big financial banks in New York 
are virtually compelled to take securi- 
ties allotted them under pain of incur- 
ring the displeasure of their New York 
agents, and that the funds of the coun- 
try banks are used in this manner to 
an extent that not only makes it impos- 



sible for any one outside the charmed 
circle to sell his securities, but that local 
markets are deprived of the funds 
needed for commercial purposes. 

We are inclined to think that the 
real source of these complaints lies 
deeper than commonly supposed. Study 
the figures of the national and State 
banks, and see how largely the item 
“stocks, bonds and securities” has 
grown in recent years. The great 
growth in the volume of corporate se- 
curities has required an enlarged mar- 
ket for them. This demand has been 
partly cared for by the trust compa- 
nies, but trust companies are only com- 
mercial banks with certain added func- 
tions. The financial burden arising 
from the constant onrush of new securi- 
ties in an ever-growing volume had to 
be borne by somebody. Savings banks 
were, in the majority of cases, ex- 
cluded by the nature of the securities, 
and the commercial banks were the only 
avenues left open for marketing the 
stocks and bonds which individual in- 
vestors- could not absorb. Even the 
amount taken by individuals is in many 
cases an indirect charge upon the banks 
which must furnish the funds for these 
individual purchases. 

The manufacture of corporate securi- 
ties on a large scale is a comparatively 
recent financial development. Con- 
fronted with the pressing necessities of 
marketing these securities, it is not to 
be wondered at that the New York 
banks, themselves unable to carry the 
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burden alone, turned to their corre- 
spondents for help, but no doubt on 
terms mutually advantageous. The 
country banks are hardly in the posi- 
tion of being forced into purchasing 
securities which the New York banks 
allotted to them. It is more likely that 
they have been ready to make such 
purchases because they afforded both 
safety and profit. 

We suspect that here is the root of 
the difficulty. Many banks would pre- 
fer to buy securities coming to them 
with the quasi endorsement of their 
New York correspondents rather than 
to take the chances incident to buying 
those coning from a source less well 
known. 

But when all is said, the fact seems 
to remain that we need in this country 
a great financial and industrial bank 
to which all enterprises of merit could 
confidently appeal for capital. 

We need also a great mortgage bank 
that would make possible the procuring 
of farm loans on better terms. 



LOSSES THROUGH BANK INVEST- 
MENTS 

J^ANKS that are following the policy 
of investing large sums in even 
high-grade bonds may find later on that 
this course is not free from risks to 
which, perhaps, enough consideration 
has not been given. 

The experience of the British banks, 
which have been compelled to write off 
losses of some $70,000,000 in the last 
ten years ow r ing to depreciation in the 
value of gilt-edged securities, furnishes 
a case in point. And no foresight, ap- 
parently, which a bank can exercise 
will avail in preventing losses of this 
character, for it is precisely the securi- 
ties of the highest character that have 
been responsible for these losses. While 
there have been several causes for this 
depreciation, the low interest yield and 



the conferring of like legal privileges 
upon other securities offer a sufficient 
explanation. For instance the price of 
British consols has been unfavorably 
affected by the fact that the class of 
securities available for the investment 
of trust funds has been considerably 
broadened. The effect has been like 
that which would follow the making 
of other than Government bonds ac- 
ceptable, in ordinary times, as security 
for the circulation of our national 
banks. 

It is no doubt a good principle for 
a bank not to put all its eggs into one 
basket, and bonds may have some merits 
as a secondary reserve. But probably 
the commercial banks would find it a 
wise course to keep down their bond 
investments to a minimum, employing 
their funds in the purchase of commer- 
cial paper, and more especially of do- 
mestic and foreign bills. 



HOLDING DIRECTORS TO 
STRICTER ACCOUNT 



I RECTORS of banks find the gov- 
ernmental restrictions on their 
actions growing closer and closer. One 
of the latest evidences of this fact is 
afforded by the decision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to hold direc- 
tors of national banks responsible for 
losses arising from loans made in ex- 
cess of legal limitations. Hereafter 
such losses will not deplete the surplus 
and profits of the bank, but will come 
out of the directors’ pockets. 

While at first sight this regulation 
may appear unreasonable, in that it re- 
quires directors to perform services 
which they have deputed to the officers 
of the banks, yet on further considera- 
tion it will probably be found that it 
will be quite easy for the directors of 
a bank to see that loans are not made 
in excess of the limits fixed by law. 

As a violation of this provision of . 
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the National Bank Act has been re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the 
failures of national banks, and espe- 
cially on account of the excess loans 
made either to directors or to concerns 
in which they were interested, the rule 
made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency would not seem to be unreason- 
able. It ought not to be too much to 
ask of bank directors to see that their 
institutions are run in accordance with 
the laws made for the protection of de- 
positors and stockholders. 



THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 

J^EW events of recent times have been 
more striking and interesting than 
the conversion of the form of the gov- 
ernment of China from an empire to a 
republic. Whether the new govern- 
ment shall be truly representative or 
not, it will be far more liberal than that 
which has prevailed for centuries. 

No doubt one of the problems to 
whose consideration the new republic 
will speedily address itself will be jnot 
only a readjustment of the finances of 
the country, but a revision of the pres- 
ent complicated and unsatisfactory 
coinage system. Under the empire, 
steps had been taken recently in this 
direction, but the political disturbances 
necessarily interfered with the progress 
of the reform. 

Forebodings have been indulged in 
from time to time as to the effect the 
“waking up” of China will have on the 
Western World. What, we are im- 
pressively asked, will happen when the 
teeming millions — the word “teeming*' 
is never omitted in this connection, as 
though there were something specially 
significant and ominous in it — of China 
attain political freedom and show an 
industrial and commercial activity like 
that manifested by Japan since dis- 
carding the Shogunate government? 



This question implies that China under 
such conditions will soon become master 
of the world’s markets because of hav- 
ing a “cheap” currency and a supply 
of cheap labor. Perhaps the calmer 
view would be that with increased in- 
dustrial and commercial activity in 
China, the wants of her own popula- 
tion will be multiplied many times, and 
this alone will make large demands on 
home manufactures and call also for 
enlarged imports. 

The notion that there is anything to 
fear from a betterment of political, 
social and industrial conditions in 
China or elsewhere rests on the ex- 
ploded theory that certain parts of the 
earth are to be benefited by keeping 
certain other parts in ignorance and 
poverty. Within the boundaries of any 
enlightened nation that theory long ago 
broke down, and it is as false when 
applied to foreign nations as in its re- 
lation to domestic affairs or to indi- 
viduals. 

If China shall be able to work out 
and maintain a representative system 
of government it will no doubt enhance 
the prosperity of its citizens, with 
large benefits not to them only but to 
the world of industry and commerce. 



BREAKING DOWN OF THE EMER- 
GENCY PRINCIPLE 

/^ERMANY has been held up as a 
shining example of the beneficent 
workings of the emergency currency 
principle, but the enthusiasm of the 
believers in emergency currency as a 
panic ’ panacea must be somewhat 
dimmed by the recent financial history 
of that country. 

In fact, not only recently but for a 
long period Germany has experienced 
severe periodical financial difficulties. 
It would probably be too much to 
change the system of bank-note issuer 
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with responsibility for these difficulties. 
Germany has undergone a rapid ex- 
pansion of commerce and industry and 
has greatly enlarged the national pres- 
tige and prosperity by following a pro- 
gressive economic and political policy. 

That the German banking law has to 
some extent been instrumental in pro- 
moting undue credit expansion is a 
theory held by “The Statist” of Lon- 
don, which in a recent issue, comment- 
ing on “Riskiness of the German Bank- 
ing Law,” says: 

“We have called attention to the ex- 
traordinary manner in which French 
capitalists have forgotten French in- 
terests in financing Germany. But the 
story does not end there. It is obvious 
that those exceedingly able men — and 
the ability of the leaders of German 
enterprise is deserving of the highest 
admiration — are encouraged in taking 
great risks by their knowledge that the 
Reichsbank has the legal power to 
finance them, however dangerous their 
plight may become. In the case of the 
Bank of England, everybody in the 
city knows that the bank cannot break 
through the Bank Charter Act without 
the consent of the Government and its 
promise that it will obtain from Parlia- 
ment an act of indemnity. Therefore, 
our own banking system, clumsy, in- 
jurious, and bad as it is, still does give 
a warning to the over-risky that if a 
crisis comes the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may hesitate to give the au- 
thority asked for. Indeed, it is well 
understood by those who were behind 
the scenes at the time of the Baring 
crisis that Mr. Goschen, as he then was, 
insisted that every possible effort should 
be made to strengthen the bank before 
he would advise his colleagues in the 
cabinet to authorize an infraction of 
the law. But in the German case the 
bank has no need to ask for authority 
or to beg for an act of indemnity. It 
can go on issuing notes of its own ac- 
cord so long as the notes do not exceed 



three times the cash held ; and never 
hitherto has the circulation nearly 
reached that limit.” 



The result of this authority to issue 
bank notes almost without limit has 
been to encourage an expansion that 
has several times in recent years 
brought German credit to the point of 
financial collapse. In the United 
States we have had severer experiences, 
it is true, but they have been less fre- 
quent. 

We should be the last to criticise the 
great German banks or to make any 
attack upon the country’s system of 
banking and credit. We doubt, upon 
the whole, if any nation in the world 
to-day can compare with Germany in 
sound statesmanship and in economic 
efficiency. 

But we do believe that the unsound- 
ness of the theory of emergency cur- 
rency and the use of anything but the 
standard coin (or its direct paper rep- 
resentative) as bank reserves is illus- 
trated by Germany’s experience, and 
we should proceed with caution before 
accepting that country’s banking sys- 
tem as our model. 

Unlimited supplies of paper money 
i^ the form of bank notes and inex- 
haustible fountains of credit sound very 
alluring indeed. But we believe they 
are visionary and hopeless as remedies 
for financial ills. 

The experience of Germany seems 
to prove what we have long contended, 
namely, that the knowledge of an “in- 
exhaustible” supply of paper money 
and of credit being available will of 
itself encourage that over-expansion 
which is a principal cause of financial 
panics. 

When business men know that there 
is a flood of paper money ready to ap- 
pear in an emergency, they will rush 
ahead, confident that relief will come 
at the last moment. 

The exercise of a gradual but firm re- 
straint upon credit expansion will tend 
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to hold in check the influences that 
make for financial chaos. 

Our people have a great deal of nat- 
ural optimism, and some of it gets into 
the banks. Both the banks and the peo- 
ple are inclined to build up too much 
credit on the capital they have. This 
tendency needs to be held in check and 
not given full rein. 



CONTROL OF THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 

J^JUCH concern is expressed in vari- 
ous quarters lest the control of 
the proposed National Reserve Associa- 
tion should fall into the hands of Wall 
Street. Note of this fear has been 
taken in the bill for establishing the 
Reserve Association, and careful pro- 
vision made to prevent such control. 
We have heretofore expressed the view 
that these provisions are apparently as 
effective as any that could be devised. 

And yet Wall Street will probably 
control the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, at least to the same extent that it 
controls the financial situation now. 
This is merely saying that power — 
whether financial, political or what not 
— will inevitably drift into the hands 
of those most capable and willing of ex- 
ercising it. To expect to prevent this 
tendency by legislation ^ould be about 
as reasonable as to expect to prevent 
the operation of the law of gravity by 
statute. Power is seized by the power- 
ful — the daring, the ambitious, the re- 
sourceful — and this will be true of the 
Reserve Association however it may be 
hedged about by restrictions aimed at 
keeping the management in the hands 
of the small country banks. The latter 
will defer to the great men in the finan- 
cial world and will be glad to relin- 
quish control into their hands. 

Will they be acting unwisely in so 



doing? What has given these men 
their commanding power in the money 
marts? Have they not won their posi- 
tion by ability — by the demonstrated 
capacity to attain and keep their 
places ? 

We repeat that the bill for establish- 
ing the National Reserve Association 
appears to be drawn with a view to giv- 
ing control to the majority of the 
banks. Nevertheless, we believe that 
control will surely be exercised by the 
great and powerful banks and bankers 
of the country. 

The dominance of a group of banks 
— even of a single bank, . such as the 
Bank of France, for instance — may not 
only not be harmful but of the highest 
benefit. Danger, of course, lies in a 
selfish and unscrupulous use of power, 
and that is what should be guarded 
against if the proposed National Re- 
serve Association ever becomes an ac- 
tuality. 



COMPARATIVE VALUES 

Jj^RRONEOUS conclusions may be 
drawn from an item in a recent 
number of “Collier’s/’ giving quota- 
tions from a Boston autograph cata- 
logue showing the asking prices respect- 
ively of the autographs of the retired 
pugilist, John L. Sullivan, and the re- 
tired college president, Charles W. 
Eliot. The value of the fighter’s sig- 
nature is placed at seventy-five cents 
and that of the college man at fifty 
cents. To infer from this that Boston 
appraises brawn more highly than 
brain toould imply a neglect of the cool 
scientific process of reasoning essential 
to any just discrimination of values. 

It should be borne in mind, first, that 
Dr. Eliot has been in the literary line 
during a long life, while the former 
champion of the prize ring became a 
“litery feller” only after having 
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achieved renown in his chosen profes- 
sion. The man of thought perhaps 
signed his name a hundred times to 
once for the man of action. Thus the 
supply of autographs of the former be- 
came abundant while those of the lat- 
ter were scarce. Fame came to each 
gentleman to an almost equal extent, 
perhaps, but as already shown there 
w’as a great disparity in the supply of 
their signatures, and the law of supply 
and demand, which economists tell us 
so largely governs prices, began to op- 
erate, and it is rather remarkable that 
the difference in price of the auto- 
graphs of the scholar and the slugger 
were not more than twenty-five cents. 

This may seem unimportant, but 
surely it would be unfortunate if in 
after ages some historian of prices, 
delving amid the musty records of the 
past, should come across the quotations 
referred to and upon this slender basis 
construct a theory that in Boston or 
elsewhere in the United States in the 
second decade of the twentieth century 
a higher estimate was placed upon 
muscle than upon mind. 



SAVINGS BANK SURPLUS 

A FTER much discussion it seems that 
action will soon be taken compel- 
ling the savings banks of New York to 
maintain an adequate surplus for the 
protection of their depositors. In his 
recent annual report the Superintend- 
ent of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York had the following 
to say on this important matter; 

“I wish to call your attention to the 
necessity of affording further protec- 
tion to the depositors in the savings 
banks of this State by requiring every 
savings bank to accumulate an adequate 
surplus. While officers and trustees of 
savings banks are usually judicious 
and conservative, the rivalry that al- 



most necessarily exists between differ- 
ent savings institutions and the compe- 
tition for deposits with national and 
State banks and trust companies that 
has resulted from those institutions 
paying high rates of interest upon 
what are dominated ‘special interest ac- 
counts/ accentuates and increases the 
natural desire of the officers and trus- 
tees of savings banks to make as large 
a return as possible to depositors. This 
desire to make a large immediate re- 
turn to depositors by way of dividend, 
usually miscalled ‘interest/ is, of 
course, in direct conflict with the even 
more important purpose of accumulat- 
ing a sufficient surplus to safeguard be- 
yond question the deposits themselves 
and can not be harmonized with it. 

“The possible dangers of allowing 
unrestricted dividend or interest pay- 
ments to depositors by institutions 
which have a comparatively small sur- 
plus have become apparent to the offi- 
cers of savings banks throughout the 
State, and I am informed that both the 
State Savings Bank Association and 
others interested in this question will 
present bills making it compulsory upon 
officers and trustees of savings banks 
to accumulate a reasonable surplus. 
This can, of course, only be accom- 
plished by limiting in some way the re- 
turn to depositors until such surplus 
has been accumulated. I trust that 
some satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion involved will be reached during 
your present session and proper legis- 
lation enacted/' 



FINGER-PRINT SIGNATURES 

T^ESPITE the energy displayed by 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in prosecuting professional bank 
forgers, these gentry seem to be doing 
a very profitable business lately. Per- 
haps “profitable” is hardly the correct 
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term to use, for in the long run the 
bank forger winds up in prison and his 
“profits” turn out a loss in the end. 
But the fact remains that forgers have 
of late obtained large sums from banks. 

Various devices, most of them fa- 
miliar to banker's, have been employed 
to circumvent the forger, but it seems 
to be pretty much a case of equality of 
genius on the part of the forger and' 
his enemy. No sooner is a new device 
adopted than the clever forger finds a 
way to beat it. 

One of the latest inpediments in the 
forger’s operations — the finger-print 
signatures — is described elsewhere in 
this issue of the Magazine by a finger- 
print expert. This system has been 
adopted already by several savings 
banks in New York city for signatures 
by illiterate depositors and has been 
found to possess great advantages over 
the ordinary marks made by this class 
of depositors. The bank having a de- 
positor’s finger-print signature has 
something that any one else presenting 
the pass-book can not duplicate. Of 
course, this is not true of the ordinary 
X mark or even of a written signature. 

This fact — that a finger-print im- 
pression can not be successfully imitated 
— makes it possible that the finger-print 
system may become of great usefulness 
not only to savings banks but to banks 
of all kinds. 

There is, however, yet one danger 
which even a finger-print signature 
does not remove. It can be reproduced 
by photography and printed on a check. 
But in this respect it is the same as a 
written signature, which may also be 
reproduced and used in the same man- 
ner. It may be, in time, some means 
will be found of detecting finger-print 
signatures thus reproduced. 

But at all events this device is vastly 
superior to a written signature. The 
latter may be imitated by a clever pen- 
man after a few minutes’ practice, 
while a finger-print signature can not 



be successfully imitated by the impres- 
sion of anyone else except the one who 
originally made it. 

Perhaps this fact may lead to the 
adoption of finger-print impressions as 
an additional safeguard against for- 
gery, and may also afford a ready 
means of identification of the payees 
of checks, drafts, etc., in many cases. 



POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNREST 



/^LEARLY enough this is an age of 
great unrest, politically, socially 
and industrially. Perhaps the same 
thing might have been said of every 
preceding age, as it may be said also of 
every succeeding age until the millen- 
nium is ushered in. 

Now, if this unrest were simply 
caused by the whirring of the wheels in 
the heads of demagogues, cranks and 
professional social agitators and re- 
formers — the “neurotics” according to 
recent phrase — it might be dismissed 
with scant consideration. No doubt it 
is the habit of those who are displeased 
with things as they are to see many 
grave portents in the sky utterly undis- 
cernible to the sleek, the prosperous 
and the well fed, and to those whose 
political stars are not yet on the wane. 
A good dinner and a fat office tend 
powerfully to make even a confirmed 
pessimist take a hopeful view of things. 

But we know whereof we speak in 
saying that it is not alone the agitators 
and the unsuccessful, politically or 
otherwise, who are gravely concerned 
over the present outlook. We have 
heard this apprehension expressed in 
high banking circles. 

The idea has taken possession of a 
good many people that representative 
government in its true sense no longer 
exists. This belief explains the strug- 
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gle for direct primaries, the initiative, 
the referendum and recall and other 
instruments which, many hope, will give 
the people more direct power. 

Both this belief and the struggle for 
a remedy for conditions supposed to 
exist may not be entirely justified, but 
who can say there is no ground for the 
belief and no justification in seeking 
for a remedy? 

The person who raises an unneces- 
sary outcry over fancied dangers is 
an alarmist, but he who fails to realize 
actual dangers that threaten serious 
harm is liable some day to have a rude 
awakening. 

General Porfirio Diaz was a great 
and wise statesman — one of the great- 
est of his time — but apparently he did 
not see (until it was too late) the 
menace to his political supremacy. 

We have, of course, in this country 
peaceful means of effectively settling 
political and other problems, and the 
statesman who is slow in reading the 
signs of the times, will suffer no other 
consequences than reading some un- 
pleasant returns on election night. 

Some of the present discontent with 
governmental affairs, perhaps, is at- 
tributable to the great growth in the 
population and business of the country 
which has tended to remove legislators 
and their acts from the direct popular 
contact that prevailed in earlier times. 
The old New England town meeting 
was a pretty good ideal of local gov- 
ernment. But in recent years, espe- 
cially in the very large cities, the peo- 
ple have seen control over their local 
affairs slipping gradually away from 
them. In a large city how few people 
personally know those who conduct the 
city’s business. How few also know 
how to invoke the aid of the complex 
machinery — situated perhaps at consid- 
erable distance — to remedy any local 
conditions. 

If the unrest referred to had no 
deeper sources, it might be easy of al- 



leviation. But there is a much more 
serious aspect to it. There is dissatis- 
faction — probably greater than ever 
before — with our whole social, indus- 
trial and political system, and once the 
instruments of power are grasped by 
the hands of the people sweeping 
changes may be expected. At present 
the dissatisfaction and the yearnings 
for a remedy may be vague and vision- 
ary. But it is precisely at a time of 
general dissatisfaction, without sure 
knowledge of the wrongs or the rem- 
edy, that there is danger of someone 
taking advantage of the popular dis- 
content to mislead the people. Yet one 
thing seems certain — that the people of 
this country mean to insist with in- 
creasing earnestness upon a more di- 
rect exercise of political power. They 
apparently mean to keep on insisting 
until they get what they want. 

This may result in a government by 
emotion instead of by dispassionate 
judgment. But the people whose hearts 
are right are at least as trustworthy 
as those who with greater deliberation 
have proved themselves either dishon- 
est or indifferent to the public welfare. 

Of this unrest — which seems to be 
world-wide — Great Britain is taking 
careful note, and has outlined and is 
gradually adopting a far-reaching pro- 
gramme to counteract it. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks savings banlra 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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THE NATIONAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

SOME CRITICISMS OF THE PLAN 



In the November issue of the Magazine several articles were 
presented from leading bankers of the country in regard to the 
National Reserve Association, most of them favoring the plan. 
Believing that a discussion of this important measure will be valu- 
able in proportion to its fairness in stating both sides, The 
Bankers Magazine now presents the views of others who do not 
approve the measure. In subsequent issues the friends of the Re- 
serve Association will be given adequate opportunity of replying 
to the following criticisms and of stating other facts and argu- 
ments favorable to the plan. 



By Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, President Fir& Mortgage Guarantee & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia— Former Secretary of 
the Treasury* 



r I ''HE author of the National Re- 
serve Association claims to have 
devised a scheme by which the financial 
control of the country can be wrested 
from Wall Street. He and all those 
associated with him in his so-called 
“Educational Campaign” concede that 
this control now exists. The fact of 
control being admitted I am a little 
surprised that all the banks owned or 
controlled by the Standard Oil people, 
and all the banks owned or controlled 
by the United States Steel people in 
New York and everywhere else in the 
United States, and the entire group 
and all groups whom the author of the 
bill admits now hold the nation in their 
clutches, should unite in support of the 
measure if, as its author claims, it is 
going to take that control away. Is it 
possible that these people have become 
weary? Is this control burdensome to 
them as well as to the rest of the coun- 
try? Have they experienced a change 
of heart? Is Senator Aldrich, whose 
distinguished service in financial legis- 
lation is fairly well known, losing his 
nerve or his mind ? 

• Address before the Economic Club. Boston, 
February' 2. 



The friends of the measure are 
strong in their insistence that the Na- 
tional Reserve Association is not to be 
a Central Bank. If it is not to be a 
Central Bank then it is to be some- 
thing the like of which does not now 
exist and never has existed. It can be 
worshipped therefore without idolatry 
for it is patterned after nothing in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath 
or in the waters under the earth. Con- 
cede what they claim and you have to 
concede that no man can predict how 
the thing will work in actual practice. 
They claim for it — not in terms, but 
in effect — that it is a complete revo- 
lution in our financial system patterned 
after nothing ever seen or experienced. 
It is a human conception backed up by 
every bank, every manufacturing es- 
tablishment and every newspaper con- 
trolled by Wall Street and for the al- 
leged purpose of advancing the cause 
of financial liberty. Its friends unite 
that it will operate in the interest of 
all the people and forever annihilate 
the existing undue influence of its 
friends. 

Its author says that it is a compul- 
sory association of all the national 
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banks and permissible association of all 
State banks and trust companies. In 
this I think he is correct. There are 
quite a number of associations in the 
United States, and if a political asso- 
ciation, a scientific association, an in- 



cial matters. The United States Steel 
Corporation was organized to effect a 
complete and workable association be- 
tween a large number of corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of steel 
and steel products. The International 




How Leslie M. Shaw 

PRESIDENT FIRST MORTGAGE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
FORMER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 



dustrial association, or a financial as- 
sociation can be cited that is not dom- 
inated by a relatively small coterie of 
men possessing aptitude for leadership, 
it will tend to remove the presumption 
that this association will be controlled 
by a small coterie of men of extraor- 
dinary aptitude for leadersip in finan- 



Harvester Company was planned for a 
like purpose. The packers did not or- 
ganize just that way, but it is alleged 
that they associated nevertheless and 
controlled the association. My conten- 
tion is that w'hen all the national banks 
of the United States are required by 
law, and all other banks permitted by 
Digitized by ' UooQle 
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express statute to associate, some few 
men will control the association the 
same as some few men control every 
other association known to man. There 
never was, and never will be, an excep- 
tion. 

How Control Will Be Exercised. 

The logic by which friends claim 
that the people and not the interests 
will control the institution has its al- 
leged root in the fact that the stock 
of the National Reserve Association is 
to be owned by the banks in proportion 
to their capital, and can be voted only 
by an officer of the bank in person. 
The logic by which I claim the institu- 
tion will be under the absolute control 
of a few men has its root in the same 
facts. All one has to do is to think. 
There will be annual meetings of 
stockholders. As I reason it, the pres- 
ident of every Standard Oil bank, 
every United States Steel bank, and the 
president of every affiliated bank 
throughout the United States will at- 
tend these meetings. I do not think 
the small banks will pay the expenses 
of an officer to attend where he would 
attract no more attention than a dande- 
lion in a garden of roses. If the little 
fellow did attend and his identity hap- 
pens to be discovered there will be some 
kind things said to him and they will 
be said in such a kindly manner that I 
think he will vote as all the rest vote. 
If he chooses to be an insurgent he 
will have an opportunity to cast a bal- 
lot for a candidate of his own creation, 
but he will neither elect him or make 
friends for himself or his institution, 
and he will never try it more than 
once. 

Much stress is laid on the fact that 
the directors are to be geographically 
located. This argument will have 
weight with all those innocent people 
who assume that the friends of Wall 
Street are not also geographically lo- 
cated. 

The country is to be divided into arbi- 
trary geographic sections, and each sec- 
tion is to have a branch of the parent 
Reserve Association and each branch 



is to have local management. This it 
is claimed will effectually safeguard 
against the domination of the East. Alf 
one has to do is to think again. Can 
one imagine an association even on the 
Pacific Coast that will not be dominated 
bv the strongest local men at the head 
of the strongest financial institutions 
of the Pacific Coast? And can any 
one imagine that group of financially 
strong and able and ambitious men re- 
fusing to fraternize and harmonize, af- 
filiate and co-operate with a correspond- 
ing group in the East? The National 
Reserve Association — if we have one — 
will be controlled by the brains which 
to-day dominate the institutions which 
are to be associated and that is the way 
it ought to be. If we are to have such an 
institution I shall regret exceedingly 
if the United States Steel people and 
the Standard Oil people fail to con- 
trol it. I am not worrying, lest they 
fail. The plan makes their control ab- 
solute. It will be a calamity if men 
of less caliber get control. Unless the 
most experienced and strongest finan- 
cial men of the country control this 
institution more potential than any- 
thing ever before conceived by man, it 
will result in widespread ruin. I am 
not certain that even those experienced 
men who to-day dominate our industrial, 
commercial and financial affairs, will 
be able to manage it safely even for 
themselves. We must bear in mind 
that some of the strongest of this group 
are getting old. Perhaps others will 
arise equally potential, but their heads 
do not now appear above the horizon. 
If the National Reserve Association 
gets into week hands it will not only 
ruin those in control, but every one 
else. 

Will Cause Inflation. 

This is a very small fraction of my 
objections. The plan will not, in my 
judgment, provide an elastic currency. 
It will prove inflation of the most dan- 
gerous character. It is unscientific, 
novel and purely experimental, yet it 
revolutionizes our entire banking sys- 
tem. It is a gamble and it is the third 
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bet we have made on an Aldrich finan- 
cial plan. 

Our present system was approved in 
the Aldrich financial bill of 1897, else 
he would have added further amend- 
ments. He had not then discovered 
that an elastic currency was necessary 
and ridiculed those of us who urged it. 
From 1897 to 1909 any financial bill 
which Senator Aldrich might have pre- 
pared w r ould have been passed without 
examination or explanation. He did 
pass the Vreeland-Aldrich Bill, and 
while badly involved and cumbersome 
of operation, in my judgment, it will 
protect against a repetition of experi- 
ences like those of 1907. It is the first 
legislative evidence that Senator Aid- 
rich had been asked by his well known 
friends to insert an elastic element in 
our currency system. 

General Principles to Be Kept in 
Mind. 

There are a few general principles 
always well to keep in mind: 

First — We have sufficient money and 
sufficient currency to meet the demands 
of business under ordinary conditions. 

Second — The annual increase in cir- 
culating medium is ample. 

Third — All things considered our 
circulating medium is in quality the 
best in the w’orld. 

Fourth — Its sole defect is its failure 



to respond to the extraordinary de- 
mands of commerce. Every other me- 
dium of commerce is responsive. As 
our business multiplies, checks, drafts, 
bills of lading, and promissory notes 
multiply, and freight cars are taken 
from side tracks in multiplied number. 
The volume of our circulating medium 
only is rigid. 

Fifth — The relief which must con- 
sist of some form of supplemental cur- 
rency should spring into existence when 
needed, where needed, in any volume 
needed, remain in use as long as need- 
ed, and then automatically retire with 
equal promptness. 

Lastly, and equally as important — It 
must be of a character identical with 
what is in daily use, lest its very pres- 
ence invite suspicion and disaster. 

There are many ways by which this 
can be accomplished, but its accom- 
plishment will of course relieve the 
country from dependence upon Wall 
Street, and it will relieve cities of one 
hundred thousand or less from depend- 
ence upon cities of a million or more. 
It will be financial emancipation, and 
for that reason, if for no other, the 
big banks of the country have and will 
oppose. What the big banks want and 
what they all support is the Aldrich 
plan, which fastens Wall Street con- 
trol upon the country for fifty years — 
the life of the proposed charter. 



By Gen. Wm. R. Hamby, President Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Austin, Texas 



'T'HE plan submitted by Senator Aid- 
rich to the National Monetary 
Commission for the organization of the 
National Reserve Association of the 
United States contemplates many im- 
portant changes in our national bank- 
ing laws and revolutionizes our sys- 
tems of currency and credit. In the 
original plan only national banks were 
eligible to membership in the National 
Association, but among the many 
changes and amendments that have 
been made by Mr. Aldrich is one that 
permits State banks and trust compa- 



nies under certain restrictions to be- 
come shareholders. It is also proposed 
to broaden the plan so that savings 
banks may be embraced under national 
charter. Each bank becoming a mem- 
ber of the association shall invest 
twenty per cent, of its capital in. the 
stock of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, which it is estimated will be $300,- 
000,000, the length of the charter to 
be fifty years. The only depositors of 
the association will be its stockholders 
and the United States Government. All 
subscribing banks shall be formed into 
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local associations of not less than ten 
banks with combined capital and sur- 
plus of not less than $5,000,000. Local 
associations shall be grouped into dis- 
tricts, of which there shall be fifteen. 
In each of the fifteen districts there 
shall be located a branch of the Na- 
tional Association. 

The Government of the United 
States shall deposit its cash balance 
with the National Reserve Association, 
and thereafter all receipts of the Gov- 
ernment shall also be deposited with 
the association, and all disbursements 
of the Government shall be made 
through the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, which will be exempt from all 
taxation except on real estate. 

Among the important functions of 
the association will be: To centralize 
all the gold in the country; to issue 
currency and to discount commercial 
paper; to create a discount market and 
fix the rate of discount; to deal in coin, 
bullion, exchange and foreign securi- 
ties; and to establish branches in for- 
eign countries ; to be the fiscal agent, 
and to do the banking business for the 
United States Government. 

The governor of the National Re- 
serve Association shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States; the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
be a member of the board of directors; 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
chairman of the board of supervision. 
The executive committee shall consist 
of nine members, of which the gover- 
nor of the association, the two deputy 
governors and the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall be members. The execu- 
tive committee shall have all the au- 
thority that is vested in the board of 
directors, except such as may be spe- 
cifically delegated to other committees 
or to executive officers or specifically 
retained by the board. The managers 
and the deputy managers of the 
branches shall be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The National Association shall 
prescribe the duties of the managers, 
the deputy managers and the various 
committees of the several branches. 
By-laws of local and district associa- 
tions must be submitted to the National 



Association for approval. If a local 
association wishes to exercise the pow- 
ers and functions of a clearing house, 
it can do so only by and with the ap- 
proval of the National Association. 

An Economic Question. 



The proposed monetary legislation is 
not a banking problem, as some seem 
to think, but, rather, an economic ques- 
tion in which all of the productive 
forces of our country are vitally inter- 
ested. An able and aggressive propa- 
ganda covering the whole country has 
been and is still being conducted in be- 
half of the Aldrich plan, but it is not 
a campaign to educate the people in the 
principle involved in the proposed leg- 
islation. The wage-earner is equally 
interested with the banker, and what- 
ever changes are made and whatever 
system adopted should be given a fair 
hearing and full discussion. A great 
public question has been presented, 
and it should be investigated thought- 
fully, carefully and intelligently by 
each individual citizen. That it would 
make many changes in our banking 
laws and in our present systems of cur- 
rency and credit will not be denied; 
hence the importance of considering 
well what would be its influence and its 
effect upon industrial, commercial and 
financial conditions before we create a 
monopoly that enjoys special privileges 
not accorded to any other corporation 
or banking institution. 

Provisions for Furnishing Currency. 



The Aldrich plan suggests the fol- 
lowing ways by which currency may be 
obtained from the National Reserve 
Association : 



First. — The association may discount 
notes and bills of exchange, arising out 
of commercial transactions, for and 
with the endorsement of any bank hav- 
ing a deposit with the National Asso- 
ciation. Such notes and bills must 
have been made at least thirty days be- 
fore they are discounted, and must 
mature not later than twenty-eight days, 
from the date of discount. 
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Second. — The association may also 
rediscount, for any depositing bank, 
notes and bills of exchange arising out 
of commercial transactions, having more 
than twenty-eight days but not exceed- 
ing four months before maturity, but 
in such cases the paper must be guar- 



ecutive committee of the association and 
approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the National Association may 
discount the direct obligation of a de- 
positing bank, endorsed by its local as- 
sociation, provided the collateral of- 
fered for the loan shall be satisfactory 




Gen. Wm. R. Hamby 

PRESIDENT CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 



anteed by the local association with 
which the bank desiring the accommo- 
dation is affiliated, and for which the 
bank shall pay a commission to its local 
association. 

Third. — Whenever in the opinion of 
the governor of the National Associa- 
tion the public interests so require, such 
opinion to be concurred in by the ex- 



to the National Association, and pro- 
vided further that the amount loaned 
in such cases shall not exceed three- 
fourths of the actual value of the col- 
lateral. 

Fourth. — The National Association 
may, whenever its own condition and 
the general financial condition warrant 
such investment, purchase from a de- 
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positing bank acceptances arising from 
commercial transactions that have a 
maturity not exceeding ninety days, but 
they must be of a character known in 
the market as “prime bills. ” Such ac- 
ceptances must bear the endorsement 
of the depositing bank, which must be 
other than the maker or acceptor of the 
paper. 

Over-Expansion of Credit the Chief 
Cause of Bank Fai lures. 

Section 38 of the Aldrich plan pro- 
hibits the discount of notes and bills 
by the association “for carrying stocks, 
bonds or other investment securities/’ 
no matter how valuable or meritorious 
the securities. At first glance this 
looks like a wise and far-reaching pro- 
vision to prevent speculation, over-trad- 
ing and over-expansion of credits. If 
Section 38 is intended to filter the 
commercial stream, the benefits to flow 
therefrom are destroyed by Section 42, 
which authorizes banks to give accept- 
ances. Under our present banking 
laws, banks have no power to give ac- 
ceptances, to guarantee accommodation 
paper, or to lend their credit, which is 
also a well-established principle of cor- 
poration law; and yet, with all of the 
safeguards of our present laws, to- 
gether with the wise supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and of the 
banking departments of the various 
States and the watchful care of vigi- 
lant bank examiners, it has been impos- 
sible to prevent the over-expansion of 
credits, which have produced more bank 
failures than all other causes. Section 
42 is in striking contrast with our pres- 
ent banking laws, which prohibit banks 
from giving acceptances or lending 
their credit; it opens the door for the 
inflation of credits and for the expan- 
sion of speculative loans, and would 
be a fruitful source of insolvency. 

Fixing the Rate of Discount. 

Section 41 provides the rate of dis- 
count shall be uniform throughout the 
United States, which shall be fixed by 
the National Association from time to 



time and published. If this provision 
is intended for all banks, it is in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and destructive 
of the rights of the States; if it is in- 
tended to apply only to the National 
Reserve Association and its branches, 
no penalty is suggested for its viola- 
tion, nor is there any provision against 
usury; besides which it seems to be at 
variance with the anti-trust laws, if in 
fact it does not within itself create a 
new trust. Dissolution proceedings 
are pending; receiverships are threat- 
ened and indictments are in suspense 
for alleged violations of anti-trust laws, 
and yet the Aldrich plan will permit a 
closer “community of interest” and a 
more gigantic monopoly than all others. 
A few men fix the price of meat, of 
sugar, of oil, of steel and of tobacco. 
A few groups of men now control prac- 
tically all of the great industrial and 
commercial interests of the United 
States. No age or country has ever 
produced brainier men or greater gen- 
erals. Give the National Reserve As- 
sociation the power and functions 
named in the Aldrich plan, and the 
same influences that fix the price of 
meat, of sugar, of oil, of steel and of 
tobacco will be able to control the sup- 
ply and fix the price of money, if they 
so desire. 



Of Limited Benefit to Country 
Banks. 



The leading argument advanced in 
favor of the Aldrich plan is that it 
will create a reliable, stable and uni- 
form market for discounting commer- 
cial paper. The best paper handled 
by State banks and by trust companies 
is not what the Aldrich plan contem- 
plates as “commercial paper.” Of what 
possible value would the twenty-eight 
days’ discounting privilege of the as- 
sociation be to local banks in making 
loans necessary each year in producing, 
harvesting and marketing the grain, 
the cotton, the sugar, the rice, the to- 
bacco, and other agricultural products? 
The total loans and discounts of all the 
State banks and trust companies of 
Texas is about $60,00,000, but it is 
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doubtful if one-tenth of those loans 
could be classed as “commercial paper/* 
or would be acceptable to the National 
Association for collateral; hence, what 
possible benefit could it be to State 
banks and trust companies, or to na- 
tional banks outside of the larger cities 
for discounting their commercial paper 
when they can obtain from their reserve 
agents all the accommodations their 
business and their balances justify? In 
addition to the regular rate the local 
bank will be required to pay the Na- 
tional Association for discounting paper 
on its own endorsement, it must also 
pay its local association a commission 
should it need additional accommoda- 
tions. Under such conditions, it is 
doubtful if these discounting privileges 
would be of service to ten per cent, of 
the banks of the United States in han- 
dling their ordinary commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural transactions. 

The Prevention of Panics. 

The salient feature of the Aldrich 
plan, if the claims of its friends are 
properly understood, is that it is in- 
tended to prevent panics; but if one 
should occur, then, under certain re- 
strictions, the National Reserve Associ- 
ation would assume the functions of the 
Government and issue currency, but 
only to its shareholders, who must also 
be depositors. 

Panics spring from a misapprehen- 
sion of danger. In fact, the word is a 
derivative from Pan, the Greek god, 
who suddenly appeared at the battle of 
Marathon and, by making a great 
noise by blowing upon a shell, produced 
the first panic. The Persian soldiers 
were demoralized with imaginary fear; 
they lost confidence in their generals 
and in their own strength and courage, 
and defeat and disaster followed. 

Business panics do not originate in 
workshops, on farms or in country 
towns, and, while they may be local 
in their origin, yet they are general in 
their results. A panic may start in 
New York, yet Portland, Oregon, will 
need emergency currency as much as 
Portland, Maine; but it can only be ob- 



tained upon the following terms and 
conditions: “Whenever, in the opinion 

of the governor of the National Reserve 
Association, the public interests so re- 
quire, such opinion to be concurred in 
by the executive committee and to have 
the definite approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the National Reserve 
Association may discount the direct ob- 
ligation of a depositing bank, endorsed 
by its local association, provided the 
endorsement shall be fully secured by 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory 
securities/* and for which endorsement 
the local bank must pay an extra com- 
mission to its local association. The 
accommodation is so hedged about with 
red tape restrictions and limitations of 
close communion that the plan of cur- 
rency salvation as laid down in the gos- 
pel of the Aldrich plan would be ex- 
hausted before financial deliverance 
could be obtained from the bondage of 
“lost confidence.** 

The Country Banker Overlooked. 

The Reserve Association may be con- 
structed to take care of the wants and 
necessities of large financial interests 
and great industrial organizations, but 
the country banker and the interests 
he serves have not only been overlooked, 
but the power of the association to in- 
flate the currency would be a constant 
menace to conservative banking. The 
definition of “commercial paper/' the 
safeguards thrown around the issuance 
of currency and the purchase of accept- 
ances arising out of “commercial trans- 
actions** are ingenious, but business 
arising out of financial, industrial or 
commercial dealings would be con- 
strued to mean a “commercial transac- 
tion/’ and the assertion that the dis- 
counting privileges of the National Re- 
serve Association shall not be Used “for 
carrying stocks, bonds or other invest- 
ment securities** is delusive. 



Recent Panics Not Due to Lack of 
Currency. 



Currency is the substitute for mon- 
ey, and checks are the substitutes for 
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currency. Of the total business of the 
country less than five per cent, is trans- 
acted by the use of actual cas*h; the 
balance is represented by useful, con- 
venient and desirable substitutes. The 
panics of 186<b of 1873, of 1898, and 
of 1907 were not the result of the 
scarcity of currency. There was never 
a day during either of those panics 
when there was not an abundance of 
currency in the country for all reason- 
able and legitimate demands, and but 
for the loss of confidence neither of 
them would have occurred. During 
each panic many of the larger cities re- 
sorted to the use of clearing-house 
checks; some banks issued certificates 
of deposit in small denominations, 
while others resorted to other expedi- 
ents as substitutes for currency which 
had been hoarded, and yet possibly a 
majority of the interior banks of the 
country continued to do business in the 
usual way and paid small attention to 
the panics. 

It is the loss of confidence rather 
than the scarcity of currency that pro- 
duces panics. Should the National Re- 
serve Association be clothed with all 
the power which it is proposed to con- 
fer upon it by the Aldrich plan, it is 
not believed it could inspire more con- 
fidence or exercise greater influence in 
preventing panics than the United 
States Government. 

“Black Friday/* in 1869, was the re- 
sult of “high finance’* in trying to cen- 
tralize all the gold in the country for 
speculative purposes. The failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., in 1873, was the cul- 
mination of inflated credits, of waste- 
ful extravagance and reckless specula- 
tions, but it did not result from the 
scarcity of currency. The banks held 
their usual reserves, and there were but 
few bank failures. 

The agitation of the silver question 
and the fear of inflation caused heavy 
withdrawals of foreign loans in 1898, 
which, together with the changes of 
national administration and the appre- 
hension of radical changes in our tar- 
iff laws, produced the panic of that 
year * but it was of short duration and 



scarcely felt except in financial cen- 
ters. 

The panic of 1907 is yet fresh in 
the memory of all of us. Many causes 
have been assigned, but it was not the 
result of any one cause. It may have 
been politics; it may have been over- 
trading; it may have been speculation; 
it may have been over-expansion of 
credits ; it may have been dishonest 
banking, but it did not result from 
either the quantity or the quality of 
our currency. Our currency was bet- 
ter than it was in 1873; it was as good 
and as abundant as in all of the ten 
or fifteen years of prosperity previous 
to 1907. Over-valuation and over-cap- 
italization and the issuance of watered 
stocks and bonds, together with a crim- 
inal system of banking, filled the at- 
mosphere with wild rumors, and suspi- 
cion rested upon many financial insti- 
tutions, which, in turn, caused a loss of 
confidence in others. These conditions 
depreciated values, demoralized credits 
and destroyed confidence. The loss of 
confidence became infectious and result- 
ed in the withdrawal of large sums of 
currency from circulation, partly from 
fear and largely for speculation. While 
the panic of 1907 was the greatest 
financial storm that has ever swept over 
the United States, And while the influ- 
ences that produced it were the prod- 
uct of our own conditions, yet it was 
not the only panic of that year. Almost 
simultaneously with the American pan- 
ic there appeared great financial con- 
vulsions in various foreign countries, 
each widely disconnected with the other, 
either geographically, politically or 
financially. As in the United States, 
so also in Chili, in Egypt and Japan 
there were bank failures, hoarding of 
money and suspension of cash pay- 
ments. In Hamburg, too, there ap- 
peared the greatest financial crisis 
known in Germany for fifty years. It 
was only a few months later when a 
panic broke out in Copenhagen which 
compelled the Danish Government to 
come to the rescue by guaranteeing the 
assets of banks then subject to a run 
from depositors. More recently there 
has been a stringency in the money 
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markets of Paris and London and a 
sharp tension in the Berlin market. A 
war scare frightened all Europe, and 
in many localities there was hoarding 
of money. 

Panics Not the Result of Our 
Currency System. 

These facts are mentioned only to 
show that panics are not confined to 
the United States, and that they are 
not the result of our currency system, 
notwithstanding the often repeated 
charge that we have “the worst banking 
system in the world.” If our system 
of currency is so radically defective, 
and if the banking systems of Europe 
are so perfect, why is it that we have 
outstripped them so marvelously in all 
the elements of growth and prosperity 
that make our country the foremost 
nation on earth? The strongest criti- 
cism that can be made against our cur- 
rency is that it is inelastic. Our great- 
est defects are in our system of cred- 
its, rather than currency; and yet were 
it not for the currency-issuing func- 
tions of the Aldrich plan, the enthusi- 
asm of its friends would be greatly 
abated. 

Foreign Systems Inapplicable Here. 

The United States is the only one of 
the great powers of the world that is- 
sues its own currency. Systems of 
banking suited to the wants and neces- 
sities of England, of France and ot 
Germany, while they may be admirably 
adapted to the demands of trade and 
commerce in those countries, would be 
totally inadequate to meet the financial 
and industrial requirements of our 
country. Our form of government; 
our vast territory; our varied manufac- 
tures ; our agricultural products ; our 
mineral resources; our live stock indus- 
tries; our great lines of transportation, 
and our universal ballot are so radically 
different that banking systems, no mat- 
ter how well developed or how admira- 
bly suited to those countries, would fall 
far short of meeting the wants of our 
people and of our country. Bank ac- 



ceptances and commercial paper con- 
stitute the chief assets of foreign 
banks.. Our people have been educated 
in a different school. Europe fosters 
industrial combinations; the laws of the 
United States prohibit them. Their 
systems of credit, of capital and of 
collateral are not applicable to Ameri- 
can conditions. Neither the Bank of 
England, the Bank of Germany, nor 
the Bank of France is the parent or 
head of all the other banks in their 
country. Nor is it necessary to be a 
shareholder and a depositor in order to 
enjoy the discounting privileges of 
those banks. They are private corpora- 
tions, owned by private individuals, and 
are operated for individual profit. 

Assumption of Treasury Functions. 

Section 36 says: The Government 

of the United States shall deposit its 
cash balance with the National Reserve 
Association, and thereafter all receipts 
of the Government shall be deposited 
with the National Reserve Association, 
and that all disbursements by the Gov- 
ernment shall be made through th$ as- 
sociation. In other words, the associa- 
tion shall transact the financial busi- 
ness of the Government now handled 
by the Treasury Department. The 
Treasury is recognized by the Consti- 
tution as one of the departments of the 
United States Government, and as the 
Constitution specifically says “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made 
by law,” the proposal to relieve the 
Treasury of its financial power and re- 
sponsibility and to bestow those func- 
tions upon a private corporation is of 
doubtful constitutionality, and is a 
marked divergence from the original 
plan of government. 

Change in Reserve Provisions. 



Section 51 says the deposit balance 
of any subscribing bank in the Na- 
tional Reserve Association and any 
notes of the association which it may 
hold may be counted as a part of its 
legal reserve. Under our present na- 
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tional banking laws national banks not 
in reserve cities are required to carry a 
legal reserve equal to fifteen per cent, 
of their deposits, of which three-fifths 
may be with approved reserve agents, 
but not less than two-fifths must be 
in legal tender money in their own 
vaults. Texas banking laws require of 
State banks and trust companies a legal 
reserve of twenty-five per cent., of 
which fifteen per cent, may be with ap- 
proved reserve agents, but not less than 
ten per cent, must be in cash in their 
own vaults. The requirement that the 
cash balance in the United States 
Treasury shall be turned over to the 
Reserve Association and the proposal 
to reduce the cash reserves in local 
banks and to concentrate all the gold 
in the country in the vaults of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, is a serious 
question, and should receive the most 
thoughtful consideration. In a Gov- 
ernment like the United States, with 
many thousands of miles of sea coasts 
and frontier to be protected from for- 
eign invasion, is it better to hold all 
the reserve army at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, awaiting domestic insurrec- 
tion, or to scatter the troops among the 
fortifications of the sea coast and along 
the frontier, where they will be avail- 
able for service in case of foreign in- 
vasion ? 

Insufficient Inducements for the 
Average Country Bank. 

As the association is to be prohibited 
from ever paying more than five per 
cent, dividends to stockholders, who 
will be benefited by taking from the 
local banks all of their cash reserve ex- 
cept the small amount required for 
counter or till purposes and shipping it 
from the local community where it be- 
longs and concentrating it with one 
great central bank hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of miles away, awaiting a 
financial insurrection? As the National 
Reserve Association will not pay inter- 
est on deposits, and as the banks in the 
larger cities will pay interest on de- 
posits, what is the inducement to the 
local bank to deposit with the National 



Reserve Association? Furthermore, it 
would not be a profitable investment for 
the average country bank to invest 
twenty per cent, of its capital perma- 
nently that at most can never return 
more than five per cent, dividends. 

Central Bank Unnecessary. 

• 

The banking power of the United 
States is now more than $20,000,000,- 
000, and at the same ratio of increase 
for the past few years it is only a 
question of a short time wdien our 
banking power will be equal to the 
balance of the w'orld combined. In- 
stead of following the examples ot 
other countries, the United States is 
able to assert its financial independence 
and maintain a system of currency and 
banking in keeping w r ith our great sys- 
tem of government. Our banking pow- 
er is made up of national banks. State 
banks, private banks and trust compa- 
nies; they w’ork in harmony w r ith each 
other, and it is not believed one great 
central bank is necessary to bring them 
into any closer bond of union. The 
State banks and trust companies are 
nearly double in number the national 
banks, while their deposits are more 
than double. Both systems are useful 
and desirable aids to commerce. Na- 
tional banks have their note-issuing 
functions, which are denied to State 
institutions, w’hile on the other hand 
State banks and trust companies are of 
great benefit to each local community 
in performing duties and handling in- 
dustrial propositions which national 
banks are prohibited from doing. 

Financial Power Should Be Dis- 
tributed, Not Centralized. 

There are now about 23,000 different 
banking institutions scattered through 
the villages, towns, and cities of the 
United States, taking care of the finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial wants 
of the people of the various sections of 
the several States, each separate and 
independent, except where combina- 
tions have been made, either through 
direct ownership or through affiliated 
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interests. The Aldrich plan makes 
possible the concentration of all this 
mighty banking power under one cor- 
porate management. It involves vital 
changes in the functions of existing 
banks; it assumes a parental control, 
and robs the local bank of its individu- 
ality and its independence. No mat- 
ter by what name it may be called, the 
basic principle of the National Reserve 
Association is one great central bank. 
As a concrete proposition, it can not be 
denied that every centralizing action, 
whether financial, industrial or commer- 
cial, magnifies the power of the in- 
tegral and minimizes the strength and 
efficiency of the units, and that the con- 
trol of vast aggregations of power, no 
matter whether political, financial or 
commercial, should be distributed in- 
stead of centralized. 

Holding the cash balance of the 
Treasury, and receiving all the reve- 
nues and making all the disbursements 
of the Government, and with authority 
to fix the rate of discount throughout 
the United States, and with power to 
inflate the currency subject only to a 
nominal tax until its note issues shall 
exceed $1,200,000,000, and notes in ex- 
cess of that amount practically without 
limit under a tax of only five per cent., 
would give the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation too much power over the 
finances, the industries and the com- 
merce of the country. A distinguished 
authority is credited with saying that 
the two great purposes to be served by 
the Aldrich plan will be “the holding 
of the cash reserve of the banks and to 
take over the business of note issue. 
All other things are collateral.” No 
more forceful fact was ever uttered. 
The strongest criticism of the Aldrich 
plan could not have been stated more 
tersely. Holding the cash reserves, 
and with power to fix the supply and 
the price of currency, assuredly “all 
other things are collateral.” 

Liability of Control by Selfish and 
Corrupt Interests. 



preventing the management of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association from falling 
into the hands of selfish or corrupt 
financial or political interests is elabo- 
rate and intricate and throws many 
safeguards around the institution; but 
the restrictions are more nominal than 
real. There is nothing to prevent 
those same corrupt and unscrupulous 
interests from acquiring control of a 
majority of the branches, either direct 
or through confederated allies and in- 
terlocking interests, which is not a con- 
tingency too remote to be contemplated. 
The care and attention given to details 
tells in words that can not be misunder- 
stood the great danger of giving to any 
class of men the vast power which it is 
proposed to confer upon the National 
Reserve Association. All the machinery, 
all of the protecting clauses, and all 
safeguarding limitations, point to this 
danger. Should the management of 
the association be placed in the hands 
of the ablest, the purest and most 
patriotic men in the country, it would 
be only a question of time when the 
control would pass into the hands of 
men less honest and less patriotic. 

When such unlimited resources and 
such unlimited powers are the prize, 
no safeguards, no limitations, no re- 
strictions can prevent selfish and cor- 
rupt interests from obtaining control. 
It would be only a question of time 
when it would be involved in violent 
political if not sectional strife. The 
suggestion that one bank should be 
prohibited from owning stock in an- 
other would be wholly inadequate to 
prevent centralization of wealth and 
power. It is individual control, rather 
than the corporation controlled, whose 
power and influence is most to be 
feared. It is far more indispensable 
that no law be enacted whereby it may 
be possible to concentrate dangerous 
financial power either under individual 
control or through corporate manage- 
ment. 

Bound to Become a Political Issue. 



The machinery of the Aldrich plan 
for the election of directors and for 



The Aldrich plan proposes that the 
United States Government shall abdi- 
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•cate the sovereignty of issuing currency 
and bestow that power upon a single 
•corporation which shall have a monop- 
oly of the note-issuing and currency- 
making power in this Government, and 
yet we are told it is not a political 
•question! Perhaps no party principle 
is at issue, but a great principle of rep- 
resentative government is involved, and 
no more important question has ever 
been submitted to the American peo- 
ple. No matter whether it be called 
the Central Bank or the National Re- 
serve Association, the basic principle 
of the organization is centralization. 
The local associations will supervise the 
operations of the local banks ; the 
branches will supervise the local asso- 
ciations, while the National Asso- 
ciation will supervise and direct the 
operations of the branches and the 
local associations. The board of direc- 
tors of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion will exercise more financial power 
than the Congress of the United States, 
and membership upon the board will 
be the result of aggressive and strenu- 
ous campaigns; while a place upon the 
executive committee will be more de- 
sired than a seat in the United States 
Senate. Intrenched behind its finan- 
cial fortifications and its vested rights, 
with its local associations, its district 
branches and its supreme central head, 
under one corporate management for 
fifty years, no power on earth could 
prevent it from being an important 
factor in every national campaign. 

The programme for the recent 
meeting of the American Bankers* As- 



sociation at New Orleans provided for 
the elaboration of the Aldrich plan from 
the viewpoint of its friends. Two days 
were devoted to addresses by Sena- 
tor Aldrich and fifteen other able and 
eloquent speakers, but no provision was 
made for the discussion of both sides 
of the question. If the opportunity 
had been offered an alternative propo- 
sition would have been suggested pro- 
viding for a law that would authorize 
the organization of clearing-house as- 
sociations under national charter and 
with authority to do lawfully what has 
often been done without the sanction of 
law. In other words, with power under 
proper safeguards and fully secured 
by collateral to issue emergency cur- 
rency under the direction of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and with such tax that would 
promptly retire it when the emergency 
had passed. But the opportunity was 
not given ; instead, however, at the 
closing hours of the session a resolu- 
tion was presented for the "unqualified 
approval” of the Aldrich plan, which 
was adopted with only one dissenting 
vote, and yet that overwhelming ma- 
jority is not a test of whether the ques- 
tion at issue, or the principle involved, 
is right or wrong. Our constitution 
and our laws guarantee to every citizen 
the right of independent thought and 
free speech, and every man should have 
the courage of his convictions and be 
willing to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him. 



By Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Former Chairman Banking and 
Currency Committee, House of Representatives* 



T WISH to speak purely from an eco- 
nomic point of view and to cover 
only one single phase of the proposal; 
its dangerous expansion, unbounded in- 
flation and certain expulsion of gold 
from the country. 

First — Nothing should ever go into 

• Address before the Republican Club of New 
Tork, Saturday, January 20, 1912. 



the reserves of a country except what 
is coined out of the standard of value. 

Second — The poorer money always 
drives out the better. 

Every single note of the so-called 
Reserve Association used in the re- 
serves of our banks will displace just 
that much gold and drive it out of the 
country. 
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Plan Declared Unsound. 

Judged, therefore, from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, I assert that the 
Reserve Association plan is the most 



as greenbacks; second, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

An officer of one of the largest 
banks of the United States recently 




Hon. Charles N. Fowler 

FORMER CHAIRMAN BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 



unsound, the most dangerous; indeed, 
it is absolutely the worst proposal that 
has been brought forward for serious 
consideration by any respectable body 
of men since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, with the two following ex- 
ceptions: First, the issue of legal 

tender money by the government such 



used this language: “Mr. Fowler, it 

is incredible that we should be called 
upon to consider such a proposition/' 

If this is really true, how does it 
happen that so many business men and 
so many bankers approve it is a most 
natural inquiry. The cause is not diffi- 
cult to perceive. 
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There is not a business man nor 
hardly a banker who is not even now 
still living in a state of fright from the 
terror of 1907. One thought alone 
seems to have taken possession of the 
country to the exclusion of everything 
else, and that thought is this: That we 

must hereafter be able to convert our 
commercial credits into bank or current 
credits. There seems to be something 
approaching madness; indeed, there 
seems to be an insane haste lest they 
be caught again, possibly to-morrow, 
certainly next fall. But they need not 
worry, for danger is not imminent; 
1907 will not come again right away. 

During the past two years up to the 
present time the entire thought of the 
country has been directed to a mere 
mechanism to achieve this result, with- 
out any reference to or consideration 
whatever of those fundamental, eternal 
principles of banking economics that 
demand recognition and obedience if 
we are to escape the frightful penalties 
which their violation always inflicts. 

Fundamental Laws. 

In the outset I want to lay down two 
fundamental laws that I wish were 
burned into the minds of every banker 
and every business man within the bor- 
ders of this republic. They are these: 

One — Nothing should ever be counted 
as a reserve which is not coined out ot 
the standard of value. Our standard 
of value is gold, therefore nothing 
should go into the reserves of our 
banks except gold. 

Two — The poorer money always 
drives out the better. 

I hope that whoever hears these 
words will commit these two laws to 
memory, for they are as fundamental 
and eternal in their operation as the 
law of gravitation. 

I assert that the plan of the so- 
called reserve association is in direct 
violation of the first of these laws, 
and will put the second law into oper- 
ation to a dangerous and destructive 
degree. 

Every intelligent student knows that 
the plan proposes to transport to this 



country the German system of bank- 
ing, which I assert has completely 
broken down at home during the past 
six months. Now, if this system has 
broken down in Germany, where there 
are a few great banks with hundreds of 
millions of assets and not more than 500 
banks all told, what can you expect it 
to do here with more than 25,000 in- 
dividual, independent banks, directly 
responsible to their depositors? 

The following letter was given to me 
by an officer of one of our largest 
banks, accompanied with these words: 
“I realize that in giving you this let- 
ter I am, in a way, betraying a busi- 
ness confidence, but I regard it as my 
patriotic duty to give it to you, to use 
in any way you may see fit. For what 
would happen to this bank if we should 
send out such a letter to our deposi- 
tors? Our doors would be closed in- 
side of twenty-four hours.” 

The letter referred to was written 
by the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, 
which has assets approximating $500,- 
000,000, and is as follows: 



“In consequence of the restrictions 
recently made by the Imperial Bank, 
with regard to the supply of money at 
the end of every quarter of the year, 
we are, to our regret, compelled to ask 
you, when drawing against your ac- 
count with us upon our head office and 
our branches by mail, kindly to advise 
us by cable of such drafts on them as 
are likely to come forward for pay- 
ment during the last three working 
days of the quarter and the following 
two working days, so as to enable us 
to provide from here especially the 
necessary funds at the office drawn 
upon. 

“As to cable transfers which, during 
the five days in question, you may 
have to order on our head office or 
branches, to the debit of your account 
with us, we shall feel obliged by your 
ordering them only if you can advise 
us by cable one day before, the amounts 
to be placed by us to your debit on re- 
ceipt of such advice, or ordering upon 
us for mail transfer from here. 

“The foregoing, of course, does not 
apply to small amounts/* 
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As a further proof that the system 
has broken down at home, let us see 
what has been going on in Germany 
during the past six months to further 
demonstrate the weakness of their sys- 
tem. 

The great banks of Germany have 
been scouring the markets of the world, 
going into every nook and corner, 
hunting for gold. At what price? 
Was it at five per cent., six per cent., 
seven per cent., eight per cent., nine 
per cent., ten per cent.? No. The 
New York Evening Post, in its annu- 
al review, says it was from twelve per 
cent, to twenty per cent. I have been 
credibly informed that the great banks 
of Germany, with hundreds of mil- 
lions of assets, were borrowing money 
in our own markets at seven and one- 
half per cent., and one and one-half 
per cent, for three months, or upwards 
of thirteen per cent. 

I was told of one loan to one of the 
largest banks in Berlin, running for a 
whole year at seven per cent. 

Think of it! What would the con- 
dition in our country have to be before 
The National City, The Bank of Com- 
merce and the First National of New 
York, and the First National and Con- 
tinental and Commercial of Chicago, 
were scouring all quarters of the globe 
for gold and paying from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, for the loans? 

The Imperial Bank of Germany 
could not save the few great banks of 
Germany. What would the same kind 
of an institution in the United States 
do for 25,000 independent banks under 
the same circumstances, all pulling at 
the skirts of this proposed financial bal- 
loon? The Imperial Bank could not 
make real money out of paper credit 
when the crisis came. 

Let me ask the 25,000 individual in- 
dependent banks of America what they 
would do when the day of contraction 
and refusal came? Where would you 
go for gold with your comparatively 
small capital and limited credit? 

The financial situation in Germany 
is by far the weakest of all the great 
nations of Europe and the cause is not 
far to find nor difficult to detect. 



Their notes, which are based upon 
only thirty-three per cent, of gold and 
sixty-six per cent, of commercial cred- 
its, are used as reserves and made the 
basis of additional credits. Economi- 
cally speaking, whenever a bank puts 
anything into its reserves it makes that 
thing a legal tender and exactly to 
that extent displaces that much gold, 
if gold is the standard of value. 

Accumulation of Gold. 



During the ten years from 1900 to 
1910 the gold accumulated by Russia 
amounted to upward of $300,000,000; 
that accumulated by France, upward 
of $200,000,000; that accumulated by 
England, where nothing but gold is 
treated as reserves and where there 
has been comparatively little growth in 
business, $32,000,000. The United 
States accumulated $1,100,000,000, 
while Germany, with all her develop- 
ment of trade during the last ten 
years, accumulated only $4-0,000,000 of 
gold when it ought to have been ten 
times as much, all things considered. 
If she had done this she would not 
have been compelled to send her great 
financial institutions all over the globe 
in search of gold and been compelled 
to pay fifteen per cent, and twenty 
per cent, for it. 

Mark this: If we did not have the 
$346,000,000 United States notes or 
greenbacks, the $650,000,000 of legal 
tender silver and a part of the $750,- 
000,000 national bank notes in the re- 
serve of our banks, we would now have 
in the United States $2,500,000,000 of 
gold instead of only $1,800,000,000. 
Does all this prove nothing to us? 

Every intelligent student of econom- 
ics knows that after Alexander Hamil- 
ton, with the acquiescence and approv- 
al of Jefferson, fixed the relations of 
the gold and silver dollar in 1792, a 
differential of only one-half to one per 
cent, drove all the gold out of the coun- 
try by 1832, and that from 1834 to 
I860 the changed ratio drove every 
dollar of silver out of circulation. 
Who does not know that from 1861 to 
1865 the issue of flat government 
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paper drove every dollar of gold out 
of the country; that for eighteen years 
we were off the gold standard, resum- 
ing specie payments in 1879? 

Has any banker over fifty years of 
age forgotten the silver struggle from 
1879 to 1894, when, because of the sil- 
ver purchase act by which we only 
added $50,000,000 a year to our re- 
serve money, we came to the very prec- 
ipice of repudiation and national dis- 
honor ? 

Don’t you recall the fact that gold 
was running out faster than we could 
put it in the treasury, and that finally, 
when only $42,000,000 of gold and 
twenty-four hours of time stood be- 
tween us and a silver basis, the intelli- 
gence, the integrity, the patriotism and 
heroic courage of Grover Cleveland, 
supported by J. P. Morgan, alone 
saved the credit of this nation? 

These four great and significant les- 
sons have been taught us — since the es- 
tablishment of this government — the 
poorer money invariably drives out the 
better, and yet we are confronted by 
such stuff as the following falling from 
the lips of the reputed author of the so- 
called Reserve Association: 

“The banks will be able to replenish 
their reserves indefinitely. The counter- 
part of this proposition is that the 
banks will be able to make loans in- 
definitely.” Think of such a proposi- 
tion ! And again, he says it was 
deemed necessary “to provide such ef- 
fective regulation of discounts and 
note issues as would enable the organ- 
ization to respond promptly at all 
times to normal or unusual demands 
for credit or currency without danger 
of undue expansion or inflation.” If 
this proposition survives at all it will 
be as the curiosity of the century. I 
submit that neither of these proposi- 
tions could have emanated from a 
mind capable of thinking in the terms 
of economics. 

I assert that if we adopt a sound 
financial system in the near future we 
shall have in the course of ten years 
upward of $3,000,000,000 possibly $3,- 
500,000,000, of gold in the United 
States. I assert further that if we 



adopt the proposed so-called Reserve 
Association scheme we shall have at the 
end of five years thereafter in the 
neighborhood of only $1,250,000,000, 
allowing for a differential of $250,- 
000,000 either way as a possibility. In 
other words, we would have as a re- 
sult not more than forty per cent., and 
possibly not more than thirty per cent., 
of the gold that we shall have if we 
pursue a wise economic policy. 

Would Cause Inflation. 



The scheme provides that any depos- 
its with the association may count as 
reserves ; also that any of its notes 
may be held as reserves. 

Since the average reserve of all na- 
tional banks is and has been for many 
years about twenty per cent., let us as- 
sume, first, that a national bank called 
X has $5,000,000 of deposits and holds 
a twenty per cent, reserve, or $1,000,- 
000, of gold; second, that X National 
Bank deposits this million of gold with 
the Reserve Association; third, that a 
national bank called the Y National 
Bank exchanges $1,000,000 of com- 
mercial paper for $1,000,000 of the 
notes of the Reserve Association, 
which it puts into its reserves. 

In the course of time it will have a 
million of deposits, largely in the shape 
of loans based upon this million of 
notes; so that the original $1,000,000 
which stood guard over $5,000,000 of 
debts now is called upon to protect 
$12,000,000 of debts, or only about an 
eight per cent, reserve as against 
twenty. 

The X National Bank owes $5,000,- 
000 of deposits against $1,000,000 de- 
posited with the association. The as- 
sociation owes the X National Bank 
the $1,000,000, deposited with it and 
$1,000,000 of notes outstanding which 
it issued to the Y National Bank. The 
Y National Bank has liabilities out- 
standing of $5,000,000 with the notes 
as reserve, or a net expansion and in- 
flation of $7,000,000. 

It has been assumed or claimed by 
some advocates of the scheme that prob- 
ably $1,000,000,000 of gold would be 
deposited with the association, in which 
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event there would be an expansion and 
inflation of $7,000,000,000, or a total 
liability of $12,000,000,000 where now 
there are only $5,000,000,000. 

While this expansion and this infla- 
tion have been going on the notes have 
been going into the banks as reserves, 
and a corresponding amount of gold 
has been driven out of the banks and 
out of the country. 

Now, mark you, I have not pursued 
this expansion, this inflation, beyond 
the fifty per cent, gold reserve for all 
the liabilities of the Reserve Associa- 
tion. When you turn your imagination 
to all the possibilities remaining in re- 
discounts, borrowing direct, accept- 
ances and falling in your reserves, and 
the credits which grow out of credits 
directly and indirectly, the prospect 
becomes bewildering. The expansion 
and inflation becomes a matter of 
planetary distances and astronomical 
figures. The proposal leads into the 
nebulous somewhere into the bottomless 
nowhere. 

Every student recognizes that the 
weakest point in our national bank sys- 
tem is the superimposed credit result- 
ing from the deposits with our reserve 
cities and then with our central re- 
serve cities. But in the very face of 
that fact here is a proposal that accen- 
tuates that fault one hundred fold. 

The strangest thing about this whole 
proposal is that it is based upon the fact 
that we have qot sufficient capacity for 
expansion and inflation of credit. Will 
any one say that what we wanted dur- 
ing the years of 1903-1-5-6-7 was more 
inflation? Does not every intelligent 
student of banking economics know 
that what we should have had was 
some way of checking the delirium in- 
stead of increasing the mad specula- 
tion ? 

To determine now what we want we 
must first ascertain with some degree 
of accuracy just what happened. 

Two Distinct Kinds of Capital In- 
volved in Banking. 

Until we come to realize that there 
are two distinct kinds of capital in- 



volved in our banking business, and 
learn to treat them according to their 
peculiarities, w r e shall continue to have 
the same kind of trouble, to a greater 
or less degree, that we have had in the 
past. 

There is the trust fund of the sav- 
ings of the people and money belong- 
ing to estates or the investment fund. 
Then there is the commercial fund or 
that capital engaged in production and 
trade. The law should compel the se- 
gregation or separation of these two 
funds, so that we know with some de- 
gree of certainty whether the invest- 
ment fund has all been exhausted and 
our commercial funds or capital are 
being encroached upon and absorbed in 
fixed investments. This is precisely 
what happened in 1907. 

To illustrate this thought, let us as- 
sume that a railroad needs 100 flat- 
cars to carry its peculiar freight and 
needs 100 passenger cars for the ac- 
commodation of the people. It is self- 
evident that if the road uses all the 
flatcars and half the passenger cars 
to carry its freight the balance of the 
passengers will have to make some 
other provision for transportation or 
walk. This is just what occurred in 
1907, and a great many people are 
still walking as a result of that mis- 
adventure. Liquidation is still going 
on, with a probability that we shall be 
well in 1913 before normal or really 
good business conditions will prevail 
all round. 

Now, it is apparent that if this diag- 
nosis is correct, Theodore Roosevelt did 
not cause the panic, nor did the bank- 
ers cause the panic, as is so frequently 
charged. Indirectly, the bankers had a 
good deal to do with bringing it about, 
but not in the manner usually supposed. 
The way they helped it on was this: 

The great syndicates or underwriting 
bankers adopted the practise of simply 
notifying rich men and bankers all over 
the country that to them so much of 
some issue of bonds had been alotted. 
Those to whom they had been alloted, 
influenced, on the one hand by flattery 
and on the other by fear, lest if they 
refused to absorb what had been set 
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apart for them they would be ignored 
in the future, took the allotment at all 
hazard. 

This forcing process went on until 
•commerce broke down, because it had 
been robbed of its necessary capital and 
has not been able to replace it since, 
out of earnings. 

What we want so far as possible is 
to prevent the recurrence of that ex- 
perience. But unlimited expansion 
all the time will not achieve the result, 
although the power to expand natural- 
ly to meet a sudden reaction is the 
thing that must be accomplished. In 
seeking a solution of our problem we 
must take into account three important 
factors peculiar to ourselves. First — 
The vast undeveloped resources of our 
country and ever inviting opportuni- 
ties. Second — The intelligence, capac- 
ity, impulsiveness and optimism of our 
people. Third — The peculiarly local 
relation of our 25,000 individual inde- 
pendent banks, which are always in 
close sympathy with and affected by 
the growth and development of the lo- 
cality and the interests and enthusi- 
asm of the people. 

We cannot successfully import into 
this country some exotic system, the 
whole framework of which is foreign 
to our institutions, habits of thought 
and practises. Nor can we disregard 
those fundamental principles of bank- 
ing economics that must be recognized 
and obeyed if we hope to become the 
financial center of the world — which is 



our natural right unless we forfeit it — 
by adopting a system of banking 
which is unsound, dangerous and detri- 
mental. 

Furthermore, no country can ever 
become the financial center of the world 
unless it is a free market for gold. No 
country can be a free market for gold 
unless its entire credit system is based 
upon gold and gold alone, thereby 
guaranteeing unquestioned bills of ex- 
change drawing as low rates as the 
lowest and protected by a gold fund of 
such magnitude, when considered from 
the standpoint of its obligations to the 
commerce of the country where held, 
all conditions being considered, as to 
insure beyond question its ability to 
take and give gold as necessity requires 
in international trade. 

This result can only be achieved by 
enforcing a discount rate throughout 
the country involved and the discount 
rate can only be enforced throughout 
the country involved by buying and 
selling bills of exchange in straight 
gold transactions and not trading one 
bank credit for another bank credit and 
putting these bank credits into our 
bank reserves, thereby driving gold out 
of the banks and out of the country 
and also utterly destroying our power 
to control and protect the cash re- 
serves of our banks which, outside of 
what may be called subsidiary money 
(from $2 pieces down) should be gold 
and gold alone. 



SAVE ! ! ! 



M ONEY hoarded under a brick in the 
fireplace or in old stockings, is 
withdrawn from circulation, and is 
practically useless. It has stagnated. Fur- 
ther, it brings no interest, and it may be 
lost or stolen. Such funds arc far better 
brought out of hiding and put to work. 
Once you become the owner of a bank ac- 
count "you will try to keep it in your pos- 
session. 



Begin with a dime. 

Keep it up until you have saved ten 
dimes or enough to secure a bank book. 

Do not part with it under any consider- 
ation. 

Save the interest. 

Keep on repeating the operation. 

Save ! 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REVIEW 
By H. M. P. Eckardt 

TN dealing with Canadian banking for reserve of available assets. The re- 
“*■ the year 1910, it was remarked serves of the Canadian banks, calcu- 
that in the last quarter of that year lated in that manner, fell from 29-32 
the deposits of the chartered banks un- per cent, of their net liabilities on De- 
derwent an unusual shrinkage. This cember 31, 1909, to 24.07 per cent, on 
period almost invariably witnesses an December 31, 1910. The fall in re- 
important increase of deposits, which serve strength was in evidence all 
occurs largely as a result of the loan through the year. 

expansion then necessary for the pur- This naturally made the bankers ex- 
pose of moving the crops. Especially ercise care in granting new credits ; and 
in the three provinces of Manitoba, at some seasons of the year complaints 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, a large part of monetary stringency were loudly 
of the business for the year is crowded voiced by the stockholders in Montreal 
into the four months — September, Oc- and Toronto. During 191 1 the situ- 
tober, November and December. ation as regards loan expansion and 

The loan and mortgage companies, increase of deposits, was somewhat 
the life insurance companies, land more comfortable — the increase of de- 
companies, railways, manufacturers, posits was a few million dollars great- 
merchants, and others, effect a consid- er than the expansion of the mercan- 
erable part of their collections in that tile credits. The situation was helped 
season of the year; and their bank also by the action of the banks in in- 
balances are therefore usually at high creasing their capital stock, 
record figures. So the contraction of 

the deposits in the last quarter of 1910 Larger Capitalization. 

— amounting to $20,000,000 — occa- 

sioned some concern. Largely because The movement to increase capital 
of it the increase of deposits registered stock in 1911 was more general and 
for the whole year 1910 fell far be- more important than in any preceding 
hind the increase registered for 1909- year. During the year the paid up 
In 1910 the increase of deposits was capital of the banks was increased by 
$58,000,000, as against an increase of $8,300,000; and the surplus or rest 
$146,000,000 in 1909, and of $90,000,- funds increased $13,000,000. The in- 
000 in 1908. crease of surplus occurred principally 

In 1911 the deposits increased $1 IS,- as a result of the issue of new stock 
000,000, while the current loans in to the shareholders at high premiums. 
Canada increased $97,000,000. The The more important issues were made 
loan expansion in 1910 amounted to at prices ranging between 160 and 260. 
$84,000,000. As the loan expansion in There were also large additions to 
1910 exceeded the increase of depos- the surplus accounts through reserva- 
its, there was in that year a sharp fall tion of surplus earnings. It should be 
in the ratio of quick assets to liabili- noted that of the increase of about 
ties. $13,000,000 in the surplus, $3,400,000 

As mentioned in previous articles, it consisted of a mere book entry. The 
is the custom of the banks in Canada Bank of Montreal had been accus- 
to include their call loans in New York tomed to carry its Bank Premises in 
and London, and the balances at their the balance sheet at the modest figure 
credit in international . banks at those of $600,000. It was making large ex- 
centers, with the holdings of specie and penditures every year upon new build- 
legal tender notes, in arriving at their ings in Montreal, Winnepeg, and other 
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places, such expenditures probably 
amounting to an average of $600,000 
per year, entirely out of current earn- 
ings. That is to say: Suppose the ac- 
tual net earnings of the bank in a cer- 
tain year were $2,100,000, and $600,- 
000 were expended on new premises — 
the bank would write off the whole of 
the expenditures on premises and de- 
clare the profits as $1,500,000. That 
process it had followed for a half- 
dozen years or more, and of course as 
the bank premises were carried at the 
old figure of $600,000, the equity con- 
cealed under this item reached large 
proportions. 



The Surplus. 

At the close of the fiscal year, 191 1, 
a change of policy was inaugurated. 
The executive stated that at a conserv- 
ative valuation the buildings and land 
owned by the bank and used for bank- 
ing purposes were worth $9,088,000; 
and whereas they appeared in the bal- 
ance sheet at $600,000, the board had 
written them up in the books to $4,- 
000 , 000 . 

The $3,400,000 of expenditures thus 
restored to the balance sheet on the 
debit side were transferred en bloc to 
surplus account. At the same time the 



LIABILITIES. 



Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 

Provincial Government deposits 

Deposits of the public (demand) 

Deposits of the public (notice) 

Deposits elsewhere than Canada 

Loans from other banks in Canada. . . 

Deposits of other banks in Canada 

Due to banks in Great Britain 

Deposits of banks in foreign countries 
Other liabilities 



Capital paid 

West on surplus 

Profit and loss balance 



ASSETS. 



Specie 

Dominion notes 

Circulation redemption fund 

Notes and checks, other banks . . . 

Loans to other banks, Canada 

Deposits in other banks, Canada . 
Due by banks in Great Britain 
Due by banks in foreign countries. 
Dominion and provincial securities 
Canadian municipal, etc., securities 

Railway and other bonds 

Call loans, Canada 

Call loans, elsewhere 

Current loans, Canada 

Current loans, elsewhere 

Loans to provincial governments . 

Overdue debts 

Real estate other than premises . . . 

Mortgages on real estate 

Bank premises 

Other assets 



Dec. 31, 1911. 
$102,037,305 
8,081,605 
25,003,0 62 
335,020,693 
591,068,932 
80,606,935 



6,908,935 

4,350,151 

5,464,118 

15,781,627 



$1, 174,333, 431 

107,994,604 

96,868,124 

10,883,359 



$1,390,069,518 



$37,464,226 
97,657,488 
5,811,192 
62,065,361 
583,658 
8,903,767 
20,740,243 
25,667,293 
9,135,464 
20,880,987 
64,889,452 
72,64 0,526 
92,106,695 
774,909,172 
37,970,839 
2,475,715 
3,341,291 
1,575,328 
966,575 
82,557,940 
17,726,147 



$1,390,069,518 



Dec. 31, 1910. 
$87,694,840 
5,970,160 
24,714,358 
280,910,695 
544,220,710 
70,574,871 
3,988,730 
4,767,244 
1,573,473 
4,374,426 
7,286,060 



$1,036,075,636 

99,676,093 

83,965,869 

10,073,261 



$1,229,790,859 



$33,411,852 

76,007,087 

5,040,116 

48,045,024 

3.807.474 
8,232,150 

13,823,172 

24,486,630 

13,102,587 

24,680,177 

59,519,918 

63,983,912 

90,710,437 

677,064,829 

40,400,839 

2,144,028 

6.553.475 
1,360,966 

958,745 

25,191,619 

11,265,638 



$1,229,790,859 



•Difference in addition due to omission of cents. 
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bank abandoned its practice of writ- 
ing off the expenditures upon premises 
before making the declaration of prof- 
its. Thus in the case of the 191 1 prof- 
its, they were declared as $2,305,409, 
and afterwards the amount expended 
on premises during the year — $708,800 
— was written off. 

This change of policy on the part of 
the Bank of Montreal makes the prac- 
tice of all the important banks uni- 
form in regard to the matter of ex- 
penditure on premises. 

With their net acquisition of new de- 
posits and their issues of new stock at 
high premiums, the banks were en- 
abled to maintain their position in re- 
gard to reserve strength throughout 
1911. At the end of 1910 the ratio 
of immediately available assets to net 
liabilities was 24.07 per cent. ; and at 
the end of 191 1 it stood at 24.43 per 
cent. 

During the year just ended the 
monetary situation did not become 
greatly strained. There was a strong 
demand for credits throughout the 
year, which the banks were able to sat- 
isfy reasonably well. Naturally, as 
their loanable funds increased largely 
while the home money market was ex- 
hibiting great firmness, the profits of 
the banks were exceptionally good. 

The table on |>age 313 shows the gen- 
eral position of the banks on Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, as compared with the 
same date in 1910. 

It is worthy of remark that during 
1911 the Canadian banks exhibited a 
tendency to carry a larger proportion 
of their available reserves in the form 
of specie and legal tender notes in 
Canada. 

The following table shows the de- 
velopment during the year: 



, One might presume that the low rates 
of interest prevailing on call loans in 
New York had something to do in 
causing this change of policy. Per- 
haps it would be reversed if call loans 
in the American metropolis commanded 
four per cent, interest or thereabouts. 
When the rate is 2 the one-half per 
cent, tax levied by the State of New 
York represents twenty-five per cent, of 
the gross revenue derived from the 
funds; the tax therefore operates to 
cause gold exports to Canada when 
interest rates in New York are low. 
The banks consider that as the funds 
must be carried as reserve it is per- 
haps nearly as cheap to carry them as 
specie in Canada. 

Two movements of gold occurred in 
1911 from New York to Montreal — 
one in May and the other in November. 
The whole of the funds thus trans- 
ferred were added to the cash holdings 
of the Canadian banks. 

The table on opposite page shows the 
profits declared in 1911, and the divi- 
dends paid in the fiscal year of the re- 
spective banks. 

It should be noted that the list con- 
tains all the going banks in Canada 
except one — La Banque Internationale 
— is a new bank which has not yet com- 
pleted the first year of its existence. 
As will be noted, the dividend increases 
were general. 

The more important banks all have 
rests or surplus funds equal to or near- 
ly equal to the capital; their stocks are 
selling in the market at 200 per cent, 
of par or higher. The net return on 
an investment in their stocks at pres- 
ent prices would range from 4 I /4 to 
5% per cent. 



Immediately Available Reserve. 









Per cent, 
of whole 




Dec. 31,1911 


Dec. 31, 1910 


1911 


1910 




$37,464,226 


$33,411,859 


14 


14 


^pcric 

Dominion notes 


97,657,488 


76,007,087 


37 


33 


Net foreign bank balances 

Foreign call loans 


36,593,267 

92,106,695 


32,361 ,903 
90,710,437 


14 

35 


14 

39 




$263,821,676 


$232,491,279 


100 


100 


. 
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Year's Profits. 

The profits of the year exceed those 
declared in 1910 by $2,200,000. And, 
owing to the issues of new stock at 
high premiums, the executives have 
had large additional amounts to dis- 
pose of. The premiums on new stock, 
however, are invariably placed in the 
rest or surplus accounts ; and those 
accounts also receive the surplus of 
earnings, remaining over after appro- 
priations for dividends, premises, ex- 
penditures, pension accounts, are made. 

One new bank started in 1911 — La 
Banque Internationale du Canada. This 
is a Franco-Canadian institution. The 
subscribed capital is $10,000,000, more 
than three-quarters of which has been 



taken in France. Some officials of the 
Bank of France are said to have lak- 
en stock, and other leading bankers are 
also said to be interested. The presi- 
dent is Sir Rodolphe Forget, a prom- 
inent stock broker in Montreal. How- 
ever, the paid up capital as at the end 
of 1911 was but $1,041,390. 

Absorptions. 

Then two banks which appeared in 
the list for 1910 have been absorbed. 
The Union Bank of Halifax was ab- 
sorbed by the Royal Bank of Canada; 
and the United Empire Bank was pur- 
chased by the Union Bank of Canada. 
Also in the closing month of 1911 an- 
nouncement was made that the direct- 
ors of the Canadian Bank of Com- 





Year 


— Earnings — 


Div. 


paid 


Bank 


ended 


1911 


1910 


1911 


1910 


(a) Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Nov. 


30 


$2,305,409 


$1,838,065 


10% 


9% 


(b) Bank of Montreal 


Oct. 


31 


2,276,519 


1,797,993 


10 


10 


Merchants Bank of Canada 


Nov. 


30 


1,179,581 


1,057,140 


9 Vi 


8% 


Royal Bank of Canada 




31 


1,152,250 


951,337 


12 


11% 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


Apr. 


30 


841,692 


702,508 


n% 


11 


Rank of Nova Scotia 




31 


815,519 


662,301 


13% 


12 


Dominion Bank 




31 


704,046 


659,301 


12. 


12 


(c) Molsons Bank 


Sept. 


30 


693,170 


583,555 


11 


10 


Bank of Toronto 




30 


677,964 


589,656 


11 


10 


Union Bank of Canada 




30 


662,437 


451,621 


8 


7% 


Bank of British North America 




30 


643,156 


533,682 


7 


7 


Traders Bank of Canada 




31 


601,134 


524,351 


8 


8 


Bank of Ottawa 




30 


595,228 


532,354 


11 


10% 


Eastern Townships Bank 




30 


459,570 


410,697 


9 


8% 


Bank of Hamilton 




30 


443,506 


422,090 


11 


10 


Banque d’Hochelaga 


Nov. 


30 


415,000 


417,697 


8% 


8 


Standard Bank of Canada 




31 


373,208 


342,259 


12 


12 


Quebec Bank 




15 


276,392 


278,926 


7 


7 


Banque Nationale 


Apr. 


30 


262,513 


257,917 


7 


7 


Banque Provincial 




31 


184,398 


149,063 


5 


5 


Metropolitan Bank 




31 


153,350 


146,887 


10 


8 


Bank of New Brunswick 


Dec. 


31 


147,622 


142,180 


13 


13 


Home Bank of Canada 




31 


121,942 


95,832 


6 


6 


Sterling Bank of Canada 




30 


96,826 


92,832 


5 


5 


(d) Wevbum Security Bank 




31 


26,682 




2i/ 2 




(e) Bank of Vancouver 7 


Nov. 


30 


20,361 


5,943 


nil 


nil 


(f) Union Bank of Halifax 


Jan. 


31 




214,415 


. . . 


8 


(g) United Empire Bank 




31 




44,686 




5 


The Northern Crown Bank 






285,694 


258,144 


5% 


5 








$16,415,169 


$14,163,432 







(a) Bank of Commerce profits 1911, exclusive of $500,000 recovery from previous 
appropriations for doubtful debts. 

(b) Bank of Montreal profits in 1910, after making appropriations for expenditure 
on premises; profits in 1911, before making the appropriations. 

(c) Molsons Bank profits 1910 and 1911 are given, exclusive of business tax — to make 
them conform to profits declared by other banks. 

(d) Weyburn Security Bank — completed its first year Dec. 31, 1911. 

(e) Bank of Vancouver — profits 1910 for four months only. This also is a new bank. 

(f) Union Bank of Halifax — absorbed by Royal Bank of Canada. 

(g) United Empire Bank — absorbed by Union Bank of Canada. 
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merce and the Eastern Townships 
Bank had agreed provisionally npon 
the absorption of the latter by the for- 
mer. This amalgamation, if ratified by 
the shareholders of the two institu- 
tions, will go into effect early in 1912. 

There are also, at the time of writ- 
ing, rumors that the Bank of Montreal 
is about to absorb another large bank, 
in order to put its position as largest 
Canadian bank beyond question or at- 
tack. 

With the absorption of the Eastern 
Townships’ Bank, the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce approaches closely to the 
Bank of Montreal, and distinctly chal- 
lenges its leadership. 

The opinion of the business com- 
munity appears to be somewhat averse 
to these combinations of large banks. 
There is not so much objection to the 
acquisition of a small or weak bank by 
a large institution, but when two large 
banks amalgamate, competition is les- 
sened and distinct progress is made to- 
wards banking monopoly. If it should 
develop in the next few years that cer- 
tain privileges of the banks — note is- 
sues, etc. — are extinguished or threat- 
ened with extinguishment, there Id no 
doubt that the amalgamations now be- 
ing effected and being talked of will 
be in some degree responsible therefor. 

The principal banking authorities 
appear to be looking for a conti nua- 
tion of Canada’s prosperity in U 12. 
They admit that real estate specula- 
tion has been prevalent in the west 
and that some Canadian securities of 
doubtful value have been foisted upon 
the British investment market, but they 
consider that the continuation of the 
immigration movement and the exten- 
sive programs of new railway construc- 
tion undertaken by the Canadian Paci- 
fic, Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern should serve to keep business 
reasonably good. 

Production and Trade. 

Early in the year, 1911 was expected 
to record a production of over 200,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in Western Can- 
ada. Unfavorable weather changed 
the aspect of affairs. However, not- 



withstanding the bad year, new high 
records were achieved in production of 
wheat, oats and barley. 

Following are the figures complied 
by the Manitoba Free Press for the 
three provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan for the last five 
years : 

Wheat, Oats, Barley, 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1907 .. .. 70,922,584 74,513,561 19,187,449 

1908.. .. 96,863,689 108,987,855 24,050,645 

1909.. .. 119,200,000 163,998,752 30,542,000 

1910.. .. 101,236,413 108,301,090 7,130,770 

1911.. .. 169,725,000 185,570,000 33,300,000 

Because of wet and cold weather 
during the threshing season a large 
part of the grain is of poor quality. 
Another trouble has been the lack of 
sufficient transportation facilities to 
haul the stuff to market. The rail- 
ways did not get a good early start at 
the crop. The crop was late; and also 
the farmers held back deliveries till 
near the beginning of October in the 
hope that the reciprocity pact with the 
United States would carry and thus 
permit them to sell freely on the Min- 
neapolis market. 

In the Eastern Provinces agricultur- 
al conditions were somewhat less satis- 
factory than in 1910. It was a dry 
season. Ontario’s record is estimated 

as follows: 

1911. 1910. 

Wheat, bushels 19,409,895 22,327,005 

Bariev, bushels 16,766,319 19,103,107 

Oas, bushels 88,261,352 102,084,924 



The Yield of Silver. 



The shipments of silver and silver 
ore from the Cobalt field underwent a 
decline in volume, but the value of the 
shipments was slightly higher than in 
1910. 

Production of the mines for the past 
eight years is given herewith: 





Tons 

Shipped. Value. 


1904 


158 


$111,887 


1905 


2,144 


1,360,503 


1906 




3,667,551 


1907 


14,788 


6,155,391 


1908 


25,942 


9,133,378 


1909 


29,942 


12,461,576 

14,500,000 


1910 


33,947 


1911 


25,089 


15,700,000 
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A larger proportion of the output 
is now going out in the form of con- 
centrates and of silver bullion. Al- 
though some of the properties are pal- 
pably getting worked out, others have 
large ore reserves yet to work. How- 
ever, the expectations of continued 
large productions are hardly as con- 
fident as they were a year ago and two 
years ago. The stocks of prominent 
mines have fallen considerably during 
the past year. Attention has been di- 
verted to the Porcupine gold field. 

The present year will doubtless see 
production of gold from that field on 
a small scale. It should also demon- 
strate some of the possibilities of the 
field. 

Immigration. 

In regard to immigration, there was 
some disappointment. Half a million 
immigrants were expected to arrive in 
the Dominion in 1911. But the actual 



figures fall considerably short of that 
total. The actual movement of new set- 
tlers to Canada in 1911 was slightly 
heavier than in 1910. 

The record for the last five years 
is appended: 



1907 268,337 

1908 143,754 

1909 182,670 

1910 325,000 

1911 351,595 



A larger proportion of the newcom- 
ers in 1911 were froai the British Isles. 
The British immigrants are given as 
1 41,835 in 1 91 L as against 123,013 in 
1910. The movement of British set- 
tlers into Canada therefore balances 
the movement of American farmers in- 
to the Western Provinces fairly well. 

It should be noted that there is all 
the time a constant movement of farm- 
ers’ sons and others from the Eastern 
Provinces of Canada into the United 
States. 



THE ALDRICH PLAN— WHY NO INTEREST 
ON DEPOSITS? 

By John Benfield, President Scranton (Pa.) Chapter, American Institute 

of Banking 



'T'HE Aldrich plan for a National 
Reserve Association has seemed 
to the writer to be, in the main, one 
that ought to make for a sounder sys- 
tem. But there is one feature of the 
proposed plan about which very little 
has been said, and which has a very 
important bearing upon its successful 
working as regards real benefit to our 
banking system. That feature is the 
provision in the proposed plan to pay 
no interest on the deposits in the Re- 
serve Association. And the only reason 
given by the formulators of this plan 
for inserting in it this provision is the 
desire or wish not to compete in any 
way against the banks now doing 
business. 



Investment of Bank Reserves in 
Wall Street. 

One of the weaknesses of our present 
system, acknowledged by all financial 
experts, and advanced by the Monetary 
Commission as an argument in favor 
of the proposed plan, is the fact that 
such a large percentage of our reserves 
is invested in so-called Wall Street 
securities. This is admited by all to 
be an unhealthy condition and a detri- 
ment to a sound banking system. 

Why should not the proposed plan 
contain a provision to remedy this de- 
fect? If the Reserve Association 
should go into operation under the con- 
ditions as now outlined, the distribu- 
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tion of the reserves, except the cash 
reserves, would not be changed. Now, 
if our present system of keeping the 
largest part of our legal reserve in the 
reserve centers tends toward an un- 
healthy condition by making possible 
the investment of any part of our 
reserve in speculative securities, then 
our system should be changed so as to 
make sure that our reserves shall be 
invested in nothing but safe and con- 
servative enterprises. 

Reserve Association Should Pay 
Same Interest as Reserve Agents. 

The way to bring this about is to 
provide that the Reserve Association 
shall pay the same rate of interest on 
deposits as do the banks now acting as 
reserve agents. This would mean that 
any member bank of the Reserve As- 
sociation, by depositing the reserve 
with the central institution that it now 
deposits in reserve cities, would know 
to a certainty that the money was in- 
vested in Government bonds and short- 
term paper of unquestioned merit, and 
such other securities as are provided 
for under the proposed plan, and 
would enjoy this added safety to its 
whole reserve without a loss of interest. 

The plan, as now proposed, states 
that the Reserve Association is to act 
as the fiscal agent for the Government, 
and depositary of the cash reserves of 
member banks. Now, there is nothing 
at all the matter with the cash reserves 
of our banks. They lie in the several 
institutions in no danger whatever. And 
while it may be a benefit to use the 
cash reserves as proposed, the part of 
our reserves that, by the manner of its 
distribution in reserve city banks un- 
der the present law, makes it liable to 



be invested in questionable securities is 
the part that should cause special con- 
cern, and provision made for its proper 
custody. 

The heads of our Monetary Com- 
mission have stated that the present 
reserve centers were not competent to 
care for the reserves of the country, 
and yet, strangely enough, they fear to 
take these reserves from them. If they 
are sincere in their statements that 
Wall Street is to be eliminated from 
any special consideration in this plan, 
they should prove it by taking from 
Wall Street the opportunity to unwise- 
ly use our reserves. 

The provision not to pay interest on 
deposits must have been inspired by a 
desire, either to make money for the 
Government, or to protect Wall Street 
from losing the deposits of the coun- 
try banks. Neither of these considera- 
tions should have any weight when the 
placing of our entire banking system 
on a sound basis is at stake. 

The Government does not need the 
monfey. And there is no reason why 
Wall Street should have such a vast 
amount of our reserves to conjure with, 
or why these deposits should not be 
taken from it and placed in absolute 
safety. The present reserve centers 
would then be put upon the same foot- 
ing as the country banks, that of doing 
business on their own resources. 

The time seems near at hand when 
action will be taken on this question. 
The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber should be the aim, regardless of 
what special interests might be hurt. 
If our system is changed at all it 
should be changed properly, and no 
weaknesses that can be foreseen al- 
lowed to remain in the proposed plan. 



ENDORSED, ALL RIGHT 



A SHORT while ago a young lady, quite 
within the “age limit,” made her ap- 
pearance at the paying teller’s window 
of the City Bank and Trust Co., Mobile. 
She had her father’s check — a birthday gift — 
and she wanted “money” for it. The pay- 



ing teller passed her a pen and asked 
that she endorse. She hesitated — that “en- 
dorsing business” was a new one on her. 
Then she turned it over and wrote: “To 
Dorothy from Papa .” — Progressive Banker 
Mobile . 
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COLLECTIONS 

DEFAULT OF CORRESPONDENT CHANG- 

ING depositor's ACCOUNT. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Oct. 24, 
1911. 

Palls city woo tlx mills vs. louisville nat. 

BANKING CO. 

Plaintiff deposited to his account a 
check drawn upon a bank in another State, 
indorsing it to the order of the bank, and 
it was entered on a deposit slip on which 
was the printed statement, “All items cred- 
ited subject to Anal payment,” and sent by 
the bank to its correspondent bank for col- 
lection. It was collected by that bank, but 
the proceeds were not paid over and the 
correspondent bank became insolvent, on 
which the depositor’s bank charged it back 
against plaintiff’s account. There was no 
evidence as to any want of diligence or due 
care in the selection of the correspondent 
bank. Held, in an action by the depositor to 
recover the amount of the check that the 
bank was not liable. 

TTOBSON, CJ.: The Falls City 

Woolen Mills, a corporation hav- 
ing its headquarters in Louisville, had 
a deposit account with the Louisville 
National Banking Company, and made 
deposits from day to day; the secretary 
and treasurer of the company, who 
made the deposits, being also a director 
in the bank. 

On November 15, 1907, the woolen 
mills made a deposit, consisting of sev- 
eral items, amounting to $1,134.15. One 
of the items embraced in the deposit 
was a check drawn by the Alcorn Wool- 
en Manufacturing Company, of Co- 
rinth, Miss., for $750, pn the Union 
Bank of Corinth, payable to the order 
of the woolen mills. The check was in- 
dorsed as follows: “Pay to the order 

of the Louisville National Banking 
Company. Falls City Woolen Mills, 
by J. E. Whitney, Secretary and Treas- 
urer/' The deposit slip on which the 
items were entered had the following 
printed head : “All city checks de- 

posited after 1 1 :30 a. m. and on Satur- 



day after 10:30 a. m. will be received 
at depositor's risk until the next day's 
settlement. All items credited subject 
to final payment." 

Nothing was said between the parties 
about the. check at the time the deposit 
was made. The bank sent the check to* 
the Tishomingo Savings Institution at 
Corinth for collection. It collected the 
check, but did not pay over the money,, 
and failed. The bank thereupon, 
charged the amount back to the ac- 
count of the woolen mills, and this ac- 
tion was brought by it against the bank 
to recover the amount of the check; it 
being alleged in the petition that the 
bank bought the check and had not ac- 
counted to it for the price. The bank 
by its answer denied that it bought the 
check, and alleged that it took it for 
collection. The case was submitted to 
the jury on these issues. The jury 
found for the bank, and the woolen 
mills appeals. 

In Farmer’s Bank vs. Newland, 97 
Ky. 464, it was held that, where a cus- 
tomer deposits with a bank a check or 
bill for collection at a point distant 
from the location of the bank, he does 
so with the implied understanding that 
the bank will follow the customary 
method in making such collection, and 
can only be held responsible for due 
care and diligence in the selection of 
the correspondent who is to make the 
collection. There is neither pleading 
nor proof to show that there was any 
negligence on the part of the bank in 
selecting the Tishomingo Savings In- 
stitution. On the contrary, the undis- 
puted evidence is to the effect that it 
stood high and was to all appearances a 
proper correspondent for the purpose. 
The plaintiff rests its right to recovery 
upon the sole ground that the bank did 
not take the check for collection but 
bought it. 

As to the facts there is no dispute in 
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the evidence. The check was simply 
taken with the other items on deposit 
by the receiving teller, without anything 
being said by the depositor or by him. 
The deposit check provided that all 
items were credited subject to final 
payment. 

There was nothing in the transaction 
to indicate a purchase by the bank of 
the check. No inquiry was made as 
to the solvency of the .drawer, or of the 
bank on which the check was drawn. 
So far as appears, the bank knew noth- 
ing of either. The receiving teller was 
without authority to buy paper. This 
power was conferred only on other offi- 
cers of the bank. The woolen mills 
was a customer of the bank, and had 
been for a long time. The person who 
made the deposit was one of the direc- 
tors of the bank, and well knew its 
rules and regulations. It was the cus- 
tom of the bank to credit at their face 
checks drawn on banks out of the State, 
and to collect from the customer a small 
charge to cover cost of collection. 

This check was credited at its face, 
and the usual charge for collection was 
paid in cash by the customer. The 
words on the deposit slip, “All items 



credited subject to final payment/' 
mean that the credit is given subject 
to the final payment to the bank, and 
that the credit may be withdrawn if the 
item is not paid to the bank. 

The custom of banks to take checks 
from their depositors as cash, and allow 
them to draw upon the account subject 
to the final payment of the checks, is 
of great service, both in the banking 
business and to the customer. If the 
proof here were held sufficient to take 
the case out of the rule laid down in 
Farmers' Bank vs. Newland, the rule 
would be valueless. The rule announced 
in that case w*as followed in Citizens* 
Bank vs. Houston, 32 S. W. 397, 17 
Ky. Law Rep. 701, and Weaver vs. 
Louisville Banking Co., manuscript 
opinion 1875. It is sustained by the 
weight of authority in other States. 
(Third National Bank vs. Vicksburg, 
6l Miss. 112, 48 Am. Rep. 78; Free- 
man's Nat. Bank vs. Nat. Tube Works, 
151 Mass. 413, 24 N. E. 779, 8 L. R. 
A. 42, and cases cited, 21 Am. St. Rep. 
461.) 

Under the evidence the court should 
have instructed the jury peremptorily 
to find for the defendant. 



NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 

[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 



UNAUTHORIZED USE OF PROM- 
ISSORY NOTE 

PROMISSORY NOTE LIABILITY OF MAKER 

BLANK NOTE FILLED UP AND USED 

FOR UNAUTHORIZED PURPOSE STAT- 

UTE OF LIMITATIONS. 

B80WX VS. C1IAMBF.RLAIX. 

(3 O. W. X.— 569.) 

ACTION on a joint and several 
promissory note made by T. F. 
Chamberlain and W. P. Chamberlain, 
the defendants, dated June 20, 1906, 
payable one year after date, and pur- 
porting to be with interest at six per 
cent. The defendant, T. F. Chamber- 
lain, who was the father of his co- 
defendant, appeared on the note as the 



first of the two makers. It was ad- 
mitted bv the plaintiff that certain pay- 
ments, amounting in all to $280.95, had 
been made on account by the defend- 
ant, T. F. Chamberlain, upon various 
dates in 1906, 1907 and 1909. It was 
admitted also that the signatures to the 
note were those of the defendants re- 
spectively. The defendant, T. F. 
Chamberlain, said, in his statement of 
defense, that he joined in the note for 
the accommodation of his co-defendant, 
for whose benefit the money was pro- 
cured, and that the note was given to 
the plaintiff by his co-defendant, and 
he claimed over against his co-defend- 
ant in case the plaintiff obtained judg- 
ment against himself. 

The defendant, W. P. Chamberlain, 
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in his statement of defense, alleged 
that, if the note in question was giv^n 
in respect of any indebtedness to the 
plaintiff, it had been paid or dis- 
charged; that the note was not given 
to the plaintiff by him nor signed by 
him to be given to the plaintiff ; that 
the plaintiff was aware, and received 
the note with notice, that it was not in- 
tended for her; that there was no au- 
thority in any person to give it to her; 
that the note had been altered in a ma- 
terial part after being issued ; that, 
while he and his co-defendant had bor- 
rowed money of the plaintiff prior to 
1898, it had been arranged between 
them that the indebtedness should be 
taken care of by the defendant,- T. F. 
Chamberlain, who did make payments 
from time to time on account thereof, 
and who, in the year 1898, with the 
knowledge and consent of the plaintiff, 
replaced a note previously given to her 
by the defendant, W. P. Chamberlain, 
in 1897, and indorsed by T. F. Cham- 
berlain, by the latter's own demand 
note for the amount then due; that 
thereafter he (the defendant, W. P. 
C.) did not make, nor authorize to be 
made, any payments on account of the 
said indebtedness, nor did he authorize 
his co-defendant to complete in favor 
of the plaintiff the note in question 
herein, which was originally a blank 
note, given by him to his co-defendant 
for use in their common business, and 
to be used for it alone; that he was not 
aware until just before this action was 
commenced that it had ever been used 
for another purpose, or that it had been 
filled out in the form in which it now 
appeared. 

He also alleged that his co-defend- 
ant was primarily liable upon the note, 
and claimed over against his co-defend- 
ant in case the plaintiff succeeded in 
obtaining a judgment against him (the 
defendant, W. P. C.). Each of the 
defendants served a third* party notice 
on the other. 

Judgment (Sutherland, J.) I am 
not at all convinced by the evidence 
that the note sued on was made on the 
date it appears to be. I do not credit 
the testimony of the plaintiff and T. F. 



Chamberlain as to this. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the note was 
filled in after the release between the 
defendants made in 1899- It is, I 
think, quite clear that — whenever it w T as 
filled in — the defendant, T. F. Cham- 
berlain, utilized, without the consent of 
his co-defendant, a blank form of note 
signed by the latter for their business 
purposes, and w’hich he had no author- 
ity to use to fill in in favor of the 
plaintiff. The defendant, T. F. Cham- 
berlain, admits that he made the note 
and is bound by it, but claims over 
against his co-defendant. I do not 
think the defendant, W. P. Chamber- 
lain, is liable upon the note sued on, 
nor at this date with respect to the in- 
debtedness existing in 1898 and evi- 
denced by the note made in that year. 

As to that indebtedness, I think, from 
the evidence, that the Statute of Limi- 
tations would apply. The plaintiff will 
have judgment for the amount of her 
claim, with proper interest, against the 
defendant, T. F. Chamberlain, with 
costs; and the action will be dismissed 
as against the defendant, W. P. Cham- 
berlain, with costs, if the same are 
asked for. 



CHECKS INDORSED “PER PRO” 

INCORPORATED CLUB MEMBERS' CHECKS 

PAYABLE TO CLUB AUTHORITY OF 

SECRETARY TO INDORSE RESTRIC- 
TIONS CHECKS CASHED BY BANKS 

AND PROCEEDS MISAPPLIED BY SECRE- 
TARY CHECKS DEPOSITED WITH 

TRUSTS COMPANY TO CREDIT OF SECRE- 
TARY LIABILITY TO REFUND CLUB 

RESTITUTION CHECKS REDUCTION OF 
LIABILITY. 

\ 

TORONTO CLUB VS. DOMINION BANK 
TORONTO CLUB VS. IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 



TORONTO CLUB VS. IMPERIAL TRUSTS CO. OF 
CANADA 

<3 O. W. N.— 4.60) 

These actions were brought claiming dam- 
ages and in the alternative for moneys had 
and received for the conversion of a large 
number of checks payable to the plaintiffs’ 
order which had come to the hands of the 
plaintiffs’ secretary and been by him en- 
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dorsed to the defendants in the plaintiff'.' 
name “per pro,” and the proceeds received 
and dishonestly retained by him. The trial 
judge dismissed all three actions and this 
appeal was taken to the Court of Appeal. 

JUDGMENT (Sir Chas. Moss, 
** C.J.O. ; Garrow, Meredith and 
McGee, J.J.). Maclaren, J. A., dis- 
senting: In all three cases the main 

cfuestion was as to the authority of the 
secretary to deal with the checks in the 
way shown by the evidence, although 
there were also minor differences in the 
circumstances of each case, such as the 
fact that the defendants, the Dominion 
Bank, were the plaintiffs* bankers, and 
in the case of the defendants the Im- 
perial Trusts Company that the checks 
received by that company had been 
placed to the secretary's own credit in 
a running or investment account and 
the proceeds subsequently withdrawn 
by him. 

The learned Chancellor found that 
Harbottle’s (plff’s. secretary) authority 
was general; that he had power both 
to indorse and receive the proceeds ; and 
that the minor circumstances to which 
I have referred were insufficient, under 
the circumstances, to justify making a 
distinction between any of the three 
cases and the others; and he according- 
ly found for the defendants in all 
three. 

It is not alleged that any specific in- 
structions were ever given to the secre- 
tary upon the subject of indorsing and 
dealing with such checks. Nor is it 
disputed that from the beginning it had 
been the custom for the secretary to in- 
dorse them, usually, but not invariably, 
for deposit with the plaintiff’s bank, 
which was, of course, their proper des- 
tination. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Anglin (plffs*. counsel) admitted 
that the secretary had authority to in- 
dorse for the purpose of deposit in the 
bank, but for no other purpose. 

Harbottle does not appear to have 
presented any of the checks to the de- 
fendants, the Dominion Bank or the 
Imperial Bank in person. They were 
sent to the banks by the hands of 
other employees of the club, and the 
proceeds brought back to him. In the 



case of the Imperial Trusts Company, 
he had his private account there, and 
the checks of the plaintiffs which 
passed through the hands of that com- 
pany were simply indorsed and then 
deposited to his credit. . . 

There was no rule, order, or direc- 
tion of any kind whatever from any 
one in authority upon the subject of 
the indorsement of checks. During the 
life of the club, beginning as far back 
as 1864, many thousands of them had 
passed through the hands of the vari- 
ous secretaries, all of which had been 
indorsed by the secretary. Former 
secretaries, who were honest men, did 
not abuse their power. They deposited 
the checks received with the club's 
bankers, and, at least in the later 
years, in so doing, used a rubber stamp 
with the words “for deposit only." But 
there is nothing to show that such a 
stamp was ever prescribed by the 
plaintiffs or by any one having author- 
ity on their behalf. . . . 

Upon the whole, I am of the opinion 
that there was reasonable evidence to 
justify the learned Chancellor’s finding 
that Harbottle’s authority was general; 
and that, in so far as the defendants, 
the banks, are concerned, we have not 
been shown on this appeal any sufficient 
reason for arriving at a contrary con- 
clusion. 

But, even granting Harbottle’s au- 
thority to indorse and receive the pro- 
ceeds, the situation of the defendants, 
the Imperial Trusts Company, is, I 
think, substantially different. To be- 
gin with, they are not a bank, but a 
trust company, organized, I assume, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
under the provisions of the Ontario 
statute in that behalf : See R. S. O. 

1897, ch. 206, the schedule to which 
indicates the general powers which may 
be exercised by such a company. The 
agreement . . . provided for an 

investment by the company of the 
moneys, to be deposited repayable, 
with any additions thereto, upon de- 
mand. or upon thirty days’ notice, at 
the option of the company, with inter- 
est thereon at four per cent., half- 
yearly. The company was to take all 
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interest and profits over the four per 
cent, as its remuneration for the guar- 
antee and management. The transac- 
tion was, therefore, one in which both 
were interested, and from which, pre- 
sumably, both expected to derive a 
profit. 

The account began in December, 

1906, the year in which Harbottle be- 
came secretary, but the first deposit of 
the club’s checks, so far as appears, 
was made ... in September, 

1907. In that month he deposited the 
•club’s checks to the amount of $274.45 ; 
In October, to the amount of $1,117.60; 
and in November, to the amount of 
$1,327.40: or, in all, to the amount of 
$2,719.45 in these three months. 

That in doing as he did Harbottle 
was committing a palpable fraud and 
breach of trust, no one can doubt. And 
it seems impossible to escape from the 
conclusion that the trust company was, 
in the circumstances, negligent in re- 
ceiving such checks, plainly the prop- 
erty of the club, and in placing the 
proceeds, either before or after collec- 
tion, for I see no difference, to the 
credit of Harbottle in his own personal 
account. ... 

The result is to make the defendants, 
the Imperial Trusts Company, a party 
•or privy to Harbottle’s breach of trust, 
and, therefore, accountable to the 
plaintiffs in respect of the checks so 
•received by the company, amounting in 



all to $2,719.45, but from which 
should, I think, be deducted the sum 
of $2,167.10, the proceeds of the four 
checks drawn by Harbottle and de- 
posited to the plaintiffs’ credit in the 
plaintiffs’ bank. These deposits were 
made while Harbottle was still secre- 
tary, and ought, under the circum- 
stances, to be ascribed to an intention 
on his part to refund to the plaintiffs 
so much of the proceeds of their checks 
which he had wrongfully deposited 
with these defendants, and not to a re- 
payment generally upon account. If 
he had withdrawn from these defend- 
ants the whole $2,719.45, and had de- 
posited it in the Dominion Bank to the 
plaintiffs’ credit, I do not see how any 
question could have been successfully 
raised. The wrong would, in that case, 
so far as these defendants are con- 
cerned, have been fully repaired; and 
the same result should, I think, follow 
pro tanto, upon the partial reparation 
effected by the repayments in question. 

The action should, therefore, stand 
dismissed as against the defendants, 
the Imperial Bank and the Dominion 
Bank, with costs, including the costs 
of the appeal; and the plaintiffs should 
have judgment against the Imperial 
Trusts Company for $552.35, with in- 
terest from November 15, 1907; and, 
of course, with costs of the action and 
of this appeal, in so far as those de- 
fendants are concerned. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 



Question* in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 



OVER-CERTIFICATION— LIABIL- 
ITY OF BANK— PENALTY 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 12, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Stb: The National Bank Act forbids any 
National Bank to certify a check, unless 
the drawer of the check has the amount 
thereon on deposit. If the bank should 
certify a check when the maker has not the 
funds on deposit, would the certificate be 
•good. Teller. 

Answer: The bank is liable upon 

the certification though made in viola- 



tion of the law. (Thompson vs. St. 
Nicholas Bank, 146 U. S. 240; 113 
N. Y. 325). In this case the court 
said: “It will be seen that the statute 

affirms the legality of the contract of 
certification, and expressly prescribes 
the consequences which shall follow its 
violation. 



“It therefore appears that, so far 
from making the contract of certifica- 
tion void and illegal, its validity is ex- 
pressly affirmed, and the consequences 
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which follow a violation are specially 
defined, and impliedly limit the pen- 
alty incurred to a forfeiture of the 
bank’s charter, and the winding up of 



its affairs. There is a clear implication 
from this provision that no other con- 
sequences are intended to follow a vio- 
lation of the statute/* 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



THE SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM IN 

CANADA 



By W. A. Craick 



C*CHOOL savings banks are a com- 
^ parativelv recent development in 
Canada but, even so, during the few 
years that the idea has been spreading 
through the country, such progress has 
already been made as to render the sys- 
tem one of almost national extent. The 
principle underlying the chartered 
banks has been applied to the school 
savings banks with the result that there 
are now branches of a central institu- 
tion in 150 Canadian public schools, a 
total which is being rapidly increased 
from year to year. The field open to 
the extension of the bank is only limited 
by the number of schools in the coun- 
try and a model banking institution 
with thousands of branches is quite 
within the possibilities of the not far- 
distant future. 

The history of the origin and growth 
of the bank may be briefly outlined. In 
1877 a penny savings bank was inaugu- 
rated in connection with the work of a 
church mission in Toronto, which be- 
came known as the Penny Bank of St. 
Andrew’s Church Institute. Similarly, 
in 1891 a bank was established as an 
adjunct of the Fred Victor Mission in 
the same city. Both banks were carried 
on by volunteer workers and were pure- 
ly philanthropic institutions. Soon af- 
ter the Fred Victor Bank was started, 
one of the workers in it conceived the 
idea of carrying the work into the pub- 
lic schools of the city. As a result of 



his efforts thirteen schools were 
equipped with facilities for caring for 
the cents and pennies of such of the 
scholars as wished to open accounts. 
But, as with many other undertakings 
of the kind, it soon became apparent 
that the labor of conducting these 
banks and finding safe investments for 
their funds was too heavy for proper 
accomplishment by purely voluntary 
workers. If their usefulness was to be 
maintained and extended, some perma- 
nent organization must be formed. 

The men interested in the St. An- 
drew’s and Victor Banks came together 
and decided on a merger. They fur- 
ther determined to ask for legislation 
whereby they might incorporate and be- 
come a duly chartered financial institu- 
tion. The Penny Bank Act of 1904, 
framed especially to meet their needs, 
was the result. Its enactment was fol- 
lowed in 1905 by the issuance of a 
charter from the Dominion Government 
authorizing the Penny Bank of To- 
ronto to do business under the pro- 
visions of the statute. The bank was 
empowered to take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the voluntary 
institutions already mentioned. 

The Penny Bank Act. 



This act is a somewhat lengthy docu- 
ment, consisting of forty-two sections. 
Its main provisions may be briefly 
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enumerated. After stating that the 
term bank shall not be deemed a bank 
within the meaning of the Bank Act. 
it provides for the issue of a charter 
by letters patent to any number of per- 
sons, not less than five, constituting 
them a body corporate under the Act. 
The letters patent are to declare the 
name of the bank, the name of the pro- 
visional directors, and the place where 
the chief office of the bank is to be sit- 
uated. The name of the bank must al- 
ways include the words, “Penny Bank.” 

Section thirty-one provides that “a 
guarantee fund shall be established and 
maintained by the bank for the pur- 
pose of securing the repayment of the 
deposits made in the bank and interest 
thereon, and the payment of all other 
debts and liabilities of the bank in- 
curred in the management of the busi- 
ness thereof, in the event of the funds 
in the hands of the board for the pur- 
pose of paying such deposits, interest, 
and other debts and liabilities, being 
insufficient to pay the same, or in the 
event of the bank being wound up.” 
The fund is to consist of “all moneys 
and securities received by or paid to 
the bank, other than deposits and in- 
terest thereon and other than moneys 
specifically appropriated by this Act, 
or by the person from whom they are 
received, for the working expenses of 
the bank or for any other purpose in 
connection with the bank other than the 
guarantee fund; securities and invest- 
ments in which the bank is by this Act 
authorized to invest the fund; the un- 
paid amounts of all subscriptions to the 
said fund under an agreement of guar- 
antee.” 

In brief, the moneys of the guarantee 
fund, which corresponds in a way to 
the capital stock of a chartered bank, 
may be invested in government securi- 
ties, municipal debentures, shares of 
trust companies, debentures of other 
companies, approved securities or real 
estate, as stipulated in the Act. The 
fund must amount to at least ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash, securities or un- 
paid subscriptions; should the bank fail 
to maintain such a fund for six con- 



secutive months, it must cease to receive 
deposits and be wound up. 

Any person who contributes at least 
one hundred dollars to the guarantee 
fund becomes a member of the bank, 
and from the members in annual meet- 
ing assembled the directors are chosen. 
The Act provides further for the organ- 
ization of associations of voluntary 
workers, but provides that neither direc- 
tors nor members of voluntary workers* 
associations shall be entitled to receive 
any remuneration for their services, and 
no profits shall at any time be divided 
among or paid to members of the bank. 



Deposits. 



Deposits may be received from any 
person of whatever age, status or con- 
dition of life, and whether such person 
is qualified by law to enter into con- 
tracts or not; but no deposit shall be 
received which would make the amount 
at any one credit exceed three hundred 
dollars. Any payment of the whole or 
any part of a deposit, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, made in good faith 
and in accordance with the by-laws of 
the bank, shall discharge the bank from 
any claim by any person whomsoever, 
notwithstanding that the person mak- 
ing the deposit may have died, or be- 
come insane or become otherwise in- 
capacitated and that there is not a per- 
son qualified to represent such person, 
or that such person cannot be found, or 
that some person other than the person 
to whom such payment is made may 
claim to be or be entitled to such de- 
posit or interest. 

The directors are empowered to keep 
on hand for payment of withdrawals a 
a sum of money which must not exceed 
five per cent, of the total amount of de- 
posits in the bank. The balance must 
be deposited by the bank in a govern- 
ment savings bank or in a post office 
savings bank, on which the penny bank 
will be paid interest at a rate not to 
exceed one per cent, in advance of the 
rate paid depositors in such banks. As 
a matter of fact the Act, as originally 
passed, made this one-half of one per 
cent., but an amendment passed on May 
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16, 1911, increased the margin to one 
per cent. That is to say, the Penny 
Bank pays its depositors interest at the 
rate of three per cent, per annum and 
receives from the government savings 
bank four per cent., thereby securing 
one per cent, for meetiiig its expenses. 

The remainder of the Penny Bank 
Act is concerned with matters of minor 
importance, which need scarcely be 
dwelt on here, as they have no particu- 
lar bearing on the distinctive character 
of the institution which the Act brought 
into being. Suffice it to repeat that the 
Act was framed to meet the needs of 
the Penny Bank workers and that all 
its provisions apply directly to the bank 
which was at once organized. 

Prominent Contributors. 

The Penny Bank of Toronto was 
launched under the best of auspices. 
Its guarantee fund was contributed to 
by such eminent Canadian bankers as 
Sir E. S. Clouston, Bart., manager of 
the Bank of Montreal ; Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce ; D. R. Wilkie, pres- 
ident of the Imperial Bank; E. B. 
Osier, M. P., president of the Dominion 
Bank ; Duncan Coulson, president of 
the Bank of Toronto, and W. D. Ross, 
manager of the Metropolitan Bank. 
Financiers like Senator Cox, Senator 
J affray, W. D. Matthews, J. W. Fla- 
velle, Z. A. Lash, E. R. Wood and 
Cawthra Mulock took an interest in it. 

As a result, the fund to-day stands 
far in excess of the required ten thou- 
sand dollars, amounting at present to 
twenty-six thousand dollars. Of course 
this amount looks small beside the cap- 
ital of any of the chartered banks, but 
as it represents an investment that 
brings no financial return, it may be 
taken as something of an achievement 
to have brought it together. 

As it was computed that deposits of 
a quarter of a million dollars at least 
would be required before the bank 
would be self-sustaining, the directors 
had to devise ways and means of secur- 
ing this amount. The natural solution 
was to introduce the bank into more 



and more schools. From being there- 
fore a purely local organization, the 
Penny Bank has expanded, until to-day 
it is approaching the point where its 
operations may be regarded as national 
in scope. Montreal, Ottawa and Lon- 
don have welcomed it, along with nu- 
merous smaller cities and towns, while 
enquiries about the working of the bank 
are coming into the head office of the 
bank from Vancouver on the west to 
Charlottetown on the east. 

Remembering that the directors re- 
ceive no remuneration for their work 
and that they are men busied in other 
avocations, it is really surprising that 
so much progress has been made. Some 
of them find time to do pioneer work 
now and then, and, when opportunity 
offers, they endeavor to interest school 
boards in the operations of the bank, 
but for the most part the campaign ia 
carried on by correspondence. Possibly 
now that the work is attaining such 
proportions, some official may be ap*> 
pointed to attend to this extension cam- 
paign. 



How It Operates. 



The banking system is a simple one. 
There is a head office in Toronto, with 
a permanent staff in charge. (These 
are the only persons who receive pay- 
ment for their work.) There are a 
number of Saturday night branches in 
Toronto, notably the ones in St. An- 
drew's Institute and the Fred Victor 
Mission, which are open for a couple 
of hours weekly and are manned by 
volunteer workers. And there are the 
150 school branches, which make up 
the backbone of the enterprise. 

In Toronto, scholars deposit their 
money with the teacher of the class to- 
which they belong, on Monday morn- 
ing. It is usually done during an in- 
terval when a subject is being taught 
that requires' desk work. All the 
scholars who wish to put money in the 
bank take it up to the teacher in suc- 
cession, two at a time, while the others 
go on with their study. The teacher 
enters the date and amount of the de- 
posit in each child’s pass book and 
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keeps a record of all transactions. The 
whole work in each room only averages 
about five minutes a week. After all 
the deposits are received, the money is 
put in a small bag, to which is attached 
a tag, giving the name of the school, 
the class, the number of deposits and 
their amount, and is sent with the 
teacher’s book to the principal’s office. 
There the money is counted again and 
the returns for each room checked over 
to see that the figures are correct. This 
work is generally done by two or three 
of the senior pupils, who get useful ex- 
perience in doing it. When this has 
been attended to, there is entered on a 
special sheet the record of each class, 
which is signed by the principal, who 
finally deposits the money in the near- 
est branch of a chartered bank and 
sends a check for the amount to the 
head office of the Penny Bank. All the 
ledger work is then done by the staff 
at the head office. 

In other towns and cities there is 
necessarily a variation, for the reason 
that there is no local office of the bank. 
In these cases the work done by the 
Penny Bank office in Toronto for the 
Toronto schools has been undertaken 
by the local branch of one of the char- 
tered banks. 



Withdrawals. 

When it comes to withdrawing money, 
the children always have to go either 
to the office of the Penny Bank in To- 
ronto or to the local bank associated 
with it in other places. A week’s no- 
tice is necessary, a provision calculated 
to make the scholars think twice before 
they draw out any money. It has been 
found by experience that this is a use- 
ful precaution, as it often happens that 
a child will give notice and then, think- 
ing better of it in the meantime, omit 
to come back for the money. 

It may seem strange at a first glance 
that the chartered banks should be in 
such close sympathy with the Penny 
Bank, in that apparently the latter must 
capture some business from the former. 
But the view taken is that the school 
banks, in fostering and encouraging 



thrift in the boys and girls, are really 
creating business for the chartered! 
banks. A child who learns to save cop- 
pers and small silver at school, will be 
careful to save dollars later on in life. 
Besides that the Penny Bank is pre- 
vented by the terms of its charter from 
retaining accounts of over three hun- 
dred dollars. At that point the money 
must either be withdrawn or transferred 
to a chartered bank. Further, the 
Penny Bank undertakes, when a boy 
or girl leaves school, to transfer his or 
her account to any other bank specified 
and to open an account there without 
any charge. In this way the school 
bank is demonstrating its ability to help 
the bigger banks. 

But in its propaganda this feature is 
not emphasized. The great object the 
promoters of the bank had at heart was 
to inculcate the virtue of thrift and to 
make the boys and girls of the country 
self-reliant and careful in money mat- 
ters. The larger banks could not do 
this. The sacrifice of time and money 
in looking after the diminutive accounts 
of poor children would not be tolerated 
in institutions caring for the larger 
financial operations of the day. Only 
a system such as that of the Penny 
Bank, established for a philanthropic 
purpose and carried on largely by vol- 
unteer endeavor, would avail. 

Much of both an amusing and 
pathetic nature might be written about 
the uses to which the children’s bank 
accounts have been put; the varied pur- 
poses which have actuated the minds of 
youthful savers; the wonderful thrift of 
some boys and girls ; but these are 
stories that could be duplicated wher- 
ever school or penny banks are oper- 
ated. The point to be emphasized is 
the system which has been evolved, a 
system which has brought the Penny 
Bank of Toronto into the closest touch 
with the big banking interests of the 
country and has made it, as it were, a 
nursery of finance, without prejudicing 
its greater purpose of teaching the 
virtue of thrift. 

With annual withdrawals which must 
needs come fairly close to the deposits 
in amount, it has been slow work build- 
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ing up the bank. At the end of the 
first year’s operations, in June, 1906, 
there were on deposit $81,001.63. To- 
day, five years later, this amount has 
grown to $171,509-86. It may not 



seem a stupendous sum, but when all 
the circumstances are taken into ac- 
count, it stands for a great deal. Ex- 
pansion alone will enable the directors 
to make any large increase in this total. 



THE PROGRESS OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



'T'HE most important event in the 
^ savings bank world during the 
year 1911 was the opening of the 
much talked of and long anticipated 
Postal Savings Bank. After strenu- 
ous opposition on the part of bankers 
in some parts of the country, and 
“damned with faint praise” in others, 
the measure received the sanction of 
Congress during the last session. After 
close study on the part of the adminis- 
trative officers as to methods and sys- 
tems, the Government announced itself 
ready to receive deposits on the third 
of January last. 

The first banks to open were largely 
experimental, and were located in fac- 
tory towns with large foreign popula- 
tions, where postal money orders pay- 
able to the buyer had been issued in 
large quantities, presumably for sav- 
ing purposes. In New York State, 
Cohoes was selected as conforming to 
these requirements. At this writing 
(December 7) there were in operation 
4,685 offices and 62 stations, the “sta- 
tions” being in the large cities, such 
as New York, Chicago and Boston. It 
has been estimated that in the four 
cities, New York, Chicago, Boston and 
St. Louis, no less than a quarter of a 
million dollars was deposited during the 
first twenty days, and the total depos- 
its for the country is now over eleven 
millions. During the period from 
August first to November 30, there had 
been deposited in Boston alone up- 
wards of $207,089, representing 5,059 
persons. Five hundred additional of- 



fices were opened in December, making 
a total of over 5,200 places of deposit 
at he close of the first year’s opera- 
tions. 



The Growth Principally in the 
West. 



The inauguration of the system has 
been attended by much newspaper com- 
ment, and in many places the event was 
heralded as one of the events of the 
year, and much publicity given to the 
rules, the growth, and particularly the 
first day’s business, and the lucky first 
depositor. 

The Postal Savings Bank has proven 
more acceptable west of the Mississippi 
than in the East, where savings facili- 
ties are more common. It is noticeable 
that in the mining regions the postal 
bank has been exceedingly successful. 
The report up to March 31 last gives 
the largest deposit to Leadville, Colo., 
where $61,897 was on deposit, repre- 
senting 513 accounts, an average of 
$120.65. Ananconda, Mont., another 
mining town, comes second, with $33,- 
287, in 326 accounts, making an aver- 
age of $102. Grove, Ariz., had 206 ac- 
counts, amounting to $24,166, an aver- 
age of $1 17.31. 

It was to be expected that the West 
would lead in deposits, and the results 
would seem to justify its adoption, and 
if the banking interests have suffered 
in the least, it is not apparent at this 
time. In some places, however, the 
plan has proven a total failure. This 
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has been due, no doubt, to local condi- 
tions, and in no wise casts reflection 
on the scheme as a country-wide proj- 
ect. 

Two great arguments were presented 
in favor of the postal bank. First, 
that it would bring out of hiding great 
quantities of hoarded money. This, no 
doubt, has been true, for in every com- 
munity we And people who would rath- 
er have two per cent, with absolute se- 
curity, or no interest at all, rather than 
take what they consider the risks of 
banking with private corporations. 
Old coins, green with age and the rav- 
ages of time, have been offered for de- 
posit, and numerous attempts have been 
made to vastly exceed the deposit lim- 
it, and it is agreed that much money 
that formerly went into hiding has 
come into circulation, and the success 
of the bank as a depository is assured; 
its success from a self-sustaining view- 
point remains to be seen. 

Second, that foreigners were accus- 
tomed to governmental banking, and 
finding none in this country, sent their 
money abroad and the postal bank 
would cut down these remittances. The 
plan being an innovation in this coun- 
try will take some time before coming 
to the attention of our foreign popu- 
lation and being freely used; but it is 
being advertised in many tongues in 
many places and will, no doubt, come 
into its own shortly. Reports from va- 
rious places indicate a falling off in 
foreign money orders and orders of the 
savings character, and the discovery of 
the United States Postal Bank by the 
foreigner is only a question of time. If 
it fails in this it will fall far short of 
the mark set for it as a thrift agency. 

Large Deposits Being Offered. 

Striking illustrations are afforded in 
several instances of the truth of the 
foregoing remarks. The rigid restric- 
tion of not over one hundred dollars 
per month on deposit did not prevent 
many well-intentioned people offering 
large sums, in one instance running as 
high as $30,000 in the Middle West. 
At the Atlantic City office $600 was 



offered in small coin by an old man, 
the change being carefully sealed in 
bags. In Portland, Oregon, a shabbily 
dressed woman appeared at the postal 
window and dumped a pile of gold and 
currency before the clerk. When asked 
how much she wished to deposit re- 
plied: “Ten thousand dollars, sir.” 

The supposition arises that these well- 
meaning people work upon the theory 
that the Government being in the bank- 
ing business, must necessarily do so 
for gain, and a hundred being welcome, 
a thousand will be ten times more so. 

Not a Success Everywhere. 

On the other hand, not every office 
has been a success, and some have been 
dismal failures; but this is not strange. 
In Paterson, N. J., for instance, during 
the first week there was a rush of de- 
positors; since then the number of new 
accounts has gradually decreased, al- 
though the old accounts are gradually 
gaining in amount. Few foreigners 
open accounts, although there are many 
such in this section. In St. Paul, Minn., 
it is reported that the people are not 
using the postal bank ; in Trenton, 
N. J., for the first month there were 
but 127 depositors, and the bank is not 
conceded to be a success. Stanford 
University, Cal., reports one dollar de- 
posited in fourteen weeks; in Carring- 
ton, N. D., nothing was deposited dur- 
ing the first month; in Belfast, Me., 
nothing was received during the first 
six months. 



Government Bonds Nearly Cause a 
Loss. 



As is well known, the interest rate is 
two per cent., and the law provides 
that any depositor may surrender his 
deposit as of January 1 or July 1 and 
receive Government Bonds for like 
amount, bearing two and one-half per 
cent. Under this provision something 
like fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds have been issued. The holder of 
a lot of $200 made inquiry recently as 
to the price he could obtain for them 
and was quoted 9 %Y 2 - 
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Not wishing to take a loss for his 
customer, the broker held back the 
sale and communicated with the trus- 
tees of the Postal Savings Bank at 
Washington, who promptly took the 
matter up and after due consideration 
decided that under the law authorizing 
them to withdraw thirty per cent, of 
the postal savings funds on deposit in 
banks and invest in bonds or other se- 
curities, they could buy at par all such 
offerings, and on Friday, December 8, 
it was announced that two such (pre- 
sumably the two offered), had been 
purchased at par out of the deposit 
fund, being Nos. 211 and 212, and 
were forwarded by the National Park 
Bank of New York. 

This is an important ruling and set- 
tles a delicate question; for if the de- 
positor who invests in Government 
bonds stands to lose seven and one-half 
per cent., few such . investments will 
be made. It is hoped that this plan 
will encourage depositors to exchange 
their certificates for bonds and thus ex- 
tend their right to increase their de- 
posits. It is quite common in all coun- 
tries having postal banks to convert the 
deposits into Government bonds at the 
will of the depositor, but the practice 
is commonly to make the investment in 
general securities at current rates; as, 
for instance, in England, the transac- 
tions in Government stock for account 
of postal depositors average over fifty 
thousand a year, aggregating between 
three and five million pounds. 

A Test Suit on Exemption From 
Legal Process. 

The postal law provides that depos- 
its shall be free from legal process. 
The first case to arise under this law 
has recently come up. A man in Rose- 
ville, New Mexico, turned practically 
all of his assets into cash and depos- 
ited the proceeds in the postal bank, in 
the name of his wife and children, and 
went into bankruptcy. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock when asked if such de- 
posits were subject to judgments, gar- 
nishments, executions, etc., replied, 
“There has been no judicial determina- 



tion of the question,” and would ex- 
press no opinion. The creditors of 
this man will bring a test suit in New 
Mexico, and the result of this will be 
interesting, inasmuch as it will establish 
the status of such accounts, and if such 
a process is sustained it will open the 
door to frauds and seriously impair the 
rights of creditors. 

Deposits in Other Banks. 

Banks in all parts of the country 
are qualifying as depositories, and 
over fourteen millions in bonds have 
been deposited as security. By law 
these deposits are preferred, and in 
some States, like Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, no preference can be given, and 
the State banks could not, therefore, 
qualify; but the authorities have ruled 
that these deposits may be guaranteed 
by private individuals, thus releasing 
the bank and permitting it to act as 
depository for postal funds. 

Preparations are now being made to 
extend the system to over forty thou- 
sand fourth-class offices that do a mon- 
ey-order business. The growth from 
$60,000 in forty-eight experimental of- 
fices at the end of the first month to 
$679,000 at the end of the half year, 
and eleven million at the end of eleven 
months, is a commendable showing. If 
the pace continues it is estimated that 
upwards of fifty million will be on de- 
posit at the end of the present fiscal 
year — June SO, 1912. The initial ap- 
propriation was $100,000 and the al- 
lowance for 1912 is $500,000, and only 
the future can tell whether or not the 
plan will be one of profit or loss to 
the Government. 



SAVINGS BANK DIVIDENDS 

DY permission of the Savings Bank 
of Baltimore, one of the four 
oldest savings banks in this country. 
The Bankers Magazine is enabled 
to publish the rates of interest paid by 
this institution, including extra divi- 
dends, from the opening of the bank to 
date. It is worthy of perusal by those 
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RATES OF INTEREST AND EXTRA DIVI- 
DENDS PAID BY THE SAVINGS BANK 
OF BALTIMORE, FROM 1819 TO 1910. 
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Total interest to 1911, 356i/,%. 

Total extra dividend to 1911, 118%%. 
Average interest and extra dividend for 
93 years, 5 : / a % per year. 



1 Extra dividend of V»%. 

2 Extra dividend of 1*6%. 

3 Extra dividend of 8 %■ 

4 Extra dividend of 2 * 6 %. 

5 Extra dividend of 4%%. 

6 Extra dividend of 6 %. 

7 Extra dividend of 7%%. 

8 Extra dividend of 9 %. 

0 Extra dividend of 10%%. 



interested in the matter of dividends, 
and has its human side, in that it 
shows that for the ninety-three years 



of its operation this bank has been able 
to repay its depositors average interest 
of five and one-eighth per cent, per 
year — as large an interest rate as is 
consistent with entire safety. 

It will be noted that the extra divi- 
dends run from one-half per cent, to 
ten and one-half per cent., the lowest 
being the last two extra dividends, dur- 
ing 1907 and 1910 respectively, and 
the highest being just after the Civil 
War, namely in 1869 and 1872. 

The earning power of money is well 
illustrated in this table, the interest 
rate running very high until 1875, 
when the regular dividends were four 
per cent, without extra dividends until 
1892, after which time there were but 
three extra dividends in a period of 
twenty years. There were but four 
extra dividends from 1875 to 1912, a 
period of thirty-seven years, whereas 
the longest interval between extra divi- 
dends prior to 1875 was six years. It 
will be noted also that the total inter- 
est paid was 356^ per cent, regular 
dividends and 118 per cent, extra divi- 
dends, or about one-third. 



SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 



"^X^ITH 5,500 policy holders and 
* * more than $2,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force, says the Newburyport 
(Mass.) “News,” savings bank life in- 
surance is proving the soundness and 
efficiency of its methods by declaring 
increasing dividends to its policy 
holders. 

Dividends have been declared by 
the Insurance Department of the Whit- 
man Savings Bank, Whitman, and the 
People’s Savings Bank, Brockton. 

The dividends in the monthly pre- 
mium policies, at the end of the first 
year, amount to eight and one-third 
per cent.; and in the fourth year reach 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent. This 
is the equivalent of two full monthly 
premiums. 

The dividends on the annual pre- 
mium policies have been largely in- 
creased over those declared a year ago, 
and now average from nine to eleven 
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per cent, of the yearly premium on the 
straight life policies; from eight to 
nine per cent, on the twenty payment 
life policies; and from six and one-half 
to eight and one-half per cent, on the 
twenty-year endowment policies. 

These dividends have been declared 
by the banks only after a careful and 
conservative safeguarding of the busi- 
ness of the insurance departments. The 
full legal reserve, as required by law, 



has been set aside on all policies, and 
besides, a surplus is maintained in each 
bank amounting to twenty per cent, of 
the legal reserve. 

The growing interest in this move- 
ment on the part of the savings banks 
is shown by the fact that three savings 
banks now have insurance departments 
and that thirteen other savings banks 
have become public agencies for sav- 
ings bank life insurance. 



TRUST COMPANIES 

Conducted by Clay Herrick 



FOREIGN BRANCHES OF TRUST COMPANIES 



IN his recent annual report the Su- 
■“* perintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of the State of New York 
says : 

Under the provisions of chapter 687 
of the Laws of 1911 the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York received 
the approval of the Superintendent of 
Banks on August 3, 1911, for the 
maintenance of a branch office in Paris, 
France, and the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, of New York city, on 
August 18, 1911, received approval for 
the maintenance of branch offices at 
Paris, France, and London, England. 
These foreign branches of trust com- 
panies are subject to examination by 
the State Banking Department. 

This new law and the opening of the 
branch offices of the trust companies 



thereunder is expected to operate great- 
ly to the convenience of American citi- 
zens living abroad. The tendency 
should be to increase foreign invest- 
ments in American securities and gain 
for our institutions a share in the 
profits of international financial opera- 
tions. Many prominent Americans 
have favored the opening of the French 
market to American securities and the 
services of Paris branches of New 
York trust companies, under the super- 
vision of the State Superintendent of 
Banks, may become very valuable in 
effecting this purpose. 

One other large New York trust com- 
pany, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
for years has had a branch office in 
London, England, similar to those au- 
thorized as described above. 



TRUST COMPANY LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 



A BILL has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature prohibiting 
trust companies and their officers and agents 
from receiving money or gifts as an in- 
ducement for making loans. The bill as 
introduced encountered some opposition and 
if amended as proposed, will provide that 
no officer or director in any trust company 
shall accept, directly or indirectly, money 
or other things of Value as a reward for 



obtaining a loan from said trust company, 
unless the fact that he has received or is 
to receive such reward shall be fully dis- 
closed to the treasurer. 

Such statement to be kept on file subject 
to the inspection of any stockholder, direc- 
tor of the trust company or the bank com- 
missioner. One of the amendments to the 
bill provides for imprisonment in addition 
to the maximum fine of $1,000 as a penalty. 
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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK 



By Miss Florence Pacaud, Manager Savings and Safety Deposit Box Depart- 
ment, Union Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 



1^*EN’S ideas vary, and just so long 
***■ as they do just so long will 
there be varying methods of keeping 
bank records. Sometimes bank exam- 
iners recommend the adoption of a uni- 
form method of keeping bank records. 
There can not be a uniform method, 
for what will do in one bank will not 
do in another, for not only do the 
ideas of bank officers differ, but the 
class and amount of business transact- 
ed differs materially. What all are 
striving for is the safe method. If pos- 
sible, all want short methods, without 
complications, but safe, nevertheless. 

The Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Jackson, Tennessee, has adopted a 
method which the officers and employ- 
es find easily understood, and one that 
keeps an accurate record of all trans- 
actions and that system is described 
below. 

The general ledger is considered the 
most important book in the bank, for 
in that is condensed the record of 
practically every transaction. Next in 
importance to this book is what is des- 
ignated as the general journal and 
balance book, in which is condensed 
the whole business of the dav. (Form 

i) 

In balancing each day's work the 
clerk keeps in mind the fact that the 
general balance book must balance ; 
hence the work is arranged so that each 
clerk may balance his work, at the same 
time the general bookkeeper and the 
other bookkeepers may keep “tab" on 
the clerk. The work is divided into 
three divisions, each division having a 
teller, who is held responsible for the 
work. These tellers are paying teller, 
note teller, and exchange teller. They 
use teller’s books with the same rul- 
ing. (Form 2.) 

It will be noticed that the columns 



are headed “Individual," “Banks," 
“General." Each teller, as items- 
come in, separates them and charges 
them out to the bookkeepers. The 
bookkeepers have books which, it will 
be seen, are headed “Paying Teller," 
“Note Teller," “Exchange Teller." 
(Form 3.) 

Now for an illustration: The pay- 

ing teller has items going to each book- 
keeper. He lists his items in the col- 
umn headed “Individual checks" and 
enters them on his teller’s book as a 
debit. 
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These items, together with the add- 
ing machine, slip, are given to the in- 
dividual bookkeeper, who charges up 
the amount under the teller's column 
on his teller's book. (Form 3.) De- 
posits are handled in the same manner, 
using the credit entry, of course. The 
same method is employed in treating 
with the other bookkeepers. 

The note teller and exchange teller 
handle their items in exactly the same 
manner. In the afternoon each teller 
goes to each bookkeeper and compares 
their totals. If the amounts agree 
then it is an absolute certainty that the 
bookkeepers have all the items coming 
to them. Thus if the teller's balance, 
the general bookkeeper should have no 
trouble balancing. On the teller's 
books it will be noticed that in each 



column is the word “off." This is 
used for return items. In charging 
items from one cage to another, like 
loans or collections, a teller's check 
is used. (Form 4.) This check is made 
in duplicate that both debit and credit 
may be made at one writing. 

The individual bookkeeper in bal- 
ancing his work makes out what is 
called a check and deposit journal. 
We have four ledgers and one of these 
sheets is made for each ledger. The 
totals of the individual checks and de- 
posits received from the three tellers 
should agree with the totals on the 
four check and deposit sheets, the proof 
being made on the teller’s book. (Form 
3.) 

The bank bookkeeper handles his 
bank checks and bank deposits in ex- 
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actly the same manner as the individual 
bookkeeper. 

The general bookkeeper assorts his 
items and journalizes on the general 
journal and balance book. (Form 1.) 
Then he gets the total individual checks 
and deposits and the total bank checks 
and deposits from the individual book- 
keeper and the bank bookkeeper. After 



getting these, if all the tellers have 
balanced, his work should balance. 
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The paying teller keeps only one 
record, as he deals entirely with checks 
and deposits. (Form 2.) 

The note teller’s duties being more 
varied, necessitates more records. He 
keeps the notes discounted by the bank, 
and notes left for collection and all 
time paper. For recording the notes 
he uses a discount register of usual 
form (Form 6.) 
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The notes are then posted to a liabil- 
ity ledger which, it will be noticed, 
gives the amount the customer owes as 
maker of a note and as endorser. (Form 
7.) For a note tickler he uses a form 
of note notice and maturity tickler com- 
bined, made at one writing. (Form 8.) 
About ten days before the maturity of 
a note he tears off one slip and mails 
to the maker of the note, retaining the 
other under the proper date in a cab- 
inet. 

For collections, the note teller uses 
the usual form of collection register. 
(Form 9.) If any note is sent for col- 
lection and is paid through the note 
teller, he turns it over to the exchange 
teller, with a letter describing the 
item, and makes out a teller’s check, 
charging himself with the amount and 

UNION BANK & TRUST CO. 



FORM 11 (DETACHABLE). THIS SLIP IS TORN 
OFF AND MAILED WITH THE ITEMS 
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crediting exchange teller. He, of 
course, retains the credit and gives to 
the exchange teller the debit. 

The exchange teller's duties are also 
somewhat varied, as he handles all city 
collections, writes exchange, makes the 
clearings, and makes foreign collec- 
tions. Upon receiving the morning mail 
the exchange teller goes through it rap- 



idly, and gets out the collections on 
individuals and firms. These he regis- 
ters in duplicate, using Form 10, thus 
making his record, and a letter to ac- 
company the remittance at the same 
writing. In making the foreign col- 
lections all cash items are registered on 
Form 11, while items for collection 
only are entered on Form 12. In mak- 
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ing his daily balance he uses the same 
kind of teller’s book as the other 
tellers. 

Savings Department. 

Our savings records are handled in 
the same manner that individual ac- 
counts in the commercial department 
are handled, except the bookkeeper uses 



name. (Form IS.) A customer is 
charged with the amount of the rent to 
the date he wishes his rental to expire. 
When payment is made he is credited 
with the amount paid. Of course we 
realize it is better to collect the rental 
when the box is rented, but in a coun- 
try bank we believe this isn’t practic- 
able. We keep simply a blank card 
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a ledger leaf, with a column for inter- 
est. 

Safety Deposit Box Department. 

The records for the safety deposit 
box department used by us are very 
simple, as that class of business is a 
rather new one with us. They are, 
therefore, not as cumbersome as those 
used by the large safety deposit box 
companies. 

We keep a record with the number 
of each box thereon. When a box is 
rented by a customer, we record his 
name opposite that number. Thus the 
record will show at a glance which 
boxes are vacant. When a box is rent- 
ed a card is made out in the customer’s 



under dates showing expiration of rentals. 

For storing valuables we use a sep- 
arate vault, and use a receipt like Form 
14. 

Insurance Department. 



In this department we, of course, use 
the registers furnished by the various 
insurance companies for which we are 
agents. In keeping up with the total 
amount of insurance carried by an in- 
dividual or firm we use a loose leaf in- 
dividual ledger and maturity tickler ex- 
piration register. (Form 15.) These 
are made in duplicate, the whole record 
of one policy being made at one writ- 
ing. The individual ledger sheet is 
filed in one binder under the name of 
the individual or firm, thus making it 
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an easy matter to ascertain what 
amount of insurance is being carried. 
A duplicate sheet, which is the expira- 
tion register, is filed under the date of 
the expiration of the policy. 



Trust Department. 



Our trust department, like our safe- 
ty deposit box department, is in its in- 
fancy, and while the records used are 
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not as full as is used by the large trust 
companies, it is considered by us as 
sufficient for our present needs. 

Upon beginning a service in a fidu- 
ciary capacity a full record of the trust 
is made on a large record book. (Form 
16.) A regular ledger account is kept 
with each trust on which is an itemized 



statement. All receipts are filed in the 
vault in a case for that purpose, and 
when settlement is made with Court 
these are taken out and filed with the 
report. 

No cash payments are made from 
this department, all being made by 
check. 



ECONOMICAL BANK EXAMINATIONS 



B ANK examinations seem to be con- 
ducted in the State of New York with 
due regard to economy. According to 
the Superintendent of Banking, comparative 
statistics of the cost of bank examinations 
under State and national banking systems 
make a gratifying exhibit for the New York 
department. Figures from the banking de- 
partments of forty-one States show that the 
cost of examination alone for all of the 
States having supervision during the period 
of a year was $697,230, or 6.7 cents for each 
one thousand dollars of assets. For the 
same period the cost of examination of the 
national banks was $492,269, or 4.7 cents 
for each one thousand dollars of assets. 

The total cost of examination of the State 
hanks, trust companies, savings banks, safe 
deposit companies, mortgage loan and in- 



vestment companies, savings and loan as- 
sociations, building lot associations and per- 
sonal loan associations of the State during 
the twelve months ending August 31, 1911, 
was $99,875. The aggregate assets of these 
institutions was $4,131,915,169, so that the 
cost of examination was but 2.4 cents for 
each one thousand dollars of assets. 

If the comparison be confined to corpora- 
tions of a general character corresponding 
to those of national banks, such as State 
banks, trust companies and savings banks 
only, the showing made is even better, as 
the total assets of these institutions was 
$1,053,768,809, and the total cost of exami- 
nation, $68,377 for the year, or only 1.7 
cents lor each one thousand dollars of as- 
sets. 



AMERICAN BANKERS* ASSOCIATION 



B Y unanimous vote of the American 
Bankers’ Association at the convention 
held in New Orleans during Novem- 
ber last, Detroit was selected for the 1912 
convention city; and the thirty-eighth an- 
nual convention will be held there during 
the week beginning Monday, September 9. 
This date was decided upon at a recent 
meeting of the associated banks and clear- 
ing house of Detroit, which meeting was at- 
tended by President William Livingstone, 
of Detroit, and General Secretary Fred E. 
Farnsworth, of New York. 

The associated banks appointed the fol- 
lowing committee of Detroit bankers, which 
is to name all of the local committees: Wil- 
liam Livingstone, president, Dime Savings 
Bank; Emory W. Clark, president. First 
National Bank, and Charles Moore, vice- 



president, Security Trust Co. After the 
committee shall have been appointed the 
general secretary will visit Detroit for the 
purpose of giving further information about 
the details relating to the convention and to 
program. 

The Hotel Pontchartrairt has been selected 
as headquarters. The hotel is in the center 
of the city on Campus Martius, convenient 
to all car lines, which center at this point; 
is within one square of Griswold street, the 
“Wall Street” of Detroit; faces the City 
Hall and the Square, as well as many im- 
portant business buildings. It is ideally 
arranged for this purpose; as headquarters 
hotel it possesses ample accommodations for 
registration purposes, state headquarters, 
council, sections and committees* meetings — 
for they can all be held in this building. 
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Thousand Dollar Prize cups, standing approximately four feet in height, and each 
weighing nearly three hundred ounces of solid silver, awarded for the best corn, cotton, 
sugar beets, barley and potatoes at the New York “Land Show.” Many other cash prizes 
and trophies at this Exposition constituted the most valuable awards in the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

This Exposition in 1912 will offer the handsomest prizes for products of the soil in the 
history of the world. 



THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF THE NEW YORK 
LAND SHOW — A NATIONAL BENEFIT 

By Gilbert McCIurg 



44'^JEW YORK is being driven up into 

-L^l the sky, to make room for the 
scum of the earth!” A snap-shot 
judgment; not a pretty statement — yet who 
can disprove it? Certainly not the keepers 
of the gates, who see the tide of “indiscrim- 
inate and immoderate immigration” — 8,795,- 
386 individuals being the number who hon- 
ored the United States with their arrival 
between 1900 and 1910. 

Within forty-four years this republic may 
be obliged to meet the needs of more than 
two hundred million people. In this same 
decade (1900-1910) the population of the 
Continental United States — exclusive of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines — increased from seventy-six millions to 
ninety-two millions — twenty-one per cent. 
Immigration lingers in the great centres and 
adds to the difficulties attending employ- 
ment. Despite restrictions — puny against the 
flood as straws in the eagre’s course — there 
is no sign of the ebb-tide. Each city in the 
United States receives its proportion of the 
human freight borne on the current. Chi- 
cago has a contingent of more Germans 
than can be found in any city of the world 
excepting Berlin ; six hundred thousand Ital- 
ians in Greater New York — more than Naples 
boasts — against one million native-bom 
Americans! The real simon-pure American, 
he of the Mayflower, or Jamestown, or Mas- 
sachusetts Bay descent, is said to be only a 
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million strong now in the metropolitan city 
of the land of his forebears and foreowners, 
and he bids fair, ere many decades have 
passed over his diminished head, to become 
as extinct as his own buffalo and eagle. 

In the meantime how shall he regulate his 
land of the free and home of the orave, so 
as to stave off this day of his prophesied 
extinction, and make himself and everyone 
about him comfortable during the extin- 
guishing process? 

As before stated, the “Queen City of the 
tall gray towers” receives the first and 
heaviest wash of the human waves, there- 
fore, the relation, of New York and a Land 
Show is typical, and may serve to indicate 
the relation of the Land Show to the city, 
with country as a corollary of the proposi- 
tion. For in New York the farmers nave 
placed their standard square in front of the 
financial capital, and challenge results. 

New York’s first and America’s greatest 
Land Show was held in Madison Square 
Garden, November 3 to 12, 1911. It was 
attended by two hundred and thirteen 
thousand people — a larger daily patronage 
by twenty per cent, than was accorded the 
first Land Show in Chicago — and on the 
last day, for the first time in its history, 
the doors of Madison Square Garden were 
closed five times to keep out the dense 
throngs which endangered safety. 
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PraposE op the Land Show. 

What went they out for to see? The 
““National Magazine,” in its December issue, 
■said: ‘'In all its brilliant history, ranging 
from horse show, circus and walking match- 
es to grand opera, Madison Square Garden 
never held within its massive walls an event 
so astounding in its revelations of soil re- 
sources, and so gratifying to our innate love 
-of nature’s handiwork.” Scientific agricul- 
turists and horticulturists put themselves on 
record in saying: “As a collection of the 
agricultural products of America, the New 
York Land Show clearly surpasses anything 
of a similar nature ever held.” “The Philis- 
tine*' called the Land Show “the most impor- 
tant happening that has taken place in New 
York this year,” and further opined: “No 
•exhibition like it or equal to it has ever been 
held in New York city.” “Finest ever made 
in the history of the world,” said one enthu- 
siast. 

The “Wall Street Journal” said: “Two 
surprising things strike every visitor to the 
Land Show and Irrigation Exposition, strike 
with a force that keeps him thinking long 
after he has left the building. One is the 
•extraordinary interest that the exhibitors 
have been able to excite in the minds of nine 
out of ten men, no matter whether the ten 
know much or little about farming, ranching 
or fruit growing. The other is the fact that 
land should call mankind so strongly; not 
merely from the new west, but from so 
many sections which we have fallen into the 
error of thinking old enough to stay always 
as they are.” 

The New York “Evening Post,” in an an 
tide headed “Orchard Fragrance in the Gar- 
den,” wrote of the Land Show: “Nearly 
every State in the Union is represented and 
each shows the best of its products in most 
attractive form.” 

But the people were not formulating 
phrases, nor framing testimonials for the 
Land Show- -they were simply there — packed 
ns tightly as the apples in their boxes, or 
the kernels on the ears of corn — with wide- 
open ears and eyes, imbibing and assimilat- 
ing all that could be learned of the land 
and the kindly fruits thereof. Pamphlets 
and circulars were eagerly hoarded, and it 
was subject for remark that scarcely one of 
the foregoing was found thrown on the floor 
ns waste paper. Here the throng could talk 
with men representing dairy and orchard in- 
terests of New York State, orange growers 
of Florida, sugar-beet men from Colorado, 
maple-sugar producers from Vermont, the 
champion corn raisers from Indiana and 
Virginia and Massachusetts, apple lords 
from Spokane and the Hood River Valley, 
cotton kings of Texas, and behold the gold 
nuggets, tin, copper and coal from Alaska, 
as well as Alaskan oats and strawberries. 

'The visitors at first hand secured reliable 
Information as to the prices of lands, trans- 
portation, social conditions in various States, 



which were occasionally a jar to one’s 
preconceived geographical equipment. It 
seemed surprising that as high as 900 bush- 
els of potatoes per acre were produced in 
British Columbia — or, for instance, when the 
silver thousand dollar cotton cup, given 
through the generosity of Col. Robert M. 
Thompson for the largest yield per acre of 
short staple cotton, was won by a planter in 
the Imperial Valley of California — silkier, 
glossier cotton being produced in that semi- 
arid region under irrigation. A southern 
railroad president has since scored his im- 
migration agent for letting the sceptre of 
King Cotton lose swav over its heritage. 
The South, however, added to the boulevsw - 
went, when Virginia took proud possession 
of the corn cup, given by the International 
Harvester Company of America; while In- 
diana and Illinois stood by breathless. 

Elbert Hubbard, in the December “Philis- 
tine,” made special mention of the Land 
Show, remarking that it was particularly 
valuable in the lesson taught to school chil- 
dren. “It was a North- American exhibi- 
tion devoted to the land and the mira- 
cles that it produces, with the aid of 
sunshine, water, air and the intelligent 
manipulation of man. . . . On the Roy- 

croft School Farm we have found that city 
boys make the best farmers, because the 
city boy looks upon the land with romantic 
eye, and takes to gardening, farming and 
the care of live stock most kindly. Thus we 
get a human rotation of crops,’ and at the 
last, the finest crop that this country is pro- 
ducing is its crop of boys and girls. . . . 
Man is a land animal. We are well and 
happy only when we are on good terms with 
Mother Earth. The farmer Is no ldnger • 
joke. He is the real capitalist.” 

The Stage Setting. 



The huge oval of the Garden — too often in 
decoration as kaleidoscopic as a crazy-quilt — 
was softly green and white, typefying land 
and water. The woodwork was white and 
the partitioning walls of the booths were 
green. Long ribs of electric lights gemmed 
the green and white-draped ceiling, and the 
•chandeliers were screened with wreaths and 



sprays of brilli&nt-hued flower and leaf. 
Around the entire building ran festooned 
garlands of green, supported by white and 
gold Venetian masts. One-fourth of the dis- 
tance the garlands bore the pale white blos- 
soms of spring; summer was indicated by 
red roses; autumn flaunted red-bronze oak 
leaves, and the garlands of winter glittered 
with icicles. Such was the background, and 



the exposition itself was as if a gigantic horn 
of plenty, magically inexhaustible, had 
rolled out (and kept on rolling) all that 
Bona Bea produces of grain and fruit. 

Sometimes the showing was by railroads, 
as in a mammoth exhibit with sheaves and 
bouquets of grain, alternating with crystal 
jars of giant fruits and vegetables, fishes 
and flowers, dominated and encircled by the 
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paintings of titanic gorges and wonderlands 
— or a painted panorama of a smiling 
valley beyond a vine-wreathed pergola. 
Sometimes the picturesque figure of an 
Indian brave lent a dash of color. Some- 
times it was an exhibition from a State 
— of the rows and rows of perfectly 
matched, smooth and pink skinned Aroos- 
took potatoes from Maine (that county 
shipping 32,000 carloads from one crop) or 
California's bountiful and golden showing 
crowned with Burbank's spineless cactus, 
plumcot or fadeless flower. Again, it was 
an exhibit by individuals, as when Dr. W. 
X. Sudduth electrified Manhattan with alfal- 
fa products -breakfast food, bread and bis- 
cuit, tea and even soda water, ice-cream and 
candy made from alfalfa. The Romans par- 
took of “emmer” as a staple grain and food 
product, but its usefulness must have de- 
parted with; 

“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome ” 

for most of us never reckoned it on a pos- 
sible bill of fare, till Prof. B. C. Buffum of 
Worland, Wyoming, starting with the pre- 
mise that wheat is the best food for civil- 
ized man— (man, by the way, being the crea- 
ture of his food no less than of his heredity, 
environment, natural and climatic condi- 
tions) — evolved wheat-emmer hybrids. 

Again it was some feature that jumped to 
the eye — a cheese weighing three tons, Taft 
modelled in butter, the delicate mosaic land- 
scape of the “hayseed artist,” or the huge 
quadruped of glowing apples, with gilded 
hoofs and tail and crimson electric eyes, 
which the children hailed as the “ap- 
plelephant.” 

Lectures with fine stereopticon views went 
on all day long, attended by 25,000 people. 
In these lectures were depicted the grain 
fields of the Northwest, packing fruits, prac- 
tising irrigation and modern methods of cul- 
tivation. A goodly percentage were serious- 
ly interested, and the spoken word was ren- 
dered unforgettable by the motion picture — 
both eye and brain receiving the appeal. 
Cows were milked by electric power in the 
basement; trips in the Yellowstone and Glar 
cier Parks were daily given away; as well as 
a farm, orchard tractr or nut grove for each 
day of the show; and twelve huge cups, 
triumphs of the silversmiths’ art, were 
awarded to successful growers of wheat, 
corn, apples, oats, barley, sugar beets, cot- 
ton, hops, alfalfa and potatoes. There were 
also prizes in gold coin. 

The last unallotted exhibit space was pur- 
chased by Mrs. Paul Ledyard Van Cleve of 
Montana, while in New York en route for a 
summer in England. Learning then of the 
Land Show plans, this loyal lady ordered the 
spa^e; in her husband’s name gave the ex- 
position a thousand dollar cup to be award- 
ed for the best alfalfa exhibit; immediately 
arranged for a stereopticon lecture (whose 
subject was her State) daily to be presented 



at the Land Show; and returned instanter 
to Montana, securing such an impressive 
collection of products of its soil that the 
Montana exhibitors won the Hill wheat prize, 
the alfalfa cup and the thousand dollar 




Arthur E. Stilwell 

PRESIDENT NEW YORK I.AND AND IRRIGATION 

exposition; president Kansas city, 

MEXICO AND ORIENT RAILWAY 



President Arthur E. Stilwell was born in 
Rochester, New York, of Dutch, English 
and French descent. Mr. Stilwell came 
rightly by the constructive mind, joined to 
executive ability, which he has evinced In 
enterprises of wide scope. His grandfather 
was one of the early transportation build- 
ers of western New York, being personally 
interested in the opening of the Erie Canal, 
the building of the New York Central Rail- 
way, and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. On the occasion of Lafayette’s 
triumphal return to the United States, Mr. 
Stilwell’s grandfather was chosen to escort 
him via the Erie Canal from Albany to 
Buffalo. He built a new canal boat to con- 
vey his guest, and a new home in which to 
receive Lafayette in Rochester. 

In 1S86 Mr. Stilwell left the insurance 
business for a career of railroad construc- 
tion. In Kansas City he built the Kansas 
City Suburban Belt, Independence Air Line, 
Kansas City & Northern Connecting Rail- 
road, Kansas City, Omaha & Eastern Rail- 
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road. He then constructed the 1000 miles 
of the Kansas City Southern, extending to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Here he laid out the 
city of Port Arthur, with its harbor, docks 
and ship canal. Mr. Stilwell is now build- 
ing a belt line around Kansas City, and his 
great construction work is now the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway, froiri 
Kansas City to Topolobampo, on the west 
coast of Mexico, a line seventeen hundred 
miles long, of which six-tenths has been 
constructed. This route will shorten the 
distance to the Pacific by four hundred 
miles. 

In Kansas City Mr. Stilwell built three 
office buildings, seven grain elevators, one 
theatre, and two residence suburbs. In 
Mr. Stilwell’s free school for workingmen’s 
children four hundred pupils were educated, 
and he established free concerts for 'Kansas 
City. Mr. Stilwell has published two books 
dealing with vital issues of the Twentieth 
Century. He is member of many well- 
known clubs and societies, and makes his 
residence in New York, where he is Presi- 
dent of the United States and Mexican 
Trust Company, with offices in New York, 
Kansas City, London and City of Mexico. 
He is also president of the American Land 
and Irrigation Exposition. 

Mr. Stilwell has founded one hundred 
cities and towns, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 200,000. He has developed large 
agricultural colonies for raising rice, pecans, 
apples, etc., and has colonized more than 
two hundred thousand farmers. 

Arthur E. Stilwell is an empire builder of 
more than national reputation. — Editor's 
vote. 



trophies for the best barley and oats — which 
distinction will mean colonization for Monr 
tana and higher prices for her products and 
lands. 

Kaltenborn’s orchestra of fifty musicians 
filled with music the pauses in descriptions 
of exhibitors, or “ohs” and “ahs” of behold- 
ers; and with the hundred white-robed 
women and the hundred stalwart pioneers of 
the “Great American Desert” (making up 
the Utah choir), led up to heights of har- 
mony. 

With characteristic liberality, President 
Arthur E. Stilwell arranged a notable ban- 
quet, signalizing the opening of the exposi- 
tion, at the Waldorf-Astoria, when more 
than five hundred prominent Americans 
gathered to enjoy a feast of American soil 
products, to hear American singers and to 
praise the land and its show. 

The Real Meanino. 

Such was the setting; these the aspects 
which met the vision of the casual observer — 
but in real meaning and far-reaching result 
the Land Show was eminently wider and 
deeper and higher. Not one per cent, of the 
seven million people in and around New 
York city have learned by personal visit and 
ocular demonstration of the fields of pro- 
duction. The best way to disseminate this 
desired information and to show the people 
of the Atlantic seaboard what our country 
can produce and what are its land advan- 
tages, its health and scenic attractions, is 
for the country at large to send its produc- 



tions and men who can tell the story of the- 
various sections of the country, to a great 
exhibit like that of the American Land and 
Irrigation Exposition — New York’s Land 
Show— annually to meet with the people of 
the Atlantic seaboard, both of the city and 
of the country — the potato grower from 
Maine, the vegetable gardener from Massa- 
chusetts, the cranberry producer from New 
Jersey and the dairy keeper of New York. 
Exhibits of soil products at various expo- 
sitions, with the stories of how they were 
culitvatcd and grown, proffer fine educa- 
tional training along farm lines. 

The Land Show emphasizes the value of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture teaching, that lands near the large cit- 
ies should be cultivated to supply their mar- 
kets with foodstuffs. This was made thea- 
trically apparent at the Land Show, when it 
was announced that Scotland had recently 
shipped 15,000 tons of potatoes to New 
York for its consumption, notwithstanding 
the tariff of twenty-five cents per bushel ! 
There are thousands of acres of cheap lands 
adjacent to Washington which could supply 
that market with its truck crops, which are 
now shipped from a distance at higher cost. 
This is true regarding the lands surrounding 
most of the Southern cities. A railroad 
agent in North Carolina recently stated that 
seven tv-five per cent, of the eggs, butter, 
poultry, meat and vegetables consumed in 
the State were imported from outside the 
State. This question is a serious one as re- 
gards the high cost of living. 

Says the “Country Gentleman”: “In one 
week in December, 1911, 7,000 tons of Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish potatoes arrived m 
New York and the duty on them was over 
$05,000. About the same time a ship landed 
1,800 tons of potatoes in Baltimore. There 
were 22,800 sacks, each weighing 168 pounds, 
and they filled 100 freight cars, allowing 200 
sacks to the car.” The potato, native in the 
Andes, was made fashionable in Europe 
when Louis XIV and his courtiers wore the 
purple flower. The tuber became the sal- 
vation of famine-stricken Erin. Now the 
trade balance dips on the other side. The 
thousand dollar potato cup, the gift of Mr. 
Arthur E. Stilwell to the Land Show, 
stimulated American potato growers to 
their best efforts. 

The Land Show taught New Yorkers that 
incorporated farming companies make large 
returns; that incorporated orchards and 
dairies, and cotton and sugar-cane plantar 
tions and rice plantations, working on a big 
seale, are fine-paying propositions. One of 
the best results of the annual Land Show 
will be the institution of large companies, 
backed by eastern capital, to develop 
orchards, farms and plantations in the va- 
rious sections of our country. One of the 
exhibitors at the New York Land Show was 
the Florida Pecan Endowment Company, of 
which Mr. A. E. Stilwell, head of the 
exposition, is president. This company sold 
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many tracts of land near Tallahassee, Flori- 
da, to visitors, to whom was shown 
that pecan trees yield more value per 
acre than any other product grown on 
the soil; and that pecan trees regularly bear 
profitably for a century. This company, only 
one year old, whose principal office is in 
New York, can afford through its great vol- 
ume of business (for it is now the largest 
pecan-growing company in the world) to 
secure the services of a competent expert to 
manage its plantings and its groves. It has 
sold within a year nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars’ worth of pecan lands, plant- 
ed with pecan trees, and u takes care of the 
trees for five years, until they come into 
good bearing. The ordinary pecan grower 
cannot afford to secure the services of 
an expert nor to look for the best soil 
in America for this industry. The same is 
true with the cultivation of other fruits and 
nuts; with the growing of rice or grain, 
or any other crops. 

Many bankers and brokers, manufacturers 
and merchants received similar impres- 
sions from their visits. The New Yoric 
financier, too, might be inclined to haive 
his son take up the liberal education ac- 
corded by the State agricultural schools. 
Some one has said: “It is necessary to de- 
fine anew what is a liberal education.” 
Studies are considered in regard to their 
direct relationship to life. There are many 
boys of New York studying Latin and Greek 
and abstruse sciences who would make bet- 
ter citizens and lead higher lives if they 
took up and put into practice the sciences 
of horticulture and agriculture. 

Again, New York, being the chief immi- 
gration port and the metropolis of labor, 
population, exports and imports, and the 
centre of finance, is a theatre where may be 
brought together the extremes or factors 
that are fundamental to better agriculture, 
and which seldom meet. When the rich and 
poor can stand side by side to view the 
fruits of the soil, each will see his opportu- 
nity and be inspired to greater effort. 
Weighty argument for the holding of 
an exhibit of agricultural products of 
America in New York is the fact that the 
Government Census Bureau has stated that 
several hundred thousand foreign immi- 
grants, who have in a few years earned a 
modest competence in the United States, 
have left our shores and gone back to Eu- 
rope to invest their hoardings in land which 
they are now cultivating. These immigrants 
had no opportunity to make long trips into 
the cotton, rice and sugar-growing South, 
to the apple, hop and grape regions and 
dairy farms of New York State, or to the 
grain sections of the West, and of course it 
was impossible for them to witness citrus 
fruit and other industries of Florida and 
California. 

There is an axiom that nothing in nature 
Is valueless, though out of its sphere and 
misplaced, its worth is not apparent The 



so-called “scum/* the flotsam and jetsam of 
the human sea, which seems to imperil the 
foundations of the congested city, when 
spread out over the wide spaces of country 
may prove the element needed to aid in 
making the land yield the one-sixth more 
proportionately required to meet the wants 
of the sixteen millions which will have been 
added to our population during the next de- 
cade. True, if trite, is the saying, that the 
landless man must come to the manless land. 
Certain of these immigrants have been the 
cheese and butter-makers of Denmark, the 
vine-growers of Germany or the orange- 
gatherers of Sicily. Three hundred thou- 
sand peasants come annually to New York, 
but when they land on American soil they 
are likely to become the rag-pickers, the 
push-cart vendors, the makers of cheap 
clothing, whose tacit determination to con- 
gregate in hordes in our cities is the prime 
cause of the overwork and under pay so de- 
plored by philanthropists. 

To all such the Land Show brings a prom- 
ise and opens a far-widening vista, with its 
apothegm “Get out” — out under the sky, on 
the green earth, where there is plenty of 
elbow-room and soul space. The Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy of New York State in a 
a pamphlet recently called attention to the 
alarming increase of insanity among peasant 
immigrants who have come from Italy to 
live in the congested sections of New York 
city. The commissioner states that these 
peasant immigrants were formerly accus- 
tomed to living in the open, under sunny 
skies, eating wholesome grain and vege- 
tables; but in the congested sections of New 
York city were denied these, living in tene- 
ments, devoid of sunshine, where these un- 
fortunates existed largely on a diet of poor 
meats, a change of living which, in many 
cases, robs them of reason. New York State 
has 341.1 insane persons for every 100,000 of 
its population. 

These wanderers from foreign shores must 
be shown that there is a better place for 
them, and the Land Show is the teacher. 
An emigrant rejoicing in the name of Ponce 
de Leon was recently landed at the foot of 
the Statue of Liberty. “You, at least,” they 
said to him. “will go to Florida?” “No,” 
he replied, “I am going to First avenue.” So 
our Ponces voyage no more in search of per- 
petual youth ana for them fountains play, 
flowers bloom, and the birds sing in the en- 
chanted land in vain. The Ponces are en- 
gaged in wrecking fine old Knickerbocker 
mansions to be replaced by sky-scrapers, or 
possibly in conveying or* sorting the city 
garbage. 

Heretofore expositions have been held in 
honor of some special man or class; a Co- 
lumbian Exposition for the fame of the dis- 
covery and its dauntless voyager; the com- 
ing fair in San Francisco to crystallize the 
fulfilment of the world’s dream of the Pana- 
mal Canal. But a Land Show is every 
man’s exposition. All have part and lot in 
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earth, the mother, and when all is done and 
said, and thought and suffered, like Candide, 
we find the world-want satisfied and “bab- 
ble of green fields”! “II faut cultiver notre 
jardin. 

Adam and Eve Work Together in the 
Garden. 

■ \ 

Adam might well have held a Land Show 
in the Garden of Eden, with Eve to repre- 
sent attendance. It voices the prime in- 
terest of all men, of every time. It is for 
the need of man, fallen or unfallen. The 
primitive and universal meaning of the Land 
Show is illustrated by the fact that modern 
men and women alike labored for and se- 
cured its prizes. Seager Wheeler of Ros- 
them, Saskatchewan, Canada, charges now 
$8 a bushel for his Marquis wheat. Three 
judges, professors and experts from State 
agricultural colleges of Ohio, Kansas and 
Montana, awarded him for this product — as 
to color, uniformity and weight — the thou- 
sand dollars in gold offered by Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessv, president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad, for the .best wheat grown 
anywhere in the two Americas. Mr. Wheeler 
won the prize through dogged perseverance, 
keen enthusiasm and intelligent study. He 
sat up at night hand-picking his seed, while 
other farmers slept. From one head of 
wheat he grew two and one-half pounds. 
Mr. Wheeler said at the Canadian Club 
banquet, given in honor of his triumphant 
return: “With regard to the wheat with 
which I won the prize this year, I think I 
can improve on it next year.” Asahel 
Smith and J. Stuart Wade, of the British 
Columbian Department of Agriculture, offi- 
cially surveyed 125 separate acres, planted 
each with potatoes of true, strong type of 
different varieties, selected from the acre 
yield of each, regular, uniform, smooth po- 
tatoes — one just as like another as two peas. 

Mrs. Ella D. Rowland of the Zillah sec- 
tion of the Yakima Valley, Washington, with 
a ten-vear-old orchard, was awarded $500 in 
gold and a silver apple cup for the best 
twenty-five box display of apples, scoring 
982 5/6 points out of "a possible one thou- 
sand. Mrs. Rowland put by from fifty-six 
boxes of apples enough of the finest to fill 
twenty-five boxes; and engaged two other 
women to aid in the careful and successful 
packing. 

Thus farmers all over the country are 
stimulated bv the Land Show to secure the 
best possible seed; to follow Brigham 
Youngs advice of ploughing deep; to culti- 
vate more crops — fertilize where needed — in 
short, to practise up-to-date and scientific 
methods, thus adding millions of dollars 
each year to the soil’s returns. 

But as the Ponces de Leon who settle 
down in the compressed purlieus of cities 
have no wish nor knowledge to go or see 
further— the most obvious value of the Land 
Show is educational, pointing the way. A 

s 



countryman, questioned as to how he liked 
the country which he was traversing in hit 
wagon, retorted: “I don’t like it. I ain’t 
got no use for this sort o’ country. I am 
just driving through it because it is here.” 
Such was more than often the spirit of the 
old-time farmer. He inherited his barren 
acres; he must stav on them and wrest a 
living from the stubborn glebe if he could, 
because he could not get away. But now we 
make farmers by grace of God, not by cir- 
cumstance. The farmer chooses the farm and 
makes his calling and election sure — because 
he likes it. He is no longer alone in a wil- 
derness, but telephones, telegraphs, good 
roads, rural postal deliveries, phonographs, 
school-houses, traveling libraries, bicycles, 
motorcycles and automobiles, draw ever 
nearer the links which bind the farmer to 
the living breathing world without. In just 
proportion so does his value increase as a 
desirable citizen and depositor in the bank- 
ers* bank. 

All who have had to deal with the phase 
of life embodying shrinking from the coun- 
try evinced by the child of slums and the 
denizen of chimney-top garrets, will tell you 
how little children pine in the midst of 
daisies and buttercups for the hot noisy 
pavement, with its brawls and games; how 
fresh milk is not relished like the stale rem- 
nant in the bottom of the beer-can, and how 
the brooding stillness of sunlit-day, or calm, 
starry night, becomes a terror to those who 
find their Arcadia under the electric lights 
or in the moving picture show. It is from 
the sight of the wealth and beauty of the 
Land Show, and that demonstration set in 
the midst of the' city, of whose squalor they 
make a part — that the education must begin 
of the undesirable citizen, hemmed in a 
dwarfing environment. 

The 1912 Land Show. 



The reception, praise and general support 
afforded the American Land and Irrigation 
Exposition warranted its officers to an- 
nounce that a second Land Show and Agri- 
cultural Exposition, under auspices of the 
American Land and Irrigation Exposition 
(Incorporated) will be held in New York, 
November 15 to December 2, 1912, in the 
Seventy-First Regiment Armory, whose 
main auditorium is larger than that of 
Madison Square Garden. South America 
will join with its northern brothers in ri- 
val exhibits, for officials of Brazil and 
Argentina have recommended exhibits as 
promptly as have the New Jersey and New 
York State Boards of Agriculture. The 
correspondent of “The Breeder’s Gazette** 
recently said: “Next year when the New 
York Land Show is held, I am confident 
the attendance will be many times greater, 
and that the local press will give it the 
prominence deserved. It occurs to me that 
perhaps the Eastern press is waking up to 
the need of better agriculture and the more 
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thorough development of the farms in the 
Atlantic Const States.” However, the globe - 
encircling New York journals advertised 
and described tie exposition, in English and 
foreign languages, to eight million readers. 

Prizes at the 1912 Exposition will be the 
most valuable in the history of American 
agriculture. Already President Stilwell, Mr. 
Horace Havemeyer and Mr. Theodore H. 




Gilbert McClurg 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER NEW 
YORK LAND AND IRRIGATION EXPOSITION. 



Gilbert McClurg, who tells the story of 
New York’s first Land Show for the Bank- 
ers Magazine, comes of Scotch -Irish stock — 
the estate and coat of arms of his family 
being given them by the Bruce, after valued 
aid in his border wars. They came to 
America in 1790, in the Scotch-Irlsh move- 
ment towards religious freedom and colo- 
nization. Leaving Virginia and settling in 
Pittsburgh, they practically founded the Iron 
industry of Pittsburg in 1807. A McClurg 
was Commissioner of Ordnance in the war 
of 1812. 

Mr. McClurg is well known from coast to 
coast, through his work on the lecture plat- 
form from Portland. Maine to Portland, 
Oregon. In seven transcontinental tours. 
Mr. McClurg has told the "Stories of the 



.States." deeming that there are to be found 
in each of our United Commonwealths as 
much of interest — (in historic or pre-his- 
loric past; romance, scenic beauty, develop- 
ment and present day life) — as is afforded 
by the foreign land which ordinarily sup- 
plies the lecture theme. 

From the study and travel needed to se- 
cure the subject matter for these lectures, 
Mr. McClurg has acquired an acquaintance, 
unusually wide and deep, of the sisterhood 
of States. His engagements have included 
courses of lectures for the Boards of Public 
Education of Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Saint 
Louis, Chicago and New York, as well as 
at the Jamestown, Saint Louis and Portland 
International Expositions. The National 
Arts Club Historical Society, People’s and 
Brooklyn Institutes, and the Y. Mi. C. A.’s 
have been among his New York engage- 
ments. Mr. McClurg has also lectured be- 
fore thirty of our great universities and 
colleges. At the "New Willard," Washing- 
ton, his lecture was attended by Members 
of the Supreme Court, the Cabinet, Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, and representatives 
of official life, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Army and the Navy. The Washington press 
pronounced this lecture the most enjoyable 
and instructive ever given there. 

Mr. McClurg has directed some of our 
great State and National Conventions, such 
as the noteworthy Eleventh Irrigation Con- 
gress which, convening at Ogden, Utah, 
shortly after President Roosevelt signed the 
Irrigation Bill, crystallized and Inaugurated 
the sweeping land-development movement of 
the present time. Mr. McClurg there as- 
sembled the first showing of American soil 
products, under irrigation. His addresses 
upon agriculture have been published and 
have attracted favorable attention. 

For five years Mr. McClurg was Secretary 
of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, an institution which he developed 
and for which he secured national recogni- 
tion. His chamber of commerce work was 
thus recognized In a contemporary journal: 
"No Chamber of Commerce ever had a mors 
capable, original and generally efficient sec- 
retary.’’ 

Mr. McClurg was born at Racine, Wis- 
consin, founded by his maternal grand- 
father, a naval officer in the War of 1812. 
For nine years of his early career, Mr. 
McClurg was associated with his relatives 
In the publishing house of the name in 
Chicago, and thus came in touch with the 
journals, magazines and books which have 
been "tools of his trade.’’ In the West he 
Is known as the author of several local his- 
tories. and Colorado has been made widely 
known through his written as well as his 
spoken word. He was not alone an editor 
and publisher, but also European corres- 
pondent for a syndicate of American news- 
papers. In Colorado Springs he has a 
country home, though now residing In New 
York. 

Mrs. McClurg Is prominent as a poet — her 
sonnets since collected in book form, ap- 
peared in the "Century," and other maga- 
zines, and her writings, of dignified charac- 
ter. have been praised by critics and set to 
music. She is considered an ethnological 
authority on the Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
and as such has been decorated by France. 

Mr. McClurg, coming to New York two 
years ago, recognized the need of showing 
in the country’s metropolis the wealth and 
products of American soil, and with the 
cordial support and co-operation of Mr. 
Arthur E. Stilwell originated and brilliantly 
conducted the American Land and Irriga- 
tion Exposition, of which the "New York Jour- 
nal" said— voicing the general comment: 
"To the mind of the looker-on, Madison 
Square Garden has held no exhibition so 
Interesting and so inspiring. . . . The 
show must have epitomized more com- 
pletely the wealth and pow-er of the Nation, 
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as well as the incessant energy of its peo- 
ple, than the great array of battleships 
which recently appeared in the North River. 
. . . A book could be written on the 
Land Show.”— Editor’s note. 



Price — well-known New Yorkers — and also 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie have awarded costly 
prizes for staple products to be exhibited 
at the Exposition of 1912. 

The Banker's Movement Toward Better 
Farming. 

So vital and pressing Is the need for more 
and better farmers that the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association, three years ago ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the ques- 
tion of the agricultural development of Min- 
nesota, realizing the close relation between 
agricultural development and general pros- 
perity. In 1909 there were 135,000 children 
in Minnesota schools, and out of this num- 
ber but 1,800 were taking agricultural 
courses in academies and colleges. The con- 
clusion was obvious. Public education was 
making 99.6 per cent, of the coming genera- 
tion consumers and but four-tenths of one 
per rent, were the coming producers! The 
schools of America, therefore, base their 
educational systems upon shrinking values, 
so to speak, rather than upon the coming 
need. France and Germany, far in advance 
of us in this respect, specialized agricul- 
tural and industrial training in their school 
systems twenty-five years ago. It was nota- 
ble in this connection that when, through 
the efforts of the bankers’ association com- 
mittees, special schools and agricultural 
courses were established, a scarcity of 
trained teachers in agriculture was very 
marked, thus indicating another profession 
to be filled in relation to the farm. The 
story of the work of the bankers in the in- 
terests of agriculture Is thus spelled by the 
chairman of the Bankers’ Association com- 
mittee on agriculture and education: 

“To-day in Minnesota there are thirty ag- 
ricultural high schools, each receiving *Stat£ 
aid to the extent of $2,500 a year. A pro- 
vision of the act under which this money is 
appropriated makes the teaching of agricul- 
ture, domestic science and industrial train- 
ing compulsory in these schools. 

“In addition to the thirty high schools re- 
ceiving State aid, twenty other high schools 
have similar courses and are paying the ex- 
penses themselves. All of these* schools are 
doing excellent work under the best in- 
structors obtainable. 

“This work has aroused attention in every 
State, and last October eight bankers’ asso- 
ciations sent committees to a conference 
held in Minneapolis to discuss this question, 
the States represented being Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Kansas and Minnesota. This 
conference held a two-days session, and the 



first edition of 10,000 copies of the proceed- 
ings was printed and the edition exhausted. 

“The conference urged the bankers’ asso- 
ciations of every State to appoint standing 
committees on agriculture, to work for im- 
proved agricultural methods, better farm 
life conditions and education in agricultural 
development and domestic science for the 
fann boys and girls, more especially as pro- 
vided by the consolidated rural schools and 
the agricultural high schools and the other 
extension services of the various agricul- 
tural colleges. They strongly urged the 
passage by Congress of a Federal bill by 
which the government should extend to au 
agricultural States the aid now being 
granted to the Southern cotton States. 

“At the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in New Orleans last 
year, a committee was appointed of repre- 
sentative bankers from Texas, North Caro- 
lina, Nebraska, Ohio, Illinois, Washington 
and Minnesota, to be known as the Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Development and Edu- 
cation. To this committee was referred the 
matter of looking into the financing of 
farmers on small tracts of land.” 



Nf.w York in Line. 



Governor Dix, in an address before the 
Young People's Club of Albany, on January 
13, stated that he believed New York's ag- 
ricultural productions could be made the 
best in the world — the rainfall being un- 
usually copious and the area of worn-out 
soil being capable of the fertility of its first 
estate, when scientifically treated and en- 
riched. He cited as an instance of neglect 
to be remedied that the flax industry of 
Washington county was once a profitable 
crop, and that now the production of this 
important staple in the United States is 
so diminished that most of our flax is im- 
ported from Russia. The Governor might 
also have cited the decreasing area in the 
United States in which broom-corn is cul- 
tivated. The co-operation of the New York 
Legislature will be asked in providing a 
more comprehensive course of agricultural 
instruction in the district and high schools 
of the State. This plan meets with the ap- 
proval of State Commissioner of Education 
Draper, State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Pearson and Dean Liberty H. Bailey of the 
State School of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

“I believe,” said the Governor, “that it 
should be incumbent upon the students who 
have obtained State scholarships to devote a 
small part of their time during the vacation 
to this work. They could give public leo* 
tures and demonstrations in agriculture. I 
think that the best results would be accom- 
plished by going right to the farms and 
giving demonstrations. They could then 
give valuable instruction and information 
regarding the facilities offered for increas- 
ing the per area production.” 
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Along these lines was the work of the coil- 
ference on Agricultural Education for De- 
pendent and Delinquent Boys, held at Hotel 
Chelsea, New York, January 2(S and 27, un- 
der the auspices of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, with Mayor Gaynor for the princi- 
pal speaker. President Brown of the New 
York Central spoke upon the “Vacant Farm 
and the Dependent Bov,” and Mr. H. B. 
Fullerton of the Long Island Railway had 
for his subject the “Lure of the Land.” 
The conference hoped to induce New York 



the Southern, the Norfolk Southern, Nor- 
folk & Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
the Tanana Valley & Copper River of Alas- 
ka, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Boston & Maine, Maine Central, Bangor 
& Aroostook, New York Central, Lo*g Is- 
land, the Canadian Pacific and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads. As representatives of 
their lines. Chairman James J. Hill, Presi- 
dent Earling, President Howard Elliott and 




PICTURE AND FRAME MADE ENTIRELY OF ARTISTICALLY-ARRANGED GRAIN AND GRASSES FROM 
CANADA, AT NEW YORK’S LAND SHOW 



to give agricultural instruction in its public 
educational courses. 

The Land Show gave this form of educa- 
tion to its visitors. The 19,000 school teach- 
ers of New York received invitations and 
each morning, captained in classes, the pu- 
pils of these schools visited the Land Show. 
At the ringing of an old-fashioned school 
bell a model farm school was assembled in 
the Land Show, where with black-board and 
pencil the children wrestled with farm ques- 
tions. Thus the Land Show crystallized the 
slower-moving methods of communities and 
States. 

The railroads, with their many energetic 
heads and colonization agents, which con- 
tributed in greatest measure to the perfec- 
tion of the exposition mosaic, were the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, 



President Stilwcll donated vaiuable prises 
to the exposition, and the Northern Pacific 
awarded 160 acres in Montana as a gift by 
popular allotment to the fortunate Land 
Show visitor. 

The Relation of Railways. 



The enmeshing steel webs of traffic are, 
above all other factors, those which make 
farm life pleasant and profitable. The 
farmer and the road are interdependent. 
Railways have been institutions so long es- 
tablished on the Atlantic coast that it is 
difficult to consider the subject from the 
viewpoint of the western enthusiast, who 
has seen mountains tunnelled, hot springs, 
oil wells and coal mines developed, homes, 
towns, orchards and grain fields spring up 
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as magically as Aladdin’s palace, along the 
line of the path-finder railway of the West. 
Many of these, in construction days, kept a 
terminal town, which sprang up at every 
terminus, only to be taken down and rebuilt 
as the silver ribbon unrolled. 

Vast sums of money are now spent by the 
great railroads in agricultural education. 
They supply seeds to farmers, send out ex- 
hibition trains and maintain model farms. 
And “ohne hast, ohne rast,” they must 
keep everlastingly a* the task. Traffic being 
the tiansportation of a thing from where it 
is plentiful to where it is scarce, without 
products and markets, there would be no 
traffic. The railroads are therefore vitally 
interested in bringing land products for ex- 
hibition before the centres of population 
which have money and people to colonize 
vacant areas. 

Only a few years ago the writer, then lec- 
turing on Texa3, made the statement that 
there was so much land in that wealthy 
empire of a State, that every man, woman 
and child in the State could have as a share 
in proportion to the population, a sixty-acre 
lot out of hearing of his or her next-door 
neighbor. That was only ten years ago, but 
the statement would now seem fabulous 
even in the large State of Texas, one-fourth 
larger than the German Empire, for the 
population of Texas has doubled since 1890. 

Farming began with the cultivation of va- 
cant, arable land, but the railway of to-day 
must not only transport its home-seeker and 
keep him in easy touch with his market, but 
also see that he derives the largest yield 
possible from his territory through crop ro- 
tation, scientific fertilization and raising of 
livestock. Immigration and natural increase 
of population set aside, the duration of hu- 
man life is prolonged with more intelligent 
methods of sanitation and hygiene — pesti- 
lence is practically wiped out and when the 
peaceful succeed in ensnaring that coy fowl, 
the Peace Dove, with proper bird-lime, the 
gory spectre of war will no longer claim its 
heart-rending quota. There will be many 
more mouths to feed, and famine will not be 
tolerated even in a subdued India or un- 
awakened China. At present the world is 
fed by thirty-five per cent, of the tillable 
land, and this under humid conditions. The 
other sixty-five per cent, is dry or semi-dry 
land, i. e., it has less than twenty inches of 
rainfall. This huge area must be trained to 
do its duty in feeding the people, and the 
humid land must be tilled to produce twice 
as much as it is now doing. 

The reciprocal attitude of farmer and 
railway should, in this sketched future, be 
modified. The former must lose the feeling 
that he is a “patron” 0 f the road and that 
his freight and his ticket are the bulwarks 
of transportation. He must remember that 
naught he has or enjoys would he possible 
without that most useful agent of trans- 
portation. The writer recalls a pioneer road 
which built for the future, over transconti- 



nental divides, and looped to include anjr 
points where wood or water or fertile val- 
ley gave, a promise of settlement to come.. 
There were many lonely miles where the 
road was its own sole companion. This diet 
not please the citizens of the terminal who* 
“paid the freight” and whose idea fixed was 
that a straight line from the distant me- 
tropolis to them was the only route possible 
to a right-minded railroad. So they sent 
out an appeal to all able-bodied fellow citi- 
zens to appear on a certain day and join 
forces in tearing up ties and rails, and leave 
them without any highway, sooner than a 
road whose bed had as many twists and 
turns as Tennyson’s “Brook.” At almost every 
point where the patient railroad lingered 
there is now to be found some ranch, vil- 
lage, coal mine, tourist resort or peach 
orchard, and the traveler smiles, remember- 
ing the “bluff” of long ago. 

On the other side, few railroads appre- 
ciate — and few have hardihood sufficient to 
say so to the railroads — that the burden- 
some freight and passenger rates of mid- 
continent local travel — those that make the 
settler gnash his teeth as he feeds potatoes 
and peaches to his pigs, or builds his fires 
with com ears for fuel — must be abated be- 
fore the ideal farm can be instituted and 
maintained. It takes starch and enthu- 
siasm from the farmer when he knows that 
he can only send poultry, butter, eggs and 
the like to the markets crying out for them, 
at prohibitory rates. Thus railways may 
kill the goose laying eggs of gold. Decided- 
ly, the farm is now in the running with the 
railway, and it is an interesting sign of the 
times to note that individuals and fraternal 
orders are now turning to farm mortgages 
as investments — so thoroughly is the farm 
“in the movement” of the world of ft nance. 
The story of the Land Shows denotes that 
in these expositions farmers, land-owners, 
railways and financiers alike find something 
they want, and which pays them. Mean- 
time the farm interests for which they stand 
are going upward by leaps and bounds. 
Talk of “unearned increment”! 

The increase in farm values recorded in 
the last decade is another story. Between 
1900 and 1910 the aggregate value of farm 
land and buildings in the United States 
more than doubled, increasing from $16,- 
61/5,000,000 to $34,692,000,000, an increase of 
I0S.7 per cent. The land alone increased 
117 per cent, in value, the farm buildings 
increasing seventy-seven per cent. The new 
land brought untier cultivation in the inter- 
val would account for a small part only of 
the increase in the aggregate farm value, as 
is indicated by the fact that the average 
value of farm land per acre increased from 
$1.5.57 in 1900 to $32.49 in 1910. 



The increase in value of farm buildings 
was doubtless to a considerable extent the 
result of improvements, the construction of 
new and better buildings, or additions and 
extensions. The increased value of land 
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may also be attributed in some degree to 
the result of improvements brought about 
by irrigation, draining, removing of stones 
and stumps, fencing, etc. According to the 
census reports, these changes affected 62,- 
949,000 acres. But in the main, probably, 
the increase in the value of the land repre- 
sents the general appreciation of land val- 
ues, or the advance of prices. Thus, while 
it is an increase which has doubtless con- 
tributed greatly to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the farm owners, it does not to its 
full extent represent that much increase in 
the real economic wealth of the United 
States, any more than a general advance in 
prices represents the creation of wealth. 

The expenditures for labor on the farm 
advanced from $357,000,000 in 1900 to $646,- 
000,000 in 1910, an increase of eighty-one 
per cent., and the expenditures for ferti- 
lizers advanced from $53,000,000 in 1900 to 
$114,000,000 in 1910, an increase of 114 per 
cent. 

President Finley of the Southern Railroad 
recently wrote me: 

“The average production per acre of every 
farm crop reported by the Agricultural De^ 
partment is increasing, and if this process 
is to continue it will involve more intensive 
farming, a reduction in the average size of 
farms and an increase in the agricultural 
population. 

“It is largely through expositions, such 
as the recent Land and Irrigation Exposi- 
tion in New York city, that this result will 
foe brought about. Such expositions serve a 
double purpose. The farmer who visits 
them sees what is being done by the most 
successful and progressive farmers in hfs 
own and other localities. He learns some- 
thing of how the best results have been ob- 
tained and is led to the adoption of im- 
proved methods on his farm. The man look- 
ing for agricultural opportunities can learn 
w’hat may be produced in each locality and 
can get in touch with those having lands for 
sale.” 

Farm Machixfrv as ax Asset and De- 
veloper. 

It occasionally happens that the railroad 
loses patience with the farm, and stigma- 
tizes the farmer as a moss-grown relic; a 
man who wraps his one talent in a napkin. 
Henry Wallace says to him: “You have 
robbed every farm you have ever owned till 
it kicked you out. You have been robbing 
your farm every year by taking everything 
off and putting nothing back.” The Land 
Show, assembling machinery for agricul- 
tural operations, indicates to the farmer, 
while advertising the product, how lie may 
best keep up with the procession — for in the 
twentieth century no laggard may thrive on 
the farm. 

Although the need and importance of 
labor-saving machinery on the farm is self- 
evident, the subject has, until lately, re- 



ceived little general attention. With the ex- 
ception of a treatise written by J. J. 
Thomas in 1369 the literature on the sub- 
ject has been confined almost wholly to the 
trade publications and other compilations of 
manufacturers’ data, largely commercial in 
character. 

Yen* little scientific information has, 
therefore, been placed before the American 
public, making clear the possibilities in ag- 
riculture through a more general use of ma- 
chinery. Hence, on account of this situa- 
tion, it is fitting that the great value of 
activity in this line should be shown by the 
best possible illustrations of machines them- 
selves and ocular demonstrations of the ends 
to be obtained through their use at all im- 
portant assemblages conducted for the pur- 
pose of promoting greater rural develop- 
ment and better returns from the land. 

The introduction of harvesting machinery 
in the cotton field is an important develop- 
ment in mechanics, as well as agriculture, 
for here is an illustration of a machine that 
actually accomplishes what human hands 
have not been able to do in quality, as well 
as quantity of work, and yet it is only with- 
in the range of a few limited sections of the 
cotton districts that there exists any concep- 
tion of the revolution in methods* that these 
machines are destined to bring about. Po- 
tato-planters, potato-diggers, seed-grading 
and cleaning machinery, garden machinery 
and other classes have been developed to a 
high state of usefulness, and yet it is the 
exception to find such apparatus on the or- 
dinary farm. 

Why this condition should be so, is hard to 
appreciate, when it is the farmer who most 
needs labor-saving machinery and the ad- 
vantages of improved methods which will 
enable him to increase his productivity. 
The answer to this is that the information 
at hand concerning many classes of ma- 
chinery is insufficient to create a general 
knowledge. The farmer is familiar with the 
plow, for it has been handed down to him 
from his antecedents, and until of late with 
little change or improvement. He has seen 
the advantage of the automobile and has not 
been slow ii> adopting its use. 

Mr. Putnam A. Bates, the well-known 
engineer of New York city, who was in 
charge of the department of agricultural 
implements and machinery of the Land 
Show, said: 



“As the efficiency and life of farm ma- 
chinery depend largely upon the way it la 
applied and the care it receives, it is espe- 
cially important that in a great national ex- 
position like the New York Land Show, 
right in the distributing centre for the labor 
that goes out to our American farms, there 
should be assembled the most complete col- 
lection of important machinery for the farm 
that it is possible to get together. 

“Proposed utilization of undeveloped 
lands and large farming operations will at- 
tract capital more readily if modem meth- 
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ods and machinery are incorporated in the 
project. It is important, therefore, from 
the point of view of the capitalist, that a 
showing of American land and soil products 
held in this country’s financial centre, should 
be mode complete through a display of 
labor-saving devices that cannot fail to sug- 
gest better results through a higher rate of 
production and superior quality of product. 

“Although electrical machinery is not ex- 
tensively used in agriculture, its use is in- 
creasing and the interest in the subject has 
become so general that through the plan- 
ning of the exposition's engineering director. 



st ruction by means of illustrated lectures 
throughout the country. 

According to the figures recently given 
out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the farmer is learning his les- 
son, and is now buying agricultural ma- 
chinery at an unprecedented rate — “more in 
the past year than during the previous ten.” 
“One county in Virginia — for the old plan- 
tations are now pulsing with reawakened life 
— has bought during the year six threshing 
machine oufits with gasoline engines, two 
harvesters, three riding cultivators, nine 
disk harrows and seven new improved grain 




GENERAL VIEW FROM BALCONY OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, AT NEW YORKS FIRST LAND SHOW 



there were presented at the 1911 American 
Land and Irrigation Exposition, illustra- 
tions of the generation and use of elec- 
tricity on the farm, demonstrating not only 
the practicability of using this form of en- 
ergy on the farm, but also the wisdom of 
doing so, through the greater safety and 
economy accompanying its use.” 

At the Land Show, interest was general in 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company's electric 
farm and electric cooking on the farm with 
electricity generated by the farmer's private 
plant. These exhibits showed the simplicity 
of this kind of machinery and its ready 
adaptation to farm conditions, and the rep- 
resentatives explained figures, obtained 
through actual experience, proving that elec- 
tricity in fanning is entirely feasible.” 

The Land Show suggested to the New 
York Electrical Society the need of popu- 
larizing the use of electric energy on the 
farm through the giving of elementary in- 



drills.” These are tlie very “latest tillage 
tools,” as much in fashion for the farm as 
fuzzy hats and hobble-skirts are for the fair. 

Therefore, if railroad and farm get in line 
to do their duty, let us remember to regu- 
late the middleman, who has in very truth 
ever done more to increase the cost of liv- 
ing than so-called grasping railroad or 
shiftless farmer. 



The Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 



Adequate facts have been summoned, it 
would seem, in this sketch, to show not only 
that a Land Show is important, but to 
invite the query, “What is more im- 
portant than a Land Show?” The Land 
Show formulates the education of which 
capital and labor stand alike in need; while 
bringing them together, it epitomizes and 
attractively presents the information which 
the schooi superintendent, the law-maker 
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and the banker urge as a vital factor in the 
curriculum of institutions of learning; it di- 
verts the congested hordes of the great cit- 
ies that are “neither good company nor fair 
profit/’ to the wide, clean waste places, and 
up to sane and simple ways of living — thus 
giving them life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, while making the wilderness re- 
joice and blossom as the rose; it points the 
way for the farm to take its rightful place 
as the prime financial asset of the teeming 
Americas — with the related interests of 
manufactures needed in agricultural pur- 
suits; and indicates the new worlds to con- 
quer (intensively), which make the future 
prosperity of our great railway systems. 
Yet more, the Land Show glimpses an out- 
let for a dreaded peril — the averting of a 
dread menace which threatens our republic 
and republican institutions. “Let us not 
forget,” said President Butler of Columbia, 
“that we have gone out of the class of Ger- 
many, France and England, and are in a 
special class of the great hordes of Russia, 
India and China, peoples whom we have 
looked upon as beyond our ken. We must 
face the problem now of a nation with huge 
population overcrowding the land available 
for tillage.” It is a hundred years since 
George Washington wrote Alexander Ham- 
ilton: “It must be obvious to every man who 
considers the agriculture of this country, 
and compares the produce of our lands with 
those of older countries, how miserably de- 
fective we are in the management of them, 
and that if we do not fall on a better mode 
of treating them, how ruinous it will prove 
to the landed interests.” And a century ago 
there was no tribe of huhgry locusts eating 
np the land ! 

Fifty years later, Lord Macaulay, with 
the clear vision of the seer, used these words 
to an American- friend: “As long -as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and un- 
occupied land, your laboring population will 
be found more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World, but the time 
will come when wages will be as low and 
fluctuate as much with you as they do with 
us. Then your institutions will be brought 



to the test. . . . Agitators will tell the 
laborer that it is a monstrous iniquity that 
one man should have a million dollars and 
another cannot get a full meal. . . . 
They will choose a legislature. Is it possi- 
ble to doubt what sort of legislature will be 
chosen? There will be spoliation . . . 
distress will produce fresh spoliation. . . . 
Either civilization or liberty will perish.” 

Says a veteran and honored railway 
builder: “Since the unnecessary destruction 
of our land will bring new conditions of 
danger, its conservation, its improvement to 
the highest point of productivity promised 
by scientific intelligence and practical ex- 
periment appear to be >a first command of 
any political economy worthy of the name.” 
Back, then, to the land, remembering the 
“highway to the perfect condition must be 
fashioned from the common clod under 
foot” — for 

“God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than man in benediction.” 

To quote again from James J. Hill: 
“Thus we may give new meaning to our 
future, new lustre to the ideal of a republic 
of living, federated States, shape anew the 
fortunes of the country, and enlarge the 
borders of hope for all mankind.” 

Mr. Arthur E. Stilwell, as president, and 
the writer, as vice-president and general 
manager of the first Land and Irrigation 
Exposition held in New York City, feel 
amply rewarded for their efforts and time 
in its behalf by the tribute paid by the “Na- 
tional Magazine” for December, which said: 
“The officers have made a great turn in the 
wheel of advancement in the education of 
people generally to the untold wealth of t£e 
soil. The good that will come out of this 
great exposition will be felt in every State 
in the Union. Never before have so many 
men, qualified above all others to give an 
opinion, united in such wholesome praise.” 

The “Wall Street Journal” added: “To 
say the least, it is an exposition which no 
man who cares for his country and takes 
pride in the continent of North America can 
fail to find worth while.” 




“the ap-plelephant,” 
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THE CALL OF MOTHER EARTH 

By Zoe Anderson Norris 



Inscribed to Arthur Edward Stilwell, President American Land and Irrigation Exposition 



I 

O, loved one , wandering child of toil, 
Thou froth of cities , hark to me! 

I am thy Mother Earthy the soil , 

My heart is wearying for thee , — 

Come home to me! 

II 

If thou wilt leave the streets for me, 
The best things of my granary 
ril give to thee — 

Flowers and fruits . O, hear my plea ! 
Come home to me! 



III 

My nightingales shall sing to thee, 

My sighing willows watch and see 
No danger shall encompass thee, 

If thou wilt harken to my plea, 

And come to me. 

IV 

My calm shall heal thy din-dulled ear, 
My perfumed breezes dry thy tear, 

My bounty still starvation’s fear, 

If thou my mother cry wilt hear, 

And come to me. 



V 



Pillow thy head upon my breast , — 
’Tis not too heavy — peace and rest, 
Tenderness, comfort, all things best, 
I promise thee in thy home nest; 
Come, stay with me! 



TAXATION OF BANKING CAPITAL IN MARYLAND 



R EFERRING to taxation of banking 
capital in Maryland, Nelson Cook & 
Co. in a recent circular say: 

“Another bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature, which bill is backed by the 
Merchants and Manufacturers* Association, 
fixing the city tax on bank stock at $1 for 
every $100 and changing the system of com- 
puting the value of the stock. We have 
written frequently on the subject of the 
excessive taxation of our Baltimore finan- 
cial institutions; it is a fact that cannot be 
disputed that our banks are so heavily 
taxed in comparison with the taxation in 
competing cities, especially Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, that it is impossible for us to 
attract to our city deposits, so that in 
comparison to other cities the bank de- 
posits in Baltimore are small. As an in- 
stance of the unjust and prohibitive taxa- 
tion in Baltimore as compared with those 
located in Philadelphia, our own bank, the 
Citizens’ National, pays about $70,000 per 
annum in taxes, whereas a bank with a 
similar capital, surplus and undivided 
rofits in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh would 
ave to pay in the neighborhood of $12,000. 
Again, the Central National Bank of Phila- 
delphia pays a tax of exactly $7,500, and a 
similar institution in Baltimore would have 
to pay between $85,000 and $90,000. The 
average tax, however, in Baltimore is five 



and a half times what it is in either Phila- 
delphia or Pittsburgh. 

“The present method of assessing bank 
stocks in Baltimore is to take the book 
value of the stocks or its market value, the 
assessor always selecting that method 
which will produce the greatest amount of 
taxes. Some of our bank stocks sell under 
their book value, in which case the tax is 
made on the book value. Others sell very 
much above their book value; in this case 
the tax is levied on the market value of the 
stock. The rate paid at present is the full 
city rate of $1.98 on the $100. 

“The present bill provides that the State 
Tax Commissioner shall be furnished with 
a report of each bank, showing the total 
amount of capital, undivided profits and 
surplus, and after adding these together to 
subtract the value of the bank’s real es- 
tate upon which it pays the full city tax, 
and dividing the result by the number of 
shares, to thus fix the value of each; the 
tax rate to be $1 on every $100 of such val- 
uation. 

“It is hardly necessary to comment fur- 
ther upon this subject or to point out the 
great importance of relieving our financial 
institutions from the great burden of taxa- 
tion which is placed upon them by our pres- 
ent methods.” 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE 



By W. R. Lawson, Member London Stock Exchange 



TP HOUGH Europe is no longer the 
chief outlet for American securi- 
ties, as it used to be, it still holds a 
large proportion of them. And though 
it can no longer control the market on 
them as it used to do, it is still an im- 
portant factor in their fluctuations. 
Time was when your bonds and stocks 
were either created in Europe or had 
to be specially adapted to the European 
demand, but now they are distinctively 
American, both in type and parentage. 
Europe has ceased to be a manufac- 
turer and has become simply a dealer 
in them, but its dealing is manifold and 
includes financing as well as holding. 
Many big American issues are financed 
in London or Berlin without a line of 
them being offered to the public. 

London’s Aid in Placing American 
Securities. 

London performs a variety of func- 
tions in connection with American se- 
curities. It often assists at their birth 
and perhaps to distribute them to the 
public. It acts as pawnbroker to them 
when they have to be pledged or kept 
in pickle for issue later on. It can 
also be a good nurse to them when they 
are sick or stale or out of sorts. It 
“arbitrages” them and by an ingenious 
system of cross dealings it reduces to 
a minimum their physical movements 
across the Atlantic. 

If every American bond and share 
sold in London for account of New 
York had to be actually sent over and 
every bond and share sold in New 
York for London account had to be 
sent in the opposite direction a double 
stream of securities would be continu- 
ally flowing between the two cities. 
That would be a very costly operation, 
besides involving a great waste of time. 
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Every security that crosses the At- 
lantic has to be carefully recorded by 
the sender, and it has to be registered 
by the post office and in most cases in- 
sured. If it is not a bearer security 
it has to be transferred into a new name 
and a new certificate made out for it. 
The labor and cost of physical transit 
would be so great as to be almost pro- 
hibitive. 

Three-fourths of the international 
business now done in Americans would 
be impossible without the modern sys- 
tem of arbitrage. It not only saves 
physical transfer of existing stocks, but 
it invents stock where none existed be- 
fore. 

When an operator in New York or 
London buys stock for the rise and 
“contangoes” it — that is, pays for car- 
rying it over from day to day or ac- 
count to account — he gives some other 
operator the opportunity to sell it for 
a fall. Two kinds of stock, both pure- 
ly imaginary, are thus created, and the 
market can deal in them as freely as if 
they were real and tangible. They often 
in fact serve the same purpose as real 
stock. At a given time there may be a 
large bull account in a particular stock 
concurrently with a small floating sup- 
ply on the market. That, however, is 
just as good for the arbitragers to 
work upon as real stock would be. It 
can be switched off from London to 
New York and from New York to Lon- 
don as required even more easily than 
the certificates themselves could be. 

What is true of London holds good 
in a smaller degree of the principal 
Continental markets. They all run 
bull accounts without much actual stock 
behind them. These accounts disguise 
and confuse the real holdings of se- 
curities. It does not by any means fol- 
low that large speculative business in 
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ORSON SMITH - - - President P. C. PETERSON Assistant Cashier 
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FRANK G. NELSON - Vice-President LEON L. LOEHR Sec y and Trust Officer 
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Individual Advertising Preparation 

T HE plan of our advertising preparation service is 
to make a very thorough study of the situation in 
the territory of the bank or trust company desir- 
ing our services and after getting all the necessary data, 
we prepare a plan and a series of advertisements, and 
we keep in constant touch with the institution, receive 
publications in which the advertisements appear and give 
our constant advice and suggestions as to the conduct of 
the campaign. The cost of this service is according to 
the amount of time and work required, the average price 
being reasonable and within the means of any bank. No 
contract is made, the service continuing only as long as 
satisfactory to the institution employing us. We will 
not handle the advertising of competing institutions in 
the same territory. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result- 
getting advertisements, booklets, circulars and form let- 
ters for banks, trust companies, real estate and other 
investment houses. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Books for Bankers 



Price 

Bankers’ Directory. (Red Hook) $4.00 

History of Banking in the United States. John Jay Knox 5.00 

Practical Banking. Claudius B. Patten 5.00 

Modern Banking Methods. A. R. Barrett 4.00 

Elements of Foreign Exchange. Franklin Eseher 1.00 

Gold Production and Future Prices. Harrison II. Brace. . . . 1.50 

Pushing Your Business. T. D. MacGregor 1.25 

Economic Causes of Great Fortunes. Anna Youngman. . . . 1.50 

Neglected Point in Connection With Crises. N. Johannsen 1.50 

Moneys of the World. James P. Gardner 50 

Bankers’ and Merchants’ Perpetual Maturity Guide 5.00 

Trust Companies — Their Organization, Growth and Manage- 
ment. Clay Herrick 4.00 

Savings Bank and Its Practical Work. Wm. H. Kuiffln, Jr. 5.00 
Practical Treatise on Banking and Commerce. George Hague 3.00 
Banker in Literature. Johnson Brigham 2.00 

Bank Directors — Their Powers, Duties and Liabilities .... 

John J. Crawford .50 

Credit Currency. Elmer H. Youngman 50 

Natural Money. John Raymond Cummings 2.00 

Two Thousand Points for Financial Advertising 

T. D. MacGregor 1.50 
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To Increase Principal and Income 

No form of Investment has proven more uniformly 8afe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 

We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
Electric Company This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 
received its 5 per cent, dividend. 

We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST . 

A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 30 Pine Street, New York 



a particular market is a sure indica- 
tion of large holdings. It may often 
be rather the other way. 

Investment and speculation are gen- 
erally quite separate or they may even 
be opposite movements. A stock which 
has largely passed into the hands of 
investors will by the same token have 
got out of the hands of the speculators. 
In Europe we have both classes, and 
both of them render a special service in 
this distribution of American securities. 
While one finds a permanent home for 
them, the other keeps an open market 
in which they can be bought or sold at 
a moment’s notice. 

European Holdings of Our Stocks 
and Bonds. 

A census of European holdings of 
American securities would be a most 
interesting document, but I fear it will 
be years before a reliable one is ob- 
tained. The only definite clue to it is 
the coupons of bonds returned from 
Europe for collection and the dividends 
on stocks remitted to European hold- 
ers. Even these are subject to many 
misleading and conflicting exceptions. 
Coupons returned from London or 
Paris or Berlin may not all be owned 
in those cities. Many of them may be 
the property of American firms or in- 
dividuals who for special reasons are 
carrying them in Europe instead of at 
home. On the other hand, stocks stand- 



ing in American names may be largely 
owned in Europe. In fact, it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule for a 
British holder of American stocks to 
have them transferred into his own 
name. He prefers the trouble of claim- 
ing his dividends from the nominal 
owners. 

The official lists of the European 
bourses ought to afford a clue to the 
security holdings of the various coun- 
tries concerned. But they, too, are de- 
fective and confusing. When a for- 
eign stock is listed in London or Ber- 
lin it is necessary to put on the whole 
issue and not merely the small portion 
which may be actually held in that par- 
ticular market. For speculative and 
arbitrage purposes the whole of the 
certificates must be “good delivery,” 
both in London and New York. In 
the early days, experiments were made 
with London registers, but they were 
never popular, as they had only a local 
market. The arbitragers could not use 
them and would only accept shares on 
the New York register. 

Notwithstanding the enormous diffi- 
culty of the task and the unsatisfactory 
character which even the best results 
must have, attempts are always being 
made to figure up British holdings of 
foreign securities. The best known 
are those of Mr. George Paish of the 
“Statist.” In 1910 he worked out the 
British capital invested in Indian, co- 
lonial and foreign loans and compa- 
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nies. The grand total he arrived at 
was £2,693,738,000, and the largest in- 
dividual total was £600,000,000, for 
American railways. The second larg- 
est was £375,190,000, for colonial and 
provincial government loans, the third, 
£286,700,000, for foreign railways, 
and the fourth, £188,950,000, for co- 
lonial railways. 

To the proud preeminence of Amer- 
ican railways in this above list there is 
one trifling drawback. It is only an 
estimate, and the estimates of even the 
most expert statistician are after all 
much less convincing than verified 
statistics. In this case there is a ten- 
dency, I think, to overestimate them. 
Six hundred millions sterling is a big 
sum to have invested in a single class 
of securities. Of course, it includes 
bonds as well as stocks, but even then 
it still looks large compared with the 
other classes of British investments. 
Another reason for being skeptical 
about the amount credited to it is the 
relatively small income it yields — only 
£27,000,000 on an alleged capital of 
£600,000,000, which would average 
only six and one-half per cent. 

With the exceptions of Indian and 
colonial loans, many of which have 
British government guarantees, that is 
the lowest yield on the list. It may be 
partly due to the number of non-divi- 
dend stocks in the American group, but 
another part of it has a more credita- 
ble cause, namely, the high favor in 
which first-class American railroad 
bonds are now held. Many of them 
are in higher credit with the British 
investor than his own railway stocks. 



Four per cent, bonds at par or a little 
over are not uncommon in the Ameri- 
can railway lists, and they stay there 
all the time, regardless of slumps or 
booms. Second-rate American bonds — 
telephones, for example — have to pay 
four and one-half per cent., but on 
that basis they are increasingly pop- 
ular. 

The Continental bourses specialize in 
Americans more than London does. 
Berlin concentrates its favor on Pacific 
stocks — Unions, Southerns and Can- 
adas. It has done well with all three. 
Paris, the latest arrival in the Wall 
Street fold, is partial to metal stocks — 
Steels, Amalgamateds and Anacondas. 
But its interest appears to be broad- 
ening, and Americans are becoming 
serious rivals on the coulisse to Rus- 
sians and Turks. 



PRESIDENTIAL YEARS — HOW 
THEY AFFECT STOCK PRICES 



TK^HILE the effect of a Presidential 
* * election upon stock prices de- 
pends largely upon the issues involved 
in the canvass, interesting light is 
thrown on the matter by a study of the 
actual course of the market in 1904 and 
1908 (earlier and later figures also be- 
ing given for purposes of comparison.) 
The quotations were compiled by W. E. 
Hutton & Co., of New York: 



Presidential Year 1904 — Dec. 29, 
1903, average price 99; declined to 
95% on Jan. 6, 1904; advanced to 
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99%, Jan. 27; declined to 9 1%, Feb. Fed. 10; advanced to 94%, March 25; 
24; advanced to 9 3, March 3; declined declined to 91%, April 6; advanced to 
to 91%, March 12; advanced to 97%, 104%, May 18; declined to 98%/May 

April 11; declined to 93%, May 16; 28; advanced to 102%, June 1; de- 

advanced to 119%, Dec. 3; declined to dined to 98, June 23; advanced to 
113%, Dec. 12; advanced to 127%, 109%, Aug. 10; declined to 106, Aug. 

March 13, 1905. 15; advanced to 110%, Sept. 9; de- 

Presidential Year 1908 — Dec 17, dined to 103%, Sept. 22; advanced to 
1907, average price 86%; advanced to 118%, Dec. 12; declined to 115%, 
95% on Jan. 14, 1908; declined to 86, Dec. 21; advanced to 121, Jan. 2, 1909* 



PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTMENTS 

By Charles T. Brown, Member of the Firm of Henry L. Doherty & Co., 

New York 

r I S HE profit derived from investments you can invest your money safely at 
depends upon the rate of income, six per cent, interest instead of three 
or the enhancement in value, or both, per cent, your income will be double 
and, as a rule, the higher the rate of and you can afford to spend the time 
income the greater the risk. and money necessary to make the in- 

The first thing a prudent investor vestigation, in order to minimize the 

wants to know is that his money is risk. 

safely invested. The next is that the Outside of municipal bonds and real 
rate of income is sufficiently high to estate mortgages, we may divide invest- 

justify him in choosing this or that ments into four classes, viz.: Steam 

security. Railroads, Industrials, Street and In- 

The difficulty will be in making the terurban Railways and Gas and Elec- 
selection, and in doing this one can in trie properties. 

a very brief period of time either as- The first-named class is so well un- 
certain the facts by inquiry or make derstood that discussion here is unnec- 
a personal examination of the property essary. The bonds of the large trunk 
to determine the earnings and other lines are high grade and bear a low 
things that enter into the value of the rate of income, while on the snfaller 
security to be purchased. lines the rate of income may be higher, 

„ « t but there is greater risk. 

Minimizing the Risk by Investiga- The earnings of railroads fl uctu ate. 

TI0N> When crops and business are good, rail- 

There is generally more risk when roads flourish and the earnings in- 
one selects high-rate securities, but if crease ; likewise the prices of the securi- 
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These tables show the relative In creaws and decreases of the gross and of the net earnings of steam rail 
electric railways, of gas and electric companies, and of “industrials” for each of the nine from 1902 to 




Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 



ties go up; on the other hand, during 
business depression prices of stocks and 
bonds go down. These fluctuations do 
not as a rule seriously affect the price 
of the bonds, but they do affect the 
market for the stocks, and what is true 
concerning steam railroads is also true 
in regard to industrials. In this class 
we include such as smelters, steel in- 
dustry, sugar, manufacturing, etc. 

The industrial class is subject to 
more violent fluctuation in gross and 
net earnings than any other. They are 
extremely sensitive and quickly feel the 
effect of changes in business conditions. 
They are to some extent the pulse of 
trade and respond instantly to changes. 
The prices for the bonds and stocks go 
up and down as do the earnings. They 
are traded in by speculators who prefer 
dealing in securities that have a wide 
range of fluctuation rather than in 
those that are stable. What is true of 
industrials in this regard is also true 
of steam railroads. 

Street and interurban railway securi- 
ties have in recent years become more 
desirable to investors than formerly, 
owing to many things that have con- 
tributed to their stability and earning 
capacity, not the least of which is bet- 
ter management. The earnings of 
street railroads are less affected by 
general trade conditions than those of 
either steam railroads or industrials, 
and as time goes on their securities will 
be regarded more and more favorably, 
and will sell on a higher level. 

Gas and Electric Companies. 

Those who have studied the four 
classes of investments and examined 
Into the merits and eatnings of the 
various concerns are thoroughly and 
lastingly convinced that gas and elec- 
tric companies show less fluctuation in 
earnings than any other class of busi- 



ness. One must understand the under- 
lying facts and sources of revenue to 
appreciate the truth and strength of 
this broad statement. 

In order to prepare a chart showing 
the trend of gross and net earnings of 
the four groups of properties, the 
earnings were obtained from the pub- 
lished reports of all the companies in 
the United States since and including 
1902, excepting the gas, electric and 
street railways of the city of New 
York. 

This chart correctly shows the ef- 
fect that changes in business conditions 
have brought about as they relate to 
the earnings of the various groups. 

Gas and electric companies do not 
primarily depend upon crops or gen- 
eral conditions of trade or business. 
They depend upon the population of 
the cities served, and this does not fluc- 
tuate, but throughout the United States 
shows a gradual increase. The com- 
modity sold, generally speaking, is a 
household necessity, therefore, the do- 
mestic consumption of both gas and 
electricity during periods of business 
depression shows no perceptible falling 
off. So, for the same reason, during 
periods of great financial prosperity 
the earnings continue to show the usual 
rate of growth. 

When business conditions are unfa- 
vorable places of amusement are not 
so well patronized, but they are just as 
brightly illuminated as when times are 
prosperous and every seat occupied. 
When the masses are not at the the- 
aters they are probably at their respect- 
ive firesides, with their homes lighted. 
The average household consumes about 
the same amount of fuel and light one 
time as another, regardless of financial 
conditions. 

The use of gas and electricity for 
power and manufacturing purposes 
may fall off somewhat when there is a 
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stringency in the money market and 
business throughout the country bad, 
but this falling off in gross earnings 
will be somewhat offset by a corre- 
sponding increase in net earnings on 
account of the company being able to 
purchase its machinery, equipment, fuel 
and supplies at reduced prices. 

Statistics prove that the earnings of 
gas and electric companies show a con- 
tinual increase from year to year, with 
no falling off from the previous year 
in times of panic or during business de- 
pressions. The rates at which gas and 
electricity are sold are practically con- 
stant, there being no fluctuations either 
up or down on account of market con- 
ditions that affect other lines of busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, the rates 
for both gas and electricity are being 
gradually reduced by the companies as 
the development of the business has 
made it possible for the companies to 
do so. 

The losses sustained by investors on 
account of foreclosures of gas and elec- 
tric mortgages have been less than to 
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depositors in national banks, which, 
statistics show, have not equalled one- 
tenth of one per cent., and so far as 
I can ascertain no investor has ever 
lost a dollar by foreclosure of a gas 
mortgage. For assured and steady in- 
crease in earnings, gas and electric 
companies have no equal. 

The man who can make the greatest 
success in investments or business is 
the man who can most correctly weigh 
the business chance. If you can in- 
vest your money in securities that will 
earn from five to seven per cent, the 
profits will be correspondingly larger 
than if you invest at a lower rate. 
While it is true that, as a rule, very low 
income bearing securities are regarded 
as exceptionally safe, it is also true 
that there are other securities just as 
safe, if properly selected, that will 
bring in a much larger return. 

Every year the safety of gas and 
electric investments is increasing. More 
care and attention are given to the 
management. Better and safer plans 
of financing are being adopted. The 
attitude of the public toward the com- 
panies is fast improving. The old plan 
of high rates for the commodity sold 
is being supplanted by a system of 
lower rates and more business. 

Properly financed, well regulated 
and well managed, gas and electric con- 
cerns are among the very best and 
safest investments in this country. 
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FORTUNE-BUILDING BY RULE 



SOMETHING ALWAYS LACKING IN ADVICE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 

BECOME WEALTHY 

“They who have no other trade but seeking their fortune need never hope to 
find her; coquet-like, she flies from her close pursuers, and at last fixes on the plodding 
mechanic who stays at home and minds his own business.” 

Oliver Goldsmith. 



1^’EN who have been successful in 
■*■*■*■ accumulating fortunes are fond 
— particularly in their later years ^-of 
trying to explain how they did it, and 
how others may become rich by imitat- 
ing their example. 

The advice given always has a fa- 
miliar sound — be energetic, frugal, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and don’t speculate. 
All very good, very trite, and wholly 
unsatisfactory to the persons seeking 
wealth, especially by the rapid route. 
Somehow one does not find in these 
homely words any clew that will help 
in readily obtaining the golden key 
which will unlock the door of the tem- 
ple of fortune. 

And yet it may be doubted whether 
the multimillionaire fails to tell all he 
knows about the art of getting rich — 
at least all he can tell without putting 
himself in a class where he would not 
be greatly respected. The little or 
great evidences of greed and rapacity, 
the devious twists and turns by which 
the last dollar was extracted from the 
helpless, the tricks of high finance — 
all these are passed by in silence. Yet 
these devices have played no small part 
in the history of men of money. To 
say that all great fortunes, or even the 
majority of them, have been so accu- 
mulated would be wide of the mark. 
Men who get rich usually confer some 
great commercial or industrial benefits 
upon the community, and it would re- 
quire evidence not yet at hand to con- 
vict them of taking an undue share of 
the wealth they have helped in creat- 
ing for the benefit of mankind. 

When all is said, when the rich man 
has done his best to put others wise to 
the rules of the money-making game, 
the fact remains that the real secret 
of money-getting is no less obscure 



than before. It could not well be 
otherwise. Were the rules for acquir- 
ing wealth as definite and as certain 
in their operation and results as the 
rules of arithmetic, the distinction 
which gives the rich man his pre-emi- 
nence over his less fortunate fellows 
would soon disappear, for anybody 
could get rich by observing the rules. 

But if there are no sure guides to 
great wealth, there are indisputably 
known principles that, steadily fol- 
lowed, are reasonably sure of leading 



Two 

Valuable Books 

This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy. 811 pp., cloth, gilt, ft.M. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLBY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 

Money, Exchange and Banking. 870 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $8.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 

"Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
It. It also contains Information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers' ends." 

— N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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to a competence, which is all the aver- 
age man can expect. 

And here the time-honored maxims 
apply — industry, frugality, thrift — 

these are the beginnings of financial 
progress as surely as are their oppo- 
sites — sloth, extravagance and prodi- 
gality — the forerunners of poverty. 

The virtues enumerated lie at the 
basis of winning a competence, but 
alone they will hardly suffice. They 
must be coupled with patience and sup- 
plemented by at least a fair degree of 
judgment regarding the investment of 
money. 

The faculty of piling up millions 
may be inborn — a special qualification 
bestowed upon the very few. But the 



faculty of earning and accumulating a 
competence is almost a universal attrib- 
ute of humanity, and one which may 
be acquired and sharpened by study 
and observation. 

“How I Became a Millionaire/’ 
would not be a story of wide interest, 
for only a few could hope to profit by 
its suggestions, even though they were 
entirely practical. “How I Rose from 
Financial Dependence to Independ- 
ence,” ought to interest everybody, for 
it represents an attainment not outside 
the common reach. 

There must be many readers of 
The Bankers Magazine who will tell 
such a story and many others who would 
read it with keen interest. 



INVESTMENT ADVERTISING A RECOGNIZED 
BUSINESS BUILDER TO-DAY 



By Rudolph Guenther 



r I "HAT it is possible for investment 
bankers to get satisfactory re- 
sults from the right kind of advertis- 
ing is now quite generally realized. 

But the necessary factors of success 
in this direction are not yet thoroughly 
understood, as is evident by the large 
number of good houses that do little 
or no advertising and by the many 
houses which do not advertise as wisely 
and effectively as they might. 

In order to shed a little more light 
on this subject for the benefit both of 
advertisers and the investing public, 
this article is written. 

It contains some of the results of 
extensive and successful experience 
along this line. 

First of all, the prospective adver- 
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tiser must make up his mind that deal- 
ing fairly and frankly is not only the 
“best policy,” but the only successful 
one in the long run. 

Another thing that is compelling in- 
vestment advertisers to practice the 
“square deal” is the attitude of all 
reputable magazines and newspapers 
in tending to scrutinize more and more 
carefully the character of investment 
advertising admitted to their columns 
and to exclude that which will not bear 
the light of day. 

But simple honesty is not enough. 
The investment banker who proposes to 
solicit the business of investors gen- 
erally should make up his mind to han- 
dle only propositions which he has the 
strongest reason to believe will prove 
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successful because of their great se- 
curity and the financial responsibility 
and sound judgment of the men back 
of them. 

Having a sincere desire to make per- 
manent friends and customers, and 
with offerings which he can conscien- 
tiously recommend, the investment 
banker is ready to take up the subject 
of advertising. 

He must do so with courage and 
patience. Rome was not built in a day, 
and successful financial advertisers are 
not created by one advertisement. 

It is right here that a good adver- 
tising agent, preferably one who spe- 
cializes in financial advertising, can 
be of the greatest assistance to the in- 
vestment banker who wants to get the 
best possible results from his pub- 
licity. 

The advertising agent is a go-be- 
tween, who serves both the advertiser 
and the publication or other advertis- 
ing medium used as a vehicle for the 
advertising. 

His remuneration comes in the form 
of a commission from the publisher, 
but inasmuch as the amount of the ad- 
vertising, and consequently the size of 
his commission, depends as a rule upon 



the effectiveness of the advertising, the 
agent uses every effort to give the ad- 
vertiser the kind of advice and con- 
structive service that makes the adver- 
tising produce desired results. 

This is the age of specialists, and it 
is only reasonable to believe that the 
advertising agent who for a long pe- 
riod has paid particular attention to 
the “copy,” mediums and “follow-up” 
methods of modern financial advertis- 
ing is most competent to advise and 
assist the investment advertiser. 

All advertising is more or less of a 
problem, requiring experience and abil- 
ity to solve satisfactorily, but financial 
advertising is especially difficult, and 
if an inexperienced guide is chosen, it 
is surely a case of the blind leading 
the blind, with the inevitable disastrous 
result. 

On the other hand, with proper guid- 
ance, there are indications that the 
present is a good time for reputable 
investment advertisers to inaugurate 
campaigns, as conditions are right for 
results from the proper sort of adver- 
tising, addressed to the people at large, 
who are anxious to get their share of 
the profits of legitimate enterprise. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to February 20, 1912.] 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers In In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St, New Tork. 
(Guaranteeing' company m parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 

Albany & Susquehanna (D. 'Sr. H.)..278 285 

Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 

Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.) .175 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 



of Ga.) 105 109 

Beech Creek (N. T. Central) 90 95 

Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 214 

Bleecker St. A F. Ry. Co. (Met. St 
By. Co.) 



Bid. Asked. 



Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 220 223 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 296 300 

Broadway & 7 th Ad. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 150 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 160 165 

Camden Sc Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 130 140 



Catawigsa R. R. (Phlla. & Read.) 

Catawlssa R. R. 2d pfd 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) . 200 220 

Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 

Christopher St 10th St R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R.) 100 
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Bid. 



Cleveland A Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..165 

Cleveland A Pittsburg Betterment. . 95 

Columbus & Xenia 206 

Commercial Union (Com'l C. Co.).. 100 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 

Co. ) 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) ....156 
Concord St Portsmouth (B. St M.)..170 

Conn. Sc Passumpslc (B. Sc L.) 1S9 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 270 

Dayton A Mich. pfd. (C. H. A D.)..180 
Delaware A Bound B. (Phila. AR.) .190 
Detroit. Hillsdale A S. W. (L. S. A 

M. S.) 92 

East Pa. (Phila. A Reading) 125 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. 8. R. C.).200 
Elmira A Wllllamaport pfd (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 

Erie A Kalamazoo (J. 8. A SO....200 

Erie A Pittsburg (Penn R. R.) 132 

Ft. Wayne A Jackson pfd. (L. S. A 

M. 8.) 125 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 110 
Forty-second St. A O. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 200 

Georgia R. R. A Bk. Co. (L. AN. 

A. C. L.) 260 

Gold A Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 115 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 112 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U. ).... 90 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.) 90 
Jackson. Lana A Saginaw (M. C.).. 82 

Joliet A Chicago (Chic. A Al.) 150 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

A S.) 130 

Kan. C.. Ft. Scott A M., pfd. (St. 

L. A S. F.) 77 

K. C., St. L. A C. pfd. (Chic. A Al.)100 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. A N. 

Ind.) 350 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 209 

Little Schuylkill Nav. A Coal (Phil. 

A R.) 112 

Louisiana A Mo. Rlv. (Chic. A Atl.)126 



Mine Hill A Schuylkill Hav. (F. A 

R) 

Mobile A Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 



Ry.) 65 

Mobile A Ohio (So. Ry.) 80 

Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley).. 170 
Morris A Essex (Del. Lack. A W.).170 

Nashville A Decatur (L. A N.) 182 

N. H. A Northampton (N. Y., N. H. 

A H.) 100 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.) .250 
N. Y., Brooklyn A Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 

N. Y. A Harlem (N. Y. Central) 850 

N. Y. L. A Western (D. L. A W.).117 
Ninth Av. R R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) 140 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 163 

North Pennsylvania (Phila. A R.)..19S 
North R. R. of N J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 
Nor. A Wor. pfd. (N.Y..N.H.AH.) . .210 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R. of N. J.) 95 

Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. A H.) 188 

Oswego A Syracuse (D. L. A W.)..205 

Pacific A Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 

Peoria A Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 

Peoria A Bureau Val. (C.R.I.AP. » . . 170 
Philadelphia A Trenton (Pa.R.R.) .248 
Pitts. B. A L. (B. L. E. A C. Co.). 60 
Pitta Ft. Wayne A Chic. (Pa.R.R.)165 



Pitta. Ft. Wayne A Chic, special 

(Tn. R. R.) 150 

Pitta A North Adams (B. A A.).. 127 
Pitta. McW’port AY. (P. A L. E. 

M. S.) 

Providence A Worcester (N. Y., N. 

H. A H.) 270 

Rensselaer A Saratoga (D. A H.)..180 



Asked. 



100 

208 

110 



162 



iso 

195 

96 

135 



152 

230 

142 

132 

115 

230 

268 

120 

118 

92 

104 

93% 

85 

165 

140 

80 

125 



120 



124 

75 

86 

172 

190 



255 

120 

375 

122 

190 
167 

92 

112 

105 

191 
215 

70 

76 

180 

*65 

169 

165 

184 



190 



Bid. Asked- 



Rome, Watertown A O. (N.Y.Cen.) .117 122 

Saratoga A Schenectady (D. A H.).160 170 

Second Av. St. R. R. (M. 8. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 90 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.).. 120 130 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.).110 116 

Troy A Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.) ...160 170 

Twenty-third St. *R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 123 

Utica. Chen. A Susq. (IX L. A W.).138 148 

United N. J. A Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.) .287 240 

Valley of New York (D., L. A W.).117 122 

Ware R. R. (Boston A Albany) ... .160 
Warren R. R. (D., L. A W.) 237 240 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice. Jr., A Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities. 33 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 197x 20 lx 

American Brass 124 128 

American Chicle Com 220 235 

American Chicle Pfd 104 % 107 

American Coal Products Com 96 97% 

American Express 216 221 

American Gas A Electric Com 75 77 

American Gas A Electric Pfd 44 46 

Babcock A Wilcox 101 102 % 

Borden's Condensed Milk Com 128 130 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 109 111 

Bush Terminal 80 90 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 180 190 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 114 

Del., Lack. A Western Coal 330 350 

E. 1. du Pont Powder Com 160 165 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 92 96 

E. W. Bliss Com 80 90 

E. W. Bliss Pfd 120 130 

Hall Signal Com 8 13 

Hudson Companies Pfd 68 72 

Hudson A Manhattan Com 19 21 

International Nickel Com 259 264 

International Nickel Pfd 101 103 

International Silver Pfd 118 122 

Kings Co. E. L. A P 125 128 

Otis Elevator Com 73 

Otis Elevator Pfd 100 102 

Pacific Gas A Electric Com 59 61 

Pacific Gas A Electric Pfd 90 93 

Penn. Water A Power 61 64 

Phelps. Dodge A Co 205 215 

Pope Manufacturing Com 40 45 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 78 82 

Producers Oil 92 

Royal Baking Powder Com 195 200 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 109% 111 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd 103 107 

Safety Car Heating A Lighting. ... 120% 122% 

Sen Sen Chiclet 123 128 

Singer Manufacturing .... 293 298 

Standard Coupler Com 35 39 

Texas A Pacific Coal 97 102 

ThompBon-Starrett Com 125 135 

Thompson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.).155 165 

Thnmpson-Starrett Pfd 105 112 

Tri-CItv Railway A Light Com 36% 38% 

Trl City Railway A Light Pfd 94 97 

IT. S. Express 91 96 

U. S. Motor Com 10 12% 

TJ. S. Motor Pfd 43 46 

ITnicn Typewriter Com 31 35 

Union Typewriter 1st Pfd 103 106 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd 96 99 

Virginian Railway 16 20 

Wells Fargo Express 143 147 

Western Pacific 13 14% 

Western Power Com 31 34 

Western Power Pfd 57 60 



ARMORED CAR TO CUBA 

T HE Bellamore Armored Car and Equip- cne of its armored automobiles for the 
ment Co. of 286 Fifth avenue. New Spanish Bank of Cuba to be shipped as 

York, has just received an order for soon as possible. 
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THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 

OF NEW YORK 



N OTE has been taken already of the 
exceptional record made by this in- 
stitution under the management of 
Mr. Louis G. Kaufman and the able execu- 
tive staff and board of directors who are 
supporting his wisely progressive policy. 

A further evidence of the alertness of the 
present management was afforded recently 
by the merger of the Jefferson Bank and 
the Century Bank of New York, retaining 
the latter title, and with Mr. Kaufman of 
the Chatham and Phenix National chairman 
of the executive committee. It was due to 
his foresight and energy that the merger 
was effected, thus giving the Chatham and 
Phenix a fine uptown connection and virtu- 
ally making a large addition to its deposit 
line. The merger will result in bringing the 
resources of the Century Bank up to ten 
million dollars and over. 

The Jefferson Bank had its main office 
at the Bowery and Grand Street, with a 
branch at 73 Fifth avenue. The Century 
Bank is located at Fifth avenue and Twen- 
tieth street, with branches at Broadway and 
104th, and at Third avenue and 47th street. 

H. L. Crawford will be continued as 
president of the Century Bank, and Silas 
D. Scudder, former president of the Jeffer- 
son Bank, and Max Radt, vice-president, 
will be vice-presidents of the Century. W. 
H. Devlin, former cashier of the Jefferson, 
takes the same position in the Century Bank. 
The board of directors of this bank will 
be greatly strengthened by the addition of 
ten members from the board of the Chatham 
and Phenix. 

Naturally, this consolidation has attracted 
attention in New York banking and financial 
circles and has added to the already strong 
reputation and prestige gained by Mr. 
Kaufman in the short period that the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank has 
been under his direction. 

Although it is yet less than a year since 
the merger of the Chatham National Bank 
and the Phenix National Bank was consum- 
mated, the wisdom of the consolidation is 
abundantly emphasized in that the business 
of the Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
has increased beyond the greatest expecta- 
tions of its officers and board members. 

Not only has the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank retained the valued connec- 
tions of both the former banks throughout 
the countrv, but has added nearly four mil- 
lions of deposits to its business since the 
merger, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
on account of low rates the past year has 
not been a money-makinar period for New 
York banks generally, the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank had a very success- 
ful year, which it signalized by declaring a 
two per cent, quarterly dividend on January 



1, thus placing the stock of the bank on an 
eight per cent, basis. 

A number of notable achievements of New 
York bank presidents have been recorded 
during the past year, but the successful 
administration of the affairs of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank by its president, 
Louis G. Kaufman, is distinguished by the 
fact that Mr. Kaufman came to New York 
less than two years ago, and while without 
the advantage of having grown up with the 
New York situation, he brought to his work 
here the splendid training of a long and 
active participation in the banking and in- 
dustrial affairs of the great West. 

Full of that tireless Western energy — 
forceful, alert, aggressive and withal con- 
servative — gifted in his ability to handle 
big problems — Mr. Kaufman has shown him- 
self to be a natural born leader, and now, 
barely in his fortieth year, has made for 
himself a position in the financial life of the 
city of New York whicTi few men achieve in 
a lifetime. 

Yet, it must be admitted, that however 
brilliant the leadership, any important or- 
ganization must have among its sponsors 
men of such high reputation as will make 
for the institution an asset not measured by 
money. In this respect the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank occupies a conspicu- 
ous position, the members of its boaid of 
directors being as follows: 

Horace E. Andrews, president New York 
State Railways; August Belmont, August 
Belmont & Co. ; August Belmont, J r., 
August Belmont & Co.; Daniel J. Carroll, 
president Alberene Stone Co.; P. S. Du 
Pont, treasurer E. I. Du Pont De Nemours 
Powder Co. ; Desmond Dunne, president Des- 
mond Dunne Co. ; Ellis P. Earle, president 
Nipissing Mines Co.; Q. G. Fessenden, Hay- 
den W. Wheeler & Co.; Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the board U. S. Steel Corp.; 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss, vice-president and 
treasurer L. Candee Rubber Co.; John M. 
Hansen, president Standard Steel Car Co.; 
Parmely W. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George M. Hard, chairman of the board; 
Frank J. Heaney, Everett, Heaney & Co.; 
August Heckscher, vice-president Eastern 
Steel Co.; Richard H. Higgins, vice-presi- 
dent; Franklin S. Jerome, president First 
National Bank, Norwich, Conn.; Hamilton 
F. Kean, Kean, Taylor & Co.; Edward E. 
Loomis, president Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co.; William A. Law, vice- 
president First National Bank of. Phila- 
delphia; Frank R. Lawrence, counsellor-at- 
law; Waldo H. Marshall, president Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co.; John Ringling, Ring- 
ling Bros.; Edward Shearson, Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.; Henry F. Shoemaker, New 
York City; Sanford H. Steele, president 
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General Chemical Co.; Albert A. Tilney, 
Harvey, Fiske & Sons; Frederick D. Under- 
wood, president Erie Railroad Co.; John D. 
Vermenle, president Goodyear Rubber Co.; 
Samuel Weil, Samuel Weil & Son; Frank S. 
Witherber, president Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co.; Joseph H. Wright, president l T . S. 



Finishing Co.; Louis G. Kaufman, president. 

Here is an array of men of national dis- 
tinction, who are successfully associated 
with the banking, railroad, commercial and 
industrial achievements of the day. Each 
member of the board is keenly interested in 
the welfare of the bank, and its officers have 
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their earnest cooperation in all things tend- 
ing to the good of the institution. With 
its greatly increased facilities and resources 
and such a list of board members, this in- 
stitution is one of the strongest bank organ- 
izations in New York City, and its future 
successful development is assured. 

The merger of the Jefferson Bank and 



the Century and their affiliation with an 
institution like the Chatham and Phenix 
National will tend undoubtedly to assure a 
high degree of efficiency of management in 
the succeeding institution and the added 
strength that comes through identification 
with a large bank managed by men of the 
greatest degree of financial capacity. 



THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION APPROVED 

By Edwin S. Eggers 



I N The Bankers Magazine for Novem- 
ber last there appeared an editorial en- 
titled, “What the Reserve Association 
Really Means,” to which the writer wishes 
to take exception. To his mind there is a 
very appreciable difference between the pro- 
posed association and a central bank. 

The Reserve Association would be strictly 
a co-operative association among banks, in 
which each bank, in proportion to its capi- 
tal, participates, and by which it is pro- 
posed to do in a national way, by law, what 
was done by practically every clearing- 
house association in the country individual- 
ly, and without warrant of law, in the last 
panic, namely, the using of individual re- 
serves for the protection of all by the issue 
of clearing-house certificates and checks and 
using them in place of money. In addition, 
it is not intended, nor can it be, a mere 
money-making device, nor can its stock be 
held by any but banks. 

On the other hand, a central bank is 
usually a quasi public corporation, mostly 
owned by corporations and by individuals, 
and is organized for profit, receiving from 
the Government certain privileges in return 
for favors granted. 

It must be admitted that the business 
community in this country w'as saved from 
\crv serious disaster by the action of the 
clearing-house associations during the 1907 
panic and that the almost universal use of 
clearing-house checks showed the feasibility 
and necessity of the system by which the 
Reserve Association plan proposes to use 
the liquid assets of the banks as a basis for 
an elastic currency. 

This brings us to another paragraph in 
the same editorial, in which you made com- 
ment on the note-issuing power of the as- 
sociation and doubting the wisdom of con- 
fining that power to one institution. It 
must be remembered in this connection that 
in this country we have two classes of 
banks; one chartered under the National 
Banking Act, which permits of the organi- 
zation of banks with a minimum capital of 
$25,000. and one chartered under the laws 
of the different States, some of which per- 



mit a minimum capital of $5,000. It must 
also be remembered that these State organ- 
ized banks are of great number and when 
eombined make a stronger showing of bank- 
ing power than do the national organiza- 
tions. 

Any plan for the reorganization of our 
currency and banking system must be so 
arranged as to give both classes a square 
deal. It surely would not be the part of 
wisdom to allow all of the banks to issue 
circulating notes, nor under our present 
system of independent banks would it help 
the situation; rather the reverse. Should 
the issue of these asset secured notes be 
left to tlie banks in reserve or central re- 
serve cities, as you intimate might be de- 
sirable, would not the situation be even 
worse in case of another panic, such as we 
had in 1907? Would not the banks with the 
note-issuing power attempt to keep the cir- 
culation at its highest point at all times for 
the profit there is in the transaction? If 
they should, the situation would be more 
strained than it was at that time and there 
would be no reserve power on which they 
could draw. 

In drawing your comparison between the 
Reserve Association and the Bank of Eng- 
land, are you not rather straining a point in 
order to use the argument quoted? 

The note issue of the Bank of England is 
restricted to such a degree that the quality 
of elasticity is lacking, which quality is 
added to the currency of this country by 
the Reserve Association. 

The provision for taxing notes of the as- 
sociation appears to the writer to be w'rong 
in principle. It is not the amount of out- 
standing notes which should be used as a 
basis for taxation, but the amount of gold 
reserve against them. For instance, an issue 
of $1,000,000,000 of notes, against which a 
forty per cent, gold reserve is carried, is 
not inflation, but an issue of $500,000,000, 
with a gold reserve of twenty-five per cent, 
would be. 

The writer agrees with you that “the best 
judges as to the necessity of issuing bank 
notes are the bankers of each community,” 
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and believes that the Reserve Association is 
the best means of issuing them. Should the 
bankers in any community feel the need of 
such note issue, what would be easier for 
them than to go to their local association 
and ask for such rediscounts in return for 
the notes of the association? Do they not 
at the present time throw this burden cn 
their reserve agents? Furthermore, the Re- 
serve Association, through its district and 
local organizations, would have its fingers 
on the pulse of commerce of the whole 
commuity and be in a position to sound a 
note of alarm by raising interest rates and 
in a better position than a reserve agent 
would be to refuse such rediscounts, if it 
were the part of wisdom to do so. 

Another feature of the Reserve Associa- 
tion which has not brought forth much dis- 
cussion and which you touch upon in a 
roundabout way, is the provision by which 
it may act as a clearing-house. By the 
elaboration of this principle the trouble- 
some problem of country checks and the 
expense of their collection can be finally 
solved to the great advantage of the busi- 
ness community. This function will also be 
an aid in the husbanding of cash reserves. 

[Mr. Eggers says it would not be the 
part of wisdom to allow all banks to issue 



notes — but how does he know that to be 
so? Doubtless he has heard of the Suffolk 
system of New England. With a proper 
system of redemption and under reasons Die 
regulations, there is no more justification 
in denying any bank the right of note issue 
than to deny* it the right to create credits 
against which checks may be drawn. So 
far as the bank is concerned, the man with 
a check-book is more to be dreaded than the 
man with credit circulating notes. 

Mr. Eggers asks: “Should the bankers in 
any community feel the need of such (bank) 
note issue, what, would be easier for them 
than to go to tlieir local association and ask 
for such rediscounts in return for the notes 
of the association?” 

Our reply is that were the banks given 
the right to* issue their credit notes it would 
be very much easier and very much cheaper 
to issue notes themselves without asking any 
one's permission or making any rediscount. 

The clearing-house feature of the pro- 
posed Reserve Association is commendable, 
but the Boston banks, without waiting for 
legislation, have shown the way to handle 
country check (Hearings, and the banks of 
the whole country could do the same thing 
but for their inertia and selfishness. — Editor 
Baxkcts Magazine.] 
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PARIS BANKING AND BROKERAGE METHODS 



By J. H. Pike 



C HECKS made payable to order require 
no identification by banks or bankers, 
as they do not hold themselves respon- 
sible for the payment to the person named 
therein; therefore, a check might as well be 
made payable to bearer. 

Paper offered for discount must bear the 
names of the merchants who pay a govern- 
ment license; consequently, a professional 
man's or a capitalist’s (rentier) name is 
not accepted by the banks or bankers, as 
drawer or endorser, on a note or draft 
This, therefore, deprives them of enjoying 
the usual credit advantages of a depositor. 
A bank or banker is consequently only a 
safe depository for them, whereas a mer- 
chant, even if he be a vendor of peanuts on 
the street, is allowed a certain credit on 
his signature, when accompanied by that of 



another merchant. The merchant or manu- 
facturer has only to present his drafts 
drawn on the parties to whom he has made 
sales, and they are discounted. 

Loans on securities are only made on 
those that are quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change bearing the government stamp 
(which is a tax paid and deducted on the 
payment of the coupons as they fall due). 
The bank or banker charges on such loans — 
not only the rate of interest fixed by them 
(a rate which is very elastic), say, from 
four per cent, to five per cent., but also a 
commission for loaning of a one-half per 
cent, to one per cent, or more, according to 
the importance of the depositor’s deposit. 

Loans on warehouse receipts (les war- 
rants) are subjected to an extra charge of 
ten days’ additional interest from the date 
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Banco Mexicano 

de 

Comercio e Industria 

Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 325,000.00 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 

F OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies* 



BANK OF HAVANA 

Capital, $1,000,000 

New York Committee 

JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 

Directorate In Havana 

CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA. Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA. Secretary 

FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 

SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 

J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 



Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 

banking business in 

CUBA 
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of the withdrawal of a receipt. The bor- 
rower is, therefore, paying interest on a 
loan that no longer exists. 

All orders for purchases or sales of bonds 
and stocks are made through the agent de 
change (broker) employed by the bank or 
bankers, and the depositor is not only 
charged the regular brokerage commission 
(which the bank or broker is not charged 
by the broker — agent de change — ) but also a 
cohimission for passing the order. 

The French Government exacts that the 
deposits of a bank or banker shall not be 
more than three times the paid-up capital. 
To circumvent the law they open an account 
known as C. C. D. (comptes clients divers), 
so as to cover up any excess of deposits as 
above stated. 

The deposit of bonds and stocks for the 
collection of coupons and dividends on same, 
is subjected to a tariff rate varying accord- 
ing to the market value being above or be- 
low par. The charge is debited to the de- 
positor’s account for the whole year in ad- 
vance. No part of the charge is credited 
back to the depositor’s account should he 
sell any part, or the whole, of his bdnds and 
stocks at any time during the year; nor is 
he allowed to replace any bond or stock 
sold by an equal amount of other bonds. 

Stock brokers (agents de change) in 
France are commissioned by the French 
Government and their number is limited to 
seventy. At the death of one of them his 
business is sold by his heirs for an amount 
varying from 500,000 francs to a million, or 
more, and the purchaser must be approved 
by the syndicate of brokers before he can 
qualify. 

No purchase or sale of bonds or stocks 
(listed on the Paris market) can be exe- 
cuted except through them. 

Speculation on the Paris Exchange has a 
very great drawback, from the fact that in 
the daily transactions (at the Bourse) no 
publication is made of the sales and pur- 
chases of bonds and stocks; that is, of the 
number of bonds and shares bought and 
sold, the prices that were paid. It is, there- 
fore, Impossible for a speculator to judge 
of the market condition. The sale of a sin- 
gle bond or share of stock is sufficient to 
establish a market price (cours), and the 
speculator has, therefore, no means of bas- 
ing his opinion as to what the state of the 
market is or is likely to be. If he asks his 
broker (agent de change) what were the 
offers and sales of any particular bond or 
stock at the Exchange during the day, he 
will answer that he does not know. This is 
incomprehensible, for on the Stock Ex- 
changes of the United States it Is one of 
the chief features that guide the speculator 
in operating. 

The Bourse of Paris cannot be called a 
Stock Exchange such as the ones in New 
York and other cities of the United States, 
or those of London, Berlin and other Eu- 
ropean centres. It is a close corporation, 



for it does not appear to consider that the 
public is to have any interest in its opera- 
tions; otherwise more details would be fur- 
nished in regard to its transactions. 



LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, 
LIMITED 

AT the general meeting of shareholders of 
Am* the London Joint Stock Bank Limited, 
held at the head office, 5 Princes street. 
Mansion House, London, January 25, the 
one hundred and fdrty-eighth report was 
presented by the directors as follows: 

After making provision for rebate of in- 
terest on bills discounted not yet due, for 
bad and doubtful debts and for income tax, 
and making the usual yearly reduction of 
cost of leasehold premises, a net profit is 
shown of £4-41,843 8s. Id., which has been 
appropriated as follows: £148,500 in pay- 
ment of an interim dividend in July last at 
the rate of ten per cent, per annum; £82,- 
200 provision in full for depreciation in 
securities taken at or below market value; 
£158,400 in payment of a final dividend at 
the rate of ten per cent, per annum, plus 
one shilling per share; £52,743 8s. Id. bal- 
ance carried forward to profit and loss new 
account. 

In the metropolis, branches of the bank 
have been opened at 16 York road, Lambeth, 
S. E., and at temporary premises, 127 Gos- 
well road, E. C.; in the country, branches 
have been opened at Brigg, Chesterfield, 
Settle and Thorneby-on-Tees ; and sub- 
branches as follows: To Doncaster at Balby 
and Bentlev; to Bishop Auckland at Cock- 
field; to Cleethorpe road, Grimsby, at Im- 
mingham; to Malton at Hovingham and 
Seamer Cattle Market; to Selby at Cliffe; 
to Sheffield at Wincobank; to Walkley at 
Crookes, and to South Bank, at Eston and 
Grangetown. The following sub-branches 
have been made branches: Leeds, Roundhay 
road; Walkley, Sheffield; Woodhouse, Shef- 
field, and South Bank. 

The directors announced with much re- 
gret the death of their esteemed colleagues, 
W. Murray Guthrie, Esq., and William Mul- 
ler, Esq. 

Since the last general meeting, Walter S. 
M. Burns, Esq., and Charles E. Johnston, 
Esq., have been appointed directors. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of the articles of 
association, they, together with the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Denbigh, the Rt. Hon. the 
Viscount St. Aldwyn and F. L. Wallace, 
Esq., retire by rotation, and all of them 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion. 

The London Joint Stock Bank Limited, 
which includes the York City and County 
Banking Company Limited, was established 
in 1836. Its paid-in capital is £2,970,0 00 
and reserve fund £1,100,000. Amounts due 
on current, deposit and other accounts. 
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£34,391,745. Charles Gow is general man- 
ager; J. F. Darling, deputy general man- 
ager; W. J. Dyer, head office manager; B. 
Day, assistant manager; T. H. Oxley, coun- 
try manager, and Edward Clodd, secretary. 



NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
IN LONDON 

A pplications for new capital in the 

k. London money market for 1911 totalled 
£191,759,400, compared with £267,139,100 in 
1910— tlie record year. In the last five years 
British investors, either directly or indi- 
rectly, have found £950,000,000 for new capi- 
tal applications. It is interesting to note 
that next to Canada, with £41,000,000 in 
1911, comes the United States, with £21,- 
000,000, absorbed from British investors. 
Brazil and Argentina come next, with £19,- 
000,000 and £16,000,000, respectively. 



DEPRECIATION IN BANKING 
SECURITIES 

O WING to the fall in the value of even 
the best classes of securities, the 
banks of the United Kingdom have 
been under the necessity of writing off large 
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amounts each year of late. In 1911 the 
amount written off was £2,450,799 — the 
largest in the last ten years, except in 1904, 
when the amount was £3,600,000. The total 
for the ten years was £10,943,006. 

In the opinion of the London “Bankers’ 
Magazine” this figure should probably be 
increased to about £14,000,000, or in round 
numbers, $70,000,000. The large sums thus 
employed have tended materially to reduce 
the proportion of reserve funds to capital, 
and in several years recently there has been 
an actual falling off of the reserves as com- 
pared with preceding years. 



MUTUAL CREDIT BANKS IN 
RUSSIAN FAR EAST 



(From Consul John F. Jewell, Vladivostok) 



S INCE 1907 nine Mutual Credit Banks 
have l>een organized in eastern Siberia 
and adjacent thereto. It is intended 
to open similar banks at other places be- 
sides Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, Nikolaefsk, 
Blagoveshtchensk, Chita and Verchniudinsk, 
the principal cities which have one or more 
of these banks for the transaction of busi- 
ness in competition with branches of the 
government and private banks. 

The total membership of all these banks 
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is 5,724 ; total capital subscribed is 14,982,- 
560 rubles ($7,716,018), out of which, ac- 
cording to the by-laws, ten per cent., or 
1,498,256 rubles ($771,602), is paid in. Re- 
serve and other special funds amount to 
8,759,471 rubles (ijM-,511,127). Deposits by 
the members of these banks and other 
clients amount to 4,335,284 rubles ($2,232,- 
671), which in addition to the credit of 
3,523,577 rubles ($1,814,642) opened for 
these banks in the government and private 
banks, makes their entire working capital 
9,357,117 rubles L$M18,915.). The turn- 
over of the nine banks amounts to about 

500.000 rubles ($257,5(X),000) per annum, of 
which about 20,000,000 rubles ($10,300,000) 
was loaned on promissory notes and other 
securities. 

In order to increase their working capital, 
these united banks have applied to the Min- 
ister of Finance for the following loans, 
under their mutual guarantee, viz.: (1) 

1.500.000 rubles ($772,500) normal loan; 
(2) 2,000,000 rubles ($1,030,000) as a fund 
to be used in cases of emergency caused by 
war, revolution, epidemics, etc. 

Local private banks are not keen to make 
loans to these Mutual Credit Banks for ob- 
vious reasons. The Government Bank, ac- 
cording to provisions of its charter, can 
only open a credit to the banks which have 
been doing business more than one year. 



and three of these banks are not that old. 

German and French capital is interested 
in private banking institutions in the Rus- 
sian Far East, but so far no American or 
British capital is represented in its financial 
institutions. 



AMERICAN REGULATION OF 
FOREIGN BANKS 

W HILE admitting that the recent al- 
terations in the banking laws of New 
York State, regulating foreign bank- 
ing, are proving much less irksome in prac- 
tice than had been expected in some quarters, 
the London “Bankers’ Magazine” declares 
that the somewhat frequent alterations in 
our banking laws are a source of irritation. 
“To demand,” it says, “that banks which, in 
some cases, have actually had branches in 
New York for half a century, shall produce 
their charters or certificates of incorpora- 
tion, seems rather beyond the mark, and in 
some other instances the new regulations 
seem to be equally vexatious and futile.” 
In his recent annual report the superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York has the following to say 
regarding the law in question: 

An important amendment was made to 
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the banking law in reference to foreign 
banks doing business in this State, Chapter 
772, Laws of 1911, now known as sections 
33a and 33b of the banking law, provides 
that a license shall be issued by the Super- 
intendent of Banks to such companies only 
after a careful investigation of the nature 
of the business conducted by such foreign 
bank and its financial standing, with a view 
of being satisfied that the company may be 
safely permitted to conduct the business of 
a foreign bank within this State or through 
an agent. The license continues from year 
to year on the payment of an annual fee of 
$250. 

The following banks have so far been li- 
censed under this law: 



redeeming pawn tickets, etc. All those 
granted loans were married people, with the 
exception of twenty-seven, although sixty- 
four couples were childless. When a loan is- 
solicited, a question blank is usually given 
to the petitioner asking for information that 
will enable the society to decide whether 
money can be judiciously advanced. Investi- 
gation is made as to the merits of each seem- 
ingly favorable case, after the question sheets 
have been returned. Of about 740 question 
papers given out, 270 remained unanswered. 
Naturally the sums lent are not large, rang- 
ing between $6 and $60. Most of the loans 
have been paid back either fully or in part,, 
and the society has not had to put down- 
more than $200 to profit and loss. The so- 



AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN COPORATION8. 

Name Address Agency 

The London and River Plate Bank, Ltd London, E. C 51 Wall st., New York City 

Bank of Montreal Canada 64 Wall st.. New York City 

Canadian Bank of Commerce Toronto, Ont 16 Exchange pi., New York City* 

Royal Bank of Canada Montreal, P. Q 68 William st., New York City 

Banco Di Napoli Italy 80-86 Spring st., New York City- 

Bank of Nova Scotia Halifax, N. S 48 Wall st.. New York City 

Merchants’ Bank of Canada Montreal. P. Q 63 Wall st., New York City 

International Banking Corporation Bridgeport, Conn. 60 Wall st., New York City 

Colonial Bank London 82 Wall st., New York City 

Bank of British North America London 52 Wall st., New York City 

Anglo South American Bank London 60 Wall at., New York City 



A number of other foreign banks made 
application and paid the necessary license 
fee in due season, but have not as yet been 
able to comply with all of the technical re- 
quirements of the statute on account of the 
length of time required in which to obtain 
the necessary papers from far distant coun- 
tries. 



LOANS ON HONOR IN FRANCE 

(From Consul Carl Bailey Hurst, Lyon) 

A N association of philanthropists a few 
L years ago established in Lyon a society 
called the “Loan of Honor,” for the 
purpose of lending money to clerks, opera- 
tives and others in pecuniary distress. . The 
sole obligation on the part of the borrowers 
is to promise on their word of honor to re- 
turn within a certain time the amounts lent. 
The success of the undertaking from a chari- 
table point of view has been striking. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year money was lent to 384 
persons, among whom there were fifty-one 
clerks, seventeen small trades people, twelve 
railroad employees, nine teachers, and mill 
hands, mechanics, pharmacists, typesetters, 
students, tailors, printers and carpenters. 
Of those aided, sixty-eight w r ere women, 
nearly all occupying humble positions. 

The chief causes that brought about the 
requests for loans were: Sickness, 119 cases; 
lack of work, eighty-three cases; debts, 
eighty-four cases; starting housekeeping, 
twenty-seven cases; and in smaller number, 



ciety’s receipts are derived from the dues of 
members, an annual bazaar, small subven- 
tions by the city and departmental govern- 
ments, and from occasional private dona- 
tions. 

Its proved practical usefulness in an un- 
tried field tends to strengthen the presump- 
tion that the work of the society, especially 
among those holding minor posts in com- 
merce and trade, will be of lasting benefit 
in teaching young clerks and others the 
value of unwritten obligations in business 
dealings. 



LONDON BANK PROFITS AND 
DIVIDENDS 



A S we foreshadowed a fortnight ago, says 
l “The Economist,” in a review of the 
course of the money market during the 
half year, the profits of the great London 
banks are generally rather lower than in the 
corresponding half of 1910. This experi- 
ence is not shared by the discount houses. 
The margin between the average three 
months’ bill rate and the deposit allowance 
was 3s. 4d. per cent, greater than in 1910, 
but the difference between the deposit rate 
and loan rates was very much narrower. 
The discount houses, which do very little 
business outside the bill market, have there- 
fore gained the benefit of a slightly larger 
margin of profit, while the banks, keeping 
large sums at call or lent to the Stock Ex- 
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change on fortnightly terms, have been 
'working under less favorable conditions. 

In the accompanying table are the profits 
and dividends of the leading banks and dis- 
count companies. In some cases the profits 
for 1911 are approximate only, having been 
computed from the official announcement of 
dividends and reserve appropriations: 



profits the display is even less satisfactory 
than the profits showing, for, in spite of the 
enormous sums written off investments in 
past years, the decline in gilt-edged securi- 
ties has again necessitated the setting aside 
of a very considerable proportion of profits, 
and in some cases visible reserves have been 
encroached upon. How far undisclosed re- 



Banks. Period. 

Bank of Liverpool Interim 

Barclay and Co Year 

Bradford District Half-year 

Capital and Counties Interim 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Year 

Lloyds Year 

London and Provincial Half-year 

London and S. Western Half-year 

London City and Midland Half-year 

London County and Westminster Year 

London Joint Stock Helf-year 

Manchester and County Half-year 

Manchester and Liverpool District Half-year 

Metropolitan Year 

National Provincial Year 

Parr’s Year 

Union of London Half-year 

Union of Manchester Half-year 

United Counties Year 

West Yorkshire Year 

Williams Deacon’s Year 

Wilts and Dorset Year 

Discount Co.’s. 

Alexanders and Co Half-year 

National Discount Half-year 

Union Discount Half-year 



Div. 


Profits. 


Div. 


Profits. 




£ 




£ 


*12 




14 




*12% 

*13% 






28,750 


*13% 

16 

17 


27,300 


16 

*15% 


149,372 


162,728 


18% 


982,102 


18% 


933,509 


18 


99,899 


18 


102,373 


*16 


105,419 


17 


110,500 


*18 


414,252 


*18 


394,088 


•20 


883,441 


21% 




*10 


237,300 


10% 


383,800 


16 3-17 


91,319 


16 3-17 


93,660 


17% 


190,446 


17% 


191,139 


15 


119,020 


15 


118,660 


•17 


637,213 


18 


619,400 


*20 


516,684 


21 


507,000 


12 


249,479 


12 


237,247 


12% 


46,980 


12% 


43,000 


*12% 


166,213 


13% 


160,050 


*12% 


61,213 


*12% 


67,732 


15 


211,958 


15 


221,041 


20 


141,369 


20 








10 


36,794 


*10 


53,477 


*10 


58,089 


12 


71,853 


*12 


72,636 



* Free of income-tax. 



A feature of the results is the satisfactory 
nature of the provincial banking returns. 
Nearly all show higher profits, indicating 
that the state of the money market in Lon- 
don has not been prejudicial to remunera- 
tive lending and advancing in th$, industrial 
districts, where the activity of trade has 
brought increased demands for accommoda- 
tion. 

When we come to the appropriation of 



serves have been raided in tlie past it is im- 
possible to say, but it does not seem likely 
that the large sums withdrawn from reserve 
funds by one or two institutions in the past 
year or so would have been shown if any 
other way out of the difficulty were possible. 
Banks, above all, avoid giving the slightest 
sign which the public might construe as a 
sign of weakness, and withdrawals from re- 
serves in the case of industrial companies 
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are always regarded as an unhealthy sign. 
Perhaps the investing public may have fol- 
lowed the same line of reasoning with re- 
gard to bank shares; hence their present 
high yields. In the following summary we 
show "the amounts applied in reduction of 
investments during the periods ending De- 
cember, 1910, and December, 1911, corre- 
sponding with those of the previous table. 
In the year 1910 Consols fell 3y 2 points, and 
in 1911, 2% points, practically the whole of 
the fall occurring in the second halves of 



these two years. 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 


£ 




125,000 




Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 


20,000 


10,000 


Lloyds 


220,000 


107,500 


linden and Provincial 


50,000 


50,000 


London and South Western 


25.000 


30,000 


London City and Midland.. 


131. 15S 




London County and West- 


125,000 




London Joint Stock 


30.000 


S2.000 


Manchester and County . . 


20,000 


30,000 


Manchester and Liverpool 


50,000 




Metropolitan 


35.000 


21,500 


National Provincial 


130,1)00 


116,001) 


Parr’s 


not show’n 




1 nion of London 


120,000 


60,000 


Union of Manchester 


10,000 




West Yorkshire 


11, DOS 


14,000 


Williams Deacon's 


20,000 


25,000 


Wilts and Dorset 


not shown 




This shows onlv the sums appropriated 


from profits; the reserve withdrawals, 


, where 


they are stated, are shown below: 






1910. 


1911. 




£ 


£ 


Lloyds 




loo.ooo 


London City and Midland. 




200.000 


London County and West- 


200,000 




London Joint Stock 


65, or ft 




Manchester and Liverpool 
District 




100.000 


National Provincial 


200,000 


Union of Manchester 




50,000 


United Counties 


70,000 

*40.000 




Williams Deacon’s 


•50,000 



•Net. 

The London and Provincial, which has an 
undisclosed reserve in the shape of excess 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, uti- 
lized part of this for investments deprecia- 
tion last year. This year £50,000 has been 



taken from profits. Consols being written 
down to seventy-nine and other investments 
below market values. The London City and 
Midland, which last year encroached on its 
carry forward and premises redemption for 
investment depreciation, has this year taken 
£200,000 from reserve. On the capital of 
all the banks which publish their accounts 
the sums publicly written off investments in 
1910 amounted to over £1,000,000 or more 
than two per cent, on their capital. Should 
depreciation 'only cease, therefore, a sub- 
stantial sum would be set free for building 
up reserves or increasing dividends. The 
yields of five per cent, or more on some of 
the leading hank shares show what little 
confidence exists among investors with re- 
spect to hank shares. What is the reason? 
Is it the fear of further depreciation in gilt- 
edged securities, of the liability on bank 
shares, of the growing competition, particu- 
larly in the suburbs, where many branches 
are probably unremunerative? Perhaps it is 
something of less importance, the want of 
marketability of high-priced shares, for in- 
stance. Apparently some of the hanks at- 
tach importance to this point, for several im- 
portant concerns have taken steps to sub- 
divide their shares, and this is a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding. 



LONDON BANKERS* CLEARINGS 
IN 1911 

T HE return of the total paid clearing of 
the Bankers’ Clearing-House for last 
year, says the I^ondon “Economist,’* 
shows a slight falling off as compared with 
1910. This at first sight may seem rather 
strange in view of the continued expansion 
jn internal trade during the year. But last 
year’s banking figures were disturbed by the 
abnormal course of the money market in 
1910. The postponement of the budget, 
necessitating large borrowings by means of 
Treasury' bills, and the boom in the rubber 
share market, which not only increased the 
actual dealings on the Stock Exchange, hut 
brought with it a flood of new prospectuses, 
both contributed to the great increase in the 
clearings in 1910. This year the capital is- 
sues have been on a smaller scale, our own 
figures showing a reduction of about £75,- 
000,000, and the conclusion reached in the 
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clearing report is that the falling off in the 
amount of checks passing is due to a re- 
duction in the volume of “finance” rather 
than in trade transactions. The general 
rise in prices has, of course, been an impor- 
tant factor in trade transactions, and were 
it possible to separate the amount of trade 
checks, some allowance would have to be 
made for its inflation from this cause. The 
totals of the clearing figures of the past ten 
years are shown herewith: 



1902 £ 10 , 028 , 742,000 

1903 10 , 109 , 825,000 

1904 10 , 564 , 197,000 

1905 12 . 287 , 935,000 

1906 12 , 711 , 334,000 

1907 12 , 730 , 393,000 

1908 12 , 120 , 362,000 

1909 13 , 525 , 446,000 

1910 14 658 , 863,000 

1911 14 , 613 , 877,000 



The decrease in the grand total is £44,- 
986.000, a large sum in itself, but an almost 
negligible percentage of the enormous figure 
to which the total attained last year. We 
may note that the decrease is only in the 
town clearing figures, which form nearly the 
whole of the grand total, and include all 
London’s financial and commercial transac- 
tions. The metropolitan and country check 
clearings have both increased, a testimony 
to healthy internal trade conditions. 



A NEW LONDON BANK 

A NEW bank called the British Bank of 
Northern Commerce, Limited, has been 
registered with a capital of £2,000,000, 
as an English concern, and commenced 
business in London early in February. 

It lias been formed and will be supported 
by the Enskikla Bank, Stockholm; Den 
danske Landmandsbank, Copenhagen; Cen- 
tralbanken for Norge, Christiana; Banque 
de Commerce d’Azof-Don, Russia; Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Paris. Earl Grey, 
who has .just retired from the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, w r ill be chairman. 



SWISS BANK AMALGAMATION 

I T is announced that (subject to ratifica- 
tion by the respective meetings of share- 
holders) the board of directors of the 
Swiss Bankeverein, of Basle, and of the 
Soc. Anon, de Speyr & Co., of Basle (suc- 
cessors to the old-established banking house 
of that name), have concluded an agreement, 
providing for the acquisition bv the Swiss 
Bankverein of the Soc. Anon, de Speyr & 
Co., with all assets and liabilities, as from 
Deeeml>er 31, 1911. The shareholders of the 
Swiss Bankverein will be asked to sanction 
the creation of 14,000 new shares of 500f. 
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Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im 
portant ciiies abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 
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each ( 7,000, OOOf. ) , ranking for dividend for 
1912, which will be issued to the sharehold- 
ers of the Soc. Anon, de Speyr & Co. in the 
proportion of seven new Swiss Bankverein 
shares, fully paid, ex 1911 dividend, for 
fifteen shares of de Speyr & Co. of 500f. 
each, with 250f. paid up. It is also proposed 
to elect Messrs. Hans Schuster-Gutmann, 
Albert de Speyr and Alfred de Speyr 
(members of the board of the Soc. Anon, 
de Speyr & Co.) to seats on the board of 
the Swiss Bankverein. This transaction will 
raise the fully-paid share capital of the 
Swiss Bankverein to 82,000, OOOf. (£3,280,- 
000 ). 



COMPANY LAWS IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

A T the Imperial Conference held in this 
l country in 1907, says the “Accountants’ 
Magazine” of Edinburgh, it was unani- 
mously resolved, “That it is desirable, so far 
as circumstances permit, to secure greater 
uniformity in the Company Laws of the 
British Empire.” And in order to show 
w r hat changes have taken place in this re- 
spect, the Board of Trade directed that the 
comparative analysis framed in that year 
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should be brought up to date, and submit- 
ted to the Conference meeting in 1911. The 
principal changes since 1907 referred to in 
the memorandum may be shortly summar- 
ized as follows: 

In the United Kingdom the acts then in 
force, together with two other amending 
acts, have now been consolidated into a sin- 
gle statute. 

In Canada, where there are now eleven 
different systems of company law contained 
in sixty-seven acts and ordinances, the thir- 
teen statutes then in existence in British 
Columbia have been replaced by a single 
consolidating statute based on the Imperial 
Act ; and in Ontario the sixteen statutes have 
now been reduced to five, owing to a con- 
solidation. 



In Australia the twelve Victorian statutes 
liave now been reduced to one, which prac- 
tically adopts the whole of the English law 
on companies. 

In South Africa the laws in force in the 
Transvaal have been remodeled by the adop- 
tion of the Imperial Act practically without 
change. 

Those present at the recent conference 
were again unanimously in favor of more 
uniformity in the laws relating to companies 
throughout the empire, and if for no other 
reason that as stated by the Victorian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in their report to the As- 
sembly in 1910, that “the legal profession 
and the courts will then have the advantage 
of the English text-books and decisions ex- 
plaining and interpreting the law,” it is an 
end worthy of attainment. 



AUSTRALASIAN 

OPPOSED TO BANK AMALGAMATION 



W HY suggestions for the amalgamation 
of Australian banks should be made, 
says the “Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record,” it is difficult to conceive, 
especially as the public mind is apt to asso- 
ciate amalgamation with weakness. The 
fact is that the banks were never sounder 
and stronger than they are at the present 
day. Absolutely no necessity exists for their 
amalgamation. It is a mistake to suppose 
that three or four banks can transact all the 
banking business of a State like Victoria, 
or that they would be left unopposed. The 
public prefer a healthy competition in 
banking as in other matters, and such com- 
petition is in the long run most conducive 
to the general interest. It is not by any 
means certain that amalgamation in Eng- 
land has proved an unqualified success. 



Where small CQuntry banks have been ab- 
sorbed by large institutions, the step has 
no doubt been justified by local ana per- 
sonal conditions. But the fusion of large 
joint stock banks has not been quite fol- 
lowed by the expected results. Competition 
has not been diminished, and indeed it is 
keener than ever. Expenses have not been 
materially reduced. The management of 
mammoth combinations makes great de- 
mands on experience and capability. The 
quotations for bank shares do not rise in 
England. On the contrary, they are declin- 
ing, and the recent fall is estimated to be 
as much as ten per cent, in some cases. In 
Germany amalgamation of large banks has 
been quickly followed by the creation of 
small banks, whose promoters look for a 
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rapid accession of business. No necessity, 
we repeat, exists for banking amalgamation, 
at least at the present time, and any unau- 



thorized and random advocacy of such a 
step is to be deprecated. Better leave well 
alone. 



LATIN AMERICA 

NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 



T HIS railway, says the Lodon “Stat- 
ist,” is becoming of greater impor- 
tance. It is true that during the past 
year its progress was checked by the revolu- 
tion in Mexico, but this incident was of a 
temporary nature, and each day that passes 
not only relegates the recent political 
troubles to the background, but advances 
the economic conditions of Mexico. 

The company was incorporated in 1908 to 
consolidate the Mexican Central, the Na- 
tional Railroad of Mexico and a number of 
small lines. The success that has attended 
the fusion has confirmed the expectation 
that as a single system the lines would be 
worked more advantageously to Mexico and 
more profitably to their proprietors than as 
competing roads. As separate undertakings 
business was stimulated to competitive 
roads, but this was done by handicapping 
other portions of the country. Now, how- 
ever, as a united property the development 
of traffic is being sought for wherever pos- 
sible, and there is curtailment of unneces- 
sary’ expenditures. At the time of the fu- 
sion the securities of the merged companies 
were invited to be deposited and exchanged 
for those of the National Railways Company 
of Mexico. Practically the whole of the 
$284,674,000 exchangeable have l>een con- 
verted, only a little over $2,000,000 being 
oustanding at the beginning of October 



last. Considering the conditions usually at- 
tending operations of this kind, it will be 
appreciated that great success has attended 
the plan of readjustment. That the credit 
of the National Railways is very closely 
bound up with that of the Mexican Govern- 
ment is evident from the fact that the four 
per cent, general mortgage bonds of the 
railway are guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the government, and that 
the government has a controlling interest in 
the capital stock of the undertaking. 

Having regard to the nature of the recent 
changes that have occurred in Mexico, little 
or no uneasiness exists as to the future of 
the country, and therefore at current quo- 
ations the securities of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico appear to he attractive. 
The 4% per cent, prior lien bonds, at the 
price of 95% per cent., yield 4% per cent., 
while the four per cent, general mortgage 
bonds, of which the Mexican Government 
guarantees both the principal and interest, 
yield 4% per cent, at the price of eighty- 
eight per cent. The four per cent, first 
preferred stock, which now seems likely 
regularly to receive its full distribution, 
stands at seventy, and yields a shade over 
six per cent.; $10,000,000 of this stock is 
held by the Mexican Government, which also 
possesses $30,278,000 of the second preferred, 
and, with the exception of a few thousand 
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dollars, the whole of the common stock. This bank, whose head office is in London, 
Increased attention has recently been paid with branches in Bogota, Managua, Madel- 

to the second preferred stock, upon which lin, Salvador and Iquitos, was organized in 
no distribution has vet been paid, but upon 1904 to consolidate the business of the Lon- 
which a much larger dividend than at pres- don Bank of Central America, Limited, and 
ent is likely to be earned in the not distant Enrique Cortes & Co., Limited, 
future. How soon the company will com- 
mence the payment of dividends upon the .sj&te- 

stock cannot be forecast, but having regard 

to the growth of traffic and of profits, the re- LOAN TO ARGENTINE BANK 
ceipt of the full five per cent, in the course 

of a few years is a contingency that is not ^ | ''HE Banco El Hogar Argentino has 

to be ignored. Consequently, at 35y 2 the i concluded a financial operation in 

second preferred looks attractive. Further, Paris, by which it obtains a loan of 

it should be borne in mind that under the $7,000,000 gold at 4 */» per cent., amortizable 

plan of readjustment the seconds have the in seventy-five year-. Last year it obtained 

right to receive each year out of surplus $10,000,000 gold at five per cent, 
profits dividends up to five per cent., after 

four per cent, has been paid on the first — 

preferred for such year, but no deficiency 

in meeting the dividend in any year is to LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK 
be made up out of the surpluses of subse- 
quent years. After payment of five per ep HE directors of the London and River 

cent, on the seconds any residue of profits JL Plate Bank, says the “Review of the 

distributable in dividends is to be received River Plate,” recommended recently 

by the holders of the second preferred and out of the available balance for the year 

the common shares constituting part of the ended September 30 last, a dividend of 

initial capital in proportion to their re- twelve per cent., free of income tax, mak- 

spectivc holdings. The amount of the sec- ing, with the dividend of eight per cent, 

ond preferred is $120,241,000, and therefore paid in June last, a distribution of twenty 

every increase of $1,202,000 in the net prof- per cent, for the year, placing £100,000 to 

it is equal to an extra one per cent, upon credit of reserve fund, £30,000 to credit of 

the stock. After the seconds have received pension and benevolent fund, £20,000 in re- 
live per cent., every expansion of $1,950,000 duction of premises account, and carrying 

in net profit will also be equal to a further forward £231,350 to profit and loss new 

one per cent, upon the stock. account. Notice will shortly be given con- 

vening an extraordinary general meeting, to 
sanction the increase of the capital by the 
of which it is proposed shortly to issue pro 
rata among the shareholders 40,000 shares, 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH at a premium of £15 per share, £15 per 
AMERICA addition of 80,000 new shares of £25 each, 

share to be called up on the shares in three 

A S a result of some changes in the con- equal installments, to carry interest at five 

l trol of the Cortes Commercial and per cent, per annum until March 29, 1912, 

Banking Company, the title of the in- as from which date they will participate in 

stitution has been changed to Commercial profits, so that after payment of the interim 

Bank of Spanish America. dividend in June for the half year ending 
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March 31, 1912, the new shares will rank 
pari passu with the existing shares, the pre- 
mium of £15 per share to be paid in three 



equal installments at the same time with 
the capital, and to be added to the reserve 
fund. 



“HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET 
HIM HEAR”* 

By John Raymond Cummings 



O NCE upon a time a fair maiden wan- 
dered to and fro in the earth, living 
upon such berries, nuts and fruits 
as she could find. In spite of pinching 
weather, and sometimes scantiness of food, 
she was healthy, strong and beautiful, for 
she was the daughter of a god and goddess, 
though she deemed herself as one with the 
birds and beasts about her, differing trom 
all only as they differed from one another. 

Seeing her loneliness, her parents besought 
Jove to send her a companion, but the ruler 
of Olympus had anticipated their desire. 
He did not, however, send her a companion, 
but from her own flesh and bone caused to 
spring forth a helpmate for her; and he 
had neither hands nor arms, but wings 
where arms should be. At first he seemed 
only as a beautiful child, but he grew as if 
by magic, and after a time was as strong 
and godlike as she was beautiful and fair. 

Then Jove came down from Olympus and 
blessed them and bade them occupy the 
earth. To the woman lie said: Him have I 
given thee for thy husband. Of thy flesh 
and bone is he created. Thy helper he shall 
be, to make thy toil light and thy heart 
gladsome. Thou art Labora, and thou shalt 
work with thy hands, but he shall work by 
magic because he has no hands. And to 
the man he said: Thou are Capitulus; for- 
get not whence thou came; and to both: 
Over all the earth I give you dominion and 
over everything in the earth, for you and 
all your children and all your children’s 
children forever. And as in a cloud Jove 
ascended to Olympus. 

Children were born to them, daughters 
and sons, and they called their names ac- 
cording to their several natures. The first 
was a daughter, and they called her Com- 
fort, because she was the constant compan- 
ion and solace of her mother. The next was 
a son, and they named him Invention, be- 
cause he was skillful in devices to help his 
mother with her toil ; and she loved to call 
him Capitulumanes, because, she said laugh- 
ingly, he was her husband’s hands, which Jove 
had sent afterwards; and Architecton, who 



* From a forthcoming book, “Natural 
Money, the Peaceful Solution,” shortly to 
be issued by The Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 



built them beautiful abodes. And of daugh- 
ters there were also Sculpture, who fash- 
ioned images of stone and clay to look like 
themselves and the animals; and Paletta, 
who mixed pastes of earths and water and 
decorated the walls and ceilings of their 
houses to look like whatsoever her fancy 
chose; and Musica and Poeta, who de- 
lighted their parents and brothers and sis- 
ters even more than the others. 

A long time they lived happily, but by and 
by Capitulus bethought him of Jove’s words, 
“forget not whence thou came,” and being 
puffed with pride, knew not that they were 
words of obligation, but mistook them for 
words of distinction, and Labora, not know- 
ing her divine origin, was humbled and 
abashed in his presence, so that Capitulus 
came to think himself fitted to soar like the 
birds, and more and more to despise Labora 
the more she humbled herself before him. 
He threatened to fly away, but knew that 
he dare not, for he had learned that absence 
from Labora soon made him weak unto 
death. So he drew apart from her, but only 
a little way, and Architecton built for him 
a beautiful castle, which the others deco- 
rated past all power of words to describe 
how beautifully, for with bribes he enticed 
them away from their mother, all save Com- 
fort. 

To this castle there came one day a seem- 
ing beautiful adventuress, Luxury, daughter 
of the old tyrant Injustice by his harlot 
Vanity. With her ha lived in open adultery 
and shameless disregard of his marital ob- 
ligation, and they reared a brood of bas- 
tards, Idleness, Indulgence, Excess, Greed, 
Wantonness, Insolence, and others, all 
crooked of form and limb, which deformity 
they sought to conceal with much clothing; 
and so brutish had he become that he made 
his lawful children servants to them, that 
they were corrupted and debased. One of 
his chief delights was to parade his para- 
mour and their brood before the eyes of 
his lawful and despairing wife. 

Many times Labora prayed Jove to put it 
into the heart of Capitulus to forsake his 
evil ways and return to her, and this was 
one of her prayers: 

O mighty Jove, wiiom all the gods obey, 

Is not thy love far reaching as thy power? 
If thou didst pity for a maiden have, 
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Who ne’er knew sorrow and scarce felt a 
pang, 

Shall wife and mother’s grief appeal in 
vain? 

Didst thou not find Labora in the wood, 

A joyful creature? — and what is she now? 
Then were the animals, the birds and bees, 
Flowers, trees and brooks her joy; and if 
perchance, 

Hunger or cold annoyed her, ’twas but brief 
And left no trace of harm. Did she com- 
plain, 

And ask a husband at the hand of Jove? 
Labora knew not how to ask, nor knew 
That Jove could answer prayer — nor knows 
it now, 

For still unanswered all her prayers remain. 
And griefs increase with prayers. Couldst 
thou not make 

A constant husband? Canst thou not reform 
An errant one? Canst thou not from my 
heart 

Take portion of its too-much love and give 
To Capitulus? From my flesh and bone 
Thou madest his body; did great Jove forget 
To make his soul proportioned? Does great 
Jove 

Despise Labora? When the lion roars 
His mate and whelps prick up their ears 
with Joy, 

But poor Labora quakes to hear the voice 
Of Capitulus. Does great Jove desire 
That I should fear that which was once 
myself? 

Thou didst command me with my hands to 
toil, 

And Capitulus with his magic art 
To make my heart and toil both light. Be- 
hold, 

My heart is heavy and my fruitful toil, 

Made yet more fruitful ever by his art, 
Brings bounty but to him, for bribes to buy 
My children from me and increase my griefs 
With increase of Insults and injuries. 

The magic which thou gavcst him to help, 
He uses to despoil me. Dost thou hear 
La bora's prayer, O Jove, or does she pray 
To one who joys in sorrow? Answer me. 

Jove did not answer, and Labora’s heart 
was heavy wtih thoughts of her wrongs. 
But the cup of her sorrow was not yet full, 
though she thought it could hold no more. 
In one of his orgies Capitulus bethought 
him of Comfort, still with her mother, and 
girding himself, bade Wantonness accom- 
pany him. Coming to Labora’s house, now 
a hovel, and gaining entrance by lying pro- 
fessions of friendship and reform, they 
seized Comfort, dragged her away to the 
castle, locked her in a dungeon and resumed 
their carousal. 

This was more than patient endurance 
could bear, and following, with holy rage 
and strength as if from Jove, Labora slew 
her faithless husband, his brazen consort, their 
ignoble brood and her own children who 
had deserted her. Mightily she wreaked 
vengeance for her wrongs, but by and by 
the scene of carnage appalled her, and ten- 
derly gathering together the lifeless forms 
of her children, bitterly she wept that they 
were dead and smote herself that she had 
been so blind and indiscriminate in her rage. 
She would have prayed to Jove, but mind- 
ful of her still unanswered prayers she sat 
in stolid sullenness of heart, like one bereft 
of reason, till she fell asleep. 

Then Jove appeared to her in a dream 



and said: Weep not, Labora, for the great 
Jove has heard thy prayer. This man that 
thou hast slain is not Capitulus, but Capi- 
tulus’ captor, disguised to deceive thee. His 
name is Monopolus, and he it was who, 
seeing Capitulus puffed with pride, deceived 
him first, then locked him in a cave. Thou 
shalt roll back the stone from its mouth, 
and Capitulus shall come forth to make thy 
heart glad and be thy life’s light. Thy chil- 
dren I will restore to thee, but not now. 
Awake, Labora, for Capitulus calls, as he 
has called these many years in vain, for you 
to come and release him. 

L’p sprang Labora, and swiftly as the 
hind at play she ran to where the vision had 
directed her. One who had seen that stone 
might well have thought no weaker than a 
Hercules could move it, and mayhap this is 
true, but love is strong, and surely what 
Monopolus had put in place, Labora could 
remove, for had she not slain him? Here 
am I, he called, and as she rolled the stone 
away came forth. And they were over- 
joyed. 

As he had promised, Jove restored her 
children, and they were very happy; but 
Labora, mindful of her griefs, determined 
to keep a strait hand upon everything 
and said to him: Because of your pride 
Monopolus deceived you and caused all our 
ills. Henceforth I shall take all; your keep 
is all you shall have; our children are mine, 
all mine. Did not I nourish them with my 
body? Did not I bring them forth in travail? 

Capitulus was humbled and made no an- 
swer. 

For a time they were happy, but by and 
by Capitulus began to sicken and fall* away 
and went not forth with Labora to the field, 
nor sat by her at the loom as of old; In- 
vention lost his cunning and Architecton 
became an idler and a vagabond. Then was 
Labora sore distressed, and said to Capi- 
tulus: Why is it that of late you are so lit- 
tle joyful; that you sicken and fall away, 
and go not forth to the field with me, nor 
sit by me at the loom as of old; that In- 
vention has lost his cunning helpfulness, ai 
ivrchitecton has become an idler and a vaga- 
bond ? 

And Capitulus answered: Labora, my of- 
fense was grievous and I have no right to 
complain, but the reason T sicken and pine 
is that of all we create you give me only 
what I spend in striving; every joy T have 
costs me a part of myself, wherefore may I 
not be joyful, but only as a statue may I 
be. You are strong and waxing stronger, 
but I am dying, dying, dying; and when I 
am dead, you and your children cannot long 
survive, for did not Jove make us one and 
inseparable? 

Labora saw that he spoke truth, and 
thereafter Capitulus received his share, but 
as time went on he required less and less. 

And from that day forth all was joy and 
gladness. 
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FINGER PRINTS FOR IDENTIFICATION OF 
DEPOSITORS IN BANKING INSTITUTIONS 



By P. A. Flak, Finger Print Expert 
System Adopted by New York Banks. 



'T'HE Finger Print System is now be- 
ing more widely recognized by 
American savings banks as a very sat- 
isfactory solution to the problem of 
safe and rapid identification of illiter- 
ate and semi-illiterate depositors. 

A few savings banks in Greater New 
York have been using finger prints for 
this purpose with gratifying results for 
several years, and lately the Finger 
Print System has been adopted for 
identification of the above class of de- 
positors by three of the foremost sav- 
ings institutions in Brooklyn, viz.: The 
Williamsburgh, the Green Point, and the 
German Savings Bank. It has been the 
general policy of two of these, as of 
many other banks, rather to avoid indi- 
vidual accounts by illiterates, but hence- 
forth the above institutions will freely 
accept deposits from all such persons. 

This marks an interesting phase in 
the development of the functions of 
savings banks, and the innovation has 
been greeted with enthusiasm by the 
officers and has already resulted in 
many new depositors in the three above 
mentioned institutions. 

General Need for Additional Safe- 
guards. 

Of course it has long been realized 
by bank officials that it was in a meas- 
ure unfair to exclude from the benefits 
A their institutions the illiterate and 
semi-illiterate class, but identification 
was cumbersome and the general senti- 
ment with regard to finger prints for 
other than police purposes has long 
been such as to prevent the considera- 
tion generally by our best reputed 
banks and kindred institutions of this 
unique means of fixing identity. 

In itself identification by signature 
or by a record of the depositor’s age 
and descent, etc., or by both combined, 
is in no wise an absolute safeguard 



against fraud or forgeries. This is 
clearly borne out by the unprecedented 
number of forgeries and impersona- 
tions which are just now being brought 
to the attention of the public through 
the daily press. Thus quite recently 
one of the largest banks in Pennsyl- 
vania paid an account to an impostor 
who presented himself with a deposi- 
tor’s pass book, writing the latter’s sig- 
nature and answering all the test ques- 
tions satisfactorily. Not to mention 
the continually occurring cheque forger- 
ies in all parts of the country, during 
the last few months two well known 
savings institutions in New York city, 
in a similar manner as the Pennsylva- 
nia bank, suffered quite large losses. 

Of course many mishaps occur 
which never come to the notice of the 
general public, or even to the officers 
of the defrauded bank, outside the un- 
fortunate teller, the cashier and the di- 
rectors, the bank refunding the money 
as a matter of policy or necessity. 

Under these circumstances it would 
seem well worth while for bank officials 
to consider the general application of 
the Finger Print System for the good 
of the bank as well as for the sake of 
its customers. 

Advantages of the Finger Print 
System to Savings Banks. 

If all banking institutions accepting 
savings deposits would take the finger 
prints of poor writers and foreigners 
as well as of other depositors accord- 
ing as it might seem expedient, a large 
percentage of clever forgers* schemes 
would effectively be nipped in the bud. 
Surely modern times demand modern 
methods, and in the Finger Print Sys- 
tem we possess the simplest and most 
reliable method of identification which 
was ever devised. 
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Why not adopt it for identification 
of the above mentioned classes of de- 
positors to start with and see what it 
will do for your bank and for its pa- 
trons ? 

With Reference to savings banks, 
these having been organized primarily 
to serve the lowly and the ignorant, it 
should be the simple duty of these in- 
stitutions to take the lead in the intro- 
duction of the Finger Print System 
and to • educate the people up to it. 
This is the expressed sentiment of 
many progressive savings bank men 
whom the writer has had the pleasure 
to meet and in several instances, as 
told above, the idea has resulted in the 
installation of the new system. 

It is more than likely that in savings 
banks the finger print check will grad- 
ually be extended to include all depos- 
itors. Think what this will mean to 
the individual depositor in added secur- 
ity and peace of mind, not to speak of 
the elimination of the personal history 
which depositors now have to stand up 
and tell in public in making withdrawals. 

See what the adoption of the Finger 
Print System means to the bank in 
strengthened security, in saving of time 
and in furthering its business: 

First: In making payments over the 
counter it amounts to actual insurance 
against fraud and forgeries. When 
you have compared the finger prints 
you know that everything is all right, 
whereas with signatures only, or any 
rigmarole of questions, there may still 
be a doubt in your mind and at any 
time an unsuspected leakage. 

Second: Identification by finger 

prints, when you know how, is as quick, 
and sometimes considerably quicker 
than by signature, and the making of a 
finger print record takes no more time 
than the average writing of a name. 
There are no questions to ask and no 
signature to write unless you particu- 
larly wish it. 

With illiterate depositors and for- 
eigners the Finger Print System is a 
real short cut. It eliminates all fret- 
ting and repetition of questions half un- 
derstood. In fact it makes the hand- 
ling of “finger print accounts” easier 



and safer than the handling of ordi- 
nary accounts. 

Last, but not least: It brings the 

bank new accounts in dollars and cents 
and builds up its business generally. 

Advantages of System to Commer- 
cial Banks. 

As to finger prints in commercial 
banks, the time will undoubtedly 
come when all banks will find it de- 
sirable, and all depositors will want to 
have their finger prints on their sig- 
nature cards in the files of their bank, 
to be compared with fresh impressions 
on their cheques or other valuable se- 
curities over a certain amount, or as it 
may otherwise be agreed upon between 
the customer and the bank. On letters 
of credit the owner’s finger prints do 
away with the customary identification 
paper, if desired, at the same time 
making it utterly impossible for any- 
one but the rightful owner to draw 
any money on his letter of credit. 

Questions may be raised as to the 
possibility of forging a finger print or 
erasing one print and substituting an- 
other on a cheque or letter of credit. 
These points are naturally very perti- 
nent to the subject in hand, they may 
therefore as well be given immediate 
consideration. 

As to the erasure of a finger print 
taken with the regular finger print ink, 
which is virtually a high grade of print- 
er’s ink, this would necessarily involve 
the removal of the paper tissue to a 
certain depth, which in all probability 
would produce a “window” in the in- 
strument too conspicuous in appearance 
and size to be overlooked by any teller, 
even when covered with a new finger 
print. 

In reference to the forgery of a fin- 
ger print on a spurious check, for in- 
stance, this may be possible, although 
the writer believes it would be extreme- 
ly difficult. This is the only apparent 
weakness of the system, viz., as ap- 
plied to money transactions at a dis- 
tance. The Finger Print System be- 
ing yet in its infancy, means and safe- 
guards will probably be devised which 
Digitized by VjOO^iC 
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ultimately will render it equally ser- 
viceable for all the above mentioned 
purposes and many others. 

What a Finger Print Is and How 
It Is Made. 

The majority of people do not clear- 
ly understand what a finger print is, or 




these lines are grouped into patterns 
conspicuous in outline and rich in char- 
acteristic detail. The courses of the 
lines are determined by the presence 
and position of the sweat glands lo- 
cated in the sub-cuticle, the mouths of 
the pores leading to the surface being 
situated in close formation along the 
summits of the ridges. 




COMPLETE IMPRESSIONS OF THE FOUR FINGERS OF A RIGHT HAND. 

Note the peculiar designs on the fingertips, as compared to the almost uniform dark lines acros9the first 
and second joints. The former are the finger prints proper, which are used for identification. 

The straight white lines intersecting the dark lines, represent creases and folds in the skin. These being sub- 
ject to changes, are of but little value for identification purposes 



realize the wonderful reliability of this 
— Nature's own mark of identification. 
The following facts and remarks may 
therefore be of interest to many read- 
ers of The Bankers' Magazine. 

Apart from the creases caused by 
the folding of the skin, the tactile sur- 
faces of the hands, as well as the soles 
of the feet, are traversed by fine lines 
representing ridges and furrows in the 
cuticle. On the last joint of the 
thumbs and the fingers in particular 



When taking a finger print we ink • 
the bulb surface of the digit by either 
rolling it from one side to the other, 
or by simply pressing it flat down, on 
a glass or metal plate which has pre- 
viously been covered with a thin layer 
of finger-print ink, and by subsequent- 
ly pressing it on paper in a similar 
manner. By the proper manipulation 
only the tops of the ridges will be 
inked, the imprint on the paper being 
a clearly defined reproduction in black 
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SIGNATURE CARD USED BY THE GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK. 




SPECIMENS OF ROLLED IMPRESSIONS. 




Made by Maine finder as first print in the Green Made by the same flnjurer as the first print in the 

Point sample record. Williaiimburjrh sample record. 



and white of the ridge formation in its 
smallest detail. 

From the fact that there is a con- 
stant exudation of sweat, however im- 
perceptible, along the tops of the 
ridges, it is indeed possible to make a 
good finger print without the use of 
any pigmented medium. By pressing 
the fingers lightly on a piece of pol- 
ished glass perfectly clear, if faint, im- 
pressions may be obtained. The police 
very often profit by this peculiar cir- 
cumstance when any article with a 
smooth surface has been handled by a 
thief or other criminal, and after in- 
tensifying the impressions by dusting 
with certain powders, photograph them 
and turn them into incriminating evi- 
dence which often leads to conviction. 

Impressions may similarly be made 
on paper with a not too rough surface 



and be developed by means of a suit- 
able black powder. Such impressions 
naturally rub off when handled indif- 
ferently, but if desired they may be 
fixed and made into permanent records. 

There is yet another method of mak- 
ing finger prints, viz., by using an im- 
pregnated paper on which the impres- 
sions develop themselves the minute the 
paper is touched by fingers previously 
moistened on a clean wet pad. Very 
likely this method will become the most 
popular one for use in banks and for 
business purposes generally. This pro- 
cess does not as yet produce impres- 
sions as perfect and permanent as 
those taken with the regular finger 
print ink, but in all probability there 
will soon be a satisfactory paper of 
this kind on the market. 

With the proper instruction finger 
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Signature Caro Used by The Wilu amsburgh Savings Bank 



474277 


I hereby agree to be bound by condition* printed on reverse side. N 


AMOUNT 

%/oo 


- f-\ 


Aga 




Birthplace *^2.0 ^ 


<( 




^ „ 


Rusiduncu / 


7 ^ efj- 


Jo . T 


~ 1 Ac JotBl-Ttfniitt" 

Occupation either to draw 


;; ^ siiryiyor - totalMatl — 



Reverse or The Above 



We, the undersigned depositor*. In THE WILLI AMSBURGH SAVINGS BARK, 
for ourselves, onr executors, administrators, and assigns, respectively, hereby 
assent and agree to be bound and governed by the By-Laws and Regulations of 
THE WILLI AMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK, in the Borough of Brooklyn, City 
of New York, relating to deposits in said Bank, an abstract of which is printed in 
the Pass Books issued by said Bank. 




printing with ink is far less objection- 
able than might be surmised, as all 
traces of the ink can be entirely re- 
moved from the fingers in a few mo- 
ments, and in the several savings banks 
where the writer has been entrusted 
with the installation of the Finger Print 



System the officers report that the de- 
positors with whom this method is used 
offer no objections to having their im- 
pressions taken in this manner and very 
often with a “that's all right" even de- 
cline to wipe their fingers on the towel 
offered them by the clerk. 
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Singular Reliability of Finger 
Prints. 



The Most Practical Procedure to 
Adopt. 



Respecting the permanency of the 
markings of the fingers it has been 
proved beyond question that they per- 
sist unchanged (except as they grow 
with the body) throughout the entire 
period of human life. 

As to the distinctive character of the 
markings it has been estimated that 
there is less than one chance in sixty- 
four billions of finding two digits which 
would carry exactly the same ridge pat- 
terns. For practical purposes this is 
equivalent to a certainty that any two 
identical finger prints must have been 
made by the same person and with the 
same digit. If two or more fingers are 
taken together all possibility of dupli- 
cation by another person is absolutely 
eliminated. 

It may be added that injuries do not 
necessarily hamper identification, a 
scar, for instance, after it has once 
been registered, is simply an additional 
personal mark as unchangeable as the 
natural finger markings. 

Permanent scars only result from 
deep-going cuts and ulcers whicli lo- 
cally destroy the sweat glands. Thus 
an ordinary burn or the tearing out of 
a portion of the cuticle does not in the 
least change the ridge pattern, which 
reappears as soon as a new skin has 
formed. 

Finger-print evidence was first legal- 
ized by the British, in India, about 
twelve years ago, and with {hem an 
attested impression of the left thumb 
is a legal signature. As an illustra- 
tion of their faith in the Finger Print 
System it may be mentioned that in 
Great Britain and her colonies one 
good finger print is sufficient, in natural 
and evident circumstances, to convict a 
person of any crime. There can be 
no doubt that the American legisla- 
ture will pass similar laws as soon as 
the courts shall have had sufficient ex- 
perience in the practical application of 
the Finger Print System, and this un- 
questionably will enhance the most ex- 
tensive use of finger prints in public 
and private business. 



With special reference to finger 
prints for proving identity as distin- 
guished from the more complex system 
required for tracing identity, involving 
classification, the specific method to be 
adopted by banking institutions as the 
best demands some consideration. 

The characteristics of the ridges be- 
ing less pronounced in some prints than 
in others the question arises if for rap- 
id identification, as is most desirable in 
banks, it is not preferable to use a two 
or three-finger method or even four 
fingers of the same hand, impressed to- 
gether, instead of only one rolled im- 
pression as has hitherto been the cus- 
tom for this and similar purposes. 

A rolled impression contains more 
details than a plain dabbed print, but 
for the reason mentioned above and to 
facilitate comparison, as well as for the 
sake of the added evidence, it should 
certainly be the best for the purpose of 
banks to take at least two or three im- 
pressions together, say of the first fin- 
gers of the right hand. This occu- 
pies no more time than the taking of 
one rolled impression, in addition it is 
easier to make good dabbed impressions 
even from four fingers simultaneously 
than it is to make one good rolled print 
from any digit. 

The German Savings Bank above 
mentioned is using the four-finger meth- 
od, taking the impressions on the back 
of the signature card. The Williams- 
burgh and the Greenpoint Banks have 
adopted the three-finger method, and 
the illustrations appended to this arti- 
cle show how in the one case the im- 
pressions are taken on the face and in 
the other on the reverse side of the 
card. Rolled impressions of the first 
finger in each of these records are also 
reproduced for comparison of the two 
methods. 

With an extended application of the 
system it should prove a convenience 
to have the finger prints on the face of 
the card and as high up as possible, as 
shown in the Green Point form. The 
officials in charge at the Williamsburgb 
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Savings Bank, after some experiment- 
ing, have decided on the other form 
here reproduced as the most practical 
for their intended purpose, viz.: the 
identification of illiterate and semi-il- 
literate depositors only. In addition to 
the new reserve side is also shown the 
standard face of the card used by the 
Williamsburgh. 

How to Learn the Finger Print 
System. 

In point of convenience and rapidity 
of identification by the Finger Print 
System it may be added that with prac- 
tice in the decipherment of the prints 
one acquires a knack of seeing a num- 
ber of peculiarities at a glance, so that 
a depositor’s identity may, as a rule, 
be established in a few seconds. Of 
course a knowledge of the nomencla- 
ture of finger prints and what consti- 
tutes the most striking characteristics 
is necessary to be sure and quick about 
the reading of the various types of im- 
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pressions. This knowledge may be ob- 
tained by careful study of a good text 
book; a few practical lessons by a com- 
petent instructor, however, give more 
satisfactory results than months of in- 
dividual study. Then the quality of 
the impressions is an important item 
and much depends on the manipulation 
in taking the impressions and the appli- 
ances used. Here also instruction by 
an expert is very valuable, there being 
divers professional wrinkles which can- 
not be learned from books and which 
go to securing the best possible prints 
in every case. 

In these pages the writer has en- 
deavored to present the various facts 
and views in an unbiased manner and 
to the best of his knowledge and abil- 
ity. He therefore hopes that his article 
may be of some value to the readers for 
whom it was prepared and assist them 
in their investigations and choice of 
methods, should any of them decide to 
adopt the Finger Print System of iden- 
tification. 



\ 



EDWIN HAWLEY 



I NTERESTING stories are still being told 
about the late Edwin Hawley. All de- 
note a character of the most curious 
makeup. A few days before the financier 
passed away I told here how, unsolicited, he 
sent $25,000 to a broker friend who was try- 
ing to get on his financial feet after failing 
in business. Meeting one day another friend 
in the same predicament, Hawley asked him 
what he was doing. The broker said he was 
trying to get going, but that it would take 
$60,000 to start him. Hawley loaned him 
the necessary capital without the scratch of 
a pen. Yet no one loved money more. He 
always saved the five-dollar and ten-dollar 



coins he received at directors’ meetings. 
When these had accumulated respectably in 
his office he would take them to his safe de- 
posit vault, where he kept a special recep- 
tacle for them, an old wooden box. It was 
curious to see him emptying one pocket 
after another of these pieces of yellow 
metal into this old box, through which he 
would run his fingers caressingly, some- 
times taking up a handful of the money to 
look at with loving eyes. And as often as 
the box was filled, Hawley would invest 
the contents in securities. — Boston News 
Bureau. 



RICHES AND RESPECTABILITY 



44T THINK it is disgraceful to be enor- 
X mouslv rich.” 

“Oh, so do I. I was brought up to 
think that way. But, say — ” 



“Well?” 

“Don’t you wish once in a while that you 
weren’t so blamed respectable ” — Toledo 
Blade. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOOKLETS 



F ROM time to time articles of an educa- 
tional character have been contributed 
to this department, which embodied 
for the most part the actual results obtained 
by safe dej>osit vault managers from their 
campaigns of advertising. 

One of the means for business-getting, 
which has been discussed, relates to the 
value of a carefully prepared booklet, de- 
scribing the safety and general equipment 
of a conveniently iocated vault. Such book- 
lets undoubtedly have brought visitors to 
inspect the boxes and personal solicitation 
has done the rest. Mailing lists may be 
made up by consulting the directories of 
nearby buildings. Every tenant of an office 
building is a good prospect. House owners 
are also live prospects, particularly those 
who may take long vacations during the 
summer months and leave their homes un- 
occupied. 

Reproduced herewith is the text of a 
splendidly gotten up booklet which has been 
circulated by the safe deposit department of 
the People’s Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago : 

WHERE DO YOU KEEP THEM? 

Your Private Papers, Priceless Treasures 
and Heirlooms. 

Every day the life-work of hundreds of 
people is brought to naught by the loss of 
papers and treasure through false friends, 
dishonest servants, thieves, bank burglars, 
mob violence or fire. 

What would it mean to you to lose, to- 
morrow, your insurance papers, your ab- 
stracts, your deeds, your stocks, your jew- 
els, heirlooms and similar valuables? 

FOR A LITTLE MORE THAN ONE 
CENT A DAY 

We will rent you a little private box vault 
within the strongest and safest vault in the 
world. A safe irithin a safe — located down 
underneath the big Peoples Gas Building on 
Michigan avenue. 

The little vault will be large enough to 
accommodate all your small valuables. The 
keys will be yours and yours only, and you 
can have access to the box even’ business 
day in the year. Once unlocked it will slide 
in and out of the particular space made to 
fit it inside of the big vault wall. 

When you wish to put anything in or take 
anything out, you carry it back and forth to 
any one of the several private desk rooms. 

In these rooms you will find writing mate- 
rial, and from your seat at the desk you can 
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summon attendants to furnish postage 
stamps or render any courtesy possible. 

IN THIS LITTLE BOX VAULT YOUR 
VALUABLES WILL BE SAFE. 

Safe in the full sense of the term. 

Safe from the tools that dug treasure out 
of the centre of the pyramids; 

Safe from the ingenuity of detective- 
crooks who have located ancl looted the hid- 
den box or stocking full of bonds or cash 
in a thousand homes; 

Safe from the drills, the nitro-glycerin 
and . thermit of the modern bank burglar, 
who is daily making a joke of so-called 
burglar-proof safes all over the country; 

Safe from the fingers of servants or close 
acquaintances who occasionally, as a result 
of curious mental derangement, rob those 
who have befriended and trusted them 
through life; 

Safe from the violence of the mob that 
has so often in the world’s history directed 
its force towards the destruction of private 
property, during temporary suspension of 
police surveillance; 

Safe even from earthquake — the same 
sort of earthquake that destroyed four hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of government 
bonds, stocks, jewelry and similar valuables 
at Messina in twelve minutes; 

And last and most important, safe from 
fire — the fiend that has destroyed more prop- 
erty, blasted more homes and wrecked more 
lives than anything else in the world. 

When we assert that one of our inexpen- 
sive box vaults will actually preserve your 
treasures and valuables safe from all the 
sources of loss mentioned, we are making a 
big claim, but the enormously thick walls of 
our great vault, in which the little private 
drawer-like vaults are preserved, is made 
throughout of manganese steel. 

And manganese steel is, as you know, the 
only steel that has in actual public tests 
withstood the attacks of specially hardened 
drills, welding flames, thermit, nitro-glycerin 
and dynamite in unlimited quantities. 

Most vaults are made of laminated steel 
or of layers of alternate hard and soft steel, 
fastened together with thousands of screws, 
and it has been proven that both of these 
types can l>e entered; in fact, they are fre- 
quently entered, with dynamite and drills. 

It is physically impossible to wreck man- 
ganese steel in this manner, because it is so 
hard it cannot be cut by steel tools of any 
kind, while tools made of manganese steel 
will, even while heated red hot, cut ordinary 
cold steel easily. 
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Post Card 



Place 

One-Ccni 

Stamp 

Here 



The Peoples Trust C& Savings Bank, 

Peoples Gas Building 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St 



Safe Deposit Vaults Chicago, 111. 

FACE OF POSTCARD DISTRIBUTED AROUND CHICAGO WHICH BROUGHT REQUESTS FOR DIMENSIONS AND 
RENTAL CHARGES OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES INSTALLED BY THE PEOPLES 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 



You are cordially invited to call and inspect our vaults 
in person, in which case kindly bring this card with you as 
we desire to limit the number of visitors. 

In case you cannot call, kindly mail this card back to 
us with your signature and address, and we will send you 
dimensions of our 12 sizes of vault boxes together with our 
scale of rental charges. 



Name 

Address 

REVERSE OF THE ABOVE POSTCARD 



The figures covering the strength of our 
great manganese vault are quite beyond a 
layman’s comprehension. For instance: it 
is put together in several sections and these 
sections are joined together with heavy 
links, side by side, sweated red hot over 
hubs, each link having a holding power of 
600,000 pounds. 

You could not put your hand through the 
heavy grill wall of the offices outside the 
vault without starting burglar alarms that 
would all but wake the dead. 

These alarms would bring a wagon load 
of Pinkerton men and a small army of city 
and private police in a few minutes. 

In short, it is the safest place in the 
world in which to store your papers, small 
treasures and valuables. 

Being just outside of the loop on Chi- 



cago’s greatest boulevard, its location is 
very convenient. You will never have to 
carry papers or valuables through the 
crowded loop district to reach it. 

We want you to call at your convenience 
and let us show you the features that make 
this great vault one of the show places of 
the city. In the meantime, just mail us the 
enclosed postal and we will send you dimen- 
sions of the different sized private box 
vaults and quote you rental charges for each 
size. 

Think how much easier your mind will 
rest when you have transferred your val- 
uables from their present resting place to a 
place of absolute safety. 

You well know the risk you are taking 
this very minute and another day may be 
too late. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 

A BIG NEWSPAPER’S ARGUMENTS ADDRESSED TO BANKERS 



T HE Philadelphia “Record” is making a 
more or less successful effort to get 
banks in its field interested in real 
advertising in the newspapers. 

Extracts from some of the arguments 
used by the “Record” in its campaign fol- 
low: 

With the practical man an ounce of proof 
is worth a pound of theory. That is one 
reason why “The Record,” in pointing out 
to bank officers and directors the fact that 
good advertising is bound to be as helpful 
to financial institutions as it is to other 
business enterprises, has repeatedly invited 
them to examine the data this newspaper 
has gathered with regard to the growth of 
banks that have given newspaper advertis- 
ing a fair trial. 

We have argued that the readers of the 
daily newspaper are many of them lament- 
ably ignorant of the varied services that an 
enterprising bank or trust company is capa- 
ble of rendering to them; that a large per- 
centage of newspaper readers may he in- 
duced to enter into mutually profitable re- 
lations with the bank by educative advertis- 
ing, and that such advertising, costing lit- 
tle, almost invariably yields highly profit- 
able returns. In substantiation of that argu- 
ment, let us cite just one concrete instance 
out of many that have come to our notice in 
the course of our study of the methods and 
progress of bank advertisers: 

In a large city of the Middle West there 
is a trust company (name on application) 
whose business, as measured by deposits, 
had been about stationary for three years 
prior to 1908. In the fail of that year an 
advertising campaign was inaugurated. One 
year of advertising added $4,400,000 to the 
institution’s deposits. The second year’s ad- 
vertising increased the deposits by $1,600,- 
000. The results for the third year, just 
computed, show a further increase of $4,- 
700,000. The managers of that trust 
company do not hesitate to give the credit 
for the $10,700,000 increase in its deposits 
in three years — very nearly doubling its 
business — to publicity, coupled , of course , 
t vith efficient service to back it up. 

We do not assert that every bank and 
trust company can double its deposits in 
three years by a dignified exploitation of its 
business through the columns of “The Rec- 
ord,” but we cannot too emphaticallly de- 
clare that the proper use of “Record” 
space unll bring to any such institution re- 
turns far in excess of its cost. 

3!»4 



It will pay the officers and directors of 
Philadelphia banks and trust companies to 
look further into the case we have cited, and 
others of which we have first-hand knowl- 
edge; study the methods employed by suc- 
cessful financial advertisers, and turn the 
experience of the advertising banks to ac- 
count for the promotion of the interests 
committed to their care. The proofs that 
bank advertising is a gilt-edged investment 
are at the service of any interested bank. 
“The Record” asks the opportunity of pre- 
senting them. 

Creative Financial Advertising. 

Every well-written advertisement has one 
of two definite purposes in view. It aims 
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to inspire in its readers a desire of which 
they had never before felt the promptings, 
and, therefore, to create a new demand; or 
it endeavors to influence its readers in the 
gratification of existent desires by divert- 
ing their patronage from non-advertisers to 
the advertiser. As a general rule, the ad- 
vertising that makes demand instead of 
merely shaping it is the more profitable; 
and the greater the ease with which this re- 
sult may be accomplished, the larger are 
the attendant rewards. 

“The Record ” feels that it is rendering a 
genuine semice to the banks and other finan- 
cial interests of Philadelphia by pointing 
out to them the unusual opportunities that 
lie open to them in the way of creative ad- 
vertising. We do not know of any other 
field so little cultivated and at the same 
time capable of yielding such abundant har- 
vests. The banks and financial houses have 
services to offer of which a great majority 
of those who should be numbered among 
their clients and customers are surprisingly 
ignorant. They have no need to compete 
with each other for their relative propor- 
tions of a given volume of business that has 
grown up practically without solicitation. 
It is practicable to any of them to make 
new friends in almost * unlimited numbers, 
and win a corresponding volume of new 
business, simply by going in for a policy of 
educative publicity. 

Of course, a bank or a trust company 




Your Boy's Education 

11 you can give your boy a college education, by 
Mving 810 a month for ten years, is it not worth 
the alight effort «t economy? By depositing this 
sum monthly in a bank paying 3 % interest, com- 
pounded half yearly, a fund of S1399.38 can be 
accumulated in' ten years— enough in many cases 
to pay the entire expense. 
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that talks daily to the thrifty readers of in- 
fluential newspapers about the care of their 
savings, the safe-keeping of their valuable 
papers in burglar-proof vaults, etc., or a 
broker who publishes useful information 
about his capacity for service to investors, 
is bound to attract some share of the busi- 
ness of non-advertising competitors. But 
this is merely incidental. Financial adver- 
tising of the right kind makes depositors out 
of folk who know banks only from the out- 
side; sabers out of spenders; investors out 
of those who have never studied the science 
of putting capital to work. Such advertis- 
ing is good for the advertisers and good for 
the advertisement readers. It is doubly 
profitable because there is relatively so lit- 
tle of it done . 

“The Record” is well informed as to the 
results that live financial advertising has 
produced in other cities and towns where 
enterprising firms and institutions have 
given it a fair trial. It also has some inter- 
esting data as to the experience of financial 
advertisers who have used this newspaper to 
build up new business. Its aid is at the 
disposal of any reputable house that would 
like to look further into the advantages to 
be deprived from intelligent solicitation of 
intelligent people. 

Suggestion to Trust Companies. 

The drawing of a will clearly and legally 
expressing the intentions of the testator is 
always a ticklish and often a difficult mat- 
ter. There is abundant evidence in the rec- 
ords of our courts that the average man or 
woman who undertakes to draft a will with- 
out professional aid makes a sad botch of 
it. It is also indisputable that a very large 
proportion of those who ought to provide 
for the proper distribution of their proper- 
ty after death neglect that duty, partly be- 
cause the matter has never been adequately 
presented to their attention, and partly be- 
cause the safe drafting and execution of a 
will necessitates recourse to legal services 
and the payment of a lawyer’s fee. 

These thoughts occur to us in connection 
with a service which some Philadelphia trust 
companies render in full or in part, and 
which all of them might profitably offer to 
their clients and the general public if they 
would go about it with effective newspaper 
exploitation. 

The trust companies have unexcelled fa- 
cilities for the safe-keeping of all valuable 
documents, including wills. Thev are quali- 
fied by law, by their financial standing, and 
by their wide experience, to act as executors 
and trustees. The revenues derived from 
these latter functions would amply justify 
any or all of them in offering gratis the ser- 
vices of their counsel in the drafting of wills 
and the use of their vaults for the safe cus- 
tody of the same, provided only that the 
company volunteering its aid should be 
named as the executor of the testator’s es- 
tate and administrator of his trusts. 
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SOME FREAK BANK ADVERTISING 



“The Record” need not marshal the argu- 
ments that could be effectively employed by 
an enterprising trust company in presenting 
this plan to public attention through well- 
balanced newspaper advertising — the avoid- 
ance of litigation in the settlement of es- 
tates, the surety with which the testator's 
intentions would be carried out, etc. 

Bank “Ads.” That Pay. 

We do not suppose that many banks in 
Philadelphia, no matter how prosperous, 
have all the business that they want. We do 
not suppose that the largest of them would 
object to an increase of their facilities, if 
necessary, to accommodate more depositors, 
or that they would seriously resent additions 
to their profits and dividend disbursements. 
Yet there are comparatively few of them 
that make energetic efforts to extend their 
service into new fields and constantly widen 
the circle of their patronage. 

Many of the banks, trust companies and 
savings institutions depend upon the good 
will of present depositors to bring new ones 
— a slow and laborious process of growth. 
Others resort to circularizing, the distribu- 
tion of calendars and advertising novelties. 
Still others, right in principle, but faulty in 
method, carry their claims to consideration 
directly to the people through daily news- 
paper advertisements — handicapping their 
efforts, however , by the publication of bank 
statistics in the space that ought to be de- 
voted to the publication of bank news. 

The banks can extend their usefulneSvS, 
with profit alike to themselves, their deposi- 
tors and the general commercial interests of 
the city in which they do business, by 
straightforward , heart-to-heart talks with 
newspaper readers , explaining, in terms that 
everybody can understand, the services they 
are prepared to render and the public needs 
that they supply. A great many intelligent 
folk know a bank only as a place w’here 
their money will be cared for, subject to de- 
mand. Fuller information on branches of 
banking that are but vaguely understood, if 



at all, will be news that will command an 
attentive reading. It is good business policy 
for the banks to supply such news, regularly , 
through the columns of one or more influen- 
tial daily newspapers. 

A few hanking institutions here in Phila- 
delphia have been advertising in the right 
way and profiting by it. More in other cit- 
ies, and even in country towns, have had a 
great deal of valuable experience with news- 
paper advertising, which they now regard as 
indispensable. “The Record” having made 
a study of the results of bank advertising in 
the newspapers, has a considerable fund of 
information on the subject, which is at any 
time at the service of the officers or man- 
agers of institutions desirous of cultivating 
a particularly remunerative field. A w r ord 
to the advertising department of this news- 
paper will suffice as a hint for the presen- 
tation of some highly interesting proofs that 
the right kind of bank advertising yields 
handsome returns. 



A BOSTON BANK’S ADVERTISING 
SUCCESS 



A SERIES of advertisements, a few of 
which are reproduced herewith, were 
prepared by the Boston News Bureau 
Advertising Agency for the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. Since the first definite 
result, — a substantial deposit by a large 
Boylston street merchant, w’hich came a few 
hours after the first advertisement was pub- 
lished, — interest in this series has been wide- 
spread. 

To those who make a study of the psy- 
chology of advertising, the following analysis 
of the construction of these advertisements 
may be of interest. 

The original idea w r as to produce a series 
of advertisements which u r ere educational 
and at the same time show up the service 
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FIRST FOUR ADVERTISEMENTS OF A LONG SERIES 



side of the bank. It was determined to ad- 
vertise the inside workings of the bank, de- 
partment’ by department, rather than by 
general statements regarding the bank as a 
w’hole, as has always been the rule. 

It was intended to have a head-line which 
would arouse as much curiosity as possible 
without being too radical, and to be fol- 
lowed by statements of facts sufficiently 
newsy to prevent any disappointment after 
reading the head-line. 

Having gotten the reader thus far, it was 
thought best to invent another display line 
which would stimulate further interest and 
cause the remaining display matter to be 



read, as it was necessary to impress the 
last two paragraphs upon the reader before 
letting him get away. It was here that 
the service side of the bank was emphasized 
by drawing a lesson from the .work of the 
department. 

The last paragraph was repeated in each 
ad. to impress upon the reader the spirit 
of the officers of the bank toward depositors, 
and to obviate the strong prejudice that a 
large bank does not care for medium and 
small accounts. 

The numbers were put in the left-hand 
margin, indicating that a series was in 
progress, to arouse cumulative interest. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



T HE artistic advertisement of the Seattle 
National Bank appeared in a special 
number of “The Argus,” a weekly 
publication of that city. 



The Federal Title and Trust Company of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., issues a particularly good 
1912 almanac, which in addition to every- 
day information and home helps, contains a 
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ART IN ADVERTISING 



The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, Cal., uses large newspaper 
space to announce that it has acquired the 
business, assets and good will of the Equita- 
ble Savings Bank, giving it combined re- 
sources of more than $37,000,000. 



“How a Woman Can Start a Bank Ac- 
count and Keep it Going,” is the title of a 
very attractive booklet issued by the First 
National Bank of Montgomery, Ala. The 
booklet fulfills the first part of its subject 
better than it does the second part. 
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lot of good informative matter concerning 
the functions and facilities of the institu- 
tion. 



Mr. C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier of 
the Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va., 
writes : 

We enclose some specimens of recent ad- 
vertising matter. If you think It worthy of 
reproduction and have the space, we should 
be pleased to see the New Year folder ap- 
pear in your department in The Bankers 
Magazine, for which we have just sub- 
scribed. 
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I enclose a clipping from our local news- 
paper. It is true as stated therein that this 
folder was printed and ready for the mails, 
in fact In the mails, within four hours after 
the close of business at noon on Saturday, 
Dec. 30th. Of course, the two colors had 
already been printed. 

The folder is a satisfactory one in all re- 
spects, conveying a greeting to present and 
prospective patrons and giving the bank’s 
good statement. The newspaper item was 
as follows: 

AN UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISER. 

Mr. C. W. Beerbower. assistant cashier of 
the Farmers National Bank, is an advertiser 
who believes in and has demonstrated con- 



that it can be strongly displayed in a single- 
column advertisement. The broken triple- 
rule border used in some of the ads. is a 
good piece of distinctiveness, while the copy, 
persistently hammering in the advantage of 
real commercial banking service, ought to 
pull business. 



Mr. John \V. Wadden, president of the 
Lake County Bank, Madison, S. D., writes: 

We are sending you to-day under separate 
cover, a few advertisements w’hich we used 
at the opening of the present year. We 
invite any criticism or suggestion that you 
may see fit to make about them. Assuring 
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CONSISTENTLY GOOD 



clusively the power of advertising. He has 
recently pulled off an advertising “stunt” for 
which he deserves much credit. Desiring 
that the splendid statement of the Farmers 
National Bank at the close of 1911 should be 
in the hands of those interested early as 
possible, he so arranged matters that this 
statement together with other valuable ad- 
vertising matter, printed on a handsome 
folder in three colors was ready for the mails 
within four hours after the bank closed on 
December 30th. 

This illustrates the fact that an adver- 
tising bank can get a considerable amount 
of free reading notices from the newspapers 
in which it uses paid space. 



The advertisements of the Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia are particularly good. 
The institution is fortunate in its name, 
among other reasons, because it is so short 



you that we derive much benefit from your 
department. 

One of these advertisements shows a good 
way to get some of the savings account 
class of business in a checking account. It 
reads as follows: 



YOUR 1911 PROFITS. 



Tour year’s salary represents a profit only 
as you are able to save some part of it. If 
at the end of the year you have spent it all 
you have merely earned your board and 
rent. 

Many men and women bank their salaries 
here every month. They pay all necessary 
expenses by check and let the balance ac- 
cumulate. 

A check account is not alone a conven- 
ience. It is a help to those who have a 
desire to get ahead in the world and start 
in business for themselves. 

Every man on a salary should have a bank 
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account. We invite you to deposit your 
salary with this bank. 

LAKE COUNTY BANK. 



J. S. Corley, president of the State Sav- 
ings Bank of Wichita, Kan., believes that 
plain, old-fashioned banking pays best. Six 
years ago, Mr. Corley purchased a con- 
trolling interest in and took charge of 
the State Savings Bank of Wichita, as its 
president and managing officer. The first 
year he ran an advertisement stating that he 
indulged in “just plain, old-fashioned bank- 
ing.” He made this advertisement promi- 
nent not only in his publicity notices, but 
also in all the activities of his bank. The 
first year of Mr. Corley’s experience the de- 
posits of his bank reached $10,275; for the 
year which has just closed the deposits 
reached $384,798. 



let will show you some of the replies we 
received and how we used them. 

I am also enclosing some copies of ads. 
we used in this connection. 

This is a splendid idea. We are repro- 
ducing some of these advertisements to 
show what can be accomplished with initia- 
tive and enterprise along the line of bank 
advertising that is out of the rut. 



Mr. M. C. Sweney, assistant cashier of 
the Mitchell County Savings Bank, Osage, 
Iowa, writes: 

Here is my maiden effort in the booklet 
line. How does it strike you? 

It strikes us very favorably, being a clear 
and well printed summary of the services 
offered by the institution, which are many. 



Mr. William R. Stackhouse, an advertis- 
ing man of Utica, X. Y., whites: 

You are so public spirited in publishing 
ideas of advertising value for your readers, 
that I am taking the liberty of enclosing you 
some copy that we recently prepared for 
a client. 

We wrote to a number of Governors, ask- 
ing for their expression as to the advisability 
of thrift and saving, and the enclosed book- 



Mr. Nathaniel Ferguson of Reading, Pa., 
who does some work in financial advertising, 
writes: 



I have taken much interest In what you 
say In reference to Christmas and New 
Year advertising and your comment on the 
examples of the Northern Trust Company 
Bank of Chicago copy. 

I got up an advertisement for the Conti- 
nental Trust Company of Baltimore, which 
has been used In Baltimore and appears in 
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the New York Times of Sunday, January 7. 
So far as I know, I think this is the first 
time that a vignette has been used in con- 
nection with a bank ad. in the New York 
Times and I understand it is to go into the 
Evening Post. 

I have asked the Continental Trust Com- 
pany to forward you a series of these ad- 
vertisements. 

The Penn National of Philadelphia are 
using good copy, although in my judgment 
too small. I will ask Mr. Melville G. Baker, 
cashier of the Penn National Bank, to for- 
ward you a series of his advertisements. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Co. of Reading, 
Pa., is a liberal advertiser and had profited 
enormously thereby. They vary their copy. 



We reproduce the ad. of the Continental 
Trust Company of Baltimore. The vignetted 
soldier does stand out like a sore thumb, 
but we would go Mr. Ferguson one better 
by making the soldier’s head and arm stick 
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VERY GOOD 



right out through the top of the rule border 
of the advertisement. We suppose that is 
the regular trade-mark of the institution, 
but we wonder if the gesture couldn’t be 
changed so that the figure would not look 
so much like a traffic policeman. 



kindly gave him, at the same time jumping 
onto him with both feet. 

He has prepared and issued the enclosed 
booklet entitled “A Little Talk About a 
Good Bank.” We would appreciate you 
going over same very carefully and giving 
your opinion of same and if it is necessary 
to criticise the make-up of the book from 
any standpoint. I hope you will_ feel free to 
express yourself. Thanking you in advance. 
I remain. 

Well, we guess Mr. Parrish has made 
good use of his opportunities in the interim 
between booklets, because this new one, “A 
Little Talk About a Good Bank,” is all 
right and even such cautious critics as we 
are have naught but praise for it. Other peo- 
ple seem to think so, too, as a banker in 
another State got hold of a copy of this 
booklet and has written in to ask if we 
could get up something similar for him. 

The subjects treated in the booklet in- 
clude: “Our Varied Facilities,” “How to 
Open an Account,” “Check Accounts,” “In- 
terest Accounts,” “Certificates of Deposit,” 
“Bond and Investment Department” and 
“A Public Benefactor.” All are well dis- 
cussed. 

The mechanical part of the booklet is 
pleasingly executed. 



Another good booklet is that of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. It gives the reader a good idea 
of the wide range of the usefulness of the 
institution it represents. 



The Bankers Trust Company, New' York, 
on its latest statement folders uses a tipped- 
on engraving of its magnificent new building 
in Wall street. 



The North Side Savings Bank, New York, 
illustrates its seven years of progress by a 
pyramid showing the satisfactory growth in 
deposits. 



The Trust Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, sends out a booklet on “Legal 
Investments in Pennsylvania,” the object of 
the publication being to make clear what 
kind of investments the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania allow persons acting in a fiduciary 
capacity to purchase. 



Mr. R. P. Parrish, cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Williamson, W. 
Va., writes: 

Dear Mr. MacGregor: 

While the writer was Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Northfork, West Va., he 
issued a booklet entitled “The Bank That 
Does Not Pay 40.” He sent you a copy 
of the booklet asking your frank and un- 
biased criticism on same, which you very 



The National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., 
the week before Lincoln’s birthday sent 
out a beautiful blotter w'ith a picture 
of Lincoln's log cabin birthplace and con- 
taining this matter relating to the forma- 
tion of the National Banking system: 

On February 12th, 1S09, in Hardin 

County. Kentucky, when it was part of the 
extreme Western frontier, in a mere hunt- 
er’s shack— this log cabin — with a clay floor 
and on a bed made of stakes driven into 
the clay 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



was born. Notwithstanding the poverty of 
his birth and early manhood, he became 
President of the Fnited States and one of 
the world s great men. Towards the end 
of the C'vi! War he formed the National 
Banking System. At that time all business 
enterpiises were very much distressed, and 
the reconstruction needs, commercially and 
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A ZANESVILLE, OHIO, BANKAS CONTEST 



financially, were tremendous. Lincoln be- 
lieved that a banking system under the 
watchful supervision of the United States 
Government w’ould best safeguard the ur- 
gent needs of all and at the same time fur- 
nish safe banks for the deposits of the United 
States Government. And Uncle Sam has 
never changed his mind on the safety of 
National Banks. This system NOW has the 
benefit of fifty years' experience back of it 
and the benefit of every National Bank be- 
ing examined (by reports and United States 
Bank Examiners) seven times each year. 
Depositing your money in this bank should 
especially appeal to you, as this is a Na- 
tional Bank and has the largest capital of 
any bank in Syracuse. 



ANOTHER CONTEST 

How a Zanesville Bank Conducted a Corn 
Competition 

C ASHIER H. A. SHARPE of the Old 
Citizens’ National Bank, Zanesville, O., 
writes us concerning his institution's 
recent Corn Contest as follows: 

I am sending you to-day under separate 
cover, photograph of our "Corn Contest,” 



which has just closed. I also enclose you 
one of the tags which we place in the end 
of the corn by a wire, and which is quite 
different from those shown on the table in 
the January number of jour magazine, as 
exhibited by the First National Bank of 
Joliet, 111. 

I also enclose you a score card from W’hlch 
any person can see how the corn is scored, 
and what is required for a good seed ear. 

The large circular which I enclose makes 
a very attractive advertising sheet. While 
we are endeavoring to make these exhibits 
greatly for the benefit of the corn grower, 
at the same time we are not forgetful about 
the results we have had in the way of ad- 
vertising. 

In the last and seventh annual “Corn 
Contest,” there was on exhibit about 400 
ears, which is a very large increase over 
any other exhibit we have held. The farm- 
ers in our vicinity are showing a great in- 
terest in the matter, and have improved 
their seed corn very much by securing from 
these exhibits, a sample of corn. 

After former exhibits were over, we turned 
the corn over to the Salvation Army, ground, 
allowing them to give a "mush and milk 
social,” and we furnished them tickets for 
the social, on which our advertising was 
placed. The tickets found ready sale at ten 
cents each. 
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This year we are giving the corn to the 
Woman’s Benevolent Society, a charitable 
organization, and they expect to sell it at 
auction at the Poultry Fanciers’ Show, held 
in one of our large buildings the entire com- 
ing week. 

Of course all this means some advertising 
which our newspapers are glad to get with- 
out any expense to us. 

Any further information cheerfully given. 

The score card was as follows: 



Stand- 
ard. Score. 

1. Adaptability 25 

2. Seed condition 15 

3. Shape of Kernel 15 

4. Uniformity and trueness to 

type 15 

5. Weight of ear 10 

6. Length and Proportion 10 

7. Color of grain and cob 5 

8. Butts and tips 5 



Total 100 



The newspaper account of the contest 
follows: 

As a result of the annual corn contest of 
the Old Citizens’ National Bank, which was 
decided yesterday, just $50 in prizes will be 
distributed by the bank, $5 of this amount, 
however, being contributed as a special prize 
by Charles U. Shryock, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Daniel Murphy of Freeland is the first 
prize winner, being awarded $15; Herbert 
Elliott, second, $12; Virgil King, Dresden, 
third, $10; J. S. Denbow, White Cottage, 
fourth. $8; J. M. Culbertson, R. F. D. No. 9, 
Zanesville, fifth, $5. and J. Morris White of 
New Concord, secured the Shyrock prize of 
$5 for the best single ear of the golden 
cereal. 

The judges in the contest were the busiest 
men in town yesterday, as they had to care- 
fully examine 400 ears of corn, all good 
samples, but they finished the work at 2 
o’clock, when the prize winners were an- 
nounced. 

All of the judges, Victor Herron, Chand- 
lersville; G. A. Handschy, Washington town- 
ship, and C. E. Sutton of Falls township, 
are experienced farmers, and their judg- 
ment in cereals was a valuable as^et yester- 
day. It had been announced that T. W. 
Herron was to have been one of the judges, 
but he was prevented from officiating on 
account of illness, and Victor Herron was 
selected in his stead. 

The 400 ears wdll be turned over to the 
Woman’s Benevolent Society, and these 
members will hold an auction, selling the 
corn to the highest bidders at the poultry 
show this month, and applying the proceeds 
to the worthy poor of the city. Formerly 
the corn was sold by the Salvation Army for 
a mush and milk meal, but several years 
ago it w’as realized that the corn should be 
used in planting. The auction plan is the 
best, and the city’s poor is still benefited, 
while the corn is saved for planting pur- 
poses. 

The Old Citizens’ Bank has done much 
toward improving the quality of corn raised 
in Muskingum county, and the shows are 
growing more popular every year. 



A GOOD ARTICLE 

E DWIN B. WILSON, M. A., who is 
advertising manager of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, had an 
article on “The Effects of Publicity to 
Financial Institutions” in the January num- 
ber of the “National Magazine.” It is a 
very scholarly presentation of the matter 
and quite worth reading. 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertising 
matter issued by them from time to time. 
Others can get on this list free of charge by 
writing to the editor of this department. 
Watch each month for new names and add 
them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 



John W r . Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of. New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, Cashier, Citizens 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, Advertising Manager, Wa- 
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chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., President, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, Secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, Pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, Cash., First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tcnn. 

C. W. Rowley, Mgr. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks, Cashier, The Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, Treasurer, The Federal 
Title & Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E. W. Finch, Assistant Cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers & Mechanics Trust Company. 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvev, Jr., Asst. Cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, Asst. Cashier, The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, Adv. Mgr., New Nether- 
land Bank, New York. 



MUCH BENEFIT. 

We shall greatly appreciate having our 
name added to the list of those willing to 
exchange advertising matter. We believe 
much benefit will be derived by our having 
an opportunity of informing ourselves just 
how others are handling the advertising end 
of their business. You are furnishing your 
subscribers each month with assistance that 
could not be had in any way other than by 
the bureau. 

W. W. POTTS, Treasurer, 

The Federal Title & Trust Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 



JUST TELL THEM “BARKIS IS WILLIN'." 

Please advise the writer the requirements 
of those enrolled as members of your "Bank 
Advertising Exchange.” 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

E. W. FINCH, Asst. Cashier, 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 



A GOOD IDEA. 

Will you kindly add my name to your 
bank advertising exchange list. 

The idea appears to me to be very good. 



Thanking you in advance for your cour- 
tesy, I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

B. P. GOODEN, 

Advertising Manager, 
New Neherland Bank, New York. 



GREATLY APPRECIATED. 

If you will add my name to those already 
in your Bank Advertising Exchange I will 
greatly appreciate it. 

CHARLES S. MARVEL, 

The First -Second National Bank, 

Akron, Ohio. 



STILL THEY COME. 

Kindly place this institution on your ad- 
vertising exchange list. 

I am sending you two copies of our 
monthly magazine. "Money Works.” 

Yours very truly, 

FARMERS & MECHANICS TRUST CO., 
by W. L. Jenkins, 

West Chester, Pa. 



WILL BE APPRECIATED. 

I w-ould thank you to place my name in 
the Bankers Magazine to receive and ex- 
change advertising matter and booklets 
from other bankers throughout the coun- 
try. I see that you already have quite a 
list that you publish monthly. 

Assuring you that this will be appre- 
ciated. 

TOM C. MIcCORVEY, Jr., Asst; Cashier, 
City Bank and Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 



A GOOD BANK MAGAZINE. 

Please place my name on your Bankers’ 
Advertising Exchange List. I have been 
sending you our little monthly magazine 
"Progress” for some time. I will be glad to 
have you make any comment that you may 
see fit to make. 

Yours very truly, 

T. J. BROOKS, Cashier. 

The Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



“Governmental Supervision of Banking/* 
This is the title of a very handsome publi- 
cation issued by the “Banking Law Journal” 
of New York. It contains an account of 
the system of banking supervision by the 
National and State Governments, also of the 
principal countries of the world, and also a 
number of illustrations. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 




THE HARRIS TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 
OF CHICAGO 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 




E ARLY in September of last year the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago took possession of its modern- 
ly equipped banking rooms at 111-117 West 
Monroe street The new Harris Trust Build- 
ing is a thoroughly modern, twenty-story, 
fireproof edifice, with a frontage of ninety 
feet on Monroe street and a depth of 190 
feet. 

It is practically in the centre of the 
“loop” within a half block of La Salle 
street, and is destined to become one of the 
landmarks of Chicago’s financial district. 
The building was erected upon the most im- 
proved lines of modern construction. Its 
foundation is entirely of caisson type and 
goes down 110 feet to bed rock. 

The exterior finish of the first five stories 
of the building is of granite, highly polished 
and handsomely decorated in applique stat- 
uary bronze, set off by mammoth granite 
columns five feet eight inches in diameter 
and forty-three and one-hall' feet high. 
Above the granite work the main shaft of 
the building is of red Roman brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The walls of the 
main lobby of the building are paneled in 
handsome pavanazzo veined marble, bor- 
dered with white Norwegian marble. A 
very striking effect has been produced by 
laying the floors in pink Tennessee marble 
throughout the corrdiors of the upper floors 
and wainscoting the corridor’s walls in 
white marble. Mahogany was selected as 
the richest wood that could be procured for 
the trimming of the offices and corridors 
throughout the building. 

Extending from the third floor to the top 
of the building are two large light courts 
faced with white enameled brick, thereby 
assuring the tenants of an unlimited supply 
of pure air and natural light. 

Eight modern, high speed, passenger ele- 
vators of the standard plunger type and es- 
pecially selected for their safety devices, 
have been installed, to insure the’ best pos- 
sible sendee to all of the upper floors. 

406 



There is also an adequate freight elevator 
sen ice, with an entrance from the rear. 

T he banking rooms proper are ninety by 
190 feet and consist of the main floor and 
mezzanine. Parallel rows of columns thirty 
feet in height support a beautifully paneled, 
ornamental ceiling. The color scheme is 
largely ivory, green, and gold; the marble 
columns are green and ivory, the walls a 
light buff, and the verde antique cages stand 
upon counters of Formosa marble. 

T here is a distinct advantage in having a 
bank’s quarters located on a ground floor 
of a building, and with this in view, the 
commodious public lobby in the new home of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank has been 
so designed that it opens directly off the 
street. This arrangement offers at a glance 
a brilliant spectacle to passers-by, when the 
rooms are brilliantly lighted by their score 
or more of chandeliers. 

Vault Protection. 



Protection was the first consideration in 
planning for the construction of the Harris 
Safe Deposit Vaults, which are located in 
the basement of the Harris Trust Building. 
The construction is of reinforced concrete 
type, the walls of the vaults being built up 
of close net work of heavy steel rods im- 
bedded in rock-like cement. 

A special precaution was taken in locat- 
ing the vaults so that they would be en- 
tirely surrounded by lighted space which 
could be easily patrolled, so that there 
could be no tampering with the walls, roof 
or foundation without immediate detection. 
The main doors giving access to the vaults 
are of the most modern type, weighing 
thirty-three tons and operated by a four- 
movement time lock in addition to a double 
combination lock, this being the best pro- 
tection known, as it overcomes any possible 
automatic opening. 

The interior equipment is thoroughly mod- 
ern and was designed to meet any possible 
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contingency. The walls, floors and ceilings 
are lined with heavy steel plates, which, with 
the specially designed doors, make the vaults 
proof against fire, moisture, burglary or 
earthquakes. The boxes are of the most 
modern type, fitted with Yale paracentric 
locks and were specially designed for the 
convenience of patrons. 

In addition to the safe deposit vault the 
company has made special provision for 



dependent of the other, employed by the 
vault company, who would be called in 
event of an alarm. Special provision, not 
found elsewhere in Chicago, has been made 
against any possible mob violence or riots. 
Completely surrounding the vaults is a high 
pressure system of steam pipes with out- 
lets through which, in case of extreme 
emergency, live steam can be forced, com- 
pletely enveloping the vaults. This wall of 




N. W. Harris 

PRESIDENT HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 



the storage of hooks, records and bulky 
articles. Commodious storage rooms are 
located in the first and second basements. 

Supplementing the safeguards provided 
by the nature of the construction of the 
vaults themselves, there are several special 
devices provided for additional protection. 
They are equipped with an independent 
electric burglar alarm system which insures 
immediate notification to special police in 
case the vaults were tampered with. There 
are several sets of guard officers, each in- 



steam would make it impossible for anyone 
to operate within the vault zone. 

In addition to the convenience of loca- 
tion, every accommodation for customers 
has been provided. There are splendidly 
equipped coupon rooms for individual use, 
divided into departments for both men and 
women. There are also committte rooms 
with private telephone service in which 
meetings may be held. Here, patrons who 
desire quiet, guarded meeting places for 
associates or trustees of estates or directors 
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of corporations may transact business. 
Aside from the private coupon rooms for 
women, there is also a committee room set 
aside for their use. To add to the comfort 
of patrons and their friends, careful atten- 
tion has been given to the matter of venti- 
lation so that fresh air, washed free from 
all impurities, cooled in summer and warmed 
in winter, reaches all quarters of the 
premises. 

Realizing that more than ordinary care 
should be given to the custody of the* vaults 
and the management of the business, the 



facilities are a pneumatic tube system con- 
necting every point of the bank’s quarters- 
and an elaborate concealed system for light- 
ing the cages and other clerical working 
spaces. 

More than ordinary care has been taken 
in securing tenants for such spaces in the 
Harris Trust Building as are not occupied 
by the bank, with the result that the build- 
ing itself has become somewhat of a nucleus 
for financial houses. Nearly a dozen of the 
largest life insurance companies have their 
Chicago quarters in the building and per- 




iio x d sai.es department 



company has taken great precaution to 
select men whose reputation and ability is 
beyond question, and the general policy of 
the management is shaped by the men who 
have made the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank an institution well known for its con- 
servatism and responsibility. 

Besides the large storage space in the 
basement and first sub-basement, and the 
coupon rooms for the customers, additional 
rooms have been provided for directors, 
committees and other departments on the 
mezzanine floor. The bank’s legal depart- 
ment is located on the third floor of the 
building. 

Every effort has been made to secure the 
utmost convenience both for the public and 
for the bank's working force. Among these 



haps a dozen or more bond houses and com- 
mercial paper concerns are located there as 
well. One of the biggest packing companies 
in the country and one of the prominent 
express companies have taken whole floors 
in tlie building. 

Norman W. Harris, the head of the well- 
known Harris bond and banking organiza- 
tion, consisting of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Cliicago, the Harris Safe 
Deposit Company of Chicago, Harris, 
Corbes & Co., New York, and N. W. Harris 
& Co., Inc., Boston, whose combined re- 
sources on December 1, 1911, were $35,000,- 
000, was the pioneer banker in municipal 
bonds — those investments which arc known 
the world over as “Next to government 
bonds/’ Probably no one individual has 
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had more to do with placing municipal secu- 
rities in their proper light before the in- 
vesting public of the United States than he. 

Mr. Harris, as secretary and manager of 
the well-known Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, whose assets on January 1, 
1911, were $81,000,000, and which he aided 
in organizing in 1867, had an early and ex- 
tended training in financial affairs, for a 
period of fourteen years gaining experience 
in looking at investments from the investor’s 
point of view. During this time he traveled 
extensively over the Central and Western 
States, as well as in Europe, and was 
strongly impressed by the necessity for pub- 
lic improvements in the proper development 
of the great resources of the country. He 
felt that the cost of these improvements 
would be almost beyond comprehension and 
the needed capital would have to be raised 
by the issue of securities; and he believed 
that he who could gain the confidence of 
capitalists, trustees of savings banks and in- 
surance companies and also of the smaller 
investors who would advance this money, 
could aid greatly in the development of his 
country. 

Mr. Harris had learned from experience 
that, as a rule, the broker did not always 
for himself obtain complete knowledge of 
the securities which he offered for sale, for 
the reason that the broker’s usual commis- 
sions were not sufficient to justify all the 
expenses often necessary to investigate fully 
the value of a security. Hence, in founding 
the house of N. W. "Harris & Co. in 1889, 

s 



he decided as a general policy not to sell 
bonds on commission, but that before offer- 
ing bonds for sale he would buy them out- 
right and would offer only such securities 
as would be suitable for a trust fund. As a 
basis for this business policy he decided to 
make a thorough examination of the value 
of the security back of every bond, its le- 
gality, etc., and if the bonds should be is- 
sued by a corporation, to investigate thor- 
oughly the character of the corporation’s 
management, as well as its future prospects, 
being careful at all times to employ for this 
work of investigation disinterested experts 
of the highest ability and character. More- 
over, he determined never to allow any pros- 
pective profit to influence his judgment re- 
garding tlie sufficiency of a security. This 
policy he has continually kept most promi- 
nently in view with all his business asso- 
ciates, with the result that a very large 
amount of securities, after investigation, 
have been declined; and this policy has been 
maintained, even though many bonds, which 
at the time they -were considered for pur- 
chase, were not up to this standard, have 
since proved good. Constantly he has pre- 
ferred to take the benefit of any doubt for 
the protection of his clients. 

In 1907, the original Chicago office of N. 
W. Harris & Co. had grown to such size 
that it was deemed advisable to incorporate 
it as a bank and trust company under the 
laws of Illinois. At once the facilities for 
conducting a strictly banking business were 
increased. The growth of business was 
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phenomenal, the deposits in a little over 
four years having crossed the $19,000,000 
mark. This is particularly noteworthy in 
view of the fact that the bank does not loan 
on commercial paper, but rather specializes 
in individual and reserve accounts of indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations, as well as 
of country banks and bankers. 

Early in 1911, the New York firm of N. 
W. Harris & Co. was incorporated as Har- 
ris, Forbes & Co., and that of Boston as 
N. W. Harris & Co., Inc. 

At the dedication of the bank’s new home 
on September 16, 1911, eighty representa- 



tives and officers of the two eastern firms, 
together with the stockholders and employees 
of the bank, were banqueted in the spacious 
lobby of the bank's new quarters. In order 
to bring these representatives from New 
York and Boston, the New York Central's 
Twentieth Century Limited was chartered 
both coming and going, something that has 
never been done by a private party before. 
The banquet was a most brilliant affair, at- 
tended by more than 200 people, and the cul- 
mination of the event was the presentation 
to Mr. N. W. Harris of a beautiful loving 
cup by his associates. 



THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, CEDAR RAPIDS, 

IOWA 



O NE of the most uniquie and interesting 
examples of modern bank architecture 
is the new home of the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, repro- 
duced herewith in a series of attractive pho- 
tographs. 

The architect of this building, Louis H. 
Sullivan of Chicago, is the living exponent 
of the architectural idea that “form follows 
function.” His buildings are, therefore, both 
original and practical. 

Mr. Sullivan was one of the designers of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition and on 
the initiative of the French Government 
Commission was awarded a gold medal by 



the “Societe Centrale des Arts Deeoratifs” 
of Paris. The Transportation Building at 
the exposition occasioned more favorable 
comment than any building of that decade 
and necessarily gave him large public recog- 
nition at home and especially abroad, where 
examples of his work are to be found in the 
great museums. Constantly since that time 
he has designed and created many beautiful 
and famous buildings and is recognized as 
one of the w'orld’s greatest living architects. 

His every' design is his personal work and 
embodies his personality in each of the many 
materials used. 

He considers the banking room of the 




people’s SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, GIVING FRONT AND SIDE VIEW. LOUIS H. 

SULLIVAN, ARCHITECT 
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People’s Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids one 
of his best creations and especially new and 
organic in its arrangement. 

Arrangement, Materials and Decorations. 

The exterior treatment is of brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The brick used are 
Indiana shale wire-cut, with a nap surface. 
The brick comes from the kiln in about 
fourteen colors or shades. They are laid up 
promiscuously ivith three-eighths’ inch joints 
raked out three-eighths of an inch deep. The 
general effect is that of an antique Oriental 
rug. The terra cotta is given an average 
tone to match the brick and also a corre- 
sponding roughness of texture. 

All of the frame and sash w'ork is painted 



possible, an automatically working machine. 

The high point of interest in this distinct- 
ive bank building is the interior. It was de- 
signed, with all its adjuncts, strictly as a 
banking room. Its plan may be called 
“democratic,” in that the prospect is open 
and the officers are in plain view and easily 
approached. This is the modern “human” 
element of the plan, as it tends to promote 
a feeling of ease, confidence and friendship 
between officers, employees and customers. 

All parts are well supplied with daylight. 

The general treatment of the interior is 
very rich — a well devised color-scheme being 
maintained throughout. The whole effect is 
attractive and inviting — all repellant aspects 
of mystery, reserve, dullness and frigidity 
(so characteristic of the older banks) being 




MAIN FLOOR PLAN, THE people’s SAVINGS BANK, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. LOUIS II. SULLIVAN, 

ARCHITECT. 



white. The windows in the clerestory are 
filled with leaded opalescent glass of a supe- 
rior quality. The lower windows are of pol- 
ished plate. 

The keynote of the design is found in the 
clerestory which surmounts the public space 
below. It is cornered by four vent stacks, 
one of which contains the smoke pipe. The 
lower part houses the working departments, 
etc. The scheme of the design is to produce, 
by the use of simple lines and plain surfaces, 
a quiet, dignified effect, which will show, to 
the best advantage, the natural beauty of 
the material employed. 

The exterior is thus a logical outcome of 
the plan and the building has been designed 
from within outward. The prime governing 
considerations were utilitarian — that is, an 
effort was made to secure a banking layout 
specially adapted to this bank’s class of 
business, and which should be, as nearly as 



carefully eliminated, and the social fact 
brought into prominence — that banking is a 
function of society and not a secluded mys- 
tery apart from the people. 

The materials used in the construction and 
equipment of the building are of the best 
quality. The floor is of green anu white en- 
caustic tiles one inch square. The marble of 
the counters is statuary- veined Italian. All 
of the grille work is copper-plate, with verde 
antique finish. The wodwork is all of se- 
lected oak stained to a walnut-shell tone. 
All leaded glass is opalescent, and is made 
part of the color scheme. The columns are 
of cast iron, richly decorated in many col- 
ors. The fixtures in the tellers* quarters 
were all specially designed by the architect. 
Wire partitions and overhead work are not 
used. 

The system of electric lighting is indirect 
for the main public hall and direct for the 
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THIS BUILDING WAS OCCUPIED FROM MAY 30, 
1903, TO SEPTEMBER 6, 1911, AS THE HOME 
OF THE PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 



of what this particular bank, with its special 
needs, ought to be and is. 

Starting with a thorough-going search into 
and analysis of these speecial needs and with 
unwavering logic following the demands of 
these special needs to a complete conclusion, 
has resulted in this case (as it might be in 
the case of any other bank) in a highly spe- 
cialized, unique and individual building. 
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one is to seek and find the solution within 
the problem itself, under the general law 
above given. All our problems are modern 
and of ourselves; therefore, all our solutions 
must be of our day and of ourselves — by and 
for ourselves. 



A Rare Combination of Safety, Utii.ity 
and Beauty. 



It is in the solid conception, the thorough- 
ly practical arrangement, the discriminating 
taste shown in selection of materials and 
choice of designs, the thoughtfulness for the 



balance. The bowls of the indirects are 
treated in many colors; the remaining fix- 
tures are mostly verde antique. 

The color scheme reaches its climax in the 
four mural paintings on the lower walls of 



The philiosophy ever present throughout 
the plan and design of this structure is ex- 
pressed in the formula, “Form follows 
function.” This law is universal. It applies 
not only to things organic and inorganic, but 
to every phase of human thought and ac- 
tivity. And inasmuch as men create in the 
image of their thoughts, the validity of their 
creations is subject to the acid test of this 
law. Supplemental to the above is the fol- 
lowing, namely: Every problem contains and 
suggests its own solution, which means that 



this building was occupied from JUNE . 2, 
1900, to may 30, 1903, as the home 
of the people's savings bank 



the clerestory. Only one of these is formal. 
It represents the relation of banking to 
labor. It is painted in high color on a gold 
background. The three remaining paint- 
ings deal with agricultural scenes character- 
istic of Iowa, and symbolize not only the 
source of the wealth of the State, but the 
bank's dealings with the farmer. 

The entire scheme, therefore, is a complete 
inversion of the traditional notion of what a 
bank should be; and as complete a statement 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE, PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
LOUIS H. SULLIVAN ARCHITECT. SHOWS MURAL PAINTING BY ALLEN E. 
PHII.BRICK, ENTITLED “EVENING” FALL PLOWMAN RETURNING HOME 



public and for employees, the general marks 
of progress and leadership everywhere 
shown in the interior that will make the 
People’s Savings Bank one of the notable 
bank buildings of the country. The finish is 
in solid oak, exquisite in its plainness and 
conforming to the idea that everywhere 
ruled the architect and builders. There is a 
profusion of marble of the finest quality, 
mosaic floors and an air of solidity and 
wealth such as becomes a bank that has ad- 
vanced from small beginnings to Ihe state 
of a very large and flourishing institution in 
a brief period. 

The building will be heated by its own 
steam plant and is lighted by a perfect sys- 
tem of electrical engineering. There is a 
switch-board by means of which any indi- 
vidual light can be controlled. By turning 
the master switch all the lights are con- 
trolled at the same time. The electroliers 
are massive, and are works of art in bronze. 

There are rooms for the officers, directors’ 
room, all fitted in the elegance that marks 
the work throughout. The feature that is 



new and that will be appreciated, is the rest 
room for women and the rest room for men, 
occupying the best space in the building, on 
the Third avenue front, and convenient to 
the entrance. These rooms are fitted with 
the best of furniture, including writing 
tables, telephones, and each is fitted with 
closets and lavatories. .These rooms will be 
open all day for the convenience of the pub- 
lic. 

Each officer and employee in the bank has 
his desk and wicket. An idea, original with 
the People’s Savings Bank, is the placing of 
the name of the officer or employee painted 
or. a small detachable slab by the wicket. 
When the employee is absent he removes 
his name and the name of the substitute is 
placed in its stead. This allows the patron 
always to know the name of the individual 
with whom he transacts his business. 



The Vault and Its Equipment. 



For affording security to a bank’s cash 
and the documents and securities held on 
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its own account and for its customers, the 
vault equipment is of first importance. In 
this respect the People’s Savings Bank is 
exceptionally strong. The massiveness of 
the vault is indicated by the ponderous cir- 
cular door, which weighs twenty-nve tons, and 




F. H. Shaver 
first vice-president 



is more than seven feet in diameter, so that 
the tallest man might enter without stoop- 
ing. Inside is the safe that has done duty 
for several years, and which, of itself, would 
afford the greatest resistance to a burglar. 
Heavy as the door is, it is so completely ad- 
justed that only a slight effort is required 
to swing it on the ball bearings of its hinges. 
It is forced into its seat and again released 
by means of massive steel arms and cams, 
the adjustment being precise to the one- 
thousandth part of an inch. It may be cor- 
rectly stated that this massive piece of steel 
fits as completely as the best watch case. 
Inside, the vault is large and roomy. There 
Is a splendid arrangement of mirrors that 
creates an effect like that in a “Palace of 
Illusions.” There appears to be four safes, 
all alike, and the hurried burglar might 
overlook the real sphere and do nothing 
more serious at the first attempt than crack 



a French plate mirror. The visitor can see 
his reflection in hundreds of places. The 
vault is, of course, equipped with a time 
lock. 

History of the Bank. 

The People’s Savings Bank of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Linn County, Iow T a, was organized not 
quite twelve years ago by a few' of the pro- 
gressive men of that enterprising city. Thev 
came to the conclusion that the then small 
but growing business section of what was 
and is now known as the West Side of the 
city should have the advantages of a bank. 
They organized, sold stock, and on May 21, 
1900, decided they would be ready to open 
for business not later than June 2, 1900. 
They opened for business in a small building 
located on the same corner as now occupied 
by the present magnificent new banking 
structure, with the following officers and di- 




William Kino 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 



rectors: President, Timothy McCarthy; first 
vice-president, H. E. Witwer; second vice- 
president, J. J. Powell; cashier, E. W. Vir- 
den. Directors: Timothy McCarthy, H. E. 
Witwer, J. J. Powell, William King, F. H. 
Shaver, Theodore Stark, A. H. Wolf, J. M. 
Redmond and George H. Boyson. 
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The promoters, who had confidence that a 
bank on the West Side in Cedar Rapids 
would be a success, have not been disap- 
pointed, though for nearly four years it was 
a problem, as only small headway was made. 
In May, 1903, on account of the unfitness of 
the building, the bank removed to a larger 
room one-half block west from their original 
location. At the annual stockholders' meet- 
ing, January 12, 1904, the then president, 
Mr. McCarthy, who was in poor health, ten- 
dered his resignation; also the cashier, Mr. 
Virden, resigned, to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the South, with the result that a re- 
organization took place and the following 
officers were elected: President, H. E. Wit- 
wer; vice-president, J. J. Powell; second 
vice-president, F. H. Shaver; cashier, John 
Burianek, Jr. At the time of the reorgani- 
zation the deposits were blit $137,000, con- 
sisting of $99,000 savings and $38,000 com- 
mercial deposits. With the new organiza- 
tion, and possibly the somewhat newer blood 
injected, business commenced to come to the 
institution in greater volume, so that in two 
years’ time, in 1906, they were obliged to dis- 
card the large fireproof safe which was used 
as a vault and build a vault for the care and 
protection of the bank’s records, also selling 
the money safe and purchasing the best on 
the market at that time, a Corliss,- and 
placing it in the show window of the bank- 
ing room. 

Since January, 1904, the bank has had a 
remarkable growth, with deposits at that 
time a little over $100,000, they have gained 
on an average of $100,000 each year, until 
now the deposits are above the nine hun- 
dred thousand mark and nearing a million, 
with resources of over one million dollars. 
The only changes that have taken place in 
the officers since the reorganization being 
that in January, 1908, the honored first vice- 
president, Hon. J. J. Powell, an eminent at- 
torney and one of the original promoters of 
the bank, died, and was succeeded bv the 
second vice-president, F. H. Shaver. Mr. 
Shaver was one of the younger men in the 
bank who had always shown a great deal of 
energy and whose judgment was always con- 
sidered as exceptionally good. It is due to 
Mr. Shaver's energy that tlie bank occupies 
to-day the magnificent new structure which 
is the show place of Cedar Rapids. Mr. 
Shaver was succeeded by William King as 
second vice-president. Mr. King is the son 
of the original David King, one of the ear- 
liest settlers of Cedar Rapids and after 
whom the West Side was originally named, 
it being known as Kingston before it was an- 
nexed to Cedar Rapids. William King has 
always been very partial to that part of the 
city originally settled upon by his father and 
his present home is located near the original 
residence of his father. 

In June, 1910, at the monthly meeting, the 
cashier, who had up to this time been the 
only active officer in the bank, asked for an 
assistant. The directors did not have far to 



look for one to fill the position, as they had 
one in their own bank, a young man who 
had had an excellent education before com- 
ing to the bank, being a Princeton graduate, 
which, coupled with a training of four years 
in the bank, prepared him to immediately 
assume the duties incident to the position. 
The directors at that meeting elected John 
Montague Ely assistant cashier. The choice 
was well made, for he has proved a splendid 
officer, and since his election a good portion 
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John Burianek, Jr. 
cashier • 

of the active managment of the bank has 
fallen upon his shoulders. 

The Bank’s Management. 

The present officers and directors of the 
bank are: President, H. E. Witwer, one of 
the most substantial men of the city, who 
has the distinction of having been one of the 
very first grocers in the early days of Cedar 
Rapids. He is vice-president of Witwer 
Bros. Co., wholesale grocers, and spends a 
portion of his time in Florida and Cuba, 
where he has large interests. 

The vice-president, F. H. Shaver, comes 
of one of the oldest Cedar Rapids families. 
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and is the sole owner of the Shaver-Blake 
Company, manufacturers. 

The second vice-president, William King, 
is president of the Kings’ Crown Plaster 
Company, and has been treasurer of the 
Cedar Rapids Building and Loan Associa- 
tion for twenty-seven years, or since its or- 
ganization. 

The cashier, John Burianek, Jr., has been 
in the banking business all his life, having 
commenced at the age of fourteen in one of 
the banks in Cedar Rapids, with which in- 
stitution he remained until eight years ago, 
when he took charge of the People’s Savings 
Bank. He has resided nearly all his life in 
Cedar Rapids. 

The assistant cashier, John Montague Ely, 
is a native of Cedar Rapids and is a member 
of one of the very oldest families of the 
city, and since completing his education has 
been connected with the bank. 

All the officers are directors, the additional 
directors being: George G. Grupe, a very 
active man, being vice-president of Lago- 
marcino-Grupe Company, wholesale fruits 
and produce. 

Timothy McCarthy, the original president 
of the bank, is a retired dry goods mer- 
chant, being one of the original dry goods 
men of the city. 

E. S. Seely is secretary and treasurer of 
the Dearborn Brass Company, a Cedar Rap- 
ids institution, which has prospered splen- 
didly under his management. Mr. Seely is 
a Cedar Rapids product and belongs to one 
of the older families of the city. 

C. E. Tuttle is the head of the Tuttle 
Land Company and has been exceptionally 
successful in land deals. 

The success of the People’s Savings Bank 
since its reorganization has been due to the 
fact that the officers and directors have 
worked as a unit. The majority are still 
considered as young men, yet their advice 
has been sought by many older heads. The 
sound judgment shown by the officials and 
directors accounts in a measure for the re- 
markable growth of this institution. 

As far back as eleven years ago it was 
thought advisable that the bank should own 
its own home. At that time the owner of 
the property on which ttie building was 
located and which the bank occupied did not 
care to sell, and when in 1903 the bank’s 
quarters became too small and it was obliged 
to move, it tras thought that possibly the 
new quarters would be large enough for all 
times to come, but only two years after the 
reorganization it was seen that the bank 
would outgrow its quarters, and while con- 
siderable improvements had been put into 
the building, such as building the vault and 
making interior changes, in the spring of 
1908 the directors authorized the president 
and the cashier to purchase, if possible, the 
original location, which consisted of a piece 
of ground 20x50, with an additional piece of 
ground 70x50, giving the bank ground space 
to build on 50x90, or four and one-half times 



as much space as the bank originally occu- 
pied. While it seemed that it was more 
space than was probable the bank would 
ever use, yet the officers and directors im- 
mediately commenced to make arrangements 
to engage an architect who would give the 
bank a building which would be an up-to- 
date one in every respect, with the result 
that they selected Louis H. Sullivan of Chi- 
cago, who planned the present building, 
which was accepted with only a few changes. 

In 1908 the bank employed but seven peo- 




John M. Ely 

ASSISTANT CASHIER 



pie, now there are fourteen on the payroll, 
and when the bank installs the School Penny 
Savings System in the public schools of 
Cedar Rapids, as the bank has been desig- 
nated by the School Board to be the official 
depository, it will need another clerk and 
possibly two. The bank maintains messen- 
ger service for all patrons who reside out 
of their territory, a system put into service 
eight years ago. It has proven a success. 
The bank is always looking out for its 
patrons in order to give them the best ser- 
vice possible. It was the first savings bank 
in the city to install two trunk line tele- 
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phones, so as to save its patrons time and 
avoid the annoyance of being informed by 
Central, “busy.” It has in its new home a 
pneumatic tube system to carry notes, 
checks, cash, etc., from one department to 
another. Special credit should be given to 
the first vice-president, F. H. Shaver, as 
chairman of the building committee, as it 
was he who assumed entire charge of the 
construction of the bank’s present unique 
and splendid home. 

The People’s Savings Bank is a savings 



smaller depositors to accumulate and to 
start on the road to independence, requires 
a large number of such accounts to show a 
gain of over $100,000 each year, especially in 
a city where there are ten banks and many 
of them that were large institutions before 
the birth of this one. Cedar Rapids has 
even’ reason to be proud of its banks and 
special reason to lie proud of the People’s 
Savings Bank, which has attained such a 
high standard and has given Cedar Rapids 
an institution which is drawing attention to 
the city on account of it being the home of 
the People’s Savings Bank. 

The building of the People’s Savings Bank 
of Cedar Rapids is a pleasing departure 
from the Grecian temple style of bank 
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bank catering to people of small as well as 
large means. It encourages the young man 
ana woman to start small savings accounts, 
if only with one dollar, hence it will be seen 
that its remarkable growth in assets re- 
quires a great many accounts. A large city 
bank that accepts deposits of from .1800 to 
$500 only does not require many such ac- 
counts to show a large gain; while on the 
other hand a bank soliciting and accepting 
the smallest accounts, encouraging the 



architecture, which however beautiful in it- 
self, may not in all cases be appropriate and 
certainly bids fair to become tiresome by its 
monotony. The thoughtfulness displayed by 
the officials of thjs bank in providing a struc- 
ture of such solidity, taste and convenience, 
equipped with the most approved devices for 
caring for the business entrusted to the in- 
stitution, affords an evidence of the wise 
management which is making this one of the 
notably successful banks of Iowa. 



BANKS MUST KNOW DEPOSITORS 



S O widespread has forgery become in 
the United States and so great have 
been the losses in the last twelve 
months, forgery insurance companies have 
adopted stringent restrictions in issuing 
policies. Albert S. Osborn, an expert on 
handwriting, estimates the losses at $15,- 



000,000 through checks and drafts alone in 
1911. 



The chief restriction demanded is that 
the bank insured shall not open an account 
with any one not knowm personally to an 
officer or director or whose integrity is not 
vouched for by a depositor. 
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MAIN LOBBY, UNION BANK k TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 



J ANUARY 19 marked the end of the 
ninth year since the organization of 
the Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Jackson, Tennessee. The remarkable 
growth of the bank has been the source of 
much commendatory comment among bank- 
ers in its own and adjacent territory. This 
growth is shown by the statements on the 
opening day, January 19, 1903, and its last 
published statement, December 30, 1911: 



January 19, 1903 $8,100.56 

June 30, 1903 110.272.35 

” 1904 175,781.66 

” 1905 355,263.47 

” 1906 422,248.91 

” 1907 478,170.54 

" 1908 559,133.67 

” 1909 722,276.77 

” 1910 819,967.80 

” 1911 870,269.93 

December 31, 1911 1,002,635.84 



JANUARY 19, 1903. 

Doans and discounts $768.24 Capital stock 

Fixtures 803.15 Interest and discount 

Expense 87.74 Deposits 

Cash and sight exchange 22,389.13 



$15,900.00 

47.70 

8,100.56 



$24,048.26 $24,048.26 

DECEMBER 30, 1911. 



Loans and discounts $811,154.70 

Stocks and bonds 84,202.65 

City of Jackson warrants 166.50 

Overdrafts 10.99 

Furniture and fixtures 7,000.00 

Cash and sight exchange 286,2ui.29 



$1,188,736.13 



Capital $100,000.00 

Surplus 65,000.00 

Undivided profits 21,100.29 

Deposits 1,002,635.84 



$1,188,736.13 



This growth, while phenomenal, has been 
steady, as is shown by the following com- 
parative statements : 



While the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been growing in so far as deposits 
are concerned, the stockholders have re- 
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alized a neat sum from their investment. 
Since its organization the bank has paid 
out in dividends 104 per cent., and savings 
depositors have received thousands of dol- 
lars. The Union Bank and Trust Company 
inaugurated the first savings movement in 
Jackson, and today has probably more 
savings accounts than all other savings de- 
partments in their city. 

But while their remarkable growth has 
been going on, the officials have not lost 
sight of tne fact that safety is the prime 




J. C. Edf.nton 

PRESIDENT UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, 
TENN. 



object. In fact, Mr. Tigrett, cashier and 
chief executive officer, stated plainly to the 
stockholders that “we have no right to con- 
sider the question of profits alone, since 
our first duty is to our depositors.” Again. 
“Strictness and leniency have not been de- 
termined by friendship and partiality.” 

Officers. 




cashier's OFFICE, UNION BANK & TRUST CO., 
JACKSON, TENN. 



institution the reputation for progressive- 
ness. 

J. C. Edenton, president, is also presi- 
dent and founder of the wholesale grocery 
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The Union Bank and Trust Company has 
been officered by the same officials since its 
organization, and they have earned for their 
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firm of J. C. Edenton Company. Although 
not an active officer, Mr. Edenton keeps in 
close touch with the bank’s affairs, and 
with his wise counsel has materially assisted 
in conducting the business. 

I. B. Tigrett, cashier, is the chief executive 




SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULT, UNION BANK & TRUST 
CO., JACKSON, TENN. 



and officers and many conveniences for the 
comfort of customers. 

Beginning at the main entrance are the 
desks of Mr. Blalock and Mr. Sweatman, as- 
sistant cashiers. Then those of the tellers and 
bookkeepers and the savings and ladies’ de- 
partments. Turning, the corridor leads to 
the safety deposit boxes, customers’ booths, 
and to a stairway which gives entrance to 
the employees’ lockers and lavatory. 

Returning to the main corridor, the next 
room is the ladies’ department, in which are 
comfortable chairs and w'riting desk, with 
necessary stationery. Adjoining is a lava- 
ton' for the exclusive use of lady customers. 

Then comes the insurance department and 
customers’ and committee rooms. At the 
extreme end of the building are the offices 
of Mr. Tigrett, cashier. These offices are 
large and spacious, and are connected with 




officer, with B. H. Blalock and L. O. Sweat- 
man as assistant cashiers. 

The rapid growth of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company has caused the officers and 
employees to be cramped for room. Not 
until recently, however, have they been able 
to get additional space on which they could 
add to the present building. During the 
summer of 1911 they erected an addition at 
the rear of the building they have occupied 
since the founding of the bank, and fur- 
nished the entire first floor for banking 
purposes. 

The arrangement of the fixtures has been 
made for the convenience of both customer 
and employee. The office is fitted out with 
many labor-saving devices for the employees 



Miss Florence Pacaud 

MANAGER SAVINGS AND SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 
DEPARTMENTS 



the customers’ room by folding doors, which, 
when thrown open, make a large room for 
use as a directors’ room. 

The fixtures are made of mahogany, ftn- 
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ished with brush brass. They make a splen- 
did appearance, and are not only a source 
of pride to the officials, but to citizens in 
general. 

Departments. 

The Union Bank and Trust Company 
maintains the following departments for 
carrying on of its business: 

Commercial department, in which is trans- 
acted a general banking business. 



ures which are rather new in banking, and 
they are described more fully as follows r 

Certificate of Deposit. 

A branch of the savings department issues 
interest-bearing certificates of deposit which 
customers find a convenient and profitable 
form of depositing money. Especially is 
this true of the coupon certificate of de- 
posit, a copy of which appears elsewhere- 
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COUPON CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT USED BY UNION BANK k TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 



Savings department, in which deposits of 
$1.00 and up are received and interest paid 
on accounts at the rate of three per cent, 
per annum, payable semi-annually. 

Safety deposit department, in which fire 
and burglar-proof boxes are rented at $1.00 
and up per year, and which are conven- 
iently located to private rooms. 

Trust department, which cares for estates 
and acts as guardian and agent. 

Insurance department, which has the 
agency for the leading fire and accident 
and bonding companies. 

These departments have some special feat- 



It is not necessary for a customer to come 
to the bank to collect the interest when he 
has a coupon certificate of deposit. He can 
simply clip off the coupon due, and get it 
cashed anywhere. 

Union Savings $ 50.00 Club. 



An innovation in banking has recently 
been introduced by Union Bank and 
Trust Company. Believing that many 
people would save if given the proper in- 
ducement and sufficient opportunity, this 
bank has arranged to send a collector after 
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BANK MONEY ORDER USED BY UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 



weekly deposits. Using the name of “Union 
Savings $50.00 Club,” it is the plan for a 
•customer to save $50.00 each year, or 
$1.00 each week. This amount will draw 
three per cent, interest. The only con- 
dition made by the bank is that the 
money will not be withdrawn for a period 
of one year. 

Money Orders. 

Through its exchange department the 
Union Bank and Trust Company issues 
bank money orders. These money orders 
are the most convenient and the safest 
method of remitting money, and are sold 
cheaper than orders issued by companies 
other than banks. 



Travelers* Cheques. 

Through its exchange department the 
Union Bank and Trust Coimpany issues 
also travelers’ checques, payable anywhere 
in the world. These checques are the most 
convenient method of carrying money when 
traveling. The checques are issued to the 
customer who issues them to the payee, and 
are so arranged as to be self-identifving. 

The officials of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company have planned a “depart- 
ment-store bank” — a bank where any kind 
of banking may be conducted, and con- 
fidently believing they can render valuable 
service to customers, they solicit banking 
business of any character. 



THE MUTUAL BANK, NEW YORK 



T HE new banking building which has 
been erected at 49-51 West Thirty- 
third street. New York, for The Mutual 
Bank, was formally opened for business on 
the morning of Tuesday, February 13, 1912. 
Inspection of this latest addition to New 
York’s full quota of banks built entirely 
for their own use, proved to be of unusual 
interest both as to design and arrange- 
ment, not to speak of the practical busi- 
ness requirements of the installation. 

For real worth of beauty and charm, both 
as to its exterior and its interior perfection 
of equipment, the new home of The Mutual 
Bank has few equals. Every detail seems 
to have been studied and worked out with 
infinite care. There are no garish or glaring 
effects of decoration or ornament; on the 
contrary, there appears a certain sensible 
consistency in the arrangement and appoint- 
ment throughout that makes for artistic as 
well as mechanical perfection. 

The most striking feature, of course, is 



the banking room itself, which is a rec- 
tangular room, forty-two by ninety-five feet 
and thirty-eight feet high. The walls of this 
room are of Caen stone up to and including 
the cornice; a coffered freize and ceiling 
forms a rich frame for the skylight of 
amber and white leaded glass. 

The ceiling proper is treated in subdued 
tones of browns and grays, soft blues and 
reds, with accents in antique gold, giving 
to the whole upper portion of the room a 
rich purplish glow that crowns it with a 
charming harmony of color. Hung from the 
ceilings are eight gilded electric chan- 
deliers, reasonable in size and delicate in 
modeling, which, together with the wall 
brackets around the paneled walls diffuse 
the artificial light acceptably throughout 
the room. 

The counter screen which encloses the 
public space is simple and effective in de- 
sign and is constructed entirely of Botti- 
chino marble of the soft, brownish gray 
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variety. The floor of the public space is 
finished in dalage of pink Tennessee marble. 
Two massive brown customers' tables are 
located in the center of the public space. 

The space reserved for the officers of the 
bank is to be found on the left of the en- 
trance, the desks being arranged on a plat- 
form one step up from the floor level. This 
space is enclosed by a continuation of the 



color scheme of French grays and polished 
steel and is one of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the bank building. The security and 
safe deposit vaults on this lower floor are 
of large capacity, up-to-date in design and 
execution. They were installed by the 
Mosler Safe Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
The rear portion of the basement floor is 
given over to trunk storage, the clerks* 
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MUTUAL BANK 



lower die of the counter screen proper and 
has a bronze gate. The walls at the back 
of this space are wainscoted in oak up to 
the level of the top of the counter screen. 

The design of the movable furniture 
throughout the building is special in every 
way and is uniformly attractive. 

To the right of the main entrance one 
finds a marble staircase of ample propor- 
tions leading down to tin* safe deposit de- 
partment. The safe deposit department, with 
its various dependencies, is carried out in a 



locker room and accessary machinery. The 
mechanical plant proper is located under 
the sidewalk. 

Over the entrance vestibule and in the 
front portion of the building are found 
three upper stories, on the first of which 
is located the directors’ room and its de- 
pendencies. The directors’ room is almost 
colonial in character, having grayish-blue 
stuff on the walls, white painted trim, ma- 
hogany doors and furniture, blueish leather 
furniture covering and a blue rug, which. 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 



together with certain ornaments and an- 
tique silver electric fixtures, makes this 
room a delightful and unusual one. 

Over the directors’ room are located sev- 
eral storage rooms, old book storage, the 
overhead elevator machinery and ventilating 
fan and other necessary spaces. 

The Mutual Bank Building is absolutely 
fireproof in every particular. It is heated 
by direct and indirect steam and ventilated 
by forced ventilation. The incoming air is 
purified before it is passed over the tem- 
pering coils and so into the fan chambers. 

The banking furniture equipment is steel 
throughout in the most approved type of 
construction. Many special practical feat- 
ures, hitherto unused, will be found here. 
Generally speaking, there is a restful air 
of dignified simplicity about the bank as a 
whole. "The decorative features have been 
kept well subdued and quiet. There is no 
confusion or distraction resulting from 
bright colors and unusual forms. The 
whole interior of the bank from cellar to 
roof gives one a notable sense of uniform 
and consistent beauty throughout. 

The exterior is entirely of limestone with 
granite base and steps and treated in an 
adaption of classic architecture, but with 
attentuated forms and low relief leaning 
somewhat toward the colonial in its final 
manifestation. 

This institution is to be heartily congrat- 
ulated upon having provided for the public 



a bank building which in its every detail is 
so completely equipped for the needs of a 
banking institution. 

Donn Barber was the architect and the 
builders were Maro Eidlitz & Son. 

The Vault Equipment. 

The first object to be attained in the con- 
struction of a bank vault is absolute se- 
curity against the burglar, and especially 
the mob, and any means or devices which 
they might undertake to apply. 

Included in the equipment of the new 
quarters of The Mutual Bank at Thirty- 
third street. New York, is a combination 
security and safe deposit vault that was 
built by the Mosler Safe Company of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, and is modern in every respect. 

In the formation of the body of the 
vault even' feature conducive to protection 
has been embodied, and the relative strength 
in thickness and degrees is an absolute safe- 
guard. 

There are two departments, namely, the 
security vault and the safe deposit vault; 
the security vault to protect the cash and 
security of the bank in its daily operations — 
the safe deposit vault to safeguard the 
untold values which the renters of the in- 
dividual safe deposit boxes will place 
therein. 

The entrance or approach to the security 
vault is of rectangular effect^ While the 
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entrance or approach to the safe deposit 
department is by the round door, vestibule 
approaches being on a parallel basis with 
the most formidable work of like character 
in the country. 

The round and square doors are con- 
trolled by a line of massive train belts and 
belt frames, double combination locks and 
quadruple time locks. 

Combination locks safeguard the entrance, 
and the time locks safeguard the operation 
of the combination locks. 

In the safe deposit department there are 
several hundred safe deposit boxes of the 
highest grade. The locks thereon are sus- 
ceptible of a multiplicity of changes. The 
degrees of finish in both vaults is that of 
the highest art, and all the hinges, the doors, 
and the surfaces are brought dow'n to what 
is known as the draw file finish. 

The doors of these two vaults vary in 
weight from twelve to twenty-three tons. 
They are so evenly balanced on a line of 
crane hinges, eccentric effects, ball and pin 
bearing degrees, that a child, five years 
of age, could handle them with ease. The 
combined approximate weight of these two 
vaults is in excess of one hundred tons. 

Personnel. 

The Mutual Bank of New York was es- 
tablished in 1890 and has grown steadily 



from that year to the present time, building 
a reputation for conservatism and sound 
banking methods that endorses most favor- 
ably the sterling integrity of the men who 
direct its affairs. 

At the close of business, January 9, 1912, 
the Mutual Bank reported as follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Cash due from banks and ex- 



changes for clearing-house. .$1,453,932.45 

Loans and investments 3,292,379.16 

Banking house and lot 274,329.73 

Total resources $5,020,641.34 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits.. 385,954.02 
Deposits 4,434,687.32 

Total liabilities $5,020,641.34 



The bank is officered by the following 
capable individuals: Charles A. Sackett, 
president; John C. VanCleaf, vice-presi- 
dent; Hugh N. Kirkland, vice-president and 
cashier; Eugene Calvin, assistant cashier. 

The directors are: Richard Delafield, An- 
drew J. Connick, Thomas Dimond, Otto M. 
Eidlitz, A. P. W. Kinman, C. W. Luyster, 
E. A. McAlpin, Samuel McMillan, Charles 
A. Sackett, Isadore Saks, Charles P. Taft, 
James Thomson, John C. VanCleaf, Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. 




SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
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williams, McConnell & coleman 



R EPRODUCED herewith are some very 
good photographs of the modernly 
equipped offices of Williams, McCon- 
nell & Coleman, bond and investment 
brokers of 60 Wall street, New r York. 

Express elevator service brings customers 
without a stop to the thirteenth floor of 
60 Wall street, where the firm of Williams, 




Howard F. McCoxxelt. 

UNDERWOOD STUDIO, N. V 



McConnell & Coleman have their offices, 
overlooking Wall street and the building of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
There arc four rooms finished in oak and 
adjoining, so that one may pass directly 
from the entrance hall into the customers' 
room, which is equipped with the. latest mar- 
ket reports, stock ticker, reference books, 
etc. The opposite door to tliis room opens 
directly into a private office. At the left is 
Mr. McConnell’s office, which is very taste- 
fully furnished in oak, has an immense Pcr- 
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sian rug on the floor and is lighted by two 
large windows, one on the Wall street side 
and the other to the east. At the left of 
the entrance hall is the bookkeeping and 
statistical department, which overlooks the 
East River. It, too, has an abundance of 
daylight and is arranged systematically for 
the speedy dispatch of clerical work. 

The market for high-grade public utility 
securities is quite active, and during busi- 
ness hours these offices handle a vast num- 
ber of orders. 

The firm was established eight years ago 
and has become w'ell and favorably known 
to conservative investors throughout this 
country mainly through the pleasing per- 
sonality and sound business judgment of 
Howard F. McConnell, the active head of 
the firm. 

Mr. McConnell, who is a comparatively 
young man, came to New' York in 1891, lo- 
cated with the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and later was connected with the 
Lehigh Valley and Erie Railroads in various 
capacities. His railway service included po- 
sitions as clerk, telegraph operator, chief 
clerk to superintendent and general man- 
ager. train master and traveling auditor, 
and he declined a still more responsible 
railway position to enter a New' York banic- 
ing house. 

This early experience fitted him admira- 
bly for the requirements of his present po- 
sition — that of passing an accurate, un- 
biased opinion upon the relative merits and 
demerits of the new projects which his or- 
ganization finances. 

The following public utility securities are 
among those handled by this responsible 
concern: American Light & Traction, com- 
mon and preferred; American Gas & Elec- 
tric, common and preferred ; American 
Pow'cr & Light, common and preferred; 
Cities Service, common and preferred; Den- 
ver Gas & Electric general .Vs: Empire Dis- 
trict Electric .Vs ; Federal Light & Traction, 
common and preferred; Federal Utilities 
Company, common and preferred; Gas & 
Electric Securities, common and preferred; 
Lincoln Gas & Electric; Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, common and preferred; Republic Rail- 
way & Light Co., common and preferred; 
Standard Gas & Electric, common and pre- 
ferred; Tri-City Railway & Light Company, 
common and preferred; Western Pow'er, 
common and preferred; Gas Electric Securi- 
ties common and preferred ; American Cities 
Company, common and preferred; Northern 
States Power Company, common and pre- 



ferred. 
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CHICAGO AND VICINITY 



RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital $200,000 

u r plus and Profits, 1,000,000 

This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eana It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carollnas. Collections carefully routed. 

Correspondence Solicited 



(Office of The Bankers Magazine, 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 



Central Trust Co. of Illinois Expands. 

The consolidation of the Western Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois was ratified 
January 27 by the respective stockholders, 
those of the Central Trust at the same time 
approving the proposition to increase the 
capital of their institution from $2,500,000 
to $3,500,000. The shareholders of the 
Western Trust authorized the conversion of 
$250,000 of the stock of their institution into 
surplus, thus making the capital $1,000,000 
and the surplus and undivided profits ap- 
proximately $470,000; the $1,000,000 addi- 
tional stock of the Central will be issued 
share for share, in exchange for that of the 
Western. 

The directorate of the Central Trust Com- 
pany is now* made up as follow's: A. J. 
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Your Buffalo Business 

is invited because we know that we have good banking service 
to offer YOU in return. If you are looking for a bank that 
is progressive, as well as conservative in its dealings, write us 
for terms. We will be glad to tell you the basis on which we 
can handle your Buffalo business. 

1 WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT | 

BANK OF BUFFALO 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 Total Resources Over $10,000,000 

ELLIOTT C. MoDOUCAL, Pres’t LAURENCE D. RUM8EY, Vlce-Prea’t 
JOHN L. DANIEL8, Cashier RALPH CROY , Asst, to the Pres’t 

LOUI8 C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier CHARLE8 D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 




Earling, P. A. Valentine, H. A. Langhorst, 
Arthur Dixon, Z. G. Simmons, Charles T. 
Boynton, William T. Abbott, Alexander H. 
Revell, Walter H. Wilson, S. M. Felton, 
Joseph E. Otis, T. W. Robinson, George 
Woodland, Chandler B. Beach, Burton F. 
Peek, George F. Steele, James W. Stevens, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, W. O. Johnson, Charles 
G. Dawes, R. Floyd Clinch, Max Pam, Wil- 
liam C. Boyden and A. Uhrlaub. 



Harris Trust Elects Officers. 

H. A. Brinkman has been made an as- 
sistant cashier of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and P. A. Fag£ becomes man- 
ager of the municipal buying department. 
Mr. Fagg has been associated with the N. W. 
Harris organization as an expert buyer for 
more than eighteen years and latterly has 
been assistant manager. The roster of of- 
ficers is now as follows: N. W. Harris, presi- 
dent; A. W. Harris, vice-president; G. P. 
Hoover, vice-president; H. W. Fenton, vice- 
president; Andrew Cooke, vice-president; E. 
P. Smith, secretary; E. R. Elliott, treas- 
urer; J. S. Broeksmit, cashier; J. H. Vaill, 
H. E. Weese, H. A. Brinkman, assistant 
cashiers; H. A. Dow, assistant secretary. 



New Bank for Chicago. 

The State Auditor of Illinois has issued a 
permit to Edward C. Waller, Edmund A. 
Cummings and J. W. Broughton to organize 
the River Forest State Bank at River Forest, 
Cook county, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
A permit was issued also to Camillo Volini, 
Antonio Romano, Rocco V. Romano, Mi- 
chels Di Cosola, Alessandro Conforti, Pas- 
quale Mastroianni, Modestino Mastrogiovan- 
ni, Gaetano S. Destafano, Guiseppe Monaco 
and Luigi M. Nigro to organize the Halsted 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago with a 
capital stock of $900,000. 



Recent Bank Elections. 

The annual meeting of the Calumet Trust 
and Savings Bank was held January 16. The 
following directors were elected: F. Nay, H. 
R. Baldwin, H. R. Clissold, I. M. Price, E. 
J. Price, W. D. Hurlbut, C. G. Blake, after 
which they declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent, on its stock and 
elected the following officers: Frank Nay, 
president; H. R. Clissold, vice-president; 
Fred Bateman, cashier. 

Directors and officers of the North Shore 
Trust Company, Highland Park, 111., have 
been re-elected as follows: Directors — J. 
Fred McGuire, Charles A. Wightman, Ar- 
thur W. Vercoe, Ira J. Geer, R. C. Keller. 
President, J. Fred McGuire; vice-president, 
Charles A. Wightman; cashier, Arthur W. 
Vercoe; assistant cashier, E. J. Grundy. 



Annual Banquet, Chicago Chapter A. I. B. 

The eleventh annual banquet of Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
was held in the red room of the Hotel La- 
Salle on the evening of January 7 and 
proved to be a most enjoyable affair. Har- 
ry S. Smale, president of the chapter, acted 
in the capacity of toastmaster and intro- 
duced George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, as the first speaker of the even- 
ing. 

Mr. Reynolds chose for his subject the 
“Value of Institute Work,” and made an 
address that was heartily appreciated. He 
referred to the benefits to be derived by at- 
tendance at bankers’ conventions, stating 
that he had found them of great help in 
coming to an understanding of men and af- 
fairs all over the country. 

David Kinley, Ph. D., LL.D., dean of the 
University of Illinois, spoke on “Some Re- 
sponsibilities of a Banker.” 

He was followed by Hon. Marcus Kava- 
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naugh, judge of the Appellate Court, who 
delivered a heart-to-heart talk on “The Citi- 
zen’s Part in the Administration of Justice.” 

“The mush-headed ladies and gentlemen 
who are talking in favor of the abolishment 
of capital punishment are misguided senti- 
mentalists,” declared Judge Kavanagh. 

“In my opinion the greatest punishment 
which can be meted out to murderers is im- 
prisonment for life, but I also lielieve that 
the dealth penalty is the greatest deterrent 
of crime. 

“Capital punishment has almost disap- 
peared in this country. Xot counting the 
ignorant negroes who were hanged in the 
South, only fifty murderers were executed 
in 1911, a year in which more than 10,000 
murders were committed. The criminals be- 
lieve in capital punishment or they wouldn’t 
have killed 10,000 men, women and children. 
They ended the lives of 20 2 persons in the 
city of Chicago alone last year, but there 
were no executions in return. 

“Thousands of our so-called ‘best citizens’ 
excused from jury duty by saying that 
they do not believe in capitai punishment. 
These men, in so doing, make themselves 
partly responsible for the orgy of crime 
which goes on about us. The death penalty 
must be inflicted by a jury verdict, and 
every good citizen should feel it his duty to 
serve the commonwealth in this way. 

“The law can rise no higher than the con- 
science of the average citizen, and our peo- 
ple must awake to the facts in the case and 
see that there is an end to the frequent in- 



Adverti men in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 



stances of miscarriage of justice. The law 
has fallen into disrepute, and the criminal 
classes have ceased to respect it. That is 
why we have these daily murders.” 

The Rev. William White Wilson, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Chicago, gave an opti- 
mistic talk, which conveyed the message, 
“Hope on, Hope Ever.” The gist of his ad- 
vice to the assembled diners w r as to cultivate 
accuracy in routine daily work. 



Pension Fund at National City Bank. 

Creation of a pension fund for officials 
and employees of the National City Bank of 
Chicago was announced by David R. For- 
gan, president of the bank, at the fifth an- 
nual “family” dinner held in Hotel LaSalle 
on the night of February 5. 

“The pension fund,” he said, “is created 
for the benefit of salaried officers and em- 
ployees. It became operative February 1 
and is not obligatory with our present em- 
ployees, but will lie with future employees. 
Each official and employee will pay into 
the fund three per cent, of his annual sal- 
ary. In no case will the pension exceed 
one-half of the salary.” 



Annual Dinner First National Bank. 

In an address at the annual dinner of the 
officers and other employees of the First 
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\V. H. LEE, Prc«ldent 

D. R. FRANCIS, Vicc-PreHident E. B. CLARE- A VERY, AodHlant Cashier 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH. Vice-President J. P. BERGS, Assistnut Cashier 

GEO. E. HOFFMAN, Cashier B. A. PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 

li. K. WISE, Assistant Cashier 

The Merchants-Ladede National Bank 



or ST. LOUIS 



Capital $1,700,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,850,000.00 

A COMMERCIAL BANK 



Interviews and Correspondence Invited 



JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 

J. S. BEMIS, 

Treasurer Beni is Bro. Bag Co. 
G. A. von BRECHT. 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHAS. CLARK. 

CHAS. A. COX. 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

8. 8. DE LA NO. 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANC 18. 
Francis, Bros. & Co. 

O. L. GARRI80N, 

Prea Big Muddy Coal Iron Co. 



DIRECTORS 

ELIAS H. GATCH. 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

C. F. GAUSS. 

Pres. Gauss- Langenherg Hat Co. 

CECIL D. GREGG. 
President Evens-Howard Fire 
Prick Co. 

Prea C. D. Gregg Tea A Coffee Co. 
8. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT. 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 

W. H. LEE. 

President. 

B. McKEE N\ 

Gen. Mgr. Y&ndalia R. R. Co. 



C. W. MANSUR, 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

O. H. PECKHAM, 
President N ational Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

C. R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’i Cupplea 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH. 
Treasurer n or v el I -Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimers warts 
Shoe Co. 

C. W. WHITELAW, 

Prea Polar Wave Ice Fuel Co. 



National and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, James B. Forgan, the president, gave 
information concerning the earnings of the 
two institutions in the last ten years and 
the disposition of them. He said that in 
that period the amount paid to the stock- 
holders in cash dividends was $10,960,000 
and the amount accumulated for them as 
surplus and undivided profits was $10,079,- 
170. These figures include the capital, sur- 

? lus and undivided profits of the First 
'rust, all of which are accumulated earn- 
ings. 

In the ten years $7,949,859 has been paid 
in salaries to the employees of the banks, 
the amount being equivalent to sixtv-six per 
cent, of the amount paid to the stockholders 
in dividends and 34.4 per cent, of the total 
cash dividends and accumulated profits. 

The average salary paid to clerks in 1902 
was $819 a year. T he average in 1911 was 
$1,033, an increase of tw'enty-six per cent. 
The average salary of officers has not 
changed. 

During the ten year period the bank’s 
pension fund for the employees was built 
up. It now has invested $1,000,000 and has 
paid in pensions $156,879. 



Testimonial Dinner. 

A testimonial dinner to E. V. Bacharach, 
who assumed his duties as vice-president at 
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the Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank, 
Madison and Halsted streets, February 1, 
was given at the Bismarck Hotel, on the 
evening of January 30. Seventy bank men, 
his former associates at the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, and several from other city 
financial institutions were present 



Bank and Office Building for Continental 
and Commercial National Bank. 

Plans for one of the finest bank and office 
buildings in the country are to be realized 
at once as the result of the completion of 
negotiations by which the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank has formally ac- 
quired the entire block of property bounded 
by LaSalle, Adams and Quincy streets and 
Fifth avenue. 

This became known recently when deeds 
were filed for record conveying the proper- 
ty to the bank for a total consideration of 
$3,550,000. The conveyances were made by 
Harold F. McCormick, Rand, McNally & 
Co. and the Marshall Field, Calvin DeWolf 
and John Mason Loomis estates. 

Removal of the present buildings on the 
property wdll begin immediately and the 
construction of the new building pushed 
forward with all possible dispatch. Direct- 
ors of the bank see a great opportunity for 
a fine structure, as there are 53,500 square 
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feet of ground, having 980 feet of outside 
frontage on the four streets. 

The Loomis property, fronting 165 feet 
on LaSalle street, has been in control of the 
bank for several years. The bank holds a 
ninety-nine-vear lease and owns the ten- 
story bank and office building now located 
there. 

The Rand-McNally Building is located 
upon the Marshall Field and DeWolf estate 
land. It fronts 150 feet on Adams and 
Quincy streets and is twelve stories high. 

The Fifth avenue frontage is improved 
with the McCormick and Sheppard build- 
ings. 

The negotiations representing George M. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and the various 
interests were conducted by Clark & 
Trainer. Upon the completion of the new 
building the banking-rooms will be occupied 
by the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Hibernian 
Banking Association, which is affiliated with 
the Continental and Commercial. 



Old Colony Trust Elects — Ralph C. Wilson 
Retires from Vice- Presidency. 

At the annual meeting of the Old Colony 
Trust and Savings Bank, Ralph C. Wilson 
retired as vice-president and cashier. He 
was succeeded as vice-president by H. T. 
Bowers and as cashier by Hugo Meyer, who 
previously had been assistant cashier. It is 
understood that Mr. Wilson sold his inter- 
est in the bank to President Thad H. Howe, 
who was re-elected. 

A number of new directors were added to 
the board, which is now composed of N. A. 
Baker, C. O. Barnes, George B. Beatty, E. 
M. Board, H. T. Bowers, W. E. Buehler, J. 
G. Budde, Richard J. Coyne, William W’. 
De Wees, Peter L. Evans, F. G. Hoagland, 
Thad H. Howe, J. G. McMiehaels, F. W. 
Wentworth and W. M. Simpson. 



Colonial Trust and Savings Bank Plans 
New Building. 

Another new bank and office building is 
assured for the financial district of Chicago. 
It will be sixteen stories high and will be 
erected by the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Bank on the Leopold Mayer estate property 
on Adams street, adjoining on the west the 
Corn Exchange National Bank building, at 
the northwest corner of LaSalle and Adams 
streets. 

The lot, which fronts sixty-six feet, with a 
depth of 188 feet, was leased for a term of 
ninety-nine years from the Mayer estate by 
Landon C. Rose, president of the bank, at 
an annual rent of $5,000 for the first five 
years and $30,000 for the rest of the term. 

The average annual rent is $39,747, which 
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capitalized on a four cent, basis, gives a 
leasing value of $743,765, which is at the 
rate of $11,269 a front foot and $59.75 a 
square foot. The board of review valued 
the land at $142,884 and the six-story-and- 
basement building at $39,999. As soon as 
existing leases expire the present building 
will be razed and the new structure erected. 



Investment Savings Accounts. 



One of the latest and most significant 
moves to bring banking privileges and bene- 
fits to the largest possible number must be 
credited to a pioneer Chicago institution, 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, founded 1855, and now capitalized at 
$1,500,000, with headquarters in the Ashland 
Block, Clark and Randolph streets. 

. The plan is to give savings depositors the 
privileges of a checking account, at the same 
time allowing three per cent, interest for 
every day funds are on deposit until in- 
vested, without restriction as to length of 
time. This is indeed a new departure in 
banking, which Greenebaum Sons think 
should “interest every thrifty, intelligent 
person.” It is a step in advance and means 
much to the small depositor who wants his 
funds where they will be safe, at the same 
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time having the privilege of drawing checks 
against his account. 

The “investment savings account,” as it is 
called, will make a strong appeal to wage 
earners and salaried people. It affords all 
the advantages of a savings account with 
the regular three per cent, interest, and the 
convenience of a checking account, and 
really leaves nothing to be desired in the 
matter of up-to-date banking. Interest is 
computed when investment purchase is 
made, and there is no loss, as under the old 
method, when money is withdrawn between 
January and July. 



New Brokerage Firm. 

Paul W. Chapman and A. Lawrence Mills, 
Jr., after active association with the bond 
organization of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and N. W. Harris & Co. since 
1899, have organized the investment banking 
house of Chapman, Mills & Co. The new 
firm will not act as brokers, but will buy 
and sell bonds only for its own account, 
specializing in government, municipal, rail- 
road and public service corporation issues. 
The firm will probably have its offices in the 
Harris Trust Building and will be ready 
for business March 1. 



La Salle Street National Re-elects. 

The directors of the LaSalle Street Na- 
tional Bank on February 19 re-elected the 
retiring officers without change. These of- 
ficers, together with the directors elected a 
short time ago, are as follows: President, 
William Lorimer; vice-presidents, C. B. 
M unday and William Lorimer, Jr.; cashier, 
Charles G. Fox; auditor, Thomas McDonald. 
Directors — .John M. Roach, B. G. Brennan, 
George O. Gunderson, James E. Bennett, T. 
J. Magner, C. B. Monday, William Lorimer, 
Joseph Hock, Paul F. Beich, W. A. Gard- 
ner, William J. Moxley, P. M. Hanney, El- 
bridge Hanecv, William Ix>rimer, Jr., H. W. 
Huttig, Leonard J. Lorimer and Charles G. 
Fox. 



Incorporate a New Bank. 

Application for permission to organize a 
new' bank, the Franklin Trust and Savings 
Bank, to be located at the northeast corner 
of Michigan avenue and Thirty-fifth street, 
has been made at Springfield. The incor- 
porators are: Simon W. Straus, president of 
S. W. Straus & Co.; Charles G. Dawes, 
president of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, and Maurice L. Rothschild, clothier, 
all of Chicago. The capital stock, all of 
wdiich has been subscribed, is $200,000, and 
the surplus, $50,000. The stock was sold at 
130. The new T bank will open for business 
the last Monday in April. 



Growth of the Union Trust Company. 

Established 1869. Growth of deposits: 
Deposits on Januarv 1 for the past twelve 
years: 1901, $4,883,686.43; 1902, $6,195,- 

335.09 ; 1903, $7,275,685.17; 1904, $8,370,- 

501.21; 1905, $10,307,516.96; 1906, $11,337.- 

955.23; 1907, $12,707,693.09 ; 1908, $10,435,- 

388.04; 1909, $12,888,565.90; 1910, 

$14,450,304.79; 1911, $16,470,562.38; 1912, 
$19,289,887.14. 



A. B. A. Convenes in Detroit Week of 
Sept. 9. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association w r ill be held in Detroit 
the week beginning September 9. The date 
was decided upon at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Banks of Detroit, held in the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank on the afternnoon of Feb- 
ruary 7. William Livingstone, Detroit, 
president, and Fred E. Farnsworth, New 
York, secretary of the national association, 
w'ere present. 

Detroit w r as decided upon as the next 
meeting place at the last annual convention 
held in New f Orleans, but the time was not 
set until this meeting w’as called. Mr. 
Farnsworth estimates that something more 
than 3500 banking men will be present. 

“I look for a large attendance,” he said. 
Detroit is known all over the country as a 
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convention city and many will come to see 
the beauties of the city as well as to at- 
end the meetings.” 

The Hotel Pontchartrain was decided on 
as headquarters and a committee composed 
of William Livingstone, president of the* 
Dime Savings Bank; Emory W. Clark, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, and 
Charles Moore, vice-president of the Securi- 
ty Trust Company, was chosen to pick out 
the twelve or fifteen other committees who 
will have charge of the reception and enter- 
tainment of guests. 

Thirty Meetings Scheduled. 

In all there will be more than thirty 
meetings, extending over five days. There 
are five departments of the association and 
each of them is sub-divided. One of the 
most important is the American Institute of 
Banking, composed of bank clerks. This 
organization is fostered by the association 
and has for its purpose the education and 
improvement of its members. 

The officers of the national association 
are: President, William Livingstone, De- 
troit; vice-president, Charles H. Huttig, St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary’, Fred E. Farnsworth; 
assistant secretary’, W. T. Fitzwilson; treas- 
urer, Arthur Reynolds, Des Moines, la.; 
general counsel, Thomas B. Paton. 



Merger of Mew York Trust Companies; 

The proposed merger of the Flatbush 
Trust Co. and the Broadway* Trust Co. will 
give the combined institution deposits of 
about $10,000,000. The Broadway Trust 
recently’ consolidated with the Savoy Trust 
Company of New York, and at that time 
its capital stock was increased from $700,- 
000 to $1,000,000. It is probable that the 
capitalization of the Broadway will again 
be increased upon completion of this later 
merger to $1,500,000. 

Frederick C. I^ee will be the head of the 
new company*. The location of the Broad- 
way Trust Company is to be changed to 
the Woolworth building upon its completion. 



The Irving National Exchange Bank will 
also have its home in this building. 



Another Bank Merger in New York. 

Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New 
York, has authorized the statement that 
interests closely* identified with his institu- 
tion had arranged to merge the business of 
the Jefferson Bank and the Century Bank 
under an enlarged organization, the capital 
stock of which has already been oversub- 
scribed. 

The name will be the Century Bank of 
New’ York, and after taking over the eight 
million dollars’ deposits of the Jefferson 
Bank and the present Century Bank, it w*ill 
have a net cash capital and surplus of one 
million dollars. 'The New York State Bank- 
ing Department has approved of this move, 
and it now only awaits the usual legal 
formalities. Two-thirds of the stockhold- 
ings of each bank have already sanctioned 
the unanimous action of the boards of di- 
rectors of these institutions. There will be 
no change in the business, and all the present 
officers will remain with the new organiza- 
tion. L. G. Kaufman will be chairman of 
its executive committee and ten of the 
Chatham-Phenix directors will go on the 
board, so that full control may be had by r 
these interests. W. H. Devlin, now cashier 
of the Jefferson Bank, has been selected for 
cashier of the new institution. 



Buys Trust Company for Old Employees. 

Having concluded the negotiations which 
have been pending for the purchase of Trust 
Company of America, New York, by the 
Equitable Trust Company’, also of * New 
York, Oakleigh Thorne, president of the 
first named institution, has purchased the 
Corporation Trust Company of New Jersey* 
just so he can provide places for his old 
employees. 

The purchase price of the New Jersey 
institution w*as $500,000. In explaining his 
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purchase Mr. Thorne did not pose as a 
philanthropist, but said he had made a busi- 
ness deal which enables him to place the 
men who had been faithful to him in the 
conduct of the Trust Company of America. 

The absorption of the Trust Company 
of America by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany meant that practically every employee 
of the purchased company would lose his 
job. Now it would seem tire employees of 
the New Jersey company are the ones who 
will lose out. 

The Corporation Trust Company, which 
has its offices at No. 15 Exchange place, 
Jersey City, does not do a banking business, 
but conducts the corporate affairs of com- 
panies in other States which are incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New ? Jersey. 

“I am not going to run the trust com- 
pany,” said Mr. Thorne. “Mv chief interest 
will be to look after tire boys who have 
stood by me since the troubles of 1907.” 



Brooklyn Banker Heads New York Trust 
Companies Association. 

Theodore F. Miller, president of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Trust Companies Association of 
the State of New York, succeeding Seymour 
Van Santvoord, resigned. Clinton L. Ros- 
siter, vice-president of the Long Island Loan 
& Trust Co., has been elected treasurer of 
the association. 



brief talks concerning the past, present and 
future of the organization. F. W. Ells- 
worth, president of the club, acted as toast- 
master. 

• Announcement was made that on March 
1 there will be published the first issue of 
the “Guaranty News,” a monthly paper, 
with Mr. Hy.* R. Wohlers as editor, to be 
devoted to the interests of the club and to 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 



Fourth National Bank, New York. 

Henry E. Huntington has been elected a 
director of the Fourth National Bank, New 
York City, to fill a vacancy. The bank has 
made arrangements for doing a foreign ex- 
change business, which will be in charge of 
A. D. Bright, for many years foreign ex- 
change manager for Kountze Bros. 



A Correction. 

In commenting upon the examination of 
the Irving National Exchange Bank of New 
York by the accounting firm of Marwick, 
Mitchell, Peat & Company, The Bankers 
Magazine erroneously reported that this 
bank carried a guarantee account not in- 
cluded in the active assets which was valued 
at $10,000. This guarantee account is valued 
at $40,000. The total assets, exclusive of 
the $10,000, representing the guarantee ac- 
count, w'ere $34,128,896 on December 19 last. 



Annual Dinner Guaranty Trust Company 
Club, New York. 

The Guaranty Club, composed of officers 
and employees of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, held its first annual 
dinner at the Taverne Louis, January 20. 
Over 200 were in attendance. Addresses 
were made by Vice-President L. B. Frank- 
lin of the Guaranty Trust Company, and by 
S. S. Shaw\ president of the Chase Bank 
Club, and J. Wohnsiedler, president of the 
National City Bank Club. Officers of the club 
and chairman of the various committees gave 
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New Vice-President of The National 
Nassau Bank of New York. 



Newton D. Ailing, heretofore assistant 
cashier of the National Nassau Bank of New 
York, w'as recently elected vice-president of 
that institution. Mr. Ailing was formerly 
president of the American Institute of 
Banking, and his promotion is a striking 
example of the rewards that are coming to 
the younger bankers of the country. He 
entered the Nassau Bank in 1888, and after 
filling the positions of collection clerk, note 
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teller, paying teller and chief clerk, he was 
elected assistant cashier in November, 1910. 
His election to the vice-presidency carries 
with it a responsible relation to the bank's 
credits. 

Mr. Allng has shown a continuous and 
active interest in the American Institute of 
Banking, having become a member of New 
York Chapter in 1902. He was made secre- 
tary of the chapter in 1903 and a member 
of the hoard of governors. In 1906 h? was 
elected president of New York Chapter. At 
the annual convention of the Federation 
of Chapters, held at Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember, 1906, he was elected with Brandt 
C. Downey of Indianapolis, and Joshua 
Evans of Washington, D. C., to serve as a 
representative of the chapters on the board 
of trustees of the institute. From this came 
the movement to put the control of the in- 
stitute in the hands of the chapter members, 
instead of its being vested in a close com- 
mittee as formerly. 

At the convention of the federated chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Banking, 
held at Seattle in June, 1909, Mr. Ailing was 
signally honored by being elected president, 
and acted as chairman of the convention 
held at Chattanooga in 1910. 

He is a fellow of the institute and as such, 
with his brother members, is always ready to 
give of his time and energy to further the 
ends and objects of that organization. 

He has read many papers before the in- 
stitute, the first being one advocating the col- 
lection of country checks by New York banks 
through a common agent, somewhat after 
the Boston plan. Others were on “Nego- 
tiable Instruments,” “Bank Reserves,” “A 
Substitute for a Central Bank,” “Treasury 
Issue Versus Bank issue,” etc., etc. 

The paper entitled “Bank Reserves,” writ- 
ten about the time of the 1907 panic, was 
widely quoted throughout the country. 

Mr. Ailing is married and resides in 
Brooklyn, being a member of the Montauk 
Club, South Brooklyn Board of Trade and 
the Twelfth Assembly District Club. He 
goes in for golf, and is a member of the 
Forest Hills Golf Club. 

In his banking experience and practice 
and opinions he has always been like the 
bank by which he is employed, an advocate 
of strict commercial banking, believing that 
the funds of his institution should be used 
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in the advancement of business rather than 
for increasing the price of securities. 

Mr. Ailing has been trained in the sound- 
est banking traditions, and adds to this 
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qualification good natural judgment, energy 
and a rare degree of personal courtesy. His 
promotion is a deserved recognition of 
qualities that fit him for safe leadership in 
banking. 



The Guardian Trust Company of New 
York. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Guardian Trust Company of New York 
February 15 Edward F. Clark, formerly 
first vice-president, was elected president to 
succeed Robert C. Lewis, resigned. The 
other officers w r ere re-elected. Alfred M. 
Barrett was elected a director of the com- 
pany to fill a vacancy. 



E. C. Eldredge with Irving National. 



E. O. Eldredge has recently become asso- 
ciated with the Irving National Exchange 
Bank of New York. Mr. Eldredge is one of 
the best known bankers in the State, having 
been, for several years prior to 1910, secre- 
tary of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
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ciation. He came to New York from Owego, 
where for fifteen years he was cashier of 
the Owego National Bank, which he built 
up from small beginning.' to a highly suc- 
cessful institution. After coming to New 
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of about $160,000,000, thus ranking as the 
largest trust company in the city. 

Of the new stock $4,000,000 will be so*u 
to stockholders of the company and $1,000,- 
000 will be issued in exchange for $1,000,000 
of the Manhattan Trust Company’s stock. 

The consolidated company will move into 
the Bankers’ Trust Company Building 
about the middle of April. The following 
table gives the comparative resources ana 
cash of the two companies, as well as the 
total : 

Bankers’. Manhattan. Total. 

Capital $5,000,000 $1,000,000 $6,000,000 

Surplus and 
undivided 

profits .. 33,518.400 2,252,100 15,770,500 

Total deposits 137,493,100 21,093,100 158,586,200 

Cash 14,891,300 2,400,000 17,291,000 

Total re- 
sources.. 157,678,200 24,652,400 182,330,600 

Provided the merged institution main- 
tains all its deposits it will be the largest 
trust company in that respect in the country. 

A distinctive feature of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company is that its directorate is 
made up exclusively of officers of the leading 
banks in the United States. There is no 
single financial institution in the country 
which has as directors so many officials of 
other national banks, banking houses and 
financial interests. Twenty-seven bank offi- 
cial of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Kansas City compose this board. 

Although J. Pierpont Morgan is not him- 
self a director of the Bankers’ Trust, he is 
strongly represented on the institution’s 
board of directors by Henry P. Davison, 
Thomas W. Lamont and William H. Por- 
ter, members of his firm. The First Na- 
tional Bank is represented by Francis L. 
Hine and Charles D. Norton. Among the 
New York bank presidents who are direc- 
tors are James S. Alexander, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce; Stephen 
Baker, of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany; Samuel G. Bayne, of the Seaboard 
National Bank; James G. Cannon, of the 
Fourth National Bank; Samuel Woolver- 



York lie was for two years cashier of the 
New Amsterdam National Bank. Mr. El- 
dredge enjoys a wide and favorable acquain- 
tance among the bankers of New York State 
and the country at large and the Irving 
National Bank is fortunate in making this 
connection. 



Bankers Trust Company of New York 
Absorbs Manhattan Trust Co. 

Announcement was made recently of the 
proposed merger of the Manhattan Trust 
Company with the Bankers' Trust Company 
of New York. The capital stock of the 
Bankers’ Trust will be increased from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. The combined 
institution, it is figured, will have deposits 
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ton, of the Gallatin National Bank; Joseph 
B. Martindale, of the Chemical National; 

A. Barton Hepburn and Albert H. Wiggin, 
of the Chase National; E. H. Ferry, of the 
Hanover Natonal; Walter E. Frew, of the 
Corn Exchange Bank; Gates W. McGarrah, 
president Mechanics and Metals National; 
Edward Townsend, president Importers 
and Traders’ National. 

E. C. Converse is president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company and the vice-presidents 
are: B. S. Strong, Jr., W. C. Poillon, D. E. 
Pomeroy, F. E. Kent and H. B. Thorne. 

The Manhattan Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1871, and for a number of years 
was the only trust company in the* city 
that had the distinction of being a member 
of the Clearing-House Association. John I. 
Waterbury is president of the Manhattan 
and its directors are: Horace E. Andrew's, 
George F. Baker, Walter P. Bliss, H. W. 
Cannon, R. J. Cross, W. North Duane, 
Rudolph Ellis, James J. Hill, John Kean, 
John J. Mitchell, E. D. Randolph, Grant 

B. Schley, S. L. Schoonmaker, Charles H. 
Stout, George G. Thomson, W. V. S. 
Thome, John I. Waterburv and J. Walter 
Wood. 



A Strong Savings Bank. 

The Westchester County Savings Bank of 
Tarrytown, New York, which was chartered 
in 1853 and now has deposits of $3,880,364, 
shows in its statement of January 1, assets 
of a par value of $4,454,026 and $4,446,218 
market value. This gives a surplus of 1478 
per cent, on the par value of tne asset and 
1458 per cent, on the market value, which 
makes this a strong savings bank in the 
State of New York. 

The surplus of the company on the date 
named was $573,662 par value, $565,852 
market value. 

There has been much discussion of late of 
the propriety of the savings bank main- 
taining a larger proportion of surplus and 
the excellent statement made by this insti- 
tution is certainly worthy of imitation. 



Philadelphia Banks to Merge. 

Negotiations are being conducted for a 
merger of the Western National Bank into 
the Girard National Bank and interests con- 
nected w’ith the latter predict that they will 
be successfully concluded within a month. 
Circulars have been sent to shareholders of 
the Western National asking them to come 
to the office of the president, George E. 
Shaw, to discuss the matter, the object be- 
ing to obtain the necessary assent of holders 
of two-thirds of the stock. Richard L. 
Austin, first vice-president of the Girard 
National Bank, has conducted the negotia- 
tions for that institution. 

Both banks are among the oldest of the 
Philadelphia banks, dating from 1832. The 
Western has deposits of about $4,000,000, 
while those of the Girard total about $40,- 
000,000. Francis B. Reeves is president of 
the Girard. 



Philadelphia Trust Companies Will Merge. 

A merger between the Continental Title & 
Trust Co. and the Equitable Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia has been agreed to by the re- 
spective directors. The consolidation will 
be effected under the name of the Conti- 
nental-Equitable Title & Trust Co., the new 
institution to have a capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000 each. T. M. Daly, the head of the 
Continental Title & Trust Co., will be presi- 
dent of the resultant organization, his name 
having been proposed by Howard B. French, 
1 president of the Equitable, who declined to 
be considered a candidate because of his 
increasing business responsibilities. 

In the management of the consolidated in- 
stitution Mr. Daly will have the assistance 
of John M. Campbell, William F. Harrity, 
John McGlinn, Jeremiah J. Sullivan and 
John U. Umsted as vice-presidents; John 
F. Skellv, as secretary and treasurer; Frank 
J. Johann, John V. Ix)ughney and Edward 
T. Smith, as assistant secretaries and treas- 
urers; John H. Connellan, as title officer; 
Alfred Harris, Jr., as assistant title officer; 
and C. Perry Wilcox, as trust officer. 
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The enlarged company will have deposits 
of $6,500,000; those of the Continental 
amount to $3,500,000, while the Equitable’s 
deposits are $3,000,000. The capital of the 
latter is $1,000,000, in shares of $100, and 
its surplus and profits are about $278,000; 
the Continental has a capital of $500,000; 
its stock has a par value of $50, one-half 
paid in, and it sells at $47.50 per share; the 
surplus and profits of the Continental 
amount to about $311,000. 



Lone Dime Deposit Claimed After Forty 
Years. 

The Half Dime Savings Bank, of Orange, 
N. J., is minus .one old account today and 
everybody is glad. For forty years it had 
troubled the bookkeepers, for it persistently 
went wrong on the balance sheets and caused 
hours of labor. It mingled with the change 
of the depositor to-dav and was spent 
like ordinary money, it had not gained 
a cent of interest during its long repose in 
the bank vault. 

The depositor, who is employed by a New 
Jersey newspaper, was' a lad of twelve in 
1872 when he deposited a dime as the 
nucleus for a substantial account, but soon 
he moved away. 

Frequent requests were made that he close 
the account, and recently while on a business 
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trip to Orange the man stopped at the 
bank, showed his original receipt and was 
passed out a new piece of silver. 

Assistant Cashier Egner breathed a sigh 
of relief as lie paid the money; the other 
employees gave three cheers when the de- 
positor was out of hearing. 



Elected President of Boston Bank. 

James R. Hooper was elected president 
of the New England Trust Co. of Boston 
on February 8, succeeding David R. Whit- 
ney, resigned. Mr. Whitney continues with 
the company as a vice-president. Mr. 
Hooper had previously served as actuary 
of the institution. 



Boston Bankers Win Debate. 



Boston Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, held a debate recently at the City 
Club with the Hartford, Conn., Chapter on 
the subject, “Resolved, That a branch 
banking system would be beneficial to this 
country.” The Boston Chapter took the 
negative side, and its team, consisting of C. 
M. Spencer, L. A. Frost and T. W. Mur- 
ray, was declared the winner. The affirma- 
tive w’as taken by' A. D. Johnson, N. W. 
Larkum and A. H. Cooley. 

The judges were James P. Munroe, Ar- 
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thur H. Weed, secretary of the National 
Citizens’ League of New England, and John 
J. Martin, president of the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange. The debate fol- 
lowed the monthly dinner, at which Repre- 
sentative James F. Cavanagh, House Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banks and Bank- 
ing, presided. 



New Bank Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. 

Augustus L. Thorndike, who has just 
been appointed bank commissioner for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, comes 
from an old New England family. He was 
born in Boston about fifty-one years ago 
and is a son of a noted surgean of that 
day, Dr. William H. Thorndike. 

In early life he was in the oil business. 




Augustus L. Thorndike 

BANK COMMISSIONER Of MASSACHUSETTS 



Since then he has had charge of the large 
Thorndike Estate, which lie has successfully 
managed for many years. During his 
charge of that estate he built the well- 
known Hotel Thorndike in Boston, and 
other business buildings. 

His experience has brought him in touch 
with the banking community. He was at 
one time president of the Winnisimmet Na- 
tional Bank, which was later merged into 
the Chelsea Trust Co., with which he con- 
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tinued for a number of years as a member 
of the board of directors. 

Besides savings banks and trust com- 
panies the bank commissioner has oversight 
of co-operative banks. With these also 
he has had practical experience, having been 
an interested organizer of the Boston Co- 
Operative Bank and was chosen its first 
president. 

Mr. Thorndike makes his winter home 
with his family on Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, and in the summer resides on his 
farm at Cape Cod, where he has interested 
himself in raising cranberries. 

He has been a life-long Democrat and 
candidate for State Senator on two occa- 
sions from the Cape District. Last Fall 
he was candidate for State Treasurer on 
the ticket with his close friend, Governor 
Foss, and took an energetic part in the 
State campaign. 

He is a member of the St. Botolph and 
other clubs in Boston. As a man of inde- 
pendent views and independent position and 
approachable manner, it is expected, with 
his ability and experience, he will fill the 
office efficiently and satisfactory to the 
public. 



In Milwaukee. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Bank of 
Milwaukee was held January 27, at which 
time the old board of directors was re- 
elected as follows: L. M. Alexander, H. P. 
Conant, F. Doepke, Nathaniel Greene, E. C. 
Knoernschild, W. F. Myers, W. S. Paddock 
and W. H. Schwab of Milwaukee; J. G. 
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Rosebush of Appleton, F. J. Wood of 
Grand Rapids. The old officers were also 
re-elected. They are: President, L. M. Al- 
exander; vice-p resident, W. F. Myers; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. S. Paddock; cashier, 
E. J. C. Knoernschild; assistant cashier, A. 
Froede, Jr. 



Changes in Milwaukee Bank. 

Willis L. Cheney has been elected cashier 
of the Second Ward Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., succeeding Charles C. 
Schmidt, who has been made vice-president 
of the institution. Mr. Cheney had previ- 
ously held the post of assistant cashier of 
the Wisconsin National Bank and had been 
in the employ of that bank for nineteen 
years; he has also become a director of the 
Second Ward Savings Bank. Vice-President 
Smith has been identified with the latter for 
forty years. Albert Elser has also been 
elected a vice-president of the Second Ward 
Bank. Joseph E. Uihlein is president of 
the bank. 



Union Trust Co. of Detroit Increases 
Capital. 

At the special meeting held February 6, 
the stockholders of the Union Trust Co. of 
Detroit ratified the proposition to increase 
the capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. It 
is reported that the present shareholders 
have waived their rights to approximately 
one-half of the new issue; the stock released 
will be underwritten by a syndicate which 
will take it over at 150 and place it at the 
same price with other purchasers, whose 
connection with the bank is desired. 



Old Detroit National Bank. 

Irvine B. Unger, heretofore assistant to 
the president of the Old Detroit National 
Bank of Detroit, has been elected a vice- 
president of the institution. 



Trust Companies Plan to Consolidate. 

Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
and of the Columbia Trust Cmpany of 
Louisville, Ky., have voted to recommend 
the consolidation of the two institutions to 
the stockholders. In all probability the 
merger will be ratified. The Fidelity is one 
of the largest institutions of its kind in the 
South, and both are regarded among the 
strongest banking organizations of Louis- 
ville. A return of $1,000,000 to sharehold- 
ers and the retirement of that amount of 
stock is proposed. Under this arrangement 
the capital stock of the two institutions 
would be $2,000,000, with a surplus of $500,- 
000. L. W. Botts, president of the Colum- 
bia, is mentioned as president of the con- 
solidation and John W. Barr will probably 
head the board of directors. 



A. I. B. Aids Young Pittsburgh Banker. 

The advantages which the American In- 
stitute of Banking offers to any ambitious 
young man as a ready means of advancing 
himself in his chosen profession, is well ex- 
emplified in the recent election of J . Howard 
Arthur as an assistant cashier of the Peoples 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Howard 
began his banking career with the Peoples 
National Bank about ten years ago as mes- 
senger and his advancement has been rapid. 

Mr. Arthur has always taken an active 
part in the American Institute of Banking 
and Pittsburgh Chapter, in 1910, honored 
him by electing him president. In the na- 
tional organization he has been a member 
of several committees and last year served 
as chairman of the publicity committee. 



Clearing-House Association Banquet, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 



A rather unique invitation was used by 
the Clearing-House Association of Law- 
rence, Kansas, to advise its members of the 
third annual banquet. It was in the form 
of a note and informed the guest that his 
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social obligation would fall due and could 
be settled at the banquet hall. 

The diners were presented with menus 
designated as series “C” of a serial coupon 
bond, running six years, by which bond the 
association did bind itself to furnish each 
“One Luscious Luncheon.” 

And each of the six coupons attached 
entitled the holder to one course of the 
delicious repast. A five hundred dollar coin 
wrapper contained a tempting sandwich; 
the salted almonds came in a small pay en- 
velope marked “small change;” the* bon 
bons were in a regular coin sack labeled 
$500.00 And with these six coupons having 
been taken care of so nicely by the associa- 
tion every bond holder w r as enthusiastic in 
his opinion that the bonds had been re- 
deemed in a most satisfactory manner. 
Each bond contained its regular consecu- 
tive number, also the seal of the Great State 
of Kansas. 

The main address of the evening was by 
Assistant Cashier Ailendocrfer, of the First 
National Bank of Kansas City on the 
“Aldrich Plan.” He expressed his belief in 
the plan, especially when some suggested 
improvements and amendments were made. 
Through the assistance of his large wall 
chart he made his remarks very clear and 
interesting as well as educational. 



Annual Statement Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 

For the sixty-seventh time the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., has rendered an accounting of its 
business, and this report, like the others 




that have preceded, shows a healthy growth 
in assets. The company’s receipts in 1911 
are given as follows: 



Premiums $20,923,279.01 

Interest 6.266,326.36 

Kents 97,749.44 

Agents over-remittances 15,488.52 

Profit on sales of real estate.. 12,112.44 

Profit on sales or exchange of 

bonds 2,625.00 



Total receipts $27,317,580.77 

Supplementary policy claims.. 418,749.27 
Balance, January 1, 1911 132.878,349.14 
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During the year death claims amounting 
to $6,593,686.73 and endowments amounting 
to $1,480,037.67 were paid. First bonds and 
mortgages on real estate valued at $69,299,- 
675.11 are held among the assets, which total 
$147,028,871.98. Among the liabilities there 
is a reserve fund, computed according to 
the American table of mortality with three 
and three and one-half per cent, interest, 
of $133,630,300. Frederick Frelinghuysen is 
president. 



Tacoma Chapter, A. I. B. 

Guy T. Pierce, secretary Tacoma Chapter, 
A. I. B., sends the following notice of the 
January meeting: 

Our meeting held on January 9 proved to 
be a great success, creating much enthusi- 
asm among the large attendance present. 

The entertainment committee had ar- 
ranged a very interesting program. One of 
the numbers, an address on “Psychology in 
Modern Business,” by Dr. F. W. South- 
worth, held the boys’ closest attention. 

Following Mr. Southworth’s remarks, Mr. 
L. J. Muschek, a local hypnotist, gave n 
talk explaining the science of hypnotism, 
enumerating many wonderful things now be- 
ing accomplished by the science. Mr. 
Muschek concluded by hypnotising some of 
the boys, this part proving very amusing. 
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Mr. L. H. Flood of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank of Tacoma, a professional 
comedian, having: travelled in vaudeville 
some time ago, was next called on and it is 
quite needless to say that Mr. Flood’s stories 
kept the clubrooms in continuous laughter. 



Buffalo Bank Increases Capital. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Gennan-Ameriean Bank of Buffalo 
an increase of the stock of the hank was 
authorized from $300,000, its present capital, 
to $500, 000. 



Northwestern National, Minneapolis. 

A. V. Ostrom, three years an assistant 
cashier, has been elected cashier of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
to succeed F. I.. Holton, resigned to go into 
business. S. H. Plummer, chief clerk, and 
H. J. Riley, paying teller, were made assist- 
ant cashiers, succeeding E. L. Mattson, re- 
signed to he cashier of the Scandinavian- 
American National, and Mr. Ostrom, pro- 
moted. 

Mr. Plummer has been in banking fourteen 
years, starting with the Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, and for thirteen years he has been with 
the Northwestern National. Mr. Riley was 
paying teller with the National Bank of 
Commerce, w'hen absorbed by the North- 
western, while Mr. Ostrom was w'ith the 
Swedish American National. 



New President for Baltimore Chapter. 

Clifton K. Wells, who w-as in October 
elected president of the Baltimore Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, has 
resigned. At a meeting of the chapter held 
on January IB Robert Mooney, transit man- 
ager of the Citizens National Bank, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells 
has recently been promoted to the position 
of discount clerk of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore, and the increased demands 



upon his time made his resignation impera- 
tive. He is to lie congratulated upon his 
promotion. 



C. T. Williams. 

C. T. Williams, long connected wdth the 
hanking house of Middendorf, Williams & 
Co., of Baltimore, has resigned his position 
to accept the position of manager of in- 
vestments w'ith the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Baltimore, of which former Governor War- 
field is president. Mr. Williams, or “C T.,” 
as he is called by his intimates, has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance throughout the South 
and in Wall Street. 

He is regarded as one of the best-posted 
men in the country on security values, par- 
ticularly of Southern corporations, both rail- 
road and other enterprises, and this fact did 
much to influence President Warfield to 
invite Mr. Williams to join his official 
family. 

The position of manager of investments 
is a new one. Mr. Williams w T as a valuable 
aid to the receivers of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway w'hen that property was op- 
erated under the direction of the United 
States Court. As secretary to the receivers 
he had full charge of the Baltimore office, 
and the bulk of the detail work fell upon 
him. When the system w-as restored to the 
stockholders, Mr.* Williams received several 
flattering offers from financial institutions, 
both in this city and elsewhere. He went 
with Middendorf, Williams & Co. and has 
served them ever since. 

Formerly he was a division superintendent 
or the Seaboard Air Line Railw'av, and 
left that position to go with John L. Wil- 
liams & Sons, bankers, Richmond. He is 
secretary of the Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way, fills the same position with the South- 
ern Investment Company, and is interested 
in other enterprises in the South. 

Mr. Williams assumed his new r duties on 
Fcbruarv 1. 

The Fidelity Trust Company is one of 
the younger trust companies of Baltimore, 
hut has already become one of the largest 
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and strongest financial institutions in the 
South. The Fidelity Trust Company, in 
connection with its mother company, the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
which is now devoting its entire attention 
to the surety and casualty business, make 
one of the strongest financial factors in 
the South, the combined assets of the two 
companies being now over $16,000,000. 

Former Governor Edwin Warfield is presi- 
dent of the allied institutions, and assisting 
him in the conduct of the Fidelity Trust 
Company is Van Lear Black, first vice- 
president, and W. Bladen Lowndes, second 
vice-president. Mr. Lowndes is also treas- 
urer of the Fidelity Trust Company. Presi- 
dent Warfield believes in “young blood,” 
and it is his policy to surround his enter- 
prise with men possessing youth and ability, 
and at the same time conservative, but keen 
to promote the interests of the company 
and those it serves. 



Houston Gets largest Bank in Texas. 

Through a consolidation of the Commer- 
cial National Bank and the South Texas 
National Bank, which becomes effective 
March 2, Houston is to have the largest 
bank in Texas. The new institution will 
be known as the South Texas Commercial 
National Bank and will be organized with 
a paid up capital of $1,000,000, a surplus 
of $500,000 and undivided profits of ap- 
proximately $500,000, opening business with 
a working capital of approximately $2,- 
000,000 and (using the last published state- 
ments of December 5, 1911, as a basis) with 
resources of approximately $15,000,000. The 
new board of directors will be comprised 
of the boards of the two banks. 

The consolidation gives the new bank 
combined deposits of more than $11,000,000. 
The total resources of the two banks will 
aggregate more than $15,000,000. 

The new bank, when organized, will oc- 
cupy the building now occupied by the 
South Texas Bank, and will be officered 
as follows: 

Chairman of the board — Charles Dilling- 
ham. 

Active vice-president and cashier — B. D. 
Harris. 

Vice-presidents — James A. Baker, John 
M. Dorrance, J. E. McAshan, Thornwall 
Fay. ( 

Assistant cashiers — August de Zavala, P. 
J. Evershade, Paul G. Taylor. 



New Bank in San Antonip. 

The Standard Trust Co. has been organ- 
ized in San Antonio with a capital of $250,- 
000, all of which, it is announced, has 
been paid in. The institution will conduct 
a general trust and banking business and 
will specialize in making and selling mort- 



gage loans. The officers are: J. M. Ben- 
nett, president; R. J. Kleberg and E. B. 
Carruth, vice-presidents; J. M. Bennett, Jr., 
treasurer; James Anderson, secretary; and 
W. J. Moore, chairman of the board. 



In Seattle. 

C. S. Harley, cashier of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, has received a telegram from 
the comptroller of the currency stating that 
the application to change the name of that 
institution to the Mercantile National Bank 
has been granted. The capital stock has 
been increased to $200,000. The merger of 
the Citizens National Bank and the Mercantile 
Bank has now been completed, the change 
in name having been the last step. The 
officers of the Mercantile National Bank 
are: W. N. Redfield, president; M. J. Hene- 
han, D. B. Fairley, J. Jaffee and Franklin 
Sheuy, vice-presidents; C. S. Harley, cash- 
ier; B. F. Harley and E. W. Campbell* 
assistant cashiers. 

1 

Old National Bank of Spokane. 

The month of January witnessed the 
twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, and its 
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charter having been extended by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for a further period 
of twenty years, it enters upon a new era 
of banking activity. 

The very remarkable growth and progress 
of this bank as reflected in the following 
comparative figures, are without precedent, 
surpassing even the grow’th of the city it- 
self, in the upbuilding of which it has been 
so closely identified. 

Comparative Growth of the City of Spokane 

and Deposits of The Old National Bank. 



Year. Deposits. Population. 

1892 $ 100,000 1.3,000 

1897 500,000 29,000 

1902 1,000,000 40,000 

1907 6,000,000 80,000 

1912 8,700,000 104,000 



PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH 

City of Spokane 452% 

Old National Bank 8700% 



The Spokane Clearing-House Association 
Adopts Resolution Concerning Over- 
drafts. 

The following resolution concerning over- 
drafts has been adopted by the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association: 

Whereas, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has called attention to legislation 
passed by various State Legislatures with 
respect to the restriction of overdrafts, and 
Whereas, the Comptroller of the Currency 
also calls attention to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
overdrafts in 1 Peters, page 71, as follows: 
“A usage to allow customers to overdraw, 
and to have their checks and notes charged 
up, without present funds in the banks, 
stripped of all technical disguise, the usage 
and practise thus attempted to be sanc- 
tioned is a usage and practise to misapply 
the funds of the bank, and to connive at the 
withdrawal of the same, without any se- 
curity, in favor of certain privileged per- 
sons, is surely a manifest departure from 
duty, both of the directors and cashier, as 
cannot receive any countenance in a court 
of justice. It could not be supported by 
any vote of the directors, however formal, 
and, therefore, whenever done by the cash- 
ier is at his own peril, and upon the re- 
sponsibility of himself and sureties. It is 
anything but ‘well and truly executing his 
duties as cashier.’ ” 

Therefore, be it resolved, by The Spokane 
Clearing-House Association, that overdrafts 
will not be allowed. 

Traders National Bank, Exchange Na- 
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tional Bank, Old National Bank, Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Fidelity National Bank, 
Northwest Loan & Trust Co., Washington 
Trust Co., Bank of Montreal, Scandinavian- 
American Bank, National Bank of Com- 
merce. 



In Richmond. 

W. L. Walters has been elected president 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Richmond, 
succeeding H. L. Denoon, who declined re- 
election. Mr. Walters’ place as cashier has 
been filled by the election thereto of H. G. 
Proctor; F. P. McConnell has been elected 
vice-president, and S. E. Walters, formerly 
an assistant cashier, has also become a vice- 
president. 

The Richmond (Va.) Bank & Trust Co., 
organized in November, began business on 
January 2. The new r institution has been 
formed with a capital of $300,000, and it 
occupies the former home of the National 
Bank of Virginia at Eleventh and Main 
streets. The bank starts under the direc- 
tion of H. R. Pollard, Jr., president; W. J. 
Whitehurst and S. T. Beveridge, vice-presi- 
dents, and Clinton L. Williams, cashier. 
Mr. Pollard is a member of the real estate 
firm of Pollard & Bagby; Cashier Williams 
was formerly trust officer of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trusts. 



Nationalize Norfolk (Va.) Bank. 

It is proposed to increase the capital of 
the Seaboard Bank of Norfolk from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 and to convert the institu- 
tion to the Federal system under the name 
of the Seaboard National Bank. The new 
capital, it is announced, has already been 
over-subscribed by syndicates headed by 
Goldsborough Serpell, president of the 
bank, and W. T. Old of Elizabeth City, N. 
C. ; the stockholders, however, have been 
given an opportunity to secure some of the 
stock, w T hich has remained open for sub- 
scription until the second inst. Mr. Old 
and W. S. Blades w r ere elected to the direc- 
torate of the bank at the annual meeting. 
The Seaboard Bank w T as organized in 1905. 



Growth of New Farley National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala. 



The following comparison of the state- 
ments of the New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala., under date of February 
5, 1911, and February 5, 1912, shows that 
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its deposits have increased during the last January 31, turning its accounts and se- 
year over thirty-four per cent.: curities over to the Valley Bank of that city. 

RESOURCES. 



Loans and discounts 

U. S. bonds and other investments 

Cash and demand exchange 

Due from United States Treasurer 

$848,048.93 $982,055.60 

LIABILITIES. 

$200,000.00 $200,000.00 

50,130.33 4«,932.22 

200,000.00 2 00; 000. 00 

DEPOSITS. 



Individual $343,792.71 $455,896.17 

Banks 54,125.89 397,918.60 79,227.21 535,123.38 



$848,048.93 $982,055.60 



Capital stock 

Surplus and profits 
Circulation 



Feb. 5, 1911. 
$431,604.58 
244,907.47 
161,536.88 
10,000.00 



Feb. 5, 1912. 
$465,791.24 
252,201.37 
254,062.99 
10,000.00 



Louis B. Farley is president; B. P. Crum, 
first vice-president; J. S. Pinckard, second 
vice-president; M. A. Vincentelli, assistant 
cashier, and Grover Keyton, manager sav- 
ings department. 



Arizona Banks Merge. 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Phenix went into voluntary liquidation 
Not a cent will be lost by the depositors, 
and the stockholders expect to receive a 
material dividend. The bank was organized 
about a year ago. At no time has the 
local bank had any considerable deposits. 
The Valley Bank, last week, also absorbed 
the Union Bank, an institution with over 
half a million deposits, and now is the 
largest financial institution of Arizona, 
with about v^»700,000 deposits. 



St. Louis Bank Holds Annual Election. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis Walton W. Steele was made assist- 
ant trust officer. Mr. Steele has been with 
the company’s trust department for the 
past eleven years, coming to it from the 
Missouri State Bank of Butler, Mo., and 
was formerly connected with the Walton 
Trust Company of the same place. 



All present officers were re-elected to 
serve for the ensuing year. They are as 
follows: Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the 
board; Breckinridge Jones, president; John 
D. Davis, Samuel E. Hoffman, William G. 
I^ackey and Henry 'Semple Ames, vice- 
presidents; Frederick Vierling, trust officer; 
William McC. Martin and J. H. Keebaugh, 
assistant trust officers; Geo. Kingsland, real 
estate officer; James E. Brock, secretary; 
Hugh R. Lyle, Henry C. Ibbotson, C. Hunt 
Turner, Jr., Louis W. Fricks and Edwin J. 
Kropp, assistant secretaries; James H. 
Grover, bond officer; and Frank C. Ball, 
safe deposit officer. 
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Copy— Solved 



If you want good, up-to-date, virile, convincing, and 
withal dignified, copy for your newspaper advertise- 
ments, form letters, circulars, booklets, etc., during the 
year 1912, secure the right now to use exclusively in 
your community the MacGREGOR BANK ADVER- 
TISEMENTS.* 

The 4th Series, just issued, consists of these different 
sets: 

160 Commercial Bank Advertisements, Price $6.00 
75 Savings Bank Advertisements. 44 5.00 

52 Trust Company and Safe Deposit 44 3.00 

25% off if you buy two or more sets. 

The same set not to be sold to more than one bank in a 
place. 

These prices all include a copy of either the fourth 
edition of the $1.25 bank advertising text-book, “PUSH- 
ING YOUR BUSINESS,” or a copy of our new book, 
“2000 POINTS FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING,” the price of which is $1.50. 

All the advertisements and both books were written by 
T. D. MacGregor, who probably has had more experi- 
ence in this line of work than any other man in the 
country. 

If you need more special service ask for information 
concerning our Individual Advertising Preparation Ser- 
vice for Banks. 
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CANADIAN NOTES 



Weyburn Security Bank. 

The first annual report of the Weyburn 
Security Bank, the new institution, with 
headquarters in Weyburn, Sask., just issued, 
shows that the net profits for the past year 
were $26,682. The bank has just completed 
its first year since incorporation, and there- 
fore the "profits were very satisfactory. 

The paid-up capital is only a little in 
excess of $300,000 and the total deposits 
are $503,429. The earnings represented 
about 8% per cent, of the stock. 

The first dividend at the rate of five per 
cent, has been declared payable February 
15. The institution has nine branches, all 
In Saskatchewan. 



Traders Bank of Canada. 

At the annual meeting of the Traders 
Bank of Canada (head office Toronto) on 
January 23, a second vice-presidency was 
created and W. J.l Sheppard was elected 
to the office. Mr. Sheppard is president of 
the Georgian Bay Lumber Co. An amend- 
ment to the by-laws was also made, in- 
creasing the number of directors from seven 
to eight, and J. B. Tudhope of Orillia was 
elected as the additional member. The new 
statement of the bank for the year ending 
December 30, 1911, reflects considerable 
growth, the resources being over $5,000,000 
greater than at the end of the preceding 
year, having increased in the twelve months 
from $47,152,737 to $52,427,827. The de- 
posits (interest-bearing and non-interest- 
bearing) reach $39,977,638 in the latest re- 
port and compare with $36,077,835 on De- 
cember 31, 1910. An addition of $200,000 
has been made to the rest account out of 
the total of $754,569 available for distribu- 
tion (of which $601,134 represented the net 
profits), making the total reserve fund now 
$2,500,000. 

After the other customary appropriations. 
$181,209 is carried forward to the new profit 
and loss account. The bank has a paid-up 
capital of $4,354,500, on which it pays divi- 
dends of eight per cent, per annum. Since 
its inception in 1885, total dividends of 
$3,080,355 have been paid by the institution. 
It has 125 branches throughout the Domin- 
ion. C. D. Warren is president, Hon. J. R. 
Stratton is first vice-president; Stuart 
Strathy, general manager, and N. T. Hillary, 
assistant general manager. 



The Bank of Ottawa. 

In the annual statement for November 30, 
1911 of the Bank of Ottawa, Canada, (head 
office, Ottawa) the net profits for the year 
are shown to be $595,229, these comparing 
with $532,353 for the previous twelve 
months. The bank added considerably to 



its business in the year just concluded. The 
deposits have grown from $32,418,445 to 
$34,864,147 and the resources have in- 
creased from $43,654,939 to $46,458,538. Out 
of the profit and loss account $100,000 has 
been transferred to the rest account, raising 
the latter from $3,900,000 to $4,000,000, and 
after the other customary distributions, 
$118,167 is carried forward. 

A number of new branches were opened 
by the bank during the year, and it is the 
intention of the directors to open addi- 
tional offices in the near future in the west- 
erly and southwesterly parts of the city of 
Ottawa, and in Westboro. The directors 
have also purchased premises on Sparks 
street immediately in the rear of the pres- 
ent head office building, for the purpose of 
enlarging the latter, and thus giving it an 
entrance to the main thoroughfare of the 
capital city of the Dominion. 



The Bank of Toronto. 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of Toronto was 
held in the head office at Toronto, January 
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10. The statement presented showed profits 
of $677,964 for the fiscal year, which was 
equivalent to 16.37 per cent. The report of 
the directors showed the paid-up capital to 
be $4,608,050, of which $608,050 is for the 
last issue of one million authorized in 
August last. The rest fund is now one mil- 
lion in excess of the paid-up capital. 

The following board of directors were 
elected for the ensuing year; 

Duncan Coulson, president; W. G. Good- 
erham, vice-president; Joseph Henderson, 
second vice-president; William H. Beatty, 
Robert Reford, C. S. Hyman, William 
Stone, John Macdonald, A. E. Gooderham, 
Nicholas Bawlf and Colonel Frank S. 
Meighen. 



Royal Bank has Transcended All Records. 

Once more the Royal Bank of Canada is 
able to report in its forty-second annual 
statement all previous records broken. 

Deposits increased over $16,000,000, which 
brings the total up to $88,294,000. Liquid 
assets amount to $47,738,000, being forty- 
nine per cent, of the total liabilities to the 
public. Actual cash on hand, balances on 
deposit with other banks, and call loans in 
New York and London, England, exceed 
thirty-two per cent, of the total liabilities 
to the public. Total assets increased during 
the year from $92,510,000 to $110,528,000. 
Net profits amounted to $1,152,249, show- 
ing an increase of $200,913 over the previ- 
ous year, eual to 18.58 per cent on the 
capital stock of $6,200,000. Commercial 
loans amount to $59,646,000, being 67.55 per 
cent, of the deposits. 

As will be seen from these comparisons, 
the bank has experienced a wonderfully 
prosperous year. 



Union Bank of Canada. 

Unanimous approval was given by the 
stockholders of the Union Bank of Canada 
(head office, Quebec) at the annual meet- 
ing on December 18 to the action of the 
directors in applying for legislative author- 
ity to amend the bank’s charter to provide for 
the removal of its head office to Winnipeg. 

The development of the bank during 1911 
is noteworthy, and while it is recalled that 
the absorption by it of the United Empire 
Bank was one of the happenings of the year, 
its growth cannot be entirely ascribed to 
that circumstance. The merger brought to 
the Union deposits of less than two and 
one-half million dollars (the November 30, 
1910, figures of the United Empire Bank 
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being $2,280,228), and that this represents 
but a small fraction of the increase in the 
business of the Union in the twelve months 
under review is shown when we state that 
the deposits in this period have advanced 
from $37,409,681 to $15,232,460. 

The total assets have grown correspond- 
ingly and are now $58,434,822, against $47,- 
455,827 on November 30, 1910. The net 
profits for the year were $662,437, as com- 
pared with $451,620 the previous year. The 
bank has increased its paid-up capital since 
its report of a year ago from $4,000,000 to 
$4,914,120 and its rest account from $2,400,- 
000 to $3,057,060. Its branches now number 
242, and the opening of a branch in London 
was one of the events of 1911. 

John Sharpies has been re-elected presi- 
dent. Reference was made at the meeting 
to his decision to retire from that office at a 
future date, and in expressing regret at the 
contemplated action, it was indicated to be 
the wish of the directors that when Mr. 
Sharpies found it necessary to retire, he be 
tendered the position of honorary president. 
G. H. Balfour is general manager and H. B. 
Shaw assistant general manager. 
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T HE only complete history of banking in the United States 
ever published. It is in two parts — the history of institutions 
organized under Federal charters, and those formed under State 
authority. Embraces the period from the time the first bank was 
started to the Currency act of arch 14, 1900. As a history of 
State banking systems alone the book is invaluable. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 



The publishers have placed students of 
finance under great obligations in preparing 
this grand work, and it must be conceded a 
place among the few indispensable histories 
of our country.— Boston Evening Transcript. 

The whole work has been done with the 
most painstaking zeal for completeness and 
accuracy. It is a masterpiece of financial 
history .— Indianapolis Press. 



Of special value is the history of banking 
in each State, as there was nothing of the 
kind in existence.— Detroit Free Press. 

We have at last a Standard history of 
United States Banking .— London Bankers' 
Magazine. 

The book is a complete record of banking 
history.— JA/uisvUU Courier-Journal. 
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900 octavo pages and a number of steel-plate illustrations. 
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WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 



A SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED INKWELL 



T HE Eclipse Pneumatic Inkwell, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 is a 
scientifically designed Ink container, 
made entirely of glass, being constructed in 
such a manner that the ink will remain 
suspended in the dome, (as shown in the 
illustration), being delivered to the pen as 
required through the small opening in the 
base of the dome. It will be readily seen 
that little or no evaporation can occur 
while the ink is confined in this air-tight 
glass do.me. There are no rubber parts to 
wear out or be corroded by chemicals in 
the ink. 

The opening for the ink is so constructed 
that only the required quantity is taken on 
by the pen when dipped in the inkwell. 

Illustration No. 2 pictures the Eclipse 
Pneumatic inkwell overlaid with silver de- 
posit. It is indeed a thing of beauty plus 
efficiency and economy, and differs from 
any article now on the market of this nature, 
this style of inkwell being peculiarly adapted 
to silver decoration. 



These inkwells are manufactured by the 
General Supply Company of Danielson, 
Conn., in several styles and sizes, all em- 





Fio. No. 1. 



bodying the same pneumatifc principles. 
Glass base plates are furnished if desired 
at a moderate additional cost. 
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A GOOD MEANS OF ADVERTISING 

T HE bi-monthly daily leaf calendars, 
illustrated herewith, are manufac- 
tured by the Rockwell Printing Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. They are very good adver- 
tising novelties for banks because they are 
something which the recipient can use regu- 
larly and will prize highly. The advertise- 
ment of the bank is on the cover and inside 
is a thirty-two-page memo, book, renewable 
every two months, on each page of which is 
also an ad. of the bank. 



A NEW TIME-SAVING DEVICE 

A very high-class piece of mechanism is 
the Lucas Currency Cutting and Signature 
Machine, illustrated herewith. One turn of 




the handle cuts four notes and prints the 
signatures. 

This machine enables banks' to do this 
work on their currency at the bank and to 
get it out when they want it. 



BANKS CLOSED AND IN 
LIQUIDATION 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Monroe National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Central Trust Co. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis— Columbia National Bank; 

succeeded by National City Bank. Union 
National Bank; succeeded by National City 
Bank. 

Ferdinand— Ferdinand National Bank; 

succeeded by Beckmann State Bank. 

Montgomery— First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, Dec. 6. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fitchburg— Wachusett National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Safety Fund National Bank. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Cranford — Cranford National Bank; to be 
succeeded by a trust company. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Alamagordo — Citizens National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, January 16. 

NEW YORK. 

Oneonta — First National Bank; absorbed 
by Citizens National Eank. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Overly — First National Bank; succeeded 
by Farmers & Merchants Bank. 

OHIO. 

Warren — Union National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, December 30. 



TEXAS. 



Munday — Citizens National Bank; consol- 
idated with First National Bank. 
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FARM FINANCING 



O UI TE lately one of the most im- 
portant of the country’s product- 
ive activities — agriculture — has begun 
to receive some attention as to its finan- 
cial needs. Of course, the marketing 
of the crops, and indeed many of the 
operations incident to farming, are well 
cared for by the ordinary commercial 
banks. But in the matter of long-time 
farm loans we have in this country no 
adequate means of affording the farm- 
ers a ready access to abundant supplies 
of cheap capital at a rate commensurate 
with the productiveness of our farm 
lands. 

The importance of this readily avail- 
able and cheap supply of funds to the 
successful conduct of manufacturing 
and merchandising has been much em- 
phasized in current financial discussion, 
and is now under consideration by Con- 
gress. But the bill for establishing the 
National Reserve Association does not 
make any direct provision for farm 
loans, although the practical effect of 
the bill would be, undoubtedly, to con- 
fer substantial benefits upon the farm- 
ers as well as upon merchants and man- 
ufacturers. If the measure is enacted 
with a provision authorizing the forma- 
tion of national trust companies or 
national banks with savings depart- 
ments having the right to make loans 
on real estate, the farmers will be di- 
rectly benefited. 

The present demand for farm loans 
in the United States is supplied by the 
State banks and trust companies, to 



some extent by savings banks, by mort- 
gage companies organized under State 
laws, and in no unimportant measure 
by the national banks. Although the 
latter class of institutions may not 
legally make such loans, it is well 
known that they have been able to find 
a way round this difficulty. 

There is no better agency for nego- 
tiating a farm loan than the local bank 
or trust company, which knows the 
quality of the lands in the neighborhood 
as well as the standing of applicants 
for loans and can keep both the land 
and the loan constantly under watchful 
supervision. Many of the local mort- 
gage companies also are not only trust- 
worthy, but by a long and honorable 
record they have built up a splendid 
market for the securities handled by 
them. 

It is, therefore, with no desire what- 
ever to reflect either on the banks now 
handling farm mortgages nor upon the 
local mortgage companies that their in- 
adequacy for supplying the demand for 
farm loans is herein pointed out. 

Both the local banks and the loan 
companies, though having the best 
knowledge of farm loans in their vicin- 
ity and possessing superior fitness for 
negotiating such loans with the farm- 
ers and supervising them after they are 
made, lack the financial connections 
and the wide reputation necessary to 
give the farmers of the United States 
access to all our own money marts and 
to those of the world. 
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This inadequacy of our financial ma- 
chinery greatly handicaps the develop- 
ment of our farms. Not only is the 
farmer compelled to pay a higher rate 
than he should pay under proper condi- 
tions^ thus adding to his cost of pro- 
duction, but he often finds it difficult to 
procure the needed accommodations. 

Of course, farm loans are handled 
largely by the insurance companies, but 
that is only an incident of their busi- 
ness, not the main purpose for which 
they are formed. 

While our statesmen have not been 
lacking in a display of oratorical solici- 
tude for the farmer, they have wholly 
neglected to provide for a national 
mortgage bank that, properly organized 
and managed, would be of incalculable 
assistance to the farmers of the coun- 
try. A bank of this kind, organized 
W’ith large capital, and with a branch 
in each State, could sell its debentures 
secured by farm mortgages, thus gain- 
ing access to an almost unlimited supply 
of capital for farm loans at low rates. 
Such an institution .would gain the pres- 
tige of large capital and resources and 
of uniform management, thus bringing 
these great advantages to the service of 
the American farmer. By using the 
existing banks and mortgage companies 
as its agents much of the friction of 
competition would be avoided and the 
best possible results attained. Tor this 
would obviate the creation of new and 
costly machinery and would afford at 
the same time the most trustworthy 
source of information as to the charac- 
ter of the loans offered. 

What has been done abroad in this 
regard was well illustrated in an ad- 
dress delivered at Youngstown, Ohio, 
by Hon. Myron T. Herrick, former 
Governor of Ohio and now the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to France. We quote: 

“To show what has been accom- 
plished in other countries in this direc- 
tion, descriptions follow of the Land- 



schaften Associations in Germany and 
the Credit Foncier in France. 

“The Landschaften Associations are 
societies of farmers. The members 
have the right to issue mortgage bonds, 
based upon the mortgages held by the 
association. These bonds are guaran- 
teed by all the members of the associa- 
tion. By virtue of such a guarantee 
the bonds are readily salable upon fa- 
vorable terms, throughout the empire, 
to banks and all classes of investors. 
By means of these bonds, and the con- 
ditions under which they are issued, the 
farmers belonging to the associations 
can command the money market as 
readily as great business corporations 
or municipalities. Those who join the 
associations must have their estates ap- 
praised, and they are permitted to 
make mortgage loans up to one-half or 
one-third of the appraised value of 
their land. The association assumes 
the responsibility for the payment of 
the loan. The association pays the in- 
terest and also the principal, when due, 
for which it is reimbursed by the bor- 
rower. In order to show the actual 
working of one of these organizations, 
I will describe one that has its head- 
quarters at Kiel. 

“This institution has the right to ac- 
quire real property, and to issue mort- 
gage bonds payable to the holders. 
Only those that own agricultural or 
wooded lands of a certain earning 
power or determined value can become 
members. As all those that join the 
association need capital, the initiation 
fee is calculated at the rate of one-tenth 
of one per cent, of the amount to be 
borrowed. Mortgage bonds are issued 
in denominations of 5,000, 2,000, 1,000, 
500 and 200 marks, in four classes, 
bearing three per cent., three and one- 
half per cent., four per cent, or four 
and one-half per cent, interest. The 
bonds are quoted and sold on the finan- 
cial exchanges and find a ready mar- 
ket. The association guarantees the 
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payment of the bonds when due. If 
the capital of the association is not 
sufficient for the purpose, then the in- 
dividual members become jointly liable 
to an amount not to exceed five per 
cent, of the money loaned and not re- 
paid. The total amount of the bonds 
of the association in circulation must 
not be in excess of the total amount of 
the mortgage claims against its mem- 
bers which the association holds. The 
bonds are redeemed at intervals, the 
numbers being drawn by lot. The 

mortgagor can negotiate a loan through 
the association at three per cent., three 
and one-half per cent., four per cent, 
or four and one-half per cent. He se- 
lects a rate according to the circum- 
stances of the money market. The 

mortgagor pays into the association, in 
addition to the interest, and until the 
termination of the loan, one-eighth of 
one per cent, for amortization, and one- 
tenth of one per cent, as a contribution 
to the cost of administration. If the 
mortgagor fails to meet his obligations 
to the association, it may demand full 
payment of the loan upon six months’ 
notice, and if the payment is not then 
made, the property is sold. If prop- 
erty on which a loan has been made 
decreases in value partial repayment of 
the loan is demanded. The surplus re- 
ceipts of the association go into a re- 
serve fund from which losses are made 
good. The administration of the affairs 
of the association is under the super- 
vision of the Prussian Minister of 

Agriculture, and under the special con- 
trol of a Royal Commissioner, who is 
authorized, at any time, to inspect the 
books and funds, to attend meetings, 
and to call meetings. On January 1, 
1908, the bonds of the Landschaftliche 
Credit verband, were as follows: 

Marks. 

4 percents.... 7,044,800 $1,676,662.40 

3y* per cents.... 33.481,800 7,968,668.40 

3 percents.... 1,813,200 431,541.60 

“In 1908 the largest loan amounted 



to 62,600 marks ($14,898.80) and the 
smallest 600 marks ($142.80). The 
average was 13,800 marks ($3,284.40). 

“The Credit Fonder de France es- 
tablished to satisfy an imperative need 
is a limited liability company with a 
capital of 200,000,000 francs, operat- 
ing under the supervision of the State. 
In the beginning (1852) the govern- 
ment granted the Credit Foncier a sub- 
sidy of ten millions francs, in order to 
help it make loans at a rate advantage- 
ous for that time. The subsidy was not 
renewed, and the State does not now 
intervene except occasionally to exer- 
cise its control. The purposes of the 
Credit Foncier are: 

“1. Lending money to land owners, 
counties, communes and public services. 

“2. To create and negotiate real 
estate bonds, or mortgage bonds to a 
value which cannot exceed the amount 
of the sums due from its borrowers. 



“The company is permitted to re- 
ceive deposits, but the aggregate of the 
deposits must not exceed one hundred 
million francs. The funds received on 
deposit are employed in discounting 
commercial bills on condition that they 
have two signatures and do not run 
over three months. The shares of the 
Credit Foncier, which are dealt in on 
the Bourse, are issued at five hundred 
francs, and anyone can own them. The 
stock now receives six per cent, divi- 
dends and sells for about 750 francs a 
share. The Government appoints the 
Governor and two sub-Governors. There 
must also be three Treasurers General 
among the twenty-three members of the 
Council of Administration. These 
Treasurers, as well as other adminis- 
trators, are appointed by the General 
Assembly of the company. The Gen- 
eral Assembly represents all the stock- 
holders, and is composed of the 200 
who own the largest amount of stock. 

“The two principal kinds of opera- 
tions of the Credit Foncier are mort- 
gage loans and communal loans. The 
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total of these two kinds of operations 
now amounts to more than four billion 
francs. So far as the possible adop- 
tion of some of the methods of the 
Credit Foncier in the United States is 
concerned, that part of its operations 
covering the making of loans to land 
owners is of the greatest interest. Our 
municipalities now have a broad and 
steady market for their securities. 

“The Credit Foncier makes loans to 
land owners on the following terms: 

“1. Short time loans, without amor- 
tization, for a period of from one to 
nine years. 

“2. Long time loans, w f ith annual 
amortization, for a period of from ten 
to seventy-five years. 

“The rate of interest on the loans is 
4.30 per cent, per annum, and the rate 
is the same for all kinds of property. 
Loans are made only on first mortgage 
security, and the amount of the loan 
cannot exceed one-half of the value of 
the property, except that loans on wines 
and timber must not exceed one-third 
of their value. When the loan is made 
for a short period, the borrower pays 
each year only the amount of interest 
due, and the principal amount must be 
paid in full at the end of the term of 
the loan — one to nine years. Long time 
loans are gradually paid by means of 
an annuity, which includes the interest 
and a small fraction of the principal. 
As a rule the borrower himself fixes 
the length of the time that the loan is 
to run. The amortization extends over 
the whole period of the loan, so that 
the total of the interest and capital is 
repaid from a constant yearly annuity. 
Consequently, the cost of amortization 
depends on the length of the loan and 
on the rate of interest. On a loan run- 
ning for seventy-five years at 4.30 per 
cent, interest the annuity — including in- 
terest and amortization, is at the rate of 
4.48 per cent, per annum. The bor- 
rower has the right to pay the principal 
of the loan at any time, and to profit 



by the amortization already made. He 
can also make partial payments and 
thereby reduce the amount of the an- 
nuity. The land owner, who wishes to 
build, can obtain from the Sous Comp- 
toir des Entrepreneurs — a society 

connected with the Credit Foncier, a 
mortgage credit based on the value of 
the land and of the building to be 
erected. When the building is finished 
the credit can be converted into a 
Credit Foncier loan. 

“The real estate bonds issued by the 
Credit Foncier have no fixed maturity, 
but are called for payment by lot. 
Each payment of bonds must be of 
such an amount that the bonds remain- 
ing in circulation will not exceed the 
balance of the principal owed upon 
the hypothecated loans. If the gov- 
ernment approves, there can be added 
to the bonds called for payment certain 
prizes and premiums. The funds re- 
ceived from the usual amortization, or 
anticipated payments, must be used to 
amortize or redeem bonds, or to make 
new loans. In general the bonds bear 
three per cent, on the nominal capital, 
and the cost of the loans to the com- 
pany, including interest and amortiza- 
tion, is about 3.60 per cent., which 
places them on a par with municipal 
bonds. At the present time the com- 
pany is redeeming bonds to the amount 
of about 30,000,000 francs per year, 
but the amount of redemptions can be 
increased, if it becomes necessary in 
order to keep the balance between the 
bonds and the loans. The bonds are 
sold by public subscription. About 
every three years the company issues 
bonds sufficient to yield from 300,000,- 
000 to 350,000,000 francs. The bonds 
are subscribed for by people of small 
means, and usually remain in their 
hands; consequently the quotations of 
the bonds show little fluctuation. The 
company always keeps a few bonds on 
hand for sale, but the bulk of them are 
disposed of by public subscription." 
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Governor Herrick concluded his in- 
structive description of these great and 
successful institutions by urging the 
formation of a mortgage bank here, not 
exactly upon the same models as the 
ones above described, but adapted to 
our own needs and conditions. He de- 
clared that the profits of such an in- 
stitution should be kept at a reasonable 
limit, and that the borrowers should be 
made the chief beneficiaries. 



A NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

A CONFERENCE will be held at 
Washington, beginning on April 
22, to discuss the propriety of forming 
a national commercial organization. 

While, in our judgment, the country 
is suffering already from too many 
commercial organizations, and especial- 
ly from too much talk and too little 
action, the conference referred to may 
nevertheless lead to beneficial results. 
A great deal of the present miscellane- 
ous and misdirected efforts of existing 
commercial organizations might be bet- 
ter directed or stopped altogether by a 
national chamber of commerce and 
something like a unity of policy in 
commercial affairs secured. 

In some cities may be found a multi- 
plicity of commercial organizations try- 
ing to do the same thing. The result is 
cumbersome and expensive machinery 
and reduced efficiency. 

Perhaps the right to use the terms 
“chamber of commerce,” “board of 
trade,” “manufacturers’ association,” 
etc., etc., should be more clearly de- 
fined by legal enactment, as is done in 
Germany and other countries to some 
extent. 

If the Washington conference can 



devise some practicable method of giv- 
ing to the various commercial organiza- 
tions of the country greater unity — in 
form, management and aim — and thus 
add to their authority in commercial 
matters, it will serve a useful purpose. 



THE COST OF LIVING 

TTNDER the stimulus of a movement 
inaugurated by Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University, President 
Taft some time ago sent a message to 
Congress suggesting that the United 
States be represented on an internation- 
al commission to investigate the cost of 
living. 

Such an investigation, properly con- 
ducted, ought to be of great value. In 
the first place, it would definitely estab- 
lish the fact whether the cost of living 
has increased or not; whether this in- 
crease is local — that is, confined to cer- 
tain countries — or whether it is interna- 
tional; and, finally, it should be able to 
determine with some degree of accuracy 
the cause for whatever increase may be 
found, and the remedy, if there is one. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION PLAN 

Jj*AIR discussion of the proposed Na- 
tional Reserve Association will 
serve to bring out both its merits and 
demerits. Certainly, before the bill i9 
enacted into law the latter should be 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

Sharp attacks were made on the meas- 
ure in the March issue of the Maga- 
zine by Former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Shaw, by Mr. Fowler and by Gen. 
Hamby of Texas. The views expressed 
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by these gentlemen will repay careful 
reading. 

Mr. Shaw bases his opposition to the 
plan largely on its administrative feat- 
ures. He is troubled greatly by the 
fear of Wall Street domination. Gen- 
eral Hamby finds numerous objections 
to the scheme, not the least of which is 
that the Reserve Association may be 
designed to take care of large financial 
interests but that the country banker is 
overlooked. He also thinks the power 
given the Reserve Association “to in- 
flate the currency would be a constant 
menace to conservative banking . 0 

Mr. Fowler bases his criticisms upon 
economic grounds. He declares that 
the extension of the practice of rede- 
positing reserves, coupled with the use 
of the notes of the Reserve Association, 
would cause serious inflation and keep 
a large amount of gold out of the 
country. 

In subsequent issues of the Maga- 
zine the discussion of this important 
measure will be continued, and we 
shall be glad to give space to a reply 
that any reader may care to make to 
the views of the gentlemen above men- 
tioned. 



PROPOSED NEW MONEY SYSTEM 

POLITICAL economists of the great- 
est repute have declared that the 
present money system based upon gold 
— or indeed upon precious metals of 
any kind — is far from satisfactory. If 
they knew any effectual means for reg- 
ulating the supply, they would not hesi- 
tate to declare their preference for 
paper money. Is it impossible auto- 
matically to regulate the supply of 
paper so that it will not become re- 
dundant in volume and depreciated in 
value? The orthodox economists who 
otherwise would favor a paper money 



standard have apparently given up the 
regulation of the supply as an insoluble 
problem. 

But in a book shortly to be issued 
by The Bankers Publishing Company 
of New York, Mr. John Raymond 
Cummings, the author, declares that he 
has discovered a perfect method of reg- 
ulating the volume of paper money so 
that the supply will correspond exactly 
to the demands of trade, and that this 
money, instead of depreciating in value, 
will constantly appreciate, so that in 
effect wages will be forever rising, and 
that savings will go largely into the 
form of money instead of being in- 
vested 'in interest-bearing securities, the 
rise in the purchasing power of the 
money affording approximately the 
equivalent of an interest-bearing obli- 
gation. 

Mr. Cummings’ book is entitled 
“Natural Money the Peaceful Solu- 
tion . 0 He makes large claims as to 
what this money system will do, as the 
following quotation from the introduc- 
tion will show: 

“In the following pages I undertake 
to prove these propositions: 

“That there is a natural money. 

“That its adoption will make panics 
impossible. 

“That after a term of years natural 
money will bring our banking system 
to such condition that every bank will 
be able to pay all its obligations in- 
stantly. Banks will then be the ac- 
countants, custodians and clearing 
houses for all the people. 

“That in the course of time (prob- 
ably within fifty years) natural money 
will put all business on a cash basis. 

“That in a like period the interest 
rate for property loans will fall to one 
or two per cent, and probably will dis- 
appear from money loans. 

“That natural money will enable the 
Government to take over all the land 
and all the privately owned public utili- 
ties on terms very liberal to present 
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owners without issuing a bond and 
without hardship or injustice. 

“That it will enable the Government 
to build during the same period a mil- 
lion miles of highway at a cost of $10,- 
000 the mile. 

“To irrigate and drain a large pro- 
portion of the area needing irrigation 
and drainage. 

“To develop tens of millions of horse 
power from water and distribute it 
throughout the country. 

“To develop internal water ways on 
a scale hitherto unattempted and un- 
dreamed of. 

“That it will raise wages and end 
strikes and lockouts. 

“That it will establish natural wages 
and secure absolute equity as between 
employers and employees. 

“That it will pay off the Govern- 
ment debt and make future debt im- 
possible. 

“That it will soon become the money 
system of the world and abolish war. 

“That it will end all agitation and 
dissatisfaction, and bring all now dis- 
cordant classes into harmonious coop- 
eration, inaugurating an era of progress 
and prosperity such as the world has 
not even conceived of.” 

These proposals, which certainly are 
astounding, are to be effected by con- 
forming to what Mr. Cummings calls 
the natural law of money, described in 
the book. If the author could give ade- 
quate assurances that his money system 
would bring about these startling 
changes, surely the nations of the world 
would lose no time in putting the sys- 
tem in operation, and the author of it 
would be hailed as a benefactor of the 
human race — perhaps as the greatest 
who ever lived. 

But he who is disposed to regard 
these claims as visionary will be agree- 
ably surprised by the reasonable tone 
of the book, by the thorough knowledge 
shown, and by the judicial and tolerant 
temper in which existing social and 



economic problems are handled. A 
broadly humanitarian spirit and a bril- 
liant and forceful literary style lift the 
volume above the ordinary economic 
treatise, and make it pleasant as well 
as instructive reading. 

We shall not attempt to determine 
the correctness of the author’s views. 
Economic students have long admitted 
the imperfections of a metallic stand- 
ard. Whether anything better than 
gold can be found, and whether that 
something better may be the “natural 
money” described by Mr. Cummings, 
are points we shall leave to others to 
decide. We may be pardoned for being 
a trifle skeptical as to the potency of 
paper money to work all the magical 
influences which the authors claims for 
his system. But we are still willing to 
be shown. 

The kind of money proposed by Mr. 
Cummings is based neither upon gold 
nor silver, nor upon commodities of any 
kind; neither is it convertible into coin. 
It is based upon what the author terms 
“free labor”; that is, the labor not re- 
quired in the ordinary channels of pro- 
duction and exchange but offering for 
employment on works of a public char- 
acter. How this money would issue, 
how it would be redeemed, what are its 
qualities and advantages — all these 
things the author fully describes, and 
we feel sure that those who are at all 
interested in the money question, or in- 
deed in social and economic problems 
generally, will want to read his views. 

It must be said that Mr. Cummings 
is not proposing a system of flat money, 
nor yet of labor checks. 

He discusses a great subject with a 
rare knowledge of principles, a deep 
human sympathy and a catholic spirit, 
and has produced a volume that those 
disposed to think for themselves will 
want to read. He believes that he has 
made a momentous discovery in mone- 
tary science, one destined if put into 
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practice to revolutionize social, indus- 
trial and financial conditions. Whether 
the system is practicable, or whether it 
would do what is claimed for it, may be 
granted or denied; but however that 
may be, Mr. Cummings has made a 
novel and interesting contribution to 
the literature of money. Should his 
theories prove correct in operation, he 
has written one of the great books of 
the century. 



The Kaiser is said to have inter- 
ested himself personally in an investi- 
gation of this unpreparedness for war, 
as it has been called. 

“When he asked the direct question, 
whether Germany was prepared, in case 
of necessity, to finance a war with one 
of the first-class foreign powers, and 
received a negative answer, it is said 
that he stated, T want a different an- 
swer the next time I ask that ques- 
tion.’ 



HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, A 
PROPHET 

'JX) all those who are familiar with 
the subject, it is known that the 
Aldrich plan, in principle, is the Ger- 
man banking system transported to 
this country. 

Hon. Charles N. Fowler proved 
himself to be a very good prophet in 
his speech in the House, March 29, 
1910, when after comparing the bank- 
ing systems of England, France, and 
Germany, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the latter, he said, speaking of the 
German system: 

“Its gold reserve is of the half-way 
sort, and its bank-note issue is also of 
the half-way sort. The result is that 
the financial and banking situation in 
Germany must necessarily prove weak 
upon the first great test.” 

In December, 1911, he used this lan- 
guage: 

If Germany had had a strong finan- 
cial system she would have gone to war 
with France. The fact is her banking 
system has completely broken down 
during the last six months.” 

An editorial in the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News” of March 6 contained 
this significant statement in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Fowler’s opinion of the 
German system: 



“This is given as the explanation of 
the government plan to reinforce the 
resources of the German banking sys- 
tem, including the joint-stock banks as 
well as the Reichsbank. * * * 

“The terms suggested by Herr Hav- 
enstein. President of the Reichsbank, 
to the joint-stock banks are that they 
should maintain cash reserves at fifteen 
per cent, against all deposits, a margin 
of fifty per cent, on all speculative ac- 
counts, and an increased commission on 
acceptances. 

“The joint-stock banks argue that 
this will involve the locking up of 
$250,000,000.” (Gold.) 

In Mr. Fowlers speech before the 
Republican Club of New York, January 
20, he asserted that Germany should 
have accumulated ten times as much 
gold as she had during the past ten 
years, which was approximately $40,- 
000,000, or should have accumulated 
$400,000,000. 

Now comes Germany herself and 
confirms precisely what Mr. Fowler 
said two years ago and reaffirmed in 
the months of December and January, 
although they put the amount of gold 
that Germany should have accumulated 
at $300,000,000 instead of $400,000,- 
000, or about eight times instead of ten 
times the amount she did accumulate. 

It would seem as though Germany 
needed a Monetary Commission to in- 
vestigate her present system, just as 
badly as we do to investigate ours. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BANKING UPON INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 

By Norman Angell 



The following paper was read before the London Institute of Bankers, 
January 17. Mr. Angell is the author of the well-known work “The Great 
Illusion,” and we are sure his views on the influence of banking upon interna- 
tional relations will prove of great interest to American biinkers. — Editor The 
Bankers Maoazine. 



I HAVE so often submitted this matter 
to the criticism of people having no 
special equipment for understanding 
the more fundamental forces with which it 
is concerned that the pleasure I have in 
laying it before those who have some such 
special equipment is one, I imagine, it will 
be difficult for you to realize. 

Not that I am going to deal with any 
abstract points of banking theory or prac- 
tice, concerning which I have no particu- 
lar competence; I would not come here 
with the presumption of being able to teach 
you anything about the details of your own 
work. But rather do I want to call your 
attention interrogatively to certain large 
social and economic reactions of banking 
as a whole — certain general effects of a con- 
dition which has grown up to some extent 
unnoticed perhaps even by those responsible 
for it. To produce this condition was not 
the object of your work, but it is one of 
its results, and not the least important, as 
I think you will agree. And if I can es- 
tablish this connection, you at least will be 
able to realize the force and sweep of the 
factors at work. 

The title of this address might suggest 
to you, perhaps, that I was going to deal 
with one phase of the connection between 
banking and international relations, of 
which we have heard a great deal of late. 
I mean the alleged direct interference of 
eminent financiers, or groups of financiers, 
with the negotiations between European 
governments. Well, that is not the phase 
with which I intend to deal, except in a 
word or two, to try and reduce it to its 
right proportions. Among those who deal 
with international affairs, you will find a 
type of writer, with a taste presumably for 
the melodramatic, who w'ould have us be- 
lieve that behind every diplomatic difference 
and every international settlement stands 
what he is apt to call “the sinister figure of 
the international financier.” According to 
this view, nations and people are but mere 
pawns in the hands of those who constitute 
that mysterious entity “the money power.” 
War is declared, we are given to under- 
stand, because “the money power” wants it, 
or it is not declared because it does not 
want it. You are aware, of course, of the 



somewhat childish confusion between the 
personal power or influence of a merchant 
or financier and the forces of which he may 
be the trustee, which makes such a picture 
for the most part a caricature. Separate 
even the most powerful of these “sinister 
figures” from the interests or the economic 
forces, of w-hich for the moment he may be 
the representative, and he is reduced to 
practical impotence. 

The Bank Court may make the Bank-rate 
(because that is not always a commercial 
reality), but it cannot make — at most it 
can but register — the market rate. A Court 
of Law does not make the guilt of a pris- 
oner. We talk commonly of an assize court 
holding in its hands the* issues of life and 
death. It is dramatic, but not true, except 
in a very narrow sense. It cannot hang a 
man for stealing a penny-worth of corn, 
although it could have done so two or three 
generations ago. It cannot flagrantly flout 
the law of evidence or certain customs and 
tradition — in other words, it is the expres- 
sion of forces outside its control. In the 
same way, when we talk of a group of 
financiers bringing a w*ar to a close by 
stopping supplies, as though it were the 
personal fiat of the individual or corpora- 
tions involved, what we really mean is that 
the credit of the particular Power to which 
supplies had been refused was no longer 
sound — an economic fact quite outside the 
control of the bankers. Had it been sound 
the nation in question could by bettering 
the terms have raised the money elsewhere. 

France and Germany. 



I read the other day in a quite serious 
review that in the Franco-German rivalry, 
the diplomats had become the mere mouth- 
piece of the financiers able by their influence 
to decree the course of events — to render it 
impossible, or possible, as they desired, for 
one or the other side to declare war — the 
truth being, of course, that diplomats and 
financiers alike were both equally impotent 
in the face of a financial situation due to 
causes and events stretching over a genera- 
tion. For twenty or thirty years Germany 
has been a developing and borrowing na- 
tion and France a saving and lending 
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nation, a difference due in its turn to eco- 
nomic, moral, religious and racial forces, 
over which the financiers have no more con- 
trol than they have over the tides of the 
sea. And the French Government has 
within the last few weeks had a potent 
lesson showing the very narrow limits 
within which either governments or financiers 
can control or set at naught the imper- 
sonal economic forces of the modern world. 
They have learned that, thanks to processes 
familiar to you, but which I shall touch on 
in some detail in a minute to illustrate 
certain secondary results, it has become im- 
possible to impose more than a momentary 
check upon French money going to the help 
of German credit, if the intricate economic 
needs based on the interdependence of the 
civilized world call for it. 

In politics, in business, art, literature, 
philosophy, religion or medicine, you get 
men of capacity, playing, by virtue of the 
greater skill with which they apply their 
gifts, whether moral or intellectual, to ma- 
terial circumstances, a larger rdle than 
others in the same sphere af activity; but 
to pretend that organized finance aims in 
any special sense at monopolizing or con- 
trolling political power is, so far as one 
can generalize at all in the matter, to turn 
facts upside down. For the most part, it 
is not the banker who wants to interfere 
with politics, it is the politician who wants 
to interfere with banking; all that the 
banker generally asks of politics is to be 
left alone. Again and again, in the history 
of banking, from the days that kings as a 
matter of course debased coinage to their 
personal profit, so that bankers were 
obliged to resort to the expedient of an 
imaginary coin, do we find, especially in 
the history of continental banking, that 
pressure has been brought upon bankers to 
cojmpel them against their judgment to 
make their business serve some political end 
of the Government. Again and again do 
we find illicit political pressure put upon 
them to use funds entrusted to them for 
purposes which such trust did not imply. 
Courtois, in his “History of Banking in 
France,” declares that the resperate finan- 
cial disasters which marked the history of 
France for the best part of a century were 
due practically to one cause, and to one 
cause only: the illicit powder exercised by 
the Government over banks, compelling 
them against their judgment to make ad- 
vances to the Government, or to favor this 
or that political scheme which happened to 
fit in with the political needs of the mo- 
ment. He declares that had the bankers 
been allowed to carry on their business un- 
interfered with, as were most other business 
men, an infinity of suffering and poverty 
would have been spared to the country. 
And the strength of the feeling against be- 
ing mixed up with politics or having any 
connection with the State felt by continen- 
tal financiers may be judged from the 



vehemence of the language used in this re- 
spect by the founders of the Bank of 
France. 

To this day, of course, the connection of 
the great credit institutions of the Con- 
tinent with their respective Governments 
is a very much closer connection than that 
which exists between the banks and the 
Government in this country. The Syndicat 
des Agents de Change in France, for in- 
stance, cannot, or, at least, does not, au- 
thorize the official quotation of a security on 
the Paris Bourse without the express sanc- 
tion of the Government; and although such 
control has never received the authority of 
an Act of Parliament, the great French 
credit institutions do not facilitate the issue 
of any large foreign Government loan in 
France without it having received the ap- 
proval of the Government. Indeed, it is well 
known that in the issue of such loans, 
they are guided to no small extent by the 
political necessities of the Government. In 
the case of Germany, political control, 
though not operating in quite the same way, 
is still more direct. Bismarck, on more 
than one occasion, practically compelled 
banks to operate on the market at his dic- 
tation in certain cases, in order that he 
might exercise diplomatic pressure on a 
foreign Government. Whether it is de- 
sirable that a bank should be compelled to 
carry on its business not solely with a view 
to its security and prosperity and in the 
interests of its clients, but also with a 
view to purely political purposes, is a ques- 
tion on which I think you would have very 
grave doubts, especial fy since, as I think 
I shall be able to make plain to you before 
I have done, the political object almost 
always miscarries and has had*, both with 
France and Germany, in every single im- 
portant case shown by the history of the 
last forty years, effects the exact contrary 
to those aimed at by the respective Gov- 
ernments. 



Play of the Great and Silent Forces of 
Finance. 

It is not therefore of this alleged personal 
control of policy by great financial inter- 
ests, a subject upon which a vast deal of 
nonsense due to the misconception at which 
I have attempted to hint, has been written, 
that I want to treat, but the influence of 
banking operating in quite another way; by 
the unnoticed impersonal forces which the 
ordinary week-day, humdrum work of 
banking has called into existence; the cu- 
mulative outcome of those numberless 
every-day operations that take place almost 
completely outside the control of govern- 
ments or financiers: often unknown to them; 
often in spite of them; representing forces 
far too strong and far too elusive for such 
control; so much a part of the warp and 
woof of the ordinary life of the world 
that they are rapidly and surely weaving 
society into one indissoluble whole. I want 
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to treat of banking as a permanent and 
integral part of the great social organism — 
the outcome of functions which are as vital, 
as unconscious and as uncontrollable as 
respiration, or digestion in the case of an 
animal organism. 

I should here, perhaps, forestall a caveat 
that you might enter touching this illustra- 
tion or analogy, which, like all illustrations 
and analogies, is liable to misuse. If these 
forces, you may argue, are so powerful as 
to offset the force of political combina- 
tions, why are we worrying about the matter 
at all? We have only to let the politicians 
do their worst. Such a conclusion would 
not be justified. While the vital process of 
an organism — respiration, digestion, blood 
circulation — are unconscious and uncontrol- 
lable, the life of the whole thing may de- 
pend upon whether conscious volition is so 
used as to enable it to carry on those 
processes favorably, and the more that the 
organism grows frr vitality by adaptation 
to its environment, the more important does 
the factor of conscious volition, which, in 
the case of man, means his intelligence, 
become. A man cannot control his breath- 
ing, but he can bring it to a stop by com- 
mitting suicide, or damage it by catching 
bronchitis from sitting in a draught; ne 
cannot control his digestion, but he can 
avoid indigestion by refraining from poi- 
sonous foods. If you catch cold or take 
poison, you are not master of the fact as 
to whether you will die, your conscious vo- 
lition cannot control it — unless you are a 
Christian Scientist, and Christian Science 
has not yet been applied to* banking. But 
you are master of the fact as to whether 
you will sit in a draught or swallow hor- 
ribly tasting things, and you are master of 
that fact, thanks to the development of 
sensory nerves. In the absence of them the 
organism would die. If we can imagine an 
animal that did not feel hunger or cold 
or the bad taste of poisons, it would very 
soon be wiped out. It has nothing to guide 
it in its adaptation to its environment, none 
of the acute promptings which result in 
placing it in the most favorable conditions 
to allow the unconscious and uncontrollable 
processes to be carried on favorably. Now, 
banking is performing, among other func- 
tions, this immense service to the economic 
and social organism: it Is providing it 
with sensory nerves, by which the damage 
to any part or any function can be felt, and, 
thanks to such feeling, avoided. 

Banking Destined to Change Society. 

And by banking, I mean all that the 
word can legitimately imply; the whole 
process of the systematic organization of 
credit. And I think I can show you that 
banking, in this large sense, thank's to the 
evolution and development of those sensory 
nerves, is bound to bring about not merely 
a considerable, but a revolutionary, change 



in the general conduct of the organism 
which we call human society — bringing 
vividly to its consciousness certain errors in 
conduct, errors which become increasingly 
painful by reason precisely of the develop- 
ments of its nervous system. 

And this sensitiveness is shown, of course, 
mainly where the organism works with 
most difficulty: in the relationship between 
nations. And I believe that in the never 
ending struggle which every nation carries 
on, in the attempt to adapt itself to en- 
vironment, it is bound to discard more and 
more certain habits which have marked it 
in the less developed stage. 

What are the principles which have dic- 
tated the general conduct of nations the one 
to the other in the past — not merely in 
Europe, but in Christendom; and which 
have created what we call the European 
situation, with its competition of arma- 
ments and all its recurrent dangers? 

There is no occasion to use exaggerated 
language about that situation and its dan- 
gers: the one point upon which men of all 
opinions are agreed is that the situation is 
very dangerous indeed. Your navy 
man, your advocate of universal military 
service, justifies his demands for this enor- 
mous expenditure of money and energy by 
reason of our ever increasing danger. If 
that danger did not exist, these enormous 
sacrifices which he demands would not be 
justified. And those of us who are not 

concerned with politics and take no side 
on the question, the business world, for in- 
stance, of which this city is the centre, 
know that w*ar would bring damage, of 
wdrich no man can foretell the limit. 

What sets up this situation, turns the 
world in this way into a volcano, ever 
threatening eruption? The necessity for de- 
fence? But that implies that someone may 
attack — has a motive for attack, and, il 
the danger is so imminent as these vast 
preparations would suggest, it means that 
such a motive must be a strong one. And 
it is the assumption that this strong motive 
does exist which creates the whole situa- 
tion. To say that the likelihood of being 
attacked depends upon the likelihood of 
someone making the attack, is, of course, 
but a different way of saying the same 
thing, and that leads us to ask what is the 
impelling motive, material or moral, making 
this attack as probable as we allege. 

Those whose special competence is the 
philosophy of statecraft, from Aristotle and 
Plato, passing by Machiavelli and Clause- 
vitz down to Mr. Roosevelt and the German 
emperor, or, for that matter, to Mr. 
Blatchford, have never for a moment dis- 
guised that this motive does exist. It forms 
the basic premise of the whole science of 
international relationship as we now know 
it: “war is a part of policy,” in Clause- 
vitz’s phrase. Since nations must struggle 
one with the other for their “place in the 
sun,” the race is for the strong militarily: 
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the strong are able to advantage them- 
selves at the expense of the weak, and a 
nation must be strong militarily and use 
its force, or threaten to use its force, to 
ensure an advantageous situation in the 
world. And this conception is justified on 
moral grounds by an appeal to the analo- 
gies of evolution, and we are told that its 
final justification is to be found in the fact 
that such struggle ensures the survival of 
the fit. It is the great struggle for life 
which is coterminous with the whole of 
organic existence. 

The Foundation of European Statecraft. 

What we may properly call these foun- 
dations of European statecraft have been 
well stated by two writers of acknowledged 
eminence. A German on the one side 
and an Anglo-Saxon on the other, and in 
essence they are identical. Baron von 
Stengel, who was Germany’s delegate to the 
First Hague Conference, declares that 
“Every great Power myst employ its efforts 
towards exercising the largest influence pos- 
sible, not only in European but in world 
politics, and this mainly because economic 
power depends in the last resort on politi- 
cal power, and because the largest partici- 
pation possible in the trade of the world is 
a vital question for every nation.” 

On the other side of the world, you have 
the great Anglo-Saxon writer. Admiral 
Mahan, urging an exactly similar point of 
view in the following passage: 

“The old predatory instinct that he should 
take who has the power survives .... and 
moral force is not sufficient to determine 
issues unless supported by physical. Gov- 
ernments are corporations, and corporations 
have no souls; governments, moreover, are 
trustees, and as such must put first the 
lawful interests of their wards — their own 

people More and more Germany 

needs the assured importation of raw ma- 
terials, and, where possible, control of re- 
gions productive of such materials. More 
and more she requires assured markets and 
security as to the importation of food, since 
less and less comparatively is produced 
within her own borders by her rapidly in- 
creasing population. This all means security 
at sea .... Yet the supremacy of Great 
Britain in European seas means a perpet- 
ually latent control of German commerce 
.... The world has long been accus- 
tomed to the idea of a predominant naval 
power, coupling it with the name of Great 
Britain, and it has been noted that such 
power, when achieved, is commonly often 
associated with commercial and industrial 
predominance, the struggle for which is now 
in progress between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Such predominance forces a nation 
to seek markets, and, where possible, to 
control them to its own advantage by pre- 
ponderant force, the ultimate expression of 
which is possession .... From this flow 



two results: the attempt to possess and the 
organization of force bv which to maintain 
possession already achieved .... This 
statement is simply a specific formulation 
of the general necessity stated; it is an in- 
evitable link in the chain of logical se- 
quences: industry, markets, control, navy 
bases . . . .” 

Will Banking Render Military Force 
Economically Futile? 

Thus we get the essence of the whole 
philosophy which has its final expression in 
an Armament Bill for us of over seventy mil- 
lions a year, and for the world of something 
like five hundred millions a year, and a sit- 
uation of such tension that at times it hangs 
like a nightmare over civilization. 

Well, I want to show you that it is the 
function of banking to play a dominant 
part in the absolute break-up of this whole 
philosophy; that this conception has be- 
come, bv virtue of the forces at work dur- 
ing the iast half-century, and especially dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years, obso- 
lete. That a nation’s prosperity does not 
and cannot depend upon its military power, 
that wealth in the modern world has become 
intangible so far as conquest or confiscation 
is concerned; that military power cannot 
latently or actively control markets to its 
own advantage; that, indeed, the whole 
assumption that the political entity can be 
made to coincide with the economic entity, 
in a world in which the economic frontiers 
expand and contract in infinite degrees 
and in infinite directions yearly, almost 
daily, ignores the most potent forces touch- 
ing the proposition; that political power 
has ceased to be a determining factor in the 
economic sphere; that it is an outrageous 
absurdity to represent a nation, a large part 
of whose population would starve to death 
but for the economic co-operation of other 
nations, as a separate entity struggling 
against other distinct entities:* that nations 
are no longer such separate organisms, but 
interdependent parts of the same organ- 
ism; that the whole biological analogy has 
been misapplied; and that banking is the 
final expression of the forces destined to 
make dear these propositions — to render 
military force economically futile. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that these 
propositions are largely and generally true, 
I think you will agree with me that the 
modification in political conceptions which 
banking is destined to bring about, is not 
incidental or trivial, but fundamental, basic 
in character, truly what I have called it, 
revolutionary, destined to play a large part 
in indicating a way out of what is perhaps 
the gravest problem to-day affecting our 
civilization. 



Changing International Relations. 



I want first to call your attention to 
this fact: that all these great authorities to 
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whom I have referred assume that the rela- 
tionship between states is unchangeable in 
character, that what it has been it always 
will be, that Aristotle’s or Machiavelli’s con- 
ception of these things is substantially as 
true of our day as of theirs. Well, now I 
will put a case to you. 

When a Viking king of old landed on 
these shores from his own State, and ham- 
mered his way into a Saxon stronghold, 
capturing all the cattle and corn and slaves 
and women that he could lay his hands 
upon, and squeezing the population for 
Danegeld, he sailed back to his own state 
just so much the richer by what he could 
load on his ships, and when he got back 
home his own state had practically suffered 
nothing by the devastation which he might 
have created in securing his loot. Now 
imagine a modern, a German Viking landing 
on these shores, rifling the great national 
treasury chest, say the vaults of the Bank 
of England, destroying our railroads, destroy- 
ing all the commercial records he could lay 
his hands on, blowing safe deposit vaults 
into the air, putting into effect, indeed, 
Blucher’s “Was flir Plunder” as ruthlessly 
as he liked: loading his ships with the thirty 
or forty million that he could secure in this 
way, and sailing back to Germany. Would 
he, like his predecessor of the eighth, ninth 
or tenth century, have found that as an off- 
set to the proceeds of his little expedition 
there was no damage to German trade or 
German prosperity? Take one item only— 
the plunder of the Bank of England’s 
metallic reserve. Remembering the special 
position of the Bank of England, the rela- 
tion of its small reserve to the large inter- 
national business done, and recalling certain 
incidents in which the State bank of a for- 
eign country at a time when that country 
was in a political sense bitterly hostile to 
us, has in quite recent times come to its 
help, I think many will agree that I am 
hardly overstating the case in saying that 
the act of unimaginable economic vandalism 
would close the Bank of Germany itself. 
Even if it did not do that, it would involve 
loss and cost to German finance and trade 
greatly exceeding in amount the value of 
the loot secured. An operation of the kind 
I have described which, quite profitable in 
the old days from the point of view of the 
invader, would in our day not merely oe 
profitless, but involve to the conqueror a 
loss infinitely greater in amount than the 
tangible booty which he could secure. 

Can we say, therefore, that the interna- 
tional relationship of these two cases is 
identical, unchanged in character? That 
plunder, and the motive leading to it, is 
quite as simple a matter now as then? Of 
course, we cannot. It has fundamentally 
changed. The whole character of the rela- 
tionship is different owing to factors intro- 
duced by our credit system. 



The Intangibility of Wealth. 



That is not all. I have spoken of the 
intangibility of wealth. It is intangible in 
two ways. * You, of course, know that most 
wealth in its modern form depends upon the 
security of commercial contract, and that 
if you upset such by overriding the processes 
of law by military power — if the Courts will 
not enforce the mortgage bond — the wealth 
which these instruments represented disap- 
pears, in a large part at least. The con- 
fidence which gives them value has gone. 
But modern wealth is intangible in a second 
sense. 

I once asked a chartered accountant, very 
subject to attacks of Germanophobia, how 
he supposed the Germans would profit by 
the invasion of England, and he had a very 
simple programme. Admitting the impos- 
sibility of sacking the Bank of England, 
they would reduce the British population to 
practical slavery, and make them work for 
their foreign taskmasters, as he put it, under 
the rifle and lash. He had it all worked out 
in figures as to what the profit would be to 
the conqueror. Very well, let us follow the 
process. The population of this country is 
not allowed to spend their income, or at 
least are only allowed to spend a portion of 
it, on themselves at all. Their dietary is 
reduced more or less to a slave dietary and 
the bulk of what they earn is to be taken 
by their “owners.” But how is this income 
which so tempts the Germans, created — 
these dividends on the railroad shares, the 
profits of the mills and mines and provision 
companies and amusement concerns? The 
dividends are due to the fact that the popu- 
lation eat heartily, clothe themselves well, 
travel on railroads and go to theatres and 
music halls. If they are not allowed to do 
these things, if, in other words, they cannot 
spend their money on these things, the divi- 
dends disappear. If the German taskmas- 
ters are to take these dividends, they must 
allow them to be earned. If they allow 
them to be earned they must let the popu- 
lation live as it lived before — spending their 
income on themselves, but if they spend their 
income on themselves, what is tuere, there- 
fore, for the taskmasters? In other words, 
consumption is a necessary factor of the 
whole thing. Cut out consumption, and you 
cut out the profits. This glittering wealth 
which so tempted the invader nas disap- 
peared. If this is not intangibility the word 
has no meaning. Speaking broadly and 
generally, the conqueror in our day has be- 
fore him two alternatives: to leave things 
alone, and in order to do that he need not 
have left his shores: or to interfere by con- 
fiscation in some form, in which case he 



dries up the source of the profit which 
tempted him. Just how far this intangi- 
bility renders nugatory such devices of con- 
quest as an indemnity; tribute, exclusive 
markets; when it comes to a question of one 
great complex industrial community, at- 
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tempting to profit by the parasitic exploita- 
tion of another, it is not my present purpose 
to show. But it is evident we have here, 
on the very first analysis, two fundamen- 
tally important features in which the early 
pre-economic statecraft would quickly prove 
unworkable in our day; in which the mo- 
tives dictating the relationship of states are 
subject to great modification. It is merely 
silly to argue (and yet I have heard it 
argued by a great university professor) that 
there is no change. All that remains in 
doubt is the degree of such change and its 
direction: whether it has moved sufficiently 
far as yet to reach a condition which makes 
military power economically futile as I 
have declared. 

It is important that we should realize 
just how that relationship has changed: 
what has been the underlying process at 
work: what has been the character of the 
development 

And if I appear to wancier for a moment 
from my subject, I would ask you to re- 
member that it is impossible to explain or to 
have any clear idea of the real significance 
of any one great fact in the world, without 
paying at least some attention to the ap- 
parently unrelated facts that have produced 
it. 

You remember the nursery story of the 
plum-pudding that took 200 men to make, 
and yet, when finally produced, was just an 
ordinary plum-pudding. And if you can- 
not explain one plum-pudding save by going 
back to the ploughman who ploughed the 
ground, and the sower who sowed the seed 
for the wheat, and the ship which brought 
the plums to England, you cannot tell the 
story of so complex a subject as banking 
and the relations of states, without going 
back to the facts which at the first blush 
do not appear to bear very directly on it. 
But I shall not digress for more than a 
minute or two. 

The Division of Labor 

Now, the basic fact in the development 
from the Viking to our own day is the 
division of labor, little as that may appear 
on the surface. If there were no division 
of labor, organized society wom^ never have 
grown up, because there would have been 
no necessity for men’s co-operation; a man 
able to do everything necessary for his life 
himself would be a really independent per- 
son, not caring a rap as to whether his 
neighbors died or lived. It is the condition 
of most animals, who, indeed, do exploit the 
universe, or as much of the universe as 
concerns them, without the co-operation of 
their fellows. The primitive man approach- 
ing more nearly the condition of the animal 
could kill all his fellows without injury to 
himself. There was merely the more game 
or roots left for himself. But the man who 
eats bread, wears clothes, has his teeth filled 
or his appendix removed, needs farmers, 



millers, weavers, dentists and surgeons— a 
whole world to administer to his wants. Now 
an exactly similar development is shown in 
the growth of communities, which are at 
first interdependent of others, and then by 
the division of labor come to be dependent 
upon them. If in the time of the Danes, 
England could by some magic have killed 
all foreigners, she would presumably have 
been the better off. If she could do the 
same thing to-day half her population would 
starve to death. The feudal community, 
which was already a somewhat complex so- 
cial organization, necessitating all sorts of 
arts and crafts and sciences, produced in 
the little domain — the estate of the feudal 
lord — everything that it needed, and could be, 
and was, quite independent of others, often 
cut off by impassable roads for weeks and 
months at a time from all similar communi- 
ties, and did not suffer in the least. But if 
to-day an English county is cut off from 
other counties by, for instance, a general 
railroad strike, its whole life is paralyzed 
in twenty-four hours. This means that the 
division of labor has rendered it dependent 
upon others, dependent upon the work of 
the world going on uninterruptedly. 

The Beginning of Cooperation. 

But the division of labor produces a still 
further factor, perhaps the most important 
of all: the subsidence of physical force — the 
tendency for such to be completely replaced, 
especially between communities, by the free 
exchange of goods and services. It is the 
development from compulsion to freedom, 
from militarism to commerce, the inevitable 
drift towards the final elimination of the 
military factor. 

I have illustrated elsewhere the whole 
thing by a little historical sketch: — When I 
kill my prisoner (cannibalism was a very 
common characteristic of early man), it is 
in “human nature” to keep him for my own 
larder without sharing him. It is the ex- 
treme form of the use of force, the extreme 
form of human individualism. But putre- 
faction sets in before I can consume him 
(it is as well to recall these real difficulties 
of the early man, because, of course, “human 
nature does not change”) and I am left 
without food. 

But my two neighbors, each with his 
butchered prisoner, are in like case, and 
though I could quite easily defend my larder, 
we deem it better on the next occasion to join 
forces and kill one prisoner at a time. I 
share mine with the other two; they share 
theirs with me. There is no waste through 
putrefaction. It is the earliest form of the 
surrender of the use of force in favor of 
co-operation — the first attenuation of the 
tendency to act on impulse. But when the 
three prisoners are consumed, and no more 
happen to be available, it strikes us that, 
on the whole, we should have done better to 
make them catch game and dig roots for us. 
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The next prisoners that are caught are not 
killed — a further diminution of the factor 
of physical force — they are only enslaved, 
and the pugnacity which in the first case 
went to kill them is now diverted to keeping 
them at work. But the pugnacity is so little 
controlled by rationalism that the slaves 
starve and prove incapable of useful work. 
They are better treated; there is a diminu- 
tion of sheer force. They become suffi- 
ciently manageable for the masters them- 
selves, while the slaves are digging roots, to 
do a little hunting. As their utility in- 
creases, and the wealth they create tempts 
hostile tribes, it becomes important not to 
have them revolt. They are bribed into good 
behaviour by better treatment: a further 
diminution of force, a further drift towards 
co-operation; they give labour, the owners 
give food and protection. As the tribes en- 
large, it is found that those who have most 
cohesion where the position of slaves is 
recognized by definite rights and privileges. 
Slavery becomes serfdom or villeiny. The 
lord gives land and protection, the serf labor 
and military service: a further drift from 
force, a further drift towards co-operation, 
exchange. With the introduction of money, 
even tne form of force disappears: the 
laborer pays rent and the lora pays his 
soldiers. It is free exchange On both sides, 
and economic force has replaced physical 
force. And the further the drift from force 
towards simple economic interest, the better 
the result tor the effort expended. The 
Tartar Khan, who seizes by force the wealth 
of his subjects, giving no adequate return, 
soon has none to seize. Men will not work 
to create what they cannot enjoy, so that 
finally the Khan has to kill a man by torture 
to obtain a sum which is the thousandth 
part of what a London tradesman will vol- 
untarily subscribe to any object which would 
secure the esteem of his Sovereign, who has 
lost all right to the use or exercise of 
physical force, the head of the wealthiest 
country in the world, the sources of whose 
wealth are the most removed from any 
process involving the exercise of physical 
force. 

But while this process is going on inside 
the tribe, or group, or nation, force and 
hostility, as between differing tribes or na- 
tions remain; but not undiminished. At first 
it suffices for the fuzzy head of a rival 
tribesman to appear above the bushes for 
primitive man to want to hit it. He is a for- 
eigner: kill him. Later, he only wants to 
kill him if he is at war with his tribe. There 
are periods of peace: diminution of hostility. 
In the first conflicts, all of the other tribe 
are killed — men, women and children. Force 
and pugnacity are absolute. But the use 
of slaves both as laborers and as concubines 
attenuates this: there is a diminution of 
force. The women of the hostile tribe bear 
children by the conqueror: there is a 
diminution of pugnacity. At the next raid 
into the hostile territory it is found that 



there is nothing to take, because everything 
has been killed or carried off. So on later 
raids the conqueror kills the chiefs only, or 
merely dispossesses them of their lands and 
divides them among the conqueror (Norman 
Conquest type). We have already passed 
the stage of extermination. The conqueror 
simply absorbs the conquered — or the con- 
quered absorbs the conqueror, whichever you 
like. It is no longer the case of one gobbling 
up the other. Neither is gobbled. In the 
next stage, we do not even dispossess the 
chiefs — a further sacrifice of physical force— 
we merely impose tribute. But the conquer- 
ing nation soon finds itself in the position 
of the Khan in his own state — the more he 
squeezes the less he gets, until, finally, the 
cost of getting money by military means ex- 
ceeds what is obtained. It is the case of 
Spain in Spanish America — the more terri- 
tory she “owned,” the poorer she became. 
The wise conqueror, then, finds that better 
than the exaction of tribute is an exclusive 
market— old English colonial type. But in 
the process of ensuring exclusivity more is 
lost than is gained: the colonies are allowed 
to choose their own system — further drift 
from the use of force. Final result: com- 
plete abandonment of physical force, co- 
operation on the basis of mutual profit the 
only relationship, with reference not merely 
to colonies which have become in fact foreign 
states, but also to states foreign in name 
as well as in fact We have arrived not at 
the intensification of the struggle between 
men, but at a condition of vital dependance 
upon the prosperity of foreigners. With 
each new mtensifiation of dependence be- 
tween the parts of the organism must go 
the intensification of all these factors which 
has marked every stage of the progress in 
the past, from the day that we killed our 
prisoner in order to eat him, and refused to 
share him with our fellow, to the day that 
the telegraph and the bank have rendered 
military force economically futile. 

But in the foregoing sketches I have pur- 
posely left out of account the operation of 
one factor which is precisely the one most 
apt to determine the conduct of one group 
to another and without which their history 
might have gone on without greatly modify- 
ing the particular relation we are now dis- 
cussing. And this other factor which I have 
not specifically illustrated here, is what I 
have called Sensibility or Organic Con- 
sciousness, a capacity on the part of one 
section of the organism, nation that is, to 
measure the extent of its dependence upon 
the rest, and to measure it immediately. And 
that is the function of banking. 

Why do I say that the factors already 
indicated by my "two illustrations would not, 
of themselves, greatly modify the relation- 
ship of states? For this reason: our con- 
duct is determined, not by the facts of the 
world which affect us, but only by so much 
of the facts as we can realize — only when we 
see the relation of cause and effect in those 
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facts. “It is not,” says one thinker, “the 
farts which matter, but men’s opinions about 
facts,” and although what I have described 
does, in fact, describe a condition of real 
interdependence, the rivalry of states and 
the growth of armaments might but for this 
further factor, with which I am going to 
deal, go on unchecked, as some of my critics 
declare it will. Those critics point out that 
there was a certain measure of interdepend- 
ence between states in the ancient world, 
that Rome had an elaborate banking sys- 
tem, credit was already an important fact 
in the world during the Napoleonic struggle, 
a still more important one when Germany 
devastated France trying to cripple her 
economically as part of a state policy. But 
I do not think they have taken into con- 
sideration the development of sensibility. 

I^et me illustrate no longer by supposi- 
tion but by actual historical cases. 

Spain’s Colonial Policy. 

You know the sort of policy which Spain 
pursued in South America during three cen- 
turies: the continent was ruthlessly bled, 
mainly for its gold. Not merely was the 
bulk of the output of the mines taken by 
the Spanish Government, but the whole trade 
of those vast territories w r as controlled by 
Spain for the benefit of certain privileged 
interests in the mother country. All goods 
had to be taken to certain centres and there 
shipped in a certain way, this involving mule 
transportation occasionally thousands of 
miles out of the direct route, and this was 
merely a detail. Now the point is this. That 
policy was not in the long run profitable to 
Spain. Everyone admits it; Spain, indeed, 
became so desperately poor as the result of 
it that Buckle declares that in her most 
glorious days the King could hardly pay the 
wages of his Court attendants, * and the 
people were even poorer than the upper 
classes. The country which was having 
poured into it the gold of half a universe, 
possessed a population which was one of the 
poorest in Europe at the time. And yet 
Spanish statesmen went on trying to apply 
the policy which w’as ruining them, trying 
to live on extorted bullion, and for this rea- 
son. The relation between the policy that 
they were applying and its results was too 
remote to be apparent; the reaction of cause 
and effect too slow to be observed. Spain, 
say, passed a law which, for the purpose of 
some immediate and special gain, spelt ab- 
solute ruin to a vast province, but the effect 
of that ruin did not make itself felt on Spain 
for perhaps a generation, and there was no 
means of tracing and registering the effects 
over so long a period, a period during which 
ether factors would intervene to still further 
obscure cause and effect, especially at a time 
when the printed book was practically un- 
known. It was, therefore, the immediate, 
the a priori , which dominated the states- 
man’s course. He saw’ that if he had gold in 



his pockets, he could buy what he wanted, 
therefore, he said: — “Let’s get plenty of gold 
and keep it from leaving the country, and 
we shall be all right.” The policy which was 
followed during those three centuries was 
the mere extortion of bullion, the mercan- 
tile theory in all its crudity, with the results 
that we know. The more that it was en- 
forced the poorer Spain became, and the real 
condition of interdependence, the real policy 
of which should dominate one country in its 
relations to another, w-as quite unrealized. 
The interdependence was there surely 
enough, Spain and South America were, in- 
deed, members of the same economic organ- 
ism, but that organism had no sensory 
nerves, it was without sensibility and w’ould 
not feel w’hen damage w’as done to it, and 
did not guide its course in consequence. 

Now, imagine a modern Spain responsible 
for the policy of a modern South America, 
developed industrially and financially to a 
high degree. We should best understand the 
relationship, perhaps, if we could imagine 
the American revolution not having taken 
place, and England still “owning,” in the 
meaningless phrase of our politics. North 
America, ana then imagine England to-day 
trying to introduce the sort of policy w’hich 
Spain enforced during 300 years in South 
America: enacting by Parliament, for in- 
stance, that every mine and oil well in the 
United States should pay a tribute of 80 per 
cent, to certain monopolists in London; or- 
daining that all cotton coming from Louisi- 
ana and destined for Lancashire, should first 
be taken to Winnipeg, and there pay a 
special octroi tax, and then handled by cer- 
tain privileged firms, shipped in certain 
privileged ships at certain fixed rates, and 
arriving, shall w’e say, at Deal, because that 
happened to be the seat of another monopo- 
list, and then brought inland, shall we say, 
to the town of Derby, because that hap- 
pened to be the seat of a business having 
influence with the Government, and from 
Derby shipped to Manchester. You know, 
of course, that an Act of Parliament of that 
kind, merely a paraphrase of just the sort 
of legislation enforced by Spain on South 
America during 300 years, passed to-day 
would precipitate a financial crisis, first in 
America, but immediately after in England, 
which would involve tens of thousands of 
business men in London, having, at first 
sight, but the remotest connection with the 
interests involved, and would practically an- 
nihilate a great national business in Lan- 
cashire — on w’hich thousands of our country- 
men depend for food. No man would know 
whether he w’ould find his bank closed in 
the morning or not. 

And this is the point: the result of such 
an Act would not be felt, as in the case of 
seventeenth century Spain, in twenty, thirty 
or fifty years, but wrnuld be felt within 
twenty miutes of the time that its pro- 
visions became known. Think for a moment 
of the investments that would be rendered 
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valueless, of the panic with which they 
would be thrown on to the market, of the 
chaos that would instantaneously result, and 
you know that if the business men in Lan- 
cashire or London possessed any influence 
whatsoever with the British Government, all 
their influence as a matter of life and death 
would be thrown instantly against that 
Government, so as to ensure the rescinding 
of such an impossible law. And this in- 
stantaneous effect would be due to processes 
which banking has devised, availing itself 
of the telegraph, which enables it, dr, 
rather, compels it to act by anticipation — 
before, perhaps, such legislation had actu- 
ally been enforced at all. 

Now, that is what l mean by sensibility 
or organic consciousness. The Stock Ex- 
change, tlie Bank rate, would enable the 
organism to realize instantly what cruder 
and less developed organisms could not re- 
alize at all, for the simple reason that it 
possessed no nervous system. Banking 
provides the organism with its sensory 
nerves, which means, surely, the capacity to 
co-ordinate its acts and perform them with 
a realization of their effect. And those sen- 
sor)' nerves are the creation of our own 
time. 

That is why I think that a whole body of 
criticism directed at my work is hardly 
valid. I am told that the interdependence 
of nations is an old story. That these fac- 
tors existed in the past, and that they did 
not deprive military' force of its advantage, 
or, if they did, that fact did not modify the 
conduct of one state to another. But the 
determining factor which is the immediate 
reaction I have attempted to indicate, the 
only thing which will really affect policy, 
you did not and could not have. The in- 
tellectual conception of these truths may be 
old, their demonstration in such a way as 
to affect the general public opinion which 
dictates the policy of nations is new. And 
the historical demonstration of this is very 
simple. ' 

The Interdependence of Nations. 

The interdependence of nations was first 
argued seriously in the modern world by 
Hume in 1752: he was followed by Adam 
Smith, in a work of far wider reach, thirty 
years later. Yet their arguments had evi- 
dently not affected general policy at the 
end of the eighteenth centur\ r , as political 
discussion in England at the time of the 
American Revolution, and on the Conti- 
nent at the time of the Napoleonic wars, 
showed plainly enough. Indeed, the prac- 
tical, vital interdependence of states was 
then very small, as the results of Napoleon’s 
Continental system clearly showed. , Even 
England, industrially the most developed 
of all, was only dependent upon foreigners 
(except occasionally in years of great 
scarcity) for luxuries, spices, wines, bran- 
dies, silks, things which, yvhile the trade in 



them was considerable, affected only 
an infinitesimal part of the population, and 
the trade in which was not much affected 
by the prosperity or otherwise of the neigh- 
boring peoples. England had not yet a 
great national industry which depended up- 
on the prosperity of her neighbors — upon, 
that is, the neighbors being able to send 
her food and raw material in abundant 
quantities, upon their being able to carry 
on their industries. This is the crucial test 
of vital interdependence, and it did not exist 
in any country in the world at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. England was 
nearer to it by half a century than any 
other country. Indeed, we might even say 
that as late as the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century there was not a single 
nation in the world outside Britain illus- 
trating, in the daily needs of vast masses 
of its population, this sort of vital depend- 
ence upon its neighbors, in the wav, for in- 
stance, that Lancashire is upon American 
cotton, or in the way upon which millions of 
our people are upon foreign food. Conse- 
quently, until well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, despite the intellectual labors of the 
physiocrats, the old idea that it was a na- 
tion’s interest to kill the industry of other 
nations was still predominant. But by the 
third or fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century a real division of labor had set 
in; steam was now playing a large role in 
our industry, and when our cheap coal 
placed us ill an advantageous condition to 
make ready use of that force, and our geo- 
graphical position (corresponding in a 
world which included America, precisely to 
the position which the Venetian Republics 
held when the world was mainly the Medi- 
terranean) the development of our indus- 
tries, foreign trade began to render cheap 
food essential to our population. A few 
bad harvests, “the rain that rained away 
the Corn Laws,” showed our dependence 
upon foreign food. And that dependence 
created a revolution in fiscal policy. A 
change of ideas which all the splendid argu- 
ments of the physiocrats had been unable to 
affect in a Hundred years, the absolute 
demonstration of our need for foreign food 
did in five. 

And this change synchronized roughly 
with a change in our whole conception of 
the relationship of one country to another: 
a frank abandonment of the old relation- 
ship of exploitation by the mother country 
towards the colonies: the complete accept- 
ance of the idea of self-government for our 
overseas possessions. A moment’s reflection, 
indeed, convinces one that this conception 
of the relationship of the mother community 
to great daughter communities is the direct 
logical outcome of that change in the idea 
of the relationship of nations which the 
physiocrats have taught, and which events 
hade made understandable. 



But a nation is not a person. It is only 
our careless speech which leads us to say 
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that “England” is in favor of that, or 
“Germany” of this; forty millions or sixty 
millions are never all of the same mind. And 
although the defeat of the old political no- 
tion seemed pretty complete wnen Cobden 
had done his work, there were very many in 
the country who still firmly believed that 
what England had most to fear was the 
growth of power and prosperity in other 
nations. It received a curious illustration 
at the outbreak of the North and South war 
in America. The growth of the American 
Union had disturbed the dreams of many 
English statesmen, and when, at the out- 
break of war, it appeared that that Union 
was about to break up, very little trouble 
was taken on the part of many Englishmen 
to hide their satisfaction at the prospect. 
The very first result of that impending break 
up of a foreign state, however, was the par- 
tial ruin of a great industry, and the starva- 
tion of tens of thousands of workpeople, in 
our own state. The essential interdepend- 
ence of peoples received a further economic 
illustration, which w'as another nail in the 
coffin of the old ideas. Note the develop- 
ment in political ideas. In 1860 it was still 
part of British policy — still part of the 
ideas of the men who governed England — to 
prevent the development of the United 
States. How much of such a policy is left 
to-day? Who believes that a wealthy United 
States is a danger to this country? 

Let us get back to the Continent, how- 
ever, with this historical sketch. While 
England's prosperity had yet for a genera- 
tion been bound up vitally with the work 
of other nations — getting her grain and 
meat from America, her wool from Au- 
stralia — the Continental nations without an 
exception were still, despite the fact that 
several possessed large trades built up on 
the export of luxuries like wine and silks, 
roughly self-sufficing and self-supporting; 
and their policy showed it. 

In 1870, Louis Napoleon saw with dismay 
the possibility of a German Union, and it 
had on him pretty much the same effect in 
1870 that the spectre of a great American 
Union had had on English statesmen in 
1860; and acting on the old idea that the 
power of a neighbor must necessarily be 
used against you and his prosperity inimical 
to vour own (in one sense he was right, be- 
cause that was precisely the motive animat* 
ing all nations, except England, who tfas 
just beginning to learn the real lesson), he 
directed his policy towards crushing that 
power and crippling that prosperity; that 
is to say, he encouraged a line of policy 
which tended to render the consolidation of 
the German states difficult and incomplete. 
Bismarck challenged the interference suc- 
cessfully and used his force by deliberately 
trying to crush France, not merely in a 
political, but in an economic sense. It was 
his avowed intention so to adjust things 
that never again should France be an eco- 
nomic power in Europe. There was no 



economic relationship between the two 
peoples which pulled him up smartly in the 
matter; no German Lancashire to starve 
because French cotton fields were over-run 
with soldiers; German industry did not de- 
pend either upon French wheat or French 
money. Well, note what follows. Germany 
settled down to consolidate her political and 
economic position, gave herself over to in- 
tense industry and commercial development, 
which followed pretty much the same lines 
that similar development in England bad 
followed in the preceding generation. And 
after forty years of this economic develop- 
ment came another Franco-German conflict; 
once more the armies were ranged face to 
face, and a German statesman frankly bas- 
ing his policy on the Bismarckian philosophy, 
stood once more in Bismarck's place; with 
these great advantages, however, over his 
predecessor — where Bismarck had represent- 
ed a Germany of forty millions confronting 
a France of the same number, a Germany 
moreover which was not yet politically 
united, Herr von Kiderlen Waechter repre- 
sented a Germany of sixty-five millions 
as against a France of thirty-eight millions, 
a Germany which had had forty years of 
political union and severe discipline, and a 
Germany which had grown enormously, in- 
conceivably, whereas France had stood still. 
But there was no war. Where Bismarck 
could have bled France white with a certain 
satisfaction, without any immediate dam- 
age being involved to his’ own country, Herr 
von Kiderlen Waechter (I am told* to his 
surprise) learned that to bleed white this 
relatively feeble France of 1911 would be 
to plunge this great and powerful Germany 
into the direst economic distress. What 
American cotton had been to Lancashire in 
1865, French money, and all that it directly 
and indirectly represents, was to German 
industry in 1911. He learned, still more to 
his surprise apparently, that of the twenty 
million souls added to German population 
since 1870, nearly all of them were depend- 
ent upon foreign food, and gained their 
livelihood from industries dependent to a 
large extent upon foreign capital, most of 
it French and English capital, and that, if 
by some magic the ultimate Bismarckian 
dream of wiping France economically from 
the map of Europe could be realized, he 
would have been prevented, and, indeed, 
was prevented from so doing, not by any 
consideration for French welfare, but by 
the very pressing necessities of German in- 
dustry, and by the direct influence of Ger- 
man financiers and German business men. 
The very threat of it was enough. Did it 
leak out that German demands bad become 
inacceptable, there was a slump on the 
Berlin Bourse, and some German industrial 
bank closed its doors: did the German 
jingoes talk of the imminence of war — the 
bank rate moved up a point, and some con- 
siderable German house went into insolvency. 
I could trace for you, if I had the time, a 
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really humorous chart establishing the direct 
relationship between the “vigor” of German 
foreign policy and the figures of German 
commercial insolvency. 

The condition is indeed well described by 
our own Consul-General in Germany — Sir 
Francis Oppenheimer — who points out in 
his last report that the close alliance be- 
tween the banks and the industries in Ger- 
many creates a situation which, I use his 
very words: “must in times of international 
crisis result in general collapse.” From num- 
berless similar comments, I take the following 
from the Bourse Gazette of Berlin: “The 
policy which the government has been pur- 
suing since the first of July has inflictea on 
our commerce and our industry losses al- 
most as great as they would have suffered 
from an unsuccessful war.” 

Such an opinion may be exaggerated: that 
is not the point. The point is that financial 
opinion is already feeling this effect of 
policy. What I am saying is this. These 
nerves about which I have talked were al- 
ready acting on the organism, already be- 
ginning to affect public opinion, which in 
its turn would be bound sooner or later to 
affect the government. And indeed we have 
complete evidence that such opinion, stirred 
by these financial nerves, did very rapidly 
influence the policy of the government. Here 
is an incident typical of many similar things 
which were going on at the time, told in a 
Times telegram from Berlin. 

We were in the midst of a pessimistic 
period, and the German government had 
with evident intent been assiduously issuing 
pessimistic notes. The Times telegram was 
as follows. — 

“One consequence of the disquieting semi- 
official statements was that a considerable 
time before the opening of the Bourse nu- 
merous selling orders began to arrive, and 
there seemed every prospect of another 
heavy fall in prices. The principal banking 
institutions, however, put themselves immedi- 
ately in communication with the Foreign 
Office, and at an early hour several of the 
representatives of-the great banks, including, 
it is stated, Herr von Helfferich, director of 
the Deutsche Bank, Herr Carl Furstenburg, 
Director of the Berlwin Handelsgesellschaft, 
and the representatives of the National 
Bank and the house of Bleichroeder, were 
received at the Foreign Office by Herr Zim- 
merman, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who in reply to enquiries 
made reassuring statements of the most 
positive kind with regard to the situation. 
Encouraged by these assurances the banks 
lent their support, with the result that prices 
were maintained at a satisfactory level 
throughout the day.” 

Could we have clearer evidence that Ger- 
many had arrived at a time when its govern- 
ment was modifying its policy of aggression 
in response to those new economic needs 
that had come to make Germany dependent 



upon the financial security of its neighbors? 

How far are we removed from the glorious 
days when Bismarck could glibly talk of 
bleeding France white with the satisfactory 
assurance that not a German would be the 
poorer in consequence, and that on the con- 
trary the German state would immensely 
gain thereby. I will suggest an illustration 
of the social Law of Acceleration I have at- 
tempted to explain elsewhere: Bismarck 
was nearer to being able to apply the meth- 
ods of Attila, nearly 1,500 years removed 
from him, than we are to being able to 
apply the methods of Bismarck, from whom 
only 40 years separate us. 

I know what you will say. That it was 
not these considerations which prevented 
war, but the fact that Germany, in addition 
to the French army, nad also to face the 
British navy. But I beg you to remember 
that there have been two Morocco incidents 
in the last 10 years, and on the first occasion 
the English navy did not stand in any 
special sense behind France: and if you wiil 
examine the German financial Press of that 
period, you will find that precisely the same 
order of economic and commercial consid- 
erations which played so great a weight in 
dictating the lines of general policy in 1911, 
played also a predominant though not so 
noticeable a rdle in dictating German policy 
in 1905; “there can be no doubt,” says one 
credible French authority, “that war was 
prevented by reason of Germany’s indus- 
trial dependence upon international credit,” 
and the same authority adds this significant 
note: “the influence of this international eco- 
nomic solidarity is increasing despite our- 
selves. It has not resulted from the con- 
scious action on the part of any of us, and 
it certainly cannot be arrested by any con- 
scious action on our part.” 

I do not say that the political and mili- 
tary factors, the British navy and the rest 
of it did not count. Fifty equally well-in- 
formed persons will give 50 divergent opin- 
ions as to the respective weight of the fac- 
tors which have determined this or that ac- 
tion in the case of a government. A man 
who has lived all his life at the very centre 
of things in Germany, and who is in touch 
not only with the commercial, financial and 
journalistic worlds, but with the Court and 
with political subjects, has told me this: “1 
have watched many political developments 
and intrigues, and have shared in many; per- 
haps I have seen as much of the inside of 
German policy as any man, and you ask 
me whether the future holds war or peace; 
and I have to tell you that I do not know. 
You ask me whether Germany is in favor 
of peace, and again I have to say I do not 
know. The Emperor does not know whether 
Germany favors war or peace, though he 
personally most certainly would favor peace; 
but he cannot tell whether his efforts will 



prevail.” 
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Changing Governmental Policies. 

And yet you get people who talk of a 
country, say Germany, as though its acts 
were the outcome of a fixed opinion like that 
formed by an individual having definitely 
made up its mind to do this or to do that, 
not the expression of a body of opinion, 
subject to modification by all sorts of forces, 
a thing perpetually in a state of flux. There 
is not a government in Europe that has not 
radically changed its views on policy in 
ten years. In 1900, France was in deadly 
opposition to England. English opinion 
would hear nothing good of France and 
nothing bad of Germany. Fifteen years 
since Anglophobia was one of the dominat- 
ing factors in American foreign policy. And 
you may take the wildest expression of 
Anglophobia to be found in Germany to- 
day, and I will duplicate it by a similar out- 
burst from some prominent American of 
fifteen years since. Again, we are told that 
the Gennan government does not care a rap 
about what the financial world and the banks 
may think, and how they may suffer from 
its policy. Well, I will say nothing of the 
fact that all the evidence goes against this, 
and that the history I have just recounted 
is a direct denial of it. But surely we must 
realize that in the end the government is the 
world of affairs, in the sense that the gen- 
eral trend of its policy must sooner or later 
be determined by the interests and the ne- 
cessities of the mass of the people from 
wl\ieh it derives its power, its money, its 
general capacity' to act with efficiency and 
precision — a modern war of all things in- 
volves that capacity which must be derived 
from acting in the long run in connection 
with the great currents, economic and moral, 
of its time and people. It is not possible 
for any great state taking an active part in 
the life of the world to do otherwise. The 
state simply is powerless before these cur- 
rents. Not only has the work of the Ger- 
man people unintentionally brought to 
nought the carefully laid plans of the states- 
man, but modern Germany would have been 
impossible unless those plans had miscar- 
ried. It was Bismarck’s declared policy 
from first to last to check, by every pos- 
sible means, the economic development of 
France. She was to be blotted out as an 
economic factor in Europe. Well, if she 
had been, the wonderful development of Ger- 
man commerce in the last twenty years 
would have been impossible. 

That commerce is largely with such coun- 
tries as South America, the Near East, 
Russia, and the recent development of those 
countries which makes the large German 
trade possible is due mainly to French and 
English capital. If German statesmen had 
really been able to wipe out Germany’s 
rivals, this development of German trade 
would have been Impossible. 

And all the efforts of French statesmen 
to control these currents have, on their side, 



been just as futile. French policy was 
aimed at fortifying Russia to counterbalance 
Germany, and, with that purpose, an alliance 
with Russia was formed, an integral part of 
the understanding being that a portion of 
the immense free capital of France should 
be available for Russia. The capital was 
given with the result that German trade ii» 
Russia, thanks to development due in no 
small measure to this French capital, has 
gone up from about fifteen to forty-five 
per cent., and Germany may be said to-day 
commercially to dominate Russia. It is one 
of the great outlets for German industrial 
and commercial activity — thanks to the very 
policy which was aimed against Germany. 

And note this: that with the freedom of 
communication in every sense that now ex- 
ists In the world, it has become a material 
impossibility to prevent French money aid- 
ing German trade in one form or another. 
So long as France with a stationary popu- 
lation and large amounts of free* capital 
desires interest on her money, so long as 
the French father desires to give to his 
daughter a dot, so long, in other words, as 
France achieves in some measure those aims 
for which mainly the State exists at all, her 
money will go to the help of German trade. 

And note also how the division of labor 
which sets up as I have explained, the 
mutual dependence of nations the one upon 
the other, is not merely intensified, but actu- 
ally created, by the force of credit. We know 
that a difference of a few pence per ton in 
the cost of coal, and a few shillings in the 
cost of wheat, is sufficient to make one 
country mainly a coal producing country, 
and another mainly a wheat producing 
country, and that the establishment of that 
difference of a few pence or a few shillings 
would not have been possible, except for 
the sendees which modern credit is able to 
render to the world of commerce; but there 
is a form of division of labor — and a form 
which is most important in the circum- 
stances we are considering — directly due to 
the devices of banking. Before 1870 France 
had even a larger population than she lias 
to-day, and she was relatively to other 
countries in Europe already a wealthv and 
saving one. Yet the amount of foreign in- 
vestments made every year under the Em- 
pire was not one-tenth of the amount which 
is made to-day by a smaller population; it 
is a demonstration of how the financial fac- 
tor in the affairs of the world is growing, 
not proportionately to population, but ab- 
solutely. Multitudinous factors since the 
war — of which the extermination by war of 
the bold and adventurous type of roan is 
certainly one — have contributed to make 
France a nation of very small families, 
cautiously saving for the future, endowing 
their one son or their one daughter with a 
dot or capital, so that an immense amount 
of money is liberated for investment abroad, 
whereas, in the case of Germany a new pop- 
ulation of twenty millions have had to be 
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started in the world, and the capital thus 
called for has more than absorbed all that 
Germany could save. But it is the de- 
vices of banking which enable the two coun- 
tries to divide their labor according to their 
characteristics, one being a maker of capi- 
tal and another a user of capital. And 
because you have created this division of 
labor by virtue of the work of banking, 
you have also created that condition of de- 
pendence of the one upon the other which 
I tried to indicate at the beginning of this 
paper. The very stagnation of France 
which set free this capital is precisely the 
factor which makes it impossible for Ger- 
many to crush her. 

Xow I want you to recall for a moment 
the propositions with which 1 started this 
paper: namely, that the relations of states 
are rapidly modifying in obedience to quick- 
ly changing conditions — the greater division 
of labor set up by quicker communications, 
that this intensified division of labor sets 
up a condition of necessary interdependence 
between those who share the labor, that this 
condition of interdependence in its turn in- 
volves a necessary’ subsidence of the factor 
of physical force as between them ; that 
this subsidence of physical force not only 
weakens necessarily the role of political 
control, hut the very complexity of the 
division of labor tends to set up co-opera- 
tion in groups which cut right athwart po- 
litical frontiers, so that the political no 
longer limits or coincides with the economic; 
and that finally, partly as the cumulative 
effect of all these factors, and partly as 
the direct effect of devices born of the ne- 
cessity of co-ordinating such factors, you 
get what I may term telegraphic financial 
reaction — a condition of sensibility by 
which the organism as a whole becomes 
quickly conscious of any damage to a part; 
that the whole may be summarized in the 
statement that military force is more and 
more failing in its effect, and must finally 
become — I think it has already become — 
economically futile. Just remember those 
propositions and then recall the facts of 
the historical sketch which I have just 
given you, and ask yourself whether they 
are not confirmed in even' single detail. 

At the beginning of that story W’e find a 
marauding state inflicting all the damage 
that physical force can inflict and suffering 
itself little harm. At the end of the story 
we get a condition in which one state can- 
not inflict damage anything like as great, 
without such damage reacting disastrously 
on the state inflicting it. At the beginning 
w’e have an England which could have seen 
all its political rivals annihilated without 
damage, at the end we have an England in 
w’hich such a thing would spell starvation 
to its population; at the beginning a power 
like Spain able to exercise military force as 
fantastically as it pleased, to bleed to its 
apparent profit another people, at the end 
a condition in w’hich the use of military 



force in any such way would be fatal to 
the prosperity of the country so using it; 
at the beginning such interdependence so 
slow of growth that 5,000 years hardlj 
shows a development therein, at the end 
the interdependence growing so rapidly and 
becoming so sensitive that, having no effect 
on the policy of a great Continental State 
in the third quarter of the nineteenh century, 
it dominates that policy in the first decade 
of the twentieth. However you may test 
the general propositions I have laid down 
by the history of human development, you 
w’ill find that they stand this test absolutely. 

And they stand it because this con- 
dition w'hich I have attempted to indicate 
is not merely a condition of the rela- 
tionship of one nation to another, it is the 
essential condition of the relationship of all 
men to all other men individually; the forces 
which I have been trying to illustrate, but 
with I fear so feeble a result, and which it 
is the immense privilege of banking to have 
illustrated in a commercial form, are the 
forces which have made possible organized 
society. 

And just one word as to the immediate 
practical outcome. 

Universal Peace Xot Yet in Sight. 



Xeed I say that I do not expect universal 
peace to dawn a week next Tuesday morn- 
ing, nor do I believe that we should turn 
our “Dreadnoughts” into colliers, disband 
our army and invite the foreigners to come 
in and walk over us. But I do believe that 
a more thorough examination of the prin- 
ciples I have hinted at here will affect the 
attitude of the foreigner to us and ours to 
him, and that in the direction of these 
principles will be found finally a way out 
of the absurd “impasse” winch sheer military 
rivalry, tempered in no w’ay by rationalism, 
has landed us: that the more thorough dis- 
cussion of the facts which 1 have pointed to 
here is bound to lead to a modification of 
that public opinion which sets up this rivalry 
from which we all suffer so much. And our 
progress towards that will be measured 
above all by the rapidity with which our in- 
telligence seizes the facts of the change here 
operating. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the determining factor in progress is 
more and more this conscious adaptation of 
the organism to its environment, which 
means, in the case of society, human intelli- 
gence and the extent to w’hich that force 
guides instead of allowing itself to be over- 
ruled by prejudice, temper and bund 
passion. 

There are those, of course, w’ho win tell 
you that the whole thing is very regrettable; 
that it Is sordid that the conduct of men 
or nations should be guided by what they 
are pleased to call money considerations. 
Well, it all depends what you mean by 
money. Genuine banking must be built up 
on a* basis of the prosperity of the com- 
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munity as a whole; a condition by which 
one group can make huge profits by disaster 
to another, unhealthy speculation, booms, 
swindles, are deadly enemies of the sort of 
banking which this Institute represents. It 
stands and must stand in close alliance with 
sound trading, the prosperity of the people 
as a wliole. But what does general pros- 
perity imply? It implies all those efforts 
by which men, women and children of the 
world are fed and clothed, and housed and 
warmed. If, instead of misusing a word 
to which ancient and irrational prejudice 
attaches, one uses a little imagination and 
sees what money and banking really repre- 
sent, how different an aspect does the whole 
thing assume! Indeed, is it not plain that 
banking is going far to destroy a very an- 
cient and very pernicious illusion — a greater 
illusion than any with which I have dealt 
heretofore, namely, that there is some con- 
tradiction between interest and morality, 
that high ideals must necessarily be in con- 
flict with material advantage, that the 
higher welfare of the race is in some won- 
derful way founded upon a sacrifice of its 
material welfare. 

I know that you would not want me to 
indulge in high falutin in this matter. But 
this condition of commercial interdepend- 
ence, which is the special mark of banking 
as it is the mark of no other profession or 
trade in quite the same degree — the fact that 
the interest and the solvency of one is 
bound up with the interest and solvency of 
many; that there must be confidence in the 
due fulfilment of mutual obligation, or 
whole sections of the edifice crumble, is 
surely doing a great deal to demonstrate 
that morality after all is not founded upon 
self-sacrifice, but upon enlightened self- 
interest, a clearer and more complete un- 
derstanding of all the ties which bind us 
the one to the other. And such clearer un- 
derstanding is bound to improve, not merely 
the relationship of one group to another, 
but the relationship of all men to all other 
men, to create a consciousness which must 
make for more efficient human co-operation, 
a better human society. 

Discussion of Mr. Axgell's Paper. 

In opening the proceedings the President 
reminded the meeting that no statement, 
whether of fact or opinion, made by the 
reader of an address before the Institute 
or by any speaker in the subsequent debate, 
committed the Council of the Institute or 
its Members, nor did it imply that such 
statements necessarily had the approval of 
the Institute. 

Mr. C. Rozexraad: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, — I do not want to criticize in 
the least the paper which has been put be- 
fore you. I have read myself several papers 
before the Institute of Bankers and I know, 
therefore, how difficult it is to write a paper 
which satisfies everybody. But if I had 



to write the paper which we have just 
heard, I should have given it another title, 
I should not have caned it “the Influence 
of Banking upon International Relations,’* 
but “the Influence of International Rela- 
tions upon Banking.” For, as we have seen 
in the past, and as we see every day, the 
banking and financial operations of the na- 
tions are directly influenced by the political 
relations they entertain with other countries. 
For instance, when Germany in 1886-1887 
began a protectionist policy, leading to re- 
taliations by other nations, and relations 
with Russia became very strained, the Ger- 
man Government attempted to undermine 
the credit of the enemy, by issuing the 
decree of 10th November, 1887, by which 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, of which 
Prince Bismarck was the President, de- 
clined further to advance money on Russian 
securities. But even that decree could not 
do harm to the credit of Russia. For no 
sooner had tlie financial war commenced in 
Berlin, than Russia convinced the French 
Government and haute banque not only that 
Russian finance was sound but also that it 
was desirable to form an alliance with 
France. Now, Mr. Angell says, on page 71 
of his paper, that it was Bismarck’s de- 
clared policy from first to last to check 
by every possible means the economic devel- 
opment of France, but the above decree of 
the great Chancellor was virtually made in- 
directly -the cause of the alliance between 
France and Russia, which gave numerous 
advantages to French commerce and in- 
dustry. And if I may speak of a personal 
experience, I can give another instance that 
financial operations are influenced by po- 
litical relations. In 1888 there was a bitter 
feeling in France against Italv for having 
joined the Triple Alliance, and it was said 
that the interests of France demanded the 
abrogation of her commercial treaty with 
Italy. Having been a member of the com- 
mittee for the loan of twenty-nine million 
sterling for the abolition of the forced cur- 
rency in Italy, I was invited to go to Rome 
and to propose, in the name of a strong 
syndicate or French bankers, to take over 
an impending issue of Italian railway de- 
bentures absolutely guaranteed by the 
Italian Government, on condition that 
France would consent to renew the treaty 
of commerce with Italy. But as the bitter 
feeling on both sides of the Alps increased, 
no understanding was possible, and a finan- 
cial war between France and Italy followed 
the abrogation of the commercial treaty 
between the two countries. 

And later, when after the war in South 
Africa, the monetary and financial situa- 
tion in England was unsatisfactory, was it 
not the late King, then Prince of Wales, 
who went to Paris, created better relations 
and the “ entente cordial with France, 
which bought many millions of Consols and 
other British gilt-edged securities? 

And what do we see now since the political 
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relations between Russia and England have 
improved? That the better political under- 
standing has been followed by the creation 
of an Anglo-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 
an Anglo-Russian Bank, that Russian rail- 
ways are constructed with British capital, 
and that negotiations exist for the con- 
struction, with British capital, of railways 
in Persia, etc. 

So that, without criticizing the paper 
which has been read, I think I may say that 
the political relations influence banking, and 
that it is not banking that influences the 
political relations. 

Now, Mr. Angell says that Germany works 
with French capital, but he has not given 
the reason why France and not only France, 
but also Belgium, Switzerland, etc., lend 
money to Germany. It is because these 
nations can, constantly, obtain a higher rate 
of interest in Germany than at home. But 
we have seen in September, when Berlin 
had to give back to Paris many millions 
lent formerly by the French banks to what 
unfavorable monetary conditions, to what 
high rate of exchange in Berlin on foreign 
countries, this has' led. Even the gold point 
was reached, and as it is extremely difficult 
in Germany to obtain gold for export, the 
rate of exchange exceeded at one moment 
the gold point. 

Before sitting down I wish to point out 
that, neither in Germany nor in Austria, 
nor in France, nor in many other countries, 
do any international financial transactions 
of importance with other nations take place 
unless these nations have friendly political 
relations with the country which has to give 
the money, and no financial assistance is 
given when those relations are not good. 
One of the reasons— I say one of the rea- 
sons because there were many — why the 
Caillaux Ministry came to grief, w^as that 
he advocated the introduction of German 
securities on the French bourses. You can- 
not separate, gentlemen, politics and finance. 
Both go hand in hand, but the political re- 
lations influence the banking and financial 
operations, and not these operations the 
political relations. 

Mr. F. E. Steele: One cannot quite fol- 
low Mr. Rozenraad’s remarks with regard 
to the title of this paper. It is true that 
politics affect banking, as he says, but it 
is equally true that banking affects politics. 
It is a case of reflex action. For this reason 
the title which Mr. Angell has given to his 
paper appears to me to be at least as suit- 
able to his subject as that which Mr. Rozen- 
raad suggests. In view of the main argu- 
ment it is more suitable. 

We have looked fofward to this evening’s 
meeting, with a two-fold interest. In the 
first place we have been desirous of seeing 
in the flesh, and hearing, a writer wdiose 
w^orks have made a deep impression, not in 
this country, only, but in Europe and across 
the Atlantic. We have also been anxious 
to hear an authoritative re-statement of a 



theory which has been the subject of much 
misunderstanding and many misrepresenta- 
tions. Never, surely, has an English writer 
on social and economic subjects been so 
misunderstood since Malthus published the 
result of his investigations into the ques- 
tion of population. 

The popular idea of Mr. Angell’s theories 
is curious. “Norman Angell — the man who 
says we shall have no w'ars in future because 
every European nation has its banking sys- 
tem and its Stock Exchanges.” “Norman 
Angell — the man who tells us there is no 
need to spend money on armaments, be- 
cause war has been showm to be economically 
unsound.” “Norman Angell. Surely he has 
not survived the refutation of his theories 
furnished by the w r ar between Italy and 
Turkey over Tripoli.” And — most frequent 
of all — “The man who says that war is 
caused by greed or a desire for plunder, 
and who makes no allowance for the human 
factor; for the play of other human motives 
which lead to war.” 

As against these half-truths and whole 
misrepresentations, what, in point of fact, 
are Mr. Angell’s doctrines? Their leading 
principle is this, that the commercial ana 
financial interdependence of modem states 
is now so close that war between them is 
futile; injuring all parties — victors as well 
as vanquished. To an audience of bankers, 
there is no need to demonstrate this inter- 
dependence. The banker has one hand on 
the pulse of commerce; with the other he 
feels the heart-beats of finance. None 
knows so well as he the effect on both of 
even the approach of war; the effect on the 
buyers and sellers of goods and on the buy- 
ers and sellers of stocks and shares; and 
inasmuch as the banking interest is a pow T - 
erful one and an international one, the 
influence of bankers on international rela- 
tions is both powerful and peaceful. 

What is tne practical outcome of Mr. 
Angell’s theories as outlined in this paper 
and in his books? It is this. If nations can 
be convinced of the truth of his contentions, 
then the large class of wars arising out of 
the desire for material advantage will be- 
come less frequent and will eventually cease, 
whilst w F ars of the other class — wars pro- 
voked by jealousy, pique, vanity, and other 
motives of the kina, are far less likely to 
occur when it is realized that, successful or 
unsuccessful in the ordinary sense, econom- 
ically they spell disaster. Many men have 
preached peace. Many have used their in- 
fluence and spent their lives in advocating 
it The distinctive feature of Mr. Angell’s 
propaganda is that he brings home clearly 
and conclusively, to nations and to the in- 
dividuals who constitute them and guide 
their destinies, the fact that peace is not 
only theoretically desirable and morally 
good, but is profoundly to the interest, the 
material and financial interest, of every 
civilized nation. He carries with him not 
only the moralist and the doctrinaire, but 
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the man of business and the man in the 
street. For this service which he is render- 
ing to the community, the community is in- 
debted to him, and we, as an Institute, are 
further indebted to him for the lucid and 
interesting outline and enforcement of his 
beliefs which he has to-night placed before 
us. 

Mr. H. Bull: I have wanted for a long 
time to have the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing Mr. Norman Angell. I regard Mr. 
Angell as one of the great factors of the 
present day, and I want to express my own 
personal admiration of the work which he 
has done, now that I have got the oppor- 
tunity. I also have been greatly struck — as 
I am sure all of us have been — by the great 
lucidity and ability with which he puts his 
case. It is not always easy to put an eco- 
nomic case, but the economic case could 
not, I think, have been better put than by 
Mr. Angell in his address. 

Now, sir, as to the larger issues. I believe 
that there is really now getting inlo the 
minds of men the thought that peace is per- 
haps the greatest material interest that they 
have. The old adherents of peace were in a 
very small minority. They were apt to be 
called by very hard names in the past, and 
I dare say some of us have been guilty of 
taking the other side from that of peace 
societies. But there has come into the minds 
of everybody — of late years especially — the 
growing conviction that peace is not only the 
great interest of England, but the great in- 
terest of the world, and certainly of all 
traders; and there are no traders who are 
more deeply involved in the maintenance of 
peace than are bankers. 

I rather agree, I am bound to say, with 
the remarks which w'ere made by Mr. Rozen- 
raad as to the title; but that does not, of 
course, detract in any way from Mr. An- 
gell’s views, except that I should like so to 
frame the title as to reconcile the two views. 
I should state the title as the future influ- 
ence of banking upon international relations. 
And here I want to ask Mr. Angell a ques- 
tion, He said that it is nonsense to speak 
of the influence of bankers and those who 
handle money upon political affairs. I think 
it is true that there has been much exagger- 
ation as to the evil effects which have been 
produced upon political relations by finan- 
cial interests. But is not the time coming — 
as I think we have all discerned — those of 
us at all events w'ho have seen the inside of 
things — when the banker and the monied 
man are going to have a very considerable 
influence, and a good influence, upon the 
question of peace or war? I have often 
wondered why Mr. Angell, in that powerful 
book of his, did not more insist, if indeed he 
insisted at all, upon the great spectre which 
Wnl rise up in future before the monied 
classes when they are invited to lend their 
money for warlike purposes. There is going 
to be very clearly written in the handwriting 
on the wall a word which is called “Repu- 



diation.” If the nations are going to spend 
thousands of millions for warlike purposes, 
the people of those nations are going to be 
crushed by a w’eight of taxation which they 
simply cannot bear. To-day, even for the 
preparation of wars that do not take place, 
the nations of Europe are overburdened 
with taxation. And if it is remembered that 
we spent something like three hundred mil- 
lions upon a comparatively small war in 
South Africa, and then reflect that a great 
European war would run into thousands of 
millions, and that those thousands of mil- 
lions would constitute a debt upon which in- 
terest would have to be paid year after 
year in perpetuity, I believe the peoples of 
Europe would say this, “We know' we ought 
to pay our interest; w'e know w ? e ought to 
pay our debt; but w'e cannot. We are hu- 
man beings, and must live; we are over- 
taxed; we cannot get enough to eat; we 
cannot get enough to clothe ourselves; we 
can get no profit from our work.” I am 
forced to believe, reluctantly if you like, 
but quite certainly, that the men who And 
money for the purposes of w r ar will not get 
their money back again. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson: It is very evident that 
Mr. Norman Angell has carried this meet- 
ing almost entirdy with him. In fact, the 
only criticism that can be made on the other 
side is to point out the danger that both he 
and the meeting might be going a little too 
far from the point of view of present practi- 
cal politics. War may l>e all that he says 
as a system; but one thing which he has 
entirely overlooked is this: the responsibili- 
ties of the governments of this world to 
niantain peace in their own territories and 
the territories round about them, and espe- 
cially the responsibility of the great Powers 
of Europe to maintain peace and security. 
Let Mr. Norman Angell put himself in the 
position of a member of the British Gov- 
ernment at the present time, and ask himself 
what he would do with the army and navy 
of this country in view of the very' many 
serious possibilities which may happen even 
within the next year. If he was the head of 
the British Government, or the head of the 
British army, could he at the present mo- 
ment take upon himself the risk of putting 
in practice doctrines like this? I under- 
stand that he has already had wonderful 
success at Westminster, that he has con- 
verted at least four cabinet ministers, or 
very nearly converted them. It would be a 
great thing if he would go to Berlin and 
convert the German chancellor. That, gen- 
tlemen, is where the kind of speech that we 
have heard to-night is much more required 
than it is in this country. Remember that 
half the world is still half civilized. Take 
the case of India, for instance. If we with- 
drew', say r , half a dozen regiments from India, 
w'hat might happen? Take any part of the 
British Empire and you will see the practi- 
cal possibilities compared with which this 
brilliant address is, I say it with all respect. 
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very theoretical. It does not touch the mili- 
tary question of to-day — the question of 
what we should do with our army and our 
navy in view of possible events. 

I wish to say a word as to a practical 
question that Mr. Angell raised with regard 
to the crisis of last summer. I think his 
description of that crisis was altogether im- 
perfect. if not misleading, and that he evi- 
dently has not grasped the wnole meaning 
of it. He described it as a great crisis which 
prevented Germany going to war. Now, he 
assumes, in saying that, and I hope nobody 
will agree with him, that Germany did in- 
tend to go to war. I do not think she did. 
I do not think those diplomatists knew what 
they intended to do. What happened in 
Germany was that negotiations were carried 
on in a most secretive way, and, naturally, 
alarmed the whole of Europe, and especially 
the German people, so much that the lat- 
ter began to make runs on the savings banks. 
At the same time the French began taking 
away their money; there was an alarm natu- 
rally on the Berlin Bourses, a rumor spread 
that the country /was on the brink of war, 
and a crisis ensued. But that crisis passed 
in a few days; so I do not see what bearing 
it has on Mr. Angell’s theories. It is cer- 
tainly no proof of them. 

The President: You will not expect many 
words from me in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Norman Angell for his 
most interesting and illuminating address. 
You have already had some very interesting 
remarks made to you upon this paper, and 
I will only therefore say a few words in 
order to summarize the situation. We used, 
perhaps, to have the same idea that Bis- 
marck did in 1870 — that the economic de- 
velopment of a foreign country was neces- 
sarily a source of danger and detriment to 
our own development. I am glad to think 
that, not only have we abandoned that idea, 
but that the great commercial countries of 
the world have also abandoned it nowadays. 
There is also this point to bear in mind — 
that the ulterior political motives which led 
to wars, such as that between Germany and 
France, such as that between Austria and 
Italv, such as that which brought about a 
civil war in the United States — the political 
motives which influenced those countries in 
the past can hardlv be said to exist in the 
same measure at the present moment. It 
was, and I suppose it can still be argued, 
for instance, that it was due to the Civil 
War in the United States that the complete 
consolidation of South and North took 
place; but there do not seem to me to be 
the same political considerations possible 
now that were possible then, which induced 
and brought about those wars. 

There is, of course, no question about the 
economic waste of war. This waste has been 
a feature from time immemorial. Every- 
body will admit that. But the point which 
I think Mr. Angell brings out so forcibly is 
that it is now far and away the most pre- 



dominant fact for consideration, not only for 
the people — not only for bankers such as 
ourselves — but for the governments of all 
civilized countries under certain political cir- 
cumstances. And that is due, of course, to 
the very great development of inter-de- 
pendence between one country and another. 

There is only one other remark which I 
should like to make. We have listened to 
Mr. Norman Angell, and we have had very 
valuable remarks made upon his paper; but 
both Mr. Norman Angell and those who 
have spoken, have developed their ideas as 
if the banking element was all-important in 
this matter. But, surely, gentlemen, the 
merchants, the traders, the common people, 
the working men of this country and every 
other country, have as great an interest in- 
dividually in this question as has a banker. 
And what one wants to see, I think, is that 
these ideas of Mr. Norman Angell should 
permeate, not only the whole of our commu- 
nity, but also the whole of other communi- 
ties. It is all very well to get the bankers 
on your side, but that is not sufficient. What 
you have to do is to get the whole body of 
all the peoples in the world on your side. 
But, gentlemen, bear in mind one thing, 
and that is that until you get that thing 
done, there is, I am afraid, little prospect 
of any change in the international position 
—that is to say, war will still remain a pos- 
sibility. As long as that is the case, it 
behooves us at no point to be by any means 
slack in maintaining our position, both from a 
military and naval point of view, just as much 
as it behooves Germany, France and Italy 
and the United States and everyone else to 
do so. We all admit, we all deplore, perhaps, 
as I certainly do — the enormous amounts of 
money which are spent upon armaments. 
But until the world is converted to Mr. 
Nprman Angell’s views, it would be a crim- 
inal act on the part of the leaders of any 
nation to do anything to lay themselves 
open to attack. But let us hope that as time 
goes on, Mr. Norman Angell’s views will 
become much more known and much more 
accepted by the whole community, both here 
and on the Continent. 

Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, and I am sure you 
will all join with me in that vote of thanks, 
to Mr. Norman Angell for his address. 

Mr. Norman Angell (in reply): Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen — It is far too late 
to deal with all the various points that have 
been raised. I will not keep you three min- 
utes by the clock, but I would just like to 
say this. A great many people say to me, 
“Your theories are all right, but you should 
be saying this in Germany.” Gentlemen, 
the ideas which I combat are not English 
ideas, or German ideas, or French ideas — 
they are European ideas. The danger from 
attack resides in the force of the motive 
pushing to aggression. If other people have 
no motive, and realize that they have 
no motive, in aggression, the danger of at- 
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tack is diminshed. It is my effort to show 
these other people that the motive for ag- 
gression is not tiiere. I do not say, “Get 
rid of your army.” Maintain it. Maintain 
your navy. But do not run away with the 
impression that that is all the problem. 
That is an essential part of it, if only for 
the purpose of gaining time. But another 
essential part is that we should clarify our 
ideas on this matter, so that we shall get a 
saner, a better, a European opinion which 
will enable us to discuss this question like 
reasonable men. One critic to-night has been 
very eloquent in suggesting that these are 
vague theories, and of no practical import. 
I desire to be entirely courteous, but he does 
not happen to have read my book. A great 
many of my critics do not happen to have 
read my book. He referred, for instance, 
to IndiL In my book I have made a clear 
distinction as to problems like India and the 
European problem. I point out that for 
long periods we shall have military forces. 



or rather police forces, properly speaking, 
whilst perhaps half the world is still in the 
hands of uncivilized men. We must have 
force to maintain order in India. But we 
need not have force to maintain order in 
Germany, and Germany need not have force 
to maintain order in England; and you 
cannot approximate an army which is used 
for purposes like that, for which our army 
is used in India, to the problem of armaments 
which confronts us in Europe. The two are 
quite distinct, and it is the confusion be- 
tween these two which gives rise to so many 
dangerous illusions. 

I will not keep you a moment longer. I 
merely want to say how deeply I have been 
touched by the fact that an institution, 
bound as yours is, to give politics a wide 
berth, have asked a man with a theory which 
is still to some extent unpopular to coine 
and talk about it to you, and above all, I 
am very grateful for the indulgence which 
you have shown me. 



THROUGH LACK OF CONFIDENCE 



By Duncan Francis Young 



AS the painstaking cashier counted 
** out the money that closed the ac- 
count and placed the check on the can- 
celling file, he said: 

“When this little stir passes over I 
shall be pleased to have you call and 
leave your money with us once more/* 

“I believe I am as capable of taking 
care of my money as you are able to 
take care of yours and mine, too," the 
Man who had reached the foolish age 
of knowledge replied ; and gathering 
up his remaining dollars he sauntered 
out, self-satisfaction plainly pictured 
on his face. 

It was during the year 1907. Repre- 
sentatives of all the banks in the county 
had met and agreed to limit the amount 
of cash to be paid over the counter to 
each depositor to fifty dollars a day. 
This was deemed sufficient for the needs 
of the most active business man, and 
the decision was made for the benefit 
of ail concerned. But the fright pro- 
duced by the limitation caused many, 
who did not need the money, to draw 
their regular allowance anyhow, the 



Man making no secret of his determi- 
nation to draw regularly until he got 
all of his money out, when he would 
become his own banker for the future. 

The bank in question was a strong 
little institution in an agricultural sec- 
tion of the South. It had done a very 
satisfactory business, and was progress- 
ing nicely. The clientele of the bank 
consisted of farmers in the main, many 
of them well fixed financially. Many 
a man in slouched hat and checked 
shirt had as much as one thousand dol- 
lars in the bank, and as soon as rumors 
began to circulate, each one went to the 
cashier, in whom they had unbounded 
confidence, and questioned him regard- 
ing the real situation. Most of them 
went away satisfied, some of the smaller 
depositors, curious enough, being the 
most disgruntled. The Man had five 
hundred dollars on deposit, an amount 
much above the average. He was not 
demonstrative, but he was determined, 
and when he finally drew his little re- 
mainder from the bank he carried his 
influence and good will with him. 
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A few days after the Man left the 
Rank in such a complicated frame of 
mind he again silently, sadly entered 
the building. The small knot of people 
stood about waiting their turn to de- 
posit or cash a small check. On the 
•counter, far removed from outside dan- 
ger, but clearly in view, were large 
packages of money. Behind the cash- 
ier was a big, strong vault, and within 
the vault and behind the massive steel 
outer door was a large time-lock safe. 
Through the grating of the heavy day 
gate could be seen great heaps of sil- 
ver. Over the receiving teller’s window 
hung a platinum sign, reading: “In- 

jured against burglary by the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co.” The Man’s eager 
eyes took in all these signs of safety. 
He watched the deft fingers of the 
cashier as he fingered the bills before 
entering a deposit or paying a check. 

The crowd passed on, and it came 
the Man’s turn to be waited upon. The 
cashier smiled upon him as though noth- 
ing but the most pleasant relations had 
always existed between them. With a 
gracious bow he inquired: 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

“Have you changed a hundred-dollar 
bill in the last few days?” the Man in- 
quired, his hands a-tremble, as he 
leaned upon the marble board on the 
cash counter. 

“No, I have not. I have not handled 
a hundred-dollar bill since I gave you 
that one for smaller bills some days 
ago.” 

The Man gave a deep sigh and 
turned to go out. 

“Why did you ask?” inquired the 
cashier, thinking the other had lost 
some of his money or been robbed. 

The Man seemed undecided. 

“You know I have always told you 
that money was safer in the bank than 
on your person or in your house,” con- 
tinued the cashier. “In keeping money 
about you run the risk of being robbed, 
of losing it out of your pocket or hav- 
ing it burned.” 

“I have always taken care of those 
points,” replied the other, decidedly. 



As he said this he looked at the cash- 
ier’s long, slender, soft fingers. Then 
he again turned to leave. 

“Can I do anything for you?” the 
cashier again asked, curious to know 
what was troubling the Man. 

“Well,” responded the other, a grim 
look on his face, “if anybody comes in 
to change a hundred-dollar bill please 
let me know.” 

“My dear sir,” the cashier said, “if 
there is anything wrong let me know 
now, so that I can have any person 
whom I think is not entitled to a hun- 
dred-dollar bill arrested on suspicion.” 

“Well, the fact of the business is 
this,” and the Man ground his teeth as 
he proceeded. “I intended to give a 
man twenty-five dollars, selecting what 
I thought to be two tens and a five. 
When I looked over my money later I 
found that I had given him a ten, a five 
and a hundred-dollar bill. I taxed 
him about this later, but he denied that 
I had given him a hundred-dollar bill, 
and I had no way of proving it.” 

“And yet in all the years you have 
dealt with us you have never lost a 
penny.” 

“That is true,” the Man replied, 
sadly. 

“Had you been in position to use 
your check book as formerly this loss 
would not have occurred, nor was there 
any good reason why you should have 
cut yourself off from your safeguarded 
method of doing business. Am I not 
right?” 

The Man moved uneasily, looked at 
the vault and safe, the sign and then 
at the cashier’s fingers, and running his 
hand into his pocket, said: 

“You are right. I was foolish. Keep 
this for me,” and he placed a wad of 
money on the marble slab. 

When the pass book was handed to 
him there was written the amount of 
his deposit, $385.00. There were but 
three who knew where the other 
$115.00 was, and that $90.00 was lost 
through lack of confidence. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 



COLLECTIONS 

SENDING CHECK TO DRAWEE BURDEN 

OF PROOF. 

Supreme Court of North Dakota, Dec. 11, 
1911. 

PICKETT VS. THOMAS J. BAIRD 1NV. CO. 

As the bank on which a cheek is drawn 
is not a suitable agent to collect from it- 
self, a bank remitting a check for collection 
should not send the same to the drawee. 
A rule or custom of banks to collect checks 
in this mode would not be good. Where a 
check, good when drawn, is so forwarded 
and not collected, the bank transmitting 
the check has the burden of showing that 
its customer has not suffered injury. 

T^HIS action was brought to recover 
the amount of a check drawn on 
the People's State Bank of Lakota, and 
deposited with the defendant, which 
forwarded the same direct to the drawee 
bank for payment. 

Bruce, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The chief ground of com- 

plaint is that the plaintiff, Pickett, gave 
the check to the First National Bank 
of Duluth for collection, and that that 
bank, acting as the agent of plaintiff, 
instead of sending the same to the other 
local bank, the National Bank of 
Lakota, for collection in cash, sent it 
to the drawee of the check, the People’s 
State Bank. There can be no question 
as to the strength and conclu^iveness of 
this contention. 

The law is well settled that a collect- 
ing bank “must not transmit its checks 
or bills directly to the bank or party 
by whom payment is to be made, with 
request that remittances be made there- 
for; it being considered that no firm, 
bank, corporation, or individual can be 
deemed a suitable agent, in contempla- 
tion of law, to enforce, in behalf of 
another, a claim against itself. 

(The Court here cited a number of 
cases.) 
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Nor can there be any question that 
the Duluth bank was the agent of the 
plaintiff, Pickett, and that the negli- 
gence of this bank would be attributed 
to its principal. (Bank vs. Johnson, 
supra; Interstate Bank vs. Bingo, 72 
Kan. 1 16.) 

The only possible contention that ap- 
pellant can put forward is that there is 
nothing to show that if the check had 
been sent to the other bank in Lakota 
for collection and presented for pay- 
ment that payment would have been 
made in cash. On this question, how- 
ever, the burden of proof is, under the 
authorities, upon the party guilty of 
the primary negligence to negative the 
presumption of injury, and where due 
presentment is not made the burden of 
proof is upon the holder of the check 
to show that the drawer has not suf- 
fered injury. 

Nor do we believe that any usage or 
custom among the banks, even if proved, 
would, as far as the respondent, the 
Baird Investment Company, is con- 
cerned, change the rule. The Baird In- 
vestment Company certainly had the 
right to rely upon the general rule of 
law, at any rate, without proof of a 
knowledge by it of the custom, and an 
express or implied consent thereto. 
(Minneapolis Sash & Door Company 
vs. Bank, 76 Minn. 136; Am. Exch. 
Ntl. Bank vs. Metropolitan National 
Bank, 71 Mo. App. 451.) 

The authorities just cited, indeed, 
even go so far as to hold that any 
such custom would be unreasonable and 
void and such is undoubtedly the gen- 
eral rule. 

All authorities agree that, in order 
that such a custom may be pleaded 
and taken advantage of, it must be 
proved to have been a ^custom which was 
general and well known, or consented 
to by the drawer of the check ; and 
there is no proof whatever of such a 
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custom or consent in the record before 
us. 

The only evidence upon the point is 
to be found in the testimony of Mr. 
Drake, the cashier of the other, the 
National Bank of Lakota, and he testi- 
fied that he spoke solely from his own 
experience “as cashier of the National 
Bank here in Lakota, and that he never 
had any experience in any other bank; 
that it was a frequent occurrence for 
his bank to receive checks that were 
drawn on it, sent to it direct by the 
terminal bank, but that, except in the 
case of correspondent banks, such col- 
lections were usually sent for collection 
to other banks than the drawee; or, at 
any rate, all items in a town were sent 
to some one bank in that town, regard- 
less of whom they were drawn on. 
There is, in this testimony, no proof of 
a custom which would bind the re- 
spondent. 



CHECK 

AS ASSIGNMENT RIGHTS OF PAYEE. 

Supreme Court of Minnesota, Jan. 26, 1912. 

WASGATT VS. FIRST NAT. BANK OF BLUE EARTH. 

A cheek on a bank in which the drawer 
has funds subject to check is an assignment 
of such funds of the drawer to the amount 
of the check, which assignment is complete 
as between the drawer and payee when the 
check is given, and complete as between the 
payee or holder and the bank when the check 
is presented for payment. Upon such pres- 
entation, the bank, unless its right to pay 
has been taken away by some occurrence 
before presentation, is legally bound to pay 
the check.* 

T>UNN, 1 7. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : The record presents square- 
ly the mooted question whether a check 
on a bank, given for only a part of the 



* This rule does not apply in any State 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law has 
been adopted; for that statute provides that 
“a check of itself does not operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds to the 
credit of the drawer with the bank, and the 
bank is not liable, unless and until it ac- 
cepts or certifies the check." 



funds of the drawer on deposit, is an 
assignment pro tanto as between the 
drawer and the payee, and as between 
the payee and the bank when the check 
is presented for payment. This ques- 
tion is an open one in this State. 

Two propositions are, however, set- 
tled by our decisions. The first is that 
a bill of exchange or draft, payable 
generally, and not out of any particu- 
lar fund or debt, will not amount, be- 
fore acceptance, to an assignment to 
the holder of funds in the hands of the 
drawee belonging to the drawer, or of a 
debt due from the former to the latter. 

The second is that a draft for the 
whole of a particular specified fund or 
debt, or a check on a bank for the 
whole of the fund on deposit to the 
credit of the drawer, amounts in equity 
to an assignment of such fund or debt, 
even without acceptance. (Lewis vs. 
Traders’ Bank, SO Minn. 134; Varley 
vs. Sims, 100 Minn. SSL) 

But upon the question whether a 
check drawn for part of the funds of 
the drawer is an assignment pro tanto, 
the authorities outside of this State are 
in hopeless conflict, and while the ques- 
tion was discussed at some length by 
this court in Northern Trust Co. vs. 
Rogers, 60 Minn. 208, and in Varley 
vs. Sims, we have never decided it. It 
was said by Justice Brown in the Var- 
ley Case that “it is probable that the 
reasoning of those courts holding to the 
position that a check operates, between 
the parties, as an assignment pro tanto, 
is the better law, and should be adopt- 
ed.” This statement, while not a deci- 
sion, indicates the views held by the 
court on the question, and the full and 
able arguments in this case convince us 
that the views so indicated are sound. 

The question has been so often and 
so thoroughly discussed that an extend- 
ed ooinion is unnecessary. The rule 
that an order, bill of exchange, or draft 
drawn by a creditor on his debtor for 
a part of the debt is not an assignment 
pro tanto rests upon the basis that the 
debtor cannot be subjected to several 
actions by different parties to recover 
portions of one debt. 
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The rule is wholly for the protection 
of the debtor. When he consents to 
the splitting up of the debt, the basis 
for the rule disappears, whether the 
consent is in the form of an acceptance 
when the order or draft is presented, 
or in any other form. The relation 
between a bank and its depositor is that 
of debtor and creditor. The bank 
agrees, when the relation is created, to 
pay the checks of the depositor when 
presented, whether drawn for the whole 
or a part of the deposit. It is the 
universal understanding between banks 
and their depositors arising from the 
customs of trade that the checks of the 
latter are to be paid upon presentation. 
(Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
[4th Ed.] § 1638.) The objection that 
there is no privity between the bank 
and the payee or holder of the check 
is without substance under the modern 
rule that a person in whose favor a con- 
tract is made may sue upon it, though 
not a party to it, and such objection 
entirely disappears when the check is 
presented for payment. 

By that act the payee and the bank 
are brought in privity, and the right 
of the payee against the bank is com- 
plete. Without further discussion of 
and authorities, or of the reasons for and 
against the so-called “new doctrine/’ 
we hold that a check on a bank in which 
the drawer has funds on deposit subject 
to check is an assignment of such funds 
of the drawer to the amount of the 
check, which assignment is complete as 
between the drawer and payee when the 
check is given, and complete as between 
the payee or holder and the bank when 
the check is presented for payment. 
Upon such presentation the bank, un- 
less its right to pay has been taken 
away by some occurrence before pres- 
entation, is legally bound to pay the 
check. 

When, therefore, the check was pres- 
ented to the defendant bank in this 
case, it became legally obligated to pay 
it. It is unnecessary, in view of the 
holding, to decide whether there was an 
acceptance of the check by defendant 
bank. 



TRUST COMPANY 



REPRESENTATIONS BY OFFICER — LIABIL- 
ITY FOR. 

Court of Appeals of New York, Nov. 21, 
1911. 



DAV1DGE VS. GUARDIAN TRUST CO. 

Where a trust company which is trustee 
under a mortgage given to secure the bonds 
of a corporation, is not interested in the 
funds, and has no duty to perform with re- 
spect to their sale, an officer of the trust 
company cannot bind by a statement made 
to a prospective purchaser of the bonds that 
they are first mortgage bonds. 



'T'HIS action was brought to recover 
damages sustained by the plaintiff 
upon the purchase of certain bonds is- 
sued under a mortgage made to the 
Guardian Trust Company as trustee. 
The question involved arose upon the 
admission of testimony respecting an 
alleged conversation with the vice-pres- 
ident of the trust company, in which he 
was said to have stated that the bonds 
were first mortgage bonds. 

Chase, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : The powers of a trust company 

are expressly defined by statute, and 
such powers and also the unexpressed 
and incidental powers possessed by a 
corporation were considered by this 
court in Gause vs. Commonwealth 
Trust Co., 196 N. Y. 184, 89 N. E. 
476, 24 L. R. A. (N. S.) 967, and in 
that case, in speaking of the power of 
a trust company, the court say: “The 

Legislature intended, and the public in- 
terests demand, that trust companies 
shall be confined, not only within the 
words, but also within the spirit, of the 
statutory provision which declares that 
a corporation shall not possess or ex- 
ercise any corporate powers not given 
by law or not necessary to the exercise 
of the powers so given. Such authority 
does not permit a trust company to 
enter into speculative and uncertain 
schemes or, unless under peculiar cir- 
cumstances not disclosed in this case, 
become the guarantor of the indebted- 
ness or business of others." Page 155. 
It is not shown that the defendant was 
in any way interested in the improve- 
ment company or the bonds to secure 
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which the trust mortgage was given, or 
that it was to receive a commission or 
pecuniary advantage by the sale of the 
bonds. The bonds sold to the plaintiff 
had previously been certified and deliv- 
ered to the improvement company, and 
at the time of the sale were apparently 
owned by Russell, w T ho was, so far as 
appears, in no way connected with 
either party to the trust mortgage ex- 
cept as the owner of such bonds se- 
cured thereby. 

The defendant’s duties as trustee are 
stated in the trust mortgage and are 
substantially confined to the following: 
(1) The authentication of the bonds by 
a certificate thereon; (2) the delivery 
of the bonds to the treasurer of the im- 
provement company upon its written 
order; (3) the execution of releases of 
lots upon payment of amounts as speci- 
fied in the mortgage; (4) the registra- 
tion of bonds; (5) the foreclosure of 
the mortgage upon default if properly 
indemnified; (6) the payment of prior 
mortgages as provided in the twentieth 
paragraph of said mortgage if money 
for such payment is paid to it by the 
improvement company as provided by 
said paragraph. 

The defendant was not required by 
the trust mortgage, nor, so far as ap- 
pears from the facts disclosed was it 
authorized by statute or otherwise, to 
make representations to prospective 
purchasers as to the value of the bonds 
or to insure the title to the mortgaged 
property or the relative priority of the 
trust mortgage upon the improvement 
company’s real property. 

There is no presumption of law that 
Robinson as a vice-president of the de- 
fendant had authority to make false or 
other representations to the plaintiff in 
regard to the priority of the trust mort- 
gage as a lien upon the improvement 
company’s property. The record does 
not include the charter or by-laws of 
the defendant. No evidence was given 
of any action taken by the defendant 
through its board of directors relating 
in any way to the matters under con- 
sideration. 

All that the record discloses of acts 
by Robinson in connection with the im- 



provement company’s transactions is 
the fact that he executed the trust mort- 
gage on behalf of the defendant; a let- 
ter written by him to a third person 
purporting to be in behalf of the de- 
fendant, but for what purpose does not 
appear, in which he says, “We have ac- 
cepted the trusteeship after securing 
the services of a competent real estate 
appraiser and it is his opinion that the 
property covered by the mortgage is 
ample security for the same;” the con- 
versation with the plaintiff and a sim- 
ilar conversation with a third person in 
no way associated with the plaintiff. It 
is quite unnecessary to consider the • 
competency of the letter because the 
court found that the statement therein 
was not shown to be false and the con- 
versation with the third person is not 
competent as will appear, among other 
reasons, from what we say regarding 
the conversation with the plaintiff. 

It is now claimed that Robinson had 
apparent authority to act in all matters 
relating to the improvement company, 
and that authority for the defendant to 
make the representations to the plaint- 
iff is found in the trust mortgage itself. 
We do not agree with such contention. 

Purchasers of bonds are expressly re- 
ferred therein to the mortgage for a 
statement of the property pledged, the 
nature of the security, the rights of the 
holders of said bonds, and the condi- 
tions upon which the bonds are secured 
and issued. The reference in the bonds 
is to the mortgage, and not to the de- 
fendant as the trustee for the mortgage 
bondholders. The trust mortgage was 
delivered to the defendant, and pre- 
sumably was in its possession, and the 
plaintiff as a bondholder doubtless 
could have asked the defendant to show 
him the mortgage for the purpose of 
ascertaining, so far as it could be as- 
certained from the mortgage itself, any 
of the facts for a statement of which 
the bond referred to said mortgage. 

The plaintiff did not ask the defend- 
ant to see the mortgage, nor did he ask 
for the contents of the mortgage as 
such. Indeed, he testified that he did 
not assume that the mortgage was in 
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the defendant’s possession. The ques- 
tion by the plaintiff was an incidental 
and collateral one, entirely disconnected 



from any duty imposed upon the de- 
fendant as a trustee under the mort- 
gage. 



NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 



STOP PAYMENT ON BILL OF 
EXCHANGE 

BANKS AND BANKING INDORSEMENT 

BY PAYEE TO BANK PRESENTMENT 

THROUGH CLEARING HOUSE DELAY 

. FAILURE OF DRAWEE BANK ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF, AS DEBTOR RIGHTS AGAINST 

INDOR8ER ABSENCE OF EVIDENCE TO 

RENDER INDOR8ER SUBJECT TO U8AGE8 
OF CLEARING HOU8E. 

Sterling Bank of Canada vs. Laughlin (3 O. 

W. N, — 643). 

An appeal by the plaintiffs from the 
judgment of the Third Division Court in 
the County of Peel, dismissing an action to 
recover the amount of a draft for $115.50 
upon the Farmers Bank of Canada, in 
favor of the defendant, and indorsed by her 
to the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs paid the 
amount to the defendant; but, owing to the 
Farmers Bank of Canada stopping pay- 
ment, the draft was not honored when pre- 
sented for payment through the Toronto 
clearing house. 

JUDGMENT (Boyd, C.; Latchford 
** and Middleton, JJ.) : The judg- 
ment of the Court was delivered by 
Boyd, C. 

I think the judgment should not be 
disturbed. Treating this as an isolated 
transaction, the defendant is not in any 
way to blame. She sells the draft from 
the Fanners Bank and indorses it to 
the plaintiffs at Alton in order to re- 
ceive its value. She* knows nothing 
more of the transaction, and funds 
were then in the Farmers Bank avail- 
able for its payment; but the plaintiff 
failed to collect the amount from the 
Farmers Bank because of their failure 
to pay on December 19- 

She received the money on Decem- 
ber 16, and the draft was forwarded to 
the Toronto office of the Sterling Bank 
on the same day, and was received at 
8.30 a. m. on the morning of the 



seventeenth, too late to be sent to the 
clearing house that day, which was 
Saturday. It went through the clear- 
ing house at ten a. m. on Monday, and 
was received by the Farmers Bank and 
stamped as their property on the nine- 
teenth. 

This indicated a change in the rela- 
tions of the two banks, which, I think, 
may be properly considered as exon- 
erating the defendant from any liabil- 
ity to refund the money to the Sterling 
Bank. There is no evidence given that 
she is or was aware of or is to be bound 
by the dealings sanctioned as between 
the banks by their voluntary association 
in the clearing-house system. That is a 
matter not binding per se on the public 
unless it can be assumed or proved that 
the party sought to be charged has 
been dealing with the bank subject to 
the usages of the clearing house. No 
such evidence was given in this case, 
and the inference to be drawn from 
what was in evidence was, that the 
Farmers Bank had become debtor to 
the plaintiffs for this instrument. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 



UNCERTAINTY OF COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 



PROMISSORY NOTE FORM OF LIEN 

NOTE PROPERTY IN GOODS S0LD PASS- 
ING TO VENDEE UPON PAYMENT 

NON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 

Molsons Bank vs. Howard (3 O. W. X., 
— 661). 

The facts of this case appear sufficiently 
from the judgment. 

JUDGMENT (Widdifield, Co. CJ .) : 
The judgment was on an appeal 
from the trial Judge; and, because it 
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disposes, very briefly, of the questions 
raised in the plaintiffs' argument, will 
stand quoting in full: 

“It appears upon the face of the in- 
strument that the defendant’s obliga- 
tion to the Williams Mower and Reaper 
Company, the assignor of the plaintiff, 
was upon the sole condition and con- 
sideration that the reaper therein men- 
tioned as belonging to the company, 
the possession of which was condition- 
ally delivered to him, should, by a 
proper transfer of title from the com- 
pany, become his absolute property, 
whenever and as soon as the said obli- 
gation was fulfilled in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. 

“It is also expressly provided that 
the title and ownership of the reaper 
should remain in the company until full 
payment of the so-called note and in- 
terest, and that the delivery of the 
property at the time was subject to this 
condition, and to the right of the com- 
pany to retake possession at any time 
it might deem itself insecure. 

“Defendant’s promise, therefore, was 
not an absolute and unconditional one 
to be kept in any event; for it de- 
pended upon the contingency of an ob- 
servance by the company of the sole 
condition on which it rested, that an 
absolute transfer of the property with 
good title would be made whenever the 
promise was performed. The promise 
of payment and the implied obligation 
to transfer the title were mutual; and, 
as each was the sole condition for the 
other, and both were to be performed 
at the same time, they were concurrent 
conditions of the same agreement, in 
the nature of mutual conditions prece- 
dent, so that inability or refusal to per- 
form one would excuse performance 
as to the other. (Benjamin on Sales, 
pp. 451, 580.) 

“If, prior to any default on the part 
of the defendant, the company had re- 
taken possession of the property and 
disposed of it, so that, upon the ma- 
turity of the defendant’s obligation, an 
observance of the condition on its part 
had become impossible, there can be no 
doubt that, under such circumstances, 
2 



no action could have been maintained 
against him upon his promise. 

“An obligation of this character is 
altogether too uncertain to serve the 
purpose of commercial paper as the 
representative of money in business 
transactions. It carries into the hands 
of every holder notice of the existence 
of a condition that may result in de- 
feating any recovery upon it, and, 
therefore, cannot have afforded to it 
the privileges attaching to that kind of 
paper.’’ 

This action will be dismissed with 
costs. 



PROMISSORY NOTE WITHOUT 
CONSIDERATION 

SALE OF WORTHLESS SHARES MISREPRE- 
SENTATIONS DEFENCE TO ACTION ON 

NOTE BY INDORSEES FOR VALUE IN- 

DORSEMENT ON NOTE RESTRICTING 
NEGOTIABILITY NOTICE TO TRANS- 
FEREES INDORSEMENT PART OF CON- 
TRACT BETWEEN MAKER AND PAYEE 

TRANSFEREES TAKING SUBJECT TO 
EQUITIES. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce vs. Gillis. 

Action to recover the amount of a pro- 
missory note made by the defendant on De- 
cember 1, 1906, payable to the order of the 
International Snow Plough Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, five months after the 
date thereof, for the sum of $1,000, with in- 
terest as six per cent, per annum. 

TT appears that this note and other 
*■* notes were transferred to the plaint- 
iffs under a general letter of hypothe- 
cation, under seal, of the International 
Snow Plough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, signed by the president 
and secretary. 

It was admitted that this note was 
delivered to the plaintiffs before its 
maturity. 

This note was given for shares in the 
company — as were many other notes. 
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Actions were brought by the plaintiffs 
upon some of the other notes. 

The defense relied upon in the pres- 
ent case is, that, by reason of an in- 
dorsement upon the note made at the 
time of making the same, the plaintiffs 
took the note subject to all the equities 
as between the maker and the company. 

The facts are shortly as follows: A 
person named Pigou, who was a can- 
vasser for the sale of stock in the 
company, solicited the defendant, and, 
upon certain representations made to 
him, induced him to promise to buy ten 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
and to give the note sued upon there- 
for. The canvasser prepared the note 
and offered it to the defendant for his 
signature. The defendant took the 
paper, and wrote upon the back of it, 
close to the right hand end of the 
paper, these words: “Note to be held 

by E. J. Litt until due.” Mr. Litt was 
then the secretary of the company. The 
canvasser (Pigou) would not accept the 
note with that endorsement without Mr. 
Litt’s consent, so he, Pigou, took the 
paper not signed as a note, but in- 
dorsed as stated, to Mr. Litt, and asked 
him if he would be satisfied to accept 
the note for stock with these words 
upon it. Mr. Litt was satisfied. The 
paper was then taken back to the de- 
fendant, and he signed it. 

Judgment (Britton, L.): I find as 
a fact that this indorsement was part 
of the original contract of the defend- 
ant for the purchase by him of stock 
in the Internationl Snow Plough Mfg. 
Co., Limited. If it was, then the de- 
fenses raised by the defendant are 
available to him in this action. It was 
hardly questioned by the plaintiffs that, 
if the law. allowed the defendant to at- 
tack the consideration of the note and 
show fraud and misrepresentation in 
the sale of stock to him, the defendant 
was entitled to succeed. I find that the 
defense as pleaded by the defendant 
was made out. 

It was contended by the plaintiffs 
that, as this memorandum was not 
signed by the defendant, it was of no 
avail. The plaintiffs had no notice or 



knowledge of the actual contract or of 
it being part of the contract on which 
the note was accepted. It was argued 
that the plaintiffs had no right to as- 
sume that the indorsement was put 
there by the maker of the note. It 
might have been put there by Litt him- 
self or by any person in whose custody 
the note might be. The material fact 
is, that the indorsement, as placed 
there, was part of the contract in re- 
gard to the giving of the note. The 
intention was that the indorsement was 
to guard against Litt or the company 
disposing of the note before it became 
due to any person who would become a 
holder for value. 

Swaisland vs. Davidson, 3 O. R. 320, 
seems expressly in point. The effect 
of the indorsement was “to preserve 
to the maker all defences and equities 
as against the first holder, and volun- 
teers under him.” The indorsement 
thus qualifies the negotiability of the 
note, and, as affecting its commercial 
character, forms a material part of each 
of them. 

I cannot usefully add anything fur- 
ther to what was stated by the learned 
Chancellor in his judgment in the case 
cited. 

Upon the evidence, the defendant 
would have a good defence against the 
International Snow Plough Mfg. Com- 
pany, Limited. There was absolutely 
no consideration for the note. The 
stock scrip was worthless paper. The 
company had no assets worth mention- 
ing — it was not a going concern. The 
note was obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion, which could be characterized only 
as fraudulent. The plaintiffs* man- 
ager who accepted the note did not 
notice the indorsement mentioned. I 
am not surprised at that. There was, 
in my opinion, a deliberate attempt to 
obscure it by the stamp of the company 
in their indorsement of the note to the 
plaintiffs. In my opinion, that makes 
the difference. The defendant is not 
to blame for that. 

The action should be dismissed, and 
with costs. 
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COLLECTIONS — NOTE PAYABLE 
AT BANK— COLLECTING AGENT 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 19, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Will you kindly answer through the 
columns of The Bankers Magazine the 
following questions. It has been the custom 
for banks in this city holding notes payable 
at the other local banks, to send these notes 
for collection to the respective banks where 
they are payable, a w'eek or two in advance 
of maturity, and if not paid at maturity, 
the paying bank to protest the item. It is 
also the custom to allow the maker all of 
the maturity day in which to pay the note. 

Section No. 4257 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law of this State provides, 
“Where the instrument is made payable at a 
bank, it is equivalent to an order to the 
bank to pay the same for the account of the 
principal debtor thereon.” 

Section No. 4245 provides, “Where the in- 
strument is payable at a bank, presentment 
for payment must be made during banking 
hours, unless the person to make payment 
has no funds there to meet it at any time 
during the day, in which case presentment 
at any hour before the bank is closed on 
that day is sufficient.” 

First. Is the paying bank a proper agent 
to collect or protest such notes, when the 
collecting bank is in the same city, and can 
readily present the item for payment at ma- 
turity? 

Second. Can the collecting bank, at ma- 
turity, properly present a note to the pay- 
ing bank at any time during banking hours , 
demand payment and protest if not paid 
when presented, although the reason for re- 
fusing payment be, “That the maker has 
until the close of banking hours”? 

Third. Following the present method of 
presenting notes for payment, if the maker 
of the note has sufficient funds to his credit 
upon the opening of the bank on the ma- 
turity day, and the bank holds the note for 
payment, does it become the duty of the 
paying bank to at once charge this note to 
his account or may it allow the maker to 
check out the funds, and at the close of 
banking hours protest the item for insuffi- 
cient funds? 

Fourth. If the paying bank allows the 
maker of the note to check out his funds 
(which are sufficient to pay the note it has 
in its hands) and protest the item for non- 
payment, can the endorsers be held in case 
the maker becomes a bankrupt the next 
day ? Subscriber. 

Answer: The rules respecting pre- 

sentment of a note payable at a bank 



are not different from those which ap- 
ply in other cases, except that such a 
note must be presented during banking 
hours, while paper payable elsewhere 
may be presented at any reasonable 
hour on a business day. 

There is no rule which gives the 
maker until the close of banking hours 
to provide the funds to meet the note, 
but the holder has the right to make 
presentment at any time during bank- 
ing hours, whether this is immediately 
after the bank opens in the morning or 
immediately before it closes in the af- 
ternoon, or at some intervening hour. 

As a matter of convenience, a bank 
receiving from a customer or another 
bank a note made payable there usually 
holds the same until the close of bank- 
ing hours before returning it as un- 
paid ; but this is merely by way of 
favor to the maker; it is not something 
he has a right to demand. 

By the terms of the Negotiable* In- 
struments Law an instrument made pay- 
able at a bank is equivalent to an or- 
der to the bank to pay the same for the 
account of the principal debtor there- 
on. (Sec. 87, Coun. Act.) So far as 
the bank is concerned, it is equivalent 
to a check, and where such a note is 
sent to the bank at which it is payable, 
the legal situation is the same as if the 
instrument had been a check drawn on 
that bank. 

Such bank, therefore, is not strictly 
a collection agent, it is the person re- 
quired to make payment for the account 
of the maker. So far, then, as that 
bank is concerned it would no more be 
under obligation to exercise diligence 
for the protection of the holder of the 
note than it would be bound to protect 
the holder of a check drawn by the 
same customer; and there would seem 
to be no legal theory upon which it 
could be held liable for paying the 
checks in preference to the note. 

As to whether the bank which re- 
ceived the note for collection would be 
liable to the holder for adopting this 
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mode of collecting the paper would de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the 
case. 

In a number of decisions it has been 
held that the bank which, by the terms 
of the paper, is required to pay the 
same is not a suitable agent to which 
to transmit the paper, even when pay- 
ment is to be made in another place 
(Merchants Nat. Bank vs. Goodwin, 
109 Pa. St. 422; Drovers Nat. Bank 
vs. Provision Co. 117 L. 100; First 
Nat. Bank vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 56 
Fed. Rep. 957; German Nat. Bank vs. 
Burn, 12 Col. 539), and, of course, 
this rule would apply with much 
stronger reason to a case where there is 
no necessity for employing any agent 
at all. 

In such case, therefore, the bank tak- 
ing the paper for collection would be 
liable to the holder if he could show 
that the note would have been paid had 
that bank itself presented the same. 
As to the endorsers, all that is neces- 
sary to charge them with liability is to 
show that the note was presented at 
some time during banking hours, and 
due notice of dishonor given; and the 
fact that other paper had been paid by 
the bank in preference to the note 
would be no defence to them. 



SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY— LIA- 
BILITY FOR DESTROYED 
SECURITIES 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: As a matter of information, can you 
tell me to what extent the Equitable Com- 
pany would have been liable, in case the 
securities in the safe deposit boxes had been 
destroyed? A Subscriber. 

Answer: We infer that this question 
relates to the liability of the Safe De- 
posit Company located in the Equitable 
Building rather than to the liability of 
the Equitable- Assurance Society, which 
owned the building and leased certain 
portions of it to this company. It has 



never been held that a Safe Deposit 
Company warrants that its vaults and 
boxes are indestructible or fire-proof 
under any and all conditions, and the 
question of liability in any given case 
would be mainly one of fact, depending 
upon all the circumstances of the case. 
In every such case the representations 
made by the company would form an 
important element, as well as proof re- 
lating to the construction of the boxes, 
obvious defects, etc. 



COLLECTIONS— FAILURE OF COL- 
LECTING BANK — COLLATERAL 
NOTE -SALE OF COLLATERAL 
WHERE NOTE NOT PRESENTED 
FOR PAYMENT 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 24, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: (1) This bank to-day cashes for its 
customer (R.) a personal check on a bank 
at Dowagiac. The check for $23 was sent 
in the regular course of business by this 
bank to its Detroit correspondent (B.) and 
received credit for it. Detroit bank (B.) 
sent the check to Dowagiac for collection. 
Dowagiac bank received the money on the 
check and remitted to the Detroit bank (B.) 
the proceeds by their draft on Bank C. of 
Grand Rapids. Detroit bank sent the Grand 
Rapids draft to Grand Rapids for collec- 
tion. 

The Dowagiac bank drawing the draft on 
Grand Rapids bank failed before the draft 
could be presented at Grand Rapids and 
draft was returned to Detroit bank unpaid. 
The Detroit bank returned and charged 
back to our account draft drawm by Dowa- 
giac bank on Grand Rapids bank. 

Can we recover from our client? Can he 
recover from the maker of the check? Who 
can recover and from W’hom? 

(2) A. gives this bank his note for $1,000, 
secured by collateral, the market value of 
which is $2,000. This bank sells the note 
with collateral to B. for the face value of 
note, assigning without recourse; B. sells 
the note to C., w'ho is irresponsible. C. sells 
the collateral for $2,000 and never presents 
the note. W T ho is responsible to A. for the 
collateral or excess collateral? 

Cashier. 



Answer: (1) The rule in Michigan 

is the same as that which prevails in 
New York and in the Federal Courts, 
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viz., that a bank receiving paper pay- 
able in another place, is, in the absence 
of special argeenient, liable for the 
neglect or default of its correspondent. 
(Simpson vs. Walby, 63 Mich. 479; 
Exchange Nat. Bank vs. Third Nat. 
Bank, 1 12 U. S. 276; St. Nicholas Nat. 
Bank vs. State Bank, 128 N. Y. 126.) 
And this liability extends to any failure 
of its agents to account for or pay over 
the proceeds after collection is made, 
as well as to any failure to duly present 
the paper or give proper notice of dis- 
honor. 

The reason for this rule was very 
clearly explained in Mackersy vs. 
Ramsays (9 Cl. & F. 818), where Lord 
Cottenham said: “I cannot distinguish 

this case from the ordinary transactions 
between parties having accounts be- 
tween them. If I send to my bankers 
a bill or draft upon another banker in 
London, I do not expect that they will 
themselves go and receive the amount 
and pay me the proceeds, but that they 
will send a clerk in the course of the 
day to the clearing house and settle the 
balances in which my bill or draft will 
form one item. 

“If such clerk, instead of returning 
to the bankers with the balance, should 
abscond with it, can my bankers refuse 
to credit me with the amount? Cer- 
tainly not. If the bill had been drawn 
upon a person at York, the case would 
have been the same, although, instead 
of the bankers employing a clerk to 
receive the amount, they would prob- 
ably employ their correspondent at 
York to do so; a*id if such correspond- 
ent received the amount, am I to be re- 
fused credit because he afterwards be- 
came bankrupt while in debt to my 
bankers ? 

“If the balance were not in favor of 
my bankers, the question would not 
arise, so that my title to the credit 
would depend upon the state of the ac- 
count between my bankers and their 
correspondent. The amount in money 
received by the correspondent of my 
bankers at York; as between me and 
them, it was received by them, and 
nothing which might subsequently take 
place could deprive me of the right to 



have credit w T ith them for the amount. ,, 

Under this rule the bank at Grand 
Rapids would be chargeable with the 
money received by its correspondent. 
But it is to be noted that many banks 
receive paper upon the express condi- 
tion that they shall not be liable for the 
acts of any agent or correspondent, and 
in such case the rights of the parties 
are determined by the terms of the 
agreement. 

(2) This would depend upon the 
language of the collateral note. As 
these forms vary so greatly it w T ould 
not be possible to express any intelli- 
gent opinion as to the liability in this 
case until advised of all the conditions 
stated in the note. 



ERROR 

Chicago, Feb. 20, 1012. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I beg to call your attention to tne 
case of the First National Bank of Elgin 
vs. Russell, reported in the February num- 
ber of Tiif. Bankers Magazine, on page 
140, and the head note thereto, which is er- 
roneous. 

Instead of holding the note in controversy 
negotiable, the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
pronounced it not negotiable, as a careful 
reading of your extracts, and also of the 
entire case in 130 SW — 734, disclosed. 

Permit me to express my appreciation of 
the practical nature of the cases you select 
for publication, month by month. 

A Subscriber. 



Answer: Ths was a typographical 

error. In some way the word “now," 
before the word “negotiable,” in the 
heading and syllabus, was dropped out 
and the omission not detected until too 
late to make the necessary correction. 
A mistake of this sort once made a poem 
of W. D. Howells’ ridiculous, the 
printer having substituted the word 
“Ma” for “me,” in a line intended to 
read “when he calls for me’’; and in 
this way even courts are not infrequent- 
ly made to say the very opposite of 
w’hat they mean. 
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DORMANT ACCOUNTS 



By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



O single feature of savings bank 
management is more generally 
misunderstood on the part of the pub- 
lic than the matter of dormant accounts. 
In some localities rumors are frequent- 
ly heard that the ornate buildings of 
savings institutions have been built with 
these unclaimed balances, and such er- 
roneous ideas have caused much unfa- 
vorable criticism of the bank manage- 
ment. 

The impression is quite common that 
the bank or the State eventually comes 
into possession of these moneys. This 
is true in but a few States, notably 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, where- 
in after thirty years the money is paid 
over to the State treasurer, who must 
hold himself in readiness to repay upon 
presentation of duly authenticated 
claims. In New York the debt remains 
forever an obligation of the bank. 
That all such notions are fallacious 
needs no refutation at this time, and 
we confine ourselves to the more im- 
portant side of this subject. 

The New York savings banks — in 
fact large banks everywhere — are con- 
stantly hunting up people whose ac- 
counts have become or show the possi- 
bility of becoming dormant, and fre- 
quently the rightful owners turn up 
through such “detective work,” some to 
get a handsome reward for their for- 
getfulness, and others to get a like re- 
ward for the forgetfulness of others. 

It does not always happen that the 
owner of the book is found, but every 
effort is made to locate the legal repre- 
sentatives, whoever and wherever they 
may be, and the common notion that 
the savings bank encourages these dor- 
mant accounts and endeavors to “hold 
on to them” is erroneous in the ex- 
treme. 
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A recent investigation covering this 
subject, made by the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers* As- 
sociation, showed that a few banks en- 
courage dormant accounts, but these 
are not common, the usual custom being 
to find the rightful owner as speedily 
as possible and to tender him his 
money; or better, to prevent the ac- 
count becoming dormant by constant 
care, and when an account shows any 
likelihood of becoming quiescent to re- 
quest the depositor to reinstate it by a 
deposit or a withdrawal. 

Some banks stop interest after a 
stipulated term running from ten to 
twenty-two years, while a few continue 
to pay interest as long as the account 
remains on the books. 

Much of the dormant account money 
now held by the banks originally be- 
longed to men who went into the Civil 
War and never returned, and sailors 
who have been lost at sea. In fact, it 
is said that the largest amount of dor- 
mant money in New York (the total is 
about $2,500,000 for the State) is in 
the bank which has catered especially 
to the sailor class. The writer met a 
sailor at one time who had on his per- 
son pass books of savings banks and 
postal savings banks all over the world, 
and it can readily be seen that if he 
were lost at sea there would be dor- 
mant accounts under his name in a 
great many places, and these would in 
all likelihood never be traced. 

In another bank a man was found 
who had deposited money in the bank 
a long time ago and after quarreling 
with his family had changed his name; 
after a long hunt he was found, but re- 
fused to acknowledge that he was the 
man who made the original deposit, 
and the bank had to take legal proceed- 
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ings to compel him to accept it. A 
woman deposited money in three dif- 
ferent banks under three different 
names ; her heirs were hunted up 
thirty-five years later and given the 
money. A bricklayer had deposited 
two hundred dollars a long time ago 
and forgotten it; he was handed 
eighteen hundred dollars, and no less a 
personage than Chauncey M. Depew 
is charged with the serious crime of 
forgetting that he had money in a sav- 
ings bank for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. One of the richest widows in 
New York had five thousand dollars 
she had forgotten. And so it goes. 

While these dormant accounts are 
full of romance, the banks see in them 
only a nuisance; and while they are a 
source of trouble and expense, they are 
also full of human interest, as well as 
romance, as the following incidents will 
testify: 

One day in the early Nineties a 
quaint-looking old lady came into the 
great hall of the Bowery Savings Bank. 
She looked as if she had stepped out of 
an old picture. She had corkscrew 
curls; a face shawl hung about her 
shoulders; her hands were incased in 
old-time mitts. On her head was a 
poke bonnet of the Fifties. With some 
embarrassment she approached one of 
the clerks and inquired for the clerk 
who had charge of the old accounts. 
On being taken to the dormant-account 
clerk, she explained her mission with 
some difficulty. She said: 

“I saw an advertisement in the news- 
papers saying that you were looking 
for information concerning William 

. I can tell you the name of 

one of his relatives/* 

“What is your interest in the de- 
positor?” asked the clerk. 

The old lady blushed and the tears 
came to her eyes. 

After she had wiped them with the 
corner of her shawl, she said: 

“Years ago he wasj my sweetheart 
and we became engaged. But he died 
before we were married.’* She paused 
a moment, then added: “And I am still 
single.” 



She took some of the glamour out of 
the romance when she asked if she 
could get the money. 

The prosaic law, however, did not 
recognize sentimental attachments, and 
the relatives got the deposit. 

Another case is that of Ellen. 

For many years a ruddy-cheeked 
Irish woman was a regular depositor 




DORMANT ACCOUNT NOTICE, QUOTING THE BY- 
LAW APPLICABLE THERETO 



at the bank. She joked and laughed 
with the clerks, and she was very pop- 
ular. She was an apple-woman, and 
carried a basket of fruit through vari- 
ous office buildings. 

Then, one day, she stopped coming 
to the bank. 

Six or seven years passed and then 
the dormant-account clerk got busy. 

He had little difficulty in finding her 
in a tumble-down tenement house on 
the East Side. 

“Why haven’t you been to the 
bank?” asked the clerk. 

“Shure, I didn’t think it would run 
awav,” she replied. 
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“But what have you been doing with 
your money?” asked the clerk. 

“Putting it ilsewhere,” replied Ellen, 
with perfect serenity. 

Then she dug out of dark corners 
four bank-books for deposits aggregat- 
ing thirty-five thousand dollars. 

“Where did you get all this?” asked 
the clerk in astonishment. 

“Fifty years of apples,” was the im- 
mediate reply.* 

Methods of Handling Dormant 
Accounts. 

Turning from the sentimental to the 
prosaic, we find the common procedure 



H OLLAR SA VINGS RANK. 

third avenue, near iarth street 
New York, 

P ASSBOOK No. which was taken oat by 

you, has not been brought to the Bank for a number of 
year* past- We would be pleased to have you bring, or send, 
this passbook to the Bank, that we may enter the interest, 
and learn whether there has been any change in your address. 
Yours truly. 

W. M. KERN. Secretary. 
PLEASE BRING THIS NOTICE WITH YOU. 



DORMANT ACCOUNT NOTICE 

in the matter of dormant accounts to 
be as follows: Of course the entry of a 
deposit or draft indicates that the book 
has been presented, and the dormancy 
period therefore begins to run from 
that date. Where no transaction is 
made, but if the book is presented for 
entry of interest, which in most banks 
revives the account, a distinctive check 
should be made against the date of the 
last interest entered, which indicates 
that the interest has been credited up 
to that date. Accounts showing no such 
check marks or other indications of life 
should be listed, the last address set 
opposite and a letter sent to the de- 
positor. This failing, the newspaper 
should be utilized and a list of names 
prominently posted in the bank, with 
foot note asking depositors to furnish, 
if possible, information as to the 
whereabouts of the missing people. 



Most banks make provision in their 
by-laws for dormancy, the time run- 
ning from ten to thirty years before 
such a state exists. The usual rule is 
to stop interest after the stipulated 
time, but some banks “close” the ac- 
count. If by the term “close” is meant 
to merge the funds with the property 
of the bank — in a sense confiscating the 
money of the depositor — this would 
clearly be illegal. The proper course 
would be to carry to “dormant ac- 
counts” in an assembly of such un- 
claimed balances, with reference to the 
original account. A better plan is to 
stop interest and carry the balance 
along as a “dead” account. 

Many hanks encourage small bal- 
ances, which act as “seed,” and through 
which they hope to re-establish rela- 
tionships with the depositor. 

It is quite common to notify deposit- 
ors of the importance of keeping the 
account alive, and notice is generally 
found on the pass book, asking the de- 
positor to present the book at stated 
intervals for the entry of interest. 
More extended notice of the rules re- 
garding quiescent accounts is generally 
found in the by-laws, the following 
being typical, and extremely fair: 

All accounts to which no deposits and 
upon which no draft shall have been made 
for twenty-two years in succession shall be 
considered dormant accounts, and neither 
such accounts, nor the interest which shall 
have accrued thereon shall draw any interest 
after the expiration of twenty-two vears 
from the time of the last deposit or draft. 
Such accounts shall cease to lie dormant 
after a subsequent deposit or draft shall 
be made thereon. Accounts of depositors 
whose pass-books have been presented at 
the Bank for the entry of interest earned* 
within the period of twenty-two years, shall 
not be deemed dormant accounts. 

The savings bank law generally 
makes provision also for such accounts, 
and the following digest of the laws of 
several States will indicate the general 
attitude of lawmakers on the subject: 

New Jersey. 

In the State of New Jersey, savings hanks 
are required to include in their annual re- 
port to the commissioner of hanking and 
insurance a statement of the names, amounts, 
and last known residence, fact of death if 
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known, of every depositor who shall not 
have made a depos.w or withdrawal of any 
part of the deposit or interest for a period 
of ten years preceding, when the amount 
exceeds $50. These lists must be published 
once each week for a period of three weeks 
in succession during the month of February 
for two successive years. 

New York. 

On or before the first day of J une in each 
year, savings banks in New York are re- 
quired to make a report to the superin- 
tendent of banking of the accounts above 
five dollars and over, of all persons, which 
have been “dormant” for a period of 
twenty-two years , from the first day of May 
preceding. The entry of interest on the pass 
book prevents the account becoming dor- 
mant. The first report must include the 
date of the original deposit, last known 
residence, occupation, date of birth, nation- 
ality, parents’ names if known, and the date 
of discontinuing interest credits on the 
same, and other additional information that 
may aid in determining the ownership of 
said deposits- Subsequent reports must 
contain those which have since become ac- 
tive BUT THE AMOUNT ON DEPOSIT IS 
NOT REQUIRED TO BE REPORTED. 

This information is tabulated by the de- 
partment and whenever inquiry shall be 
made concerning such dormant accounts by 
those having a right thereto, and if satisfied 
of the claimant’s right, the superintendent 
shall indicate to the person making appli- 
cation in which bank such deposit is held. 

Washington. 

Within fifteen days after the fifteenth of 
December, 1905, and every second year 
thereafter, savings banks in the State of 
Washington are required to report to the 
Secretary of State the amount, residence, 
and fact of death if known, of all deposit- 
ors who have not made a deposit or with- 
drawal for a period of ten years preceding, 
and the information shall be published in 
newspapers once a week for a period four 
weeks. This does not apply to persons 
known to be living. Such reports are to 
be turned over to the Attorney-General for 
proceedings for forfeiture, if he shall be 
so advised. 

Oregon. 



having the custody of such persons under 
legal disability, shall not have knowledge of 
such deposit. These reports are to be filed 
with the Attorney-General biennially, who 
shall bring proceedings for forfeiture if 
cause for the same shall exist. 



Massachusetts. 

The probate court shall upon the applica- 
tion of the Attorney-General and after pub- 
lic notice, order and decree that all amounts 
of money heretofore or hereafter deposited 
with any savings bank or trust company to 
the credit of depositors who have not made 
a deposit or withdrawal on their accounts, 
and whose pass books have not been pre- 
sented for the entry of interest for more 
than thirty years after the date of the last 
deposit, withdrawal or such entry of in- 
terest, and for which no claimant is known 
or the depositor cannot be found, snail, 
with the increase and proceeds thereof be 
paid to the treasurer and receiver general, 
to be held and used according to law, sub- 
ject to being repaid to the person having 
and establishing a lawful right thereto with 
interest at the rate of three per cent, per 
annum from the time paid to the treasurer 
and receiver general to the time of payment. 



Maine. 

Savings banks are required to publish, 
on or before the first of November, annu- 
ally, the name, amount, last known resi- 
dence, and the fact of death, if known, of 
every depositor who shall not have made a 
deposit or withdrawal for a period of 
twenty years, provided the persons are not 
known to the treasurer to be living. This 
list is also transmitted to the bank examiner 
for filing and public reference. 



Vermont. 

On or before the fifteenth of February, 
in the year 1912, and every sixth year there- 
after, the treasurer of savings banks and 
trust companies in Vermont are required to 
return to the bank commissioner under oath 
a list of depositors who have made no de- 
posits or withdrawals for a period of fan 
years. Such list must also be published at 
least three weeks successively. Where the 
balances are under $25 or the persons known 
to be living, this is not required. 



Within fifteen days of the first day of 
July, 1907, and every second year there- 
after, savings banks shall return to the 
Secretary of State a list of depositors whose 
accounts have become dormant, and the fact 
of death if known. This list must be pub- 
lished once each week for four successive 
weeks. If the depositor is known to the 
treasurer to be living, this provision does 
not apply. But it does apply to de- 
posits of insane persons and those under 
legal disability, whose relatives or persons 



New Hampshire. 

In the month of June, 1895, and every 
fifth year thereafter, savings banks in New 
Hamphsire are required to make a list under 
oath, of all depositors who have made no 
deposits or withdrawals for a period of 
twenty years , prior to April 1, preceding, 
who are not known to the treasurer to be 
living, or if dead, whose executors, adminis- 
trators are not known to the treasurer. This 
list must contain the residence, or the post 
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office address, the fact of his or her death 
if known, and the amount standing to the 
credit of same, when it exceeds five dollars. 
This must be published in two newspapers, 
and a copy furnished to the commissioners. 

Connecticut. 

On or before the tenth day of July, annually, 
savings banks are required to make to the 
Comptroller, a sworn statement of the name, 
amount standing to the credit of every de- 
positor who shall not have made a deposit 
or draft from his account for a period of 
twenty years next preceding. This does not 
apply to any person known to lie living. 

Rhode Island. 

In the month of July, 1908, and every fifth 
year thereafter, savings banks in this State 
are required to make a sworn statement to 
the commissioner, giving name, last known 
residence, or post office address, and fact 
of death if known, to the treasurer of every 
depositor who shall not .»ave made a deposit 
or a withdrawal, or u’hose pass book has not 
been presented for the entry of interest, for 
a period of twenty years or more preceding 
the last business day of June, and the same 
shall be published at least once a week for 
a period of six u f eeks. This does not apply 



to deposits belonging to persons known to* 
be living and of sound mind. 

Pennsylvania. 

When any depositor in any savings bank 
or his legal representative, shall omit to- 
make any demand for the amount deposited 
by him or any part thereof for the space 
of thirty years after the last deposit or 
payment was made, no action or suit shall 
thereafter be brought or maintained by him 
or them for the amount of such deposit 
against such corporation, but the same shall 
be paid over to the state treasurer for the 
use of the state. But it shall be law’ful for 
such depositor or legal representatives at 
any time after the deposit shall have been 
so paid over to the state treasurer, to insti- 
tute due proceedings for the recovery there- 
of, and cm the recovery of judgment the 
same shall be paid, with costs, by the state 
treasurer, to the parties entitled to the 
judgment. Savings banks are required to 
report to the auditor general on or before 
the first day of November in each year, the 
amount of such unclaimed deposits, with 
names and residences of the depositors so 
far as is known, and before the first day of 
January ensuing shall pay over to the state 
treasurer the amounts, and his receipts 
shall discharge the bank. 



TRUST COMPANIES 

Conducted by Clay Herrick 



ANOTHER BIG MERGER 



DY its absorption of The Manhattan 
Trust Company, The Bankers* 
Trust Company of New York has be- 
come a close competitor of The Guar- 
anty Trust Company to the claim of 
being the largest trust company in the 
country. The combined institution has 
total deposits of about $160,000,000; 
its capital being $10,000,000, and ag- 
gregate resources around $185,000,000. 
The resources of the Guaranty Trust 
Company total about $209,000,000. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company has 
had a remarkably rapid growth. It 
was organized only nine years ago, — 
in 1903. In 1907 its resources amount- 
ed to $24,000,000. They increased to 
$40,000,000 in 1908; to $54,000,000 in 



1909, and to $77,000,000 in 1910. In 
that year it absorbed the Mercantile 
Trust Company, increasing its totals in 
1911 to $157,000,000. It is understood 
to have already accumulated a very 
large amount of trust business. 

This rapid growth has no doubt been 
due largely to the plans under which 
the company was organized and has 
been conducted. Its founders had in 
mind an organization which would pro- 
mote a community of interest among 
leading bankers of New York and other 
cities, and serve to eliminate some of 
the competition for deposits that has 
developed, as well as secure the large 
and profitable business which the make- 
up of its board of directors would nat- 
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urally bring to it. This board now con- 
sists of thirty bankers, of whom eleven 
are presidents and four vice-presidents 
of national banks; four are presidents 
and one a vice-president of State insti- 
tutions ; five are private bankers, and 
four are officers of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company. Sixteen New' York banks 
and five New York banking houses are 
represented, two Philadelphia banks, 
and one bank each in Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. It will thus be seen that the 
name. Bankers ’ Trust Company, cor- 
rectly describes the policy and make-up 
of the institution. It is also evident 
that such a board of directors may, if 
they please, exercise enormous influence 
in the banking world. 

The Wall Street Journal estimates 
that the actual direct representation of 
banking resources b}^ these directors, — 
that is, the total resources of the banks 
of which they are officers, — aggregates 
over $1,367,000,000; while directly and 
indirectly, taking into consideration the 
other institutions of which these men 
are directors, the amount represented is 
over $2,198,000,000. With these facts 
in mind, it is not difficult to understand 
how the company was able to accumu- 
late so large an amount of business in 
a few years. 

Both the Bankers’ and the Manhat- 
tan companies belong to the so-called 
Morgan group of banks. The merger 
does not, therefore, increase directly 
the amount of deposits held by those 
interests, but merely lessens the number 
of banks holding them. The Bankers’ 
Trust Company, however, represents 
the Morgan interests very directly, in a 
W'av that no other bank does. Not only 
are there several of the firm among the 
members of the board, but the other 
members represent all the banking in- 
stitutions in which Morgan is known to 
have substantial interest. 

More than usual interest has been 
aroused by this merger, because of its 
coming at a time when Congress w r as 
considering an investigation of the 
“money trust.” If a committee of Con- 
gress probes the question, it is evident 
that the Bankers’ Trust Company will 
be among the institutions considered. 



In view of the figures above given, no 
one will be apt to contradict the state- 
ment that this company is in position 
to exercise very great influence in the 
financial affairs of the country. Just 
what conclusion a committee would de- 
duce from this fact remains to be seen. 

A question that naturally comes to 
mind is, what will be the limit of these 
big mergers? That others are apt to 
take place in the near future is be- 
lieved by many. Just at this writing a 
rumor is in circulation that the Guar- 
anty Trust Company is to absorb the 
Standard Trust Company. The latter 
has resources of about $20,600,000, and 
with it the Guaranty Trust Company 
would have total resources of something 
over $227,000,000. Large as these 
figures are, and much as they exceed 
anything known in this country until 
the last few years, they do not yet 
reach the figures of some of the large 
private banks of England. It may well 
be urged, however, that conditions in 
England are quite different from those 
of our country. 



UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PROVIDENCE 

TN February last, the Union Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., 
which suspended during the panic in 
October, 1907, and resumed business in 
May, 1908, made the final payment to 
holders of the certificates which were 
issued to depositors under the reor- 
ganization plan. There remain unpaid 
certain deferred certificates given to 
former stockholder, but the depositors 
have now been paid in full, with inter- 
est to the date of payment. 



TRUST FUNDS IN PHILADELPHIA 



PHILADELPHIA is a city of spe- 
cial interest to those who wish to 



study the trust company. The general 
development of trust companies was 
taken up there earlier than elsewhere, 
although New York has two companies 
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which began the trust business earlier. 
There are more trust companies in 
Philadelphia than in any other city in 
America, — or in the world. The trust 
companies there publish the amounts of 
funds held in trust. All these facts 
make it possible to form some idea of 
the extent to which trust funds may be 
accumulated by the corporate trustee in 
a city where trust companies are popu- 
lar and have been in existence long 
enough to have the people become ac- 
quainted with the kind of services they 
perform. 

The trust business in Philadelphia 
was begun in 1836, in which year two 
companies, — The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities and the Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Company (now the Girard Trust Com- 
pany) — were authorized to accept and 
execute trusts. These companies had 
the field to themselves for many years, 
and the general development of trust 
companies in the city did not begin un- 
til just after the Civil War, in the late 
sixties. The trust company has thus 
been a more or less familiar institution 
in Philadelphia for from fifty to seven- 
ty-five years. 

At the beginning of the year 1912, 
there were in the city fifty-eight trust 
companies, whose total banking re- 
sources amounted to approximately 
$330,000,000. On the same date, these 
companies held trust funds, invested 
and uninvested, aggregating over $730,- 
000,000. In addition, they of course 
held corporate trusts, representing very 
large amounts. The amount of trust 
funds in the keeping of these compa- 
nies, therefore, is considerably more 
than double the amount of the resources 
of their banking departments, or more 
than double the amount of their de- 
posits, capital, surplus and profits. It 
is evident that the trust departments of 
these companies are well patronized, — 
in contrast with conditions in communi- 
ties where the trust company is a new 
institution, and where the amount of 
trust funds held is nominal. It shows 
how great a field is open to conserva- 
tively managed trust companies in 



other communities. It also explains 
why many of the trust companies of 
Philadelphia are large earners. 

Three of the companies hold trust 
funds of over one hundred million dol- 
lars each. The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, chartered in 1812, has trust 
funds amounting to over $175,000,000; 
The Fidelity Trust Company, chartered 
in 1866, has trust funds of approxi- 
mately $160,000,000, and The Girard 
Trust Company, chartered in 1836, has 
trust funds of over $125,000,000. 



ONE CENTURY 



HPHE celebration held in January to 
mark the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities was an 
event of more than local interest. This 
is the oldest company in the United 
States doing a trust company business. 
It was chartered on March 10, 1812, 
and during the early years of its life 
the business done was that described in 
its title. 

On February 25, 1836, after an ef- 
fort that had lasted for several years, 
it was legally authorized to accept and 
execute trust; the powers granted by 
the Legislature being “To accept and 
execute trusts of every description; to 
be appointed trustee, assignee, guar- 
dian, committee or receiver; to receive 
moneys or other property, real or per- 
sonal, in trust or on deposit, to accumu- 
late the interest thereon, or to allow 
and pay the same.” Seventeen years 
later, — in 1853, — there was added the 
power to act as executor or administra- 
tor. The company accumulated a con- 
siderable amount of trust business with- 
in a few years, and gradually withdrew 
from the field of life insurance, al- 
though it still retains the original name. 

The century has been one of prac- 
tically uninterrupted prosperity. The 
first dividend was paid on July 1, 1815, 
and dividends have been paid every six 
months since; the total that has been 
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distributed to stockholders being $15,- The management of the company con- 
819,751. The present dividend rate is sists of C. S. W. Packard, president; 
twenty per cent. The company’s cap- Thomas R. Gates, vice-president; A. V. 
ital stock amounts to $2,000,000; sur- Morton, treasurer; John J. R. Craven, 
plus, $4,000,000; deposits over $21,- secretary; Jay Gates, trust officer; 
000,000. The amount of its trust Charles Osborne, assistant trust officer; 
funds, invested and uninvested, exceeds Jesse William, second, assistant secre- 
one hundred and seventy-five million tary; C. S. Newhall, assistant treas- 
dollars, in addition to trusts not ex- urer; Joseph R. Carpenter, Jr., second 
pressible in figures. assistant treasurer. 
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SOME PHASES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

By Frank C. Mortimer, Cashier First National Bank, Berkeley, California, 
Author of “ The Investment of Trust Funds ” 



nPHERE are many details to the sub- 
*■“ ject of loans and discounts. It 
is not my purpose to cover the matter 
in its many branches, nor to render an 
account of any particular system, but 
rather to discuss some phases of the 
subject, which have become important 
through changed and improved condi- 
tions surrounding this vital part of the 
banking business. 

The loan and discount department is 
primarily the profit-making depart- 
ment, and the officer charged with the 
placing of loans has the success or fail- 
ure of the institution in hand. It is 



are made to-day more upon a scientific 
basis. 

With the adoption of further plahs 
for the protection of the lender from 
irresponsible borrowers, we may arrive 
at our Utopia, where loans will be made 
with every degree of safety and with 
an assurance that the principal and in- 
terest will be forthcoming to its right- 
full owner at the proper time. 

To-day the lender and borrower are 
closer together than ever before. The 
improved conditions have brought the 
almost universal custom of requiring 
statements from borrowers. The time 



reported that more bank failures have 
resulted from injudicious loans than 
through any other cause. The respon- 
sibility of putting the bank’s and the 
depositors’ money back into the hands 
of the community from which it is 
gathered is a task of no mean import- 
ance. 

Improved methods of dealing with 
the borrower have been adopted from 
time to time. The president and cash- 
ier are no longer the only officials 
charged with this responsibility. It is 
now divided between these or other offi- 
cers, and a discount committee in near- 
ly all banks of importance. The loans 



has passed when the applicant for 
credit becomes offended when asked for 
a detailed report of his financial af- 
fairs; in fact, the modern seeker after 
credit frequently anticipates such a re- 
quest from his banker. 

These statements of condition are 



now verified through several sources. 
The certified public accountant, looked 
upon ten or fifteen years ago as a 
bookkeeper seeking temporary employ- 
ment, is now resognized as very much 
of a necessity in gathering reliable 
credit data. Many of the States have 
laws regulating this new profession. 



In this State the law requires that an 
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examination be passed under the super- 
vision of a commission appointed by 
the Governor. A borrower’s statement, 
when verified by an accountant of rec- 
ognized ability, becomes a record of 
value to the bank. But should we not 
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Frank C. Mortimer 

CASHIER, FIRST NATIONAL OF BERKELEY, CAL., 
AUTHOR OF “the INVESTMENT OF 
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go a little further in the verification of 
statements ? 

A certified public accountant is nec- 
essarily well versed in figures. The 
fact that he has specialized on debit 
and credit to a certain extent implies 
that he may be unfamiliar with the 
value of merchandise and products, as 
it is unusual for a man to grasp all the 
elements of such a proposition. He. 
therefore, usually accepts as fact the 
statement of a firm or corporation that 
the stock of goods on its shelves or in 
warehouse is worth so many dollars, 
and so it appears on the statement, duly 
certified. When the value of merchan- 
dise runs into a large amount, should 
we not have the statement of a com- 



petent appraiser to check the figures 
on the borrower’s statement? In this 
manner the correctness of the borrow- 
er’s figure can be easily verified and 
definitely determined. 

And verification is now the order of 
the day. Supplementing the informa- 
tion gained from the borrower himself, 
data is gathered from many sources. 
Here the usefulness of the modern 
credit department makes itself felt. 
The credit manager is primed with in- 
formation. This is gained from the 
mercantile agencies, the bank’s own 
records as to average balances, volume 
of business, and an analysis of the loss 
or gain in financial strength. To these 
may be added reports from other firms 
in the same or kindred lines, court 
records, and even items from the daily 
newspapers. Thus the credit manager 
furnishes his records to further guide 
the officer in making the loan. 

Getting a Line on the Borrower. 



Borrowers’ statements are frequently 
misleading, even though they are not 
intentionally made so. One man with 
an overplus of optimism is prone to ex- 
aggerate his present condition and dis- 
count his future resources too far 
ahead. Another man will fail to dis- 
tinguish between resources and liabili- 
ties and count as his own the property 
of others which he is holding in trust. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the 
banker to look below the surface. 

Is the borrower in a substantial line, 
or is he following a business which will 
dissolve at first sight of a cloud on the 
financial horizon? Is there really a de- 
mand for the goods he manufactures? 
If so, is it permanent, or will it pass 
with the whim of public fancy? These, 
and many other Questions the banker 
mentally asks himself before giving 
answer. 

Then there is the general character 
of the borrower, probably the most im- 
portant factor in the making of com- 
mercial loans. The granting of credit 
is not based entirely upon the showing 
made in a verified statement. The 
quick assets may be large, they may 
even exceed the ratio of two and one- 
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half to one, said by judges of credits 
to be a good proportion; the stock of 
merchandise may be new, the cash in 
bank sufficient, and yet the accommoda- 
tion is not granted. The moral risk 
has entered into the banker’s calcula- 
tions, and when the moral risk is bad, 
the application for credit is usually 
declined. 

Character enters more largely into 
the extension of credit than is gen- 
erally supposed. It is a very large 
factor in determining business success. 
Loans are made every day to men of 
quite limited means, practically unse- 
cured and almost wholly on the moral 
risk. Character is capital of the most 
valuable kind. It compounds the use of 
other people’s money where the posses- 
sion of economic goods will not do so. 
A clean business record, showing 
prompt payment of obligations at ma- 
turity, a steady growth, a close applica- 
tion to business and a conservative man- 
agement, coupled with an open and 
honest manner in dealing with his 
banker, will secure for the deserving 
business man of limited means the full 
amount of credit to which he is entitled 
any business day of the year. 

The banker has a right to know all 
the details of a borrower’s business. A 
banker is in the same relative position 
as the physician. A man sick with an 
unknown disease would freely acquaint 
his doctor with all the necessary de- 
tails leading up to his condition. He 
would accept the remedy offered by the 
physician and conform to his pro- 
gramme, even to taking the most dis- 
agreeable medicine. Sensible men con- 
sult the physician in whom they have 
confidence when they are well, with the 
idea of guarding off disease. But, for 
some unknown reason, the financially 
disabled will seek the banker and in- 
sist upon an overdose of credit, with 
never a thought of the consequences. 

The business man should consult hid 
banker freely, during good season or 
bad. He should acquaint him with his 
plans for future enlargement and with 
the successes or threatened failures 
which surround him. Many a business 
man who has followed this plan has 



been saved from financial ruin by the 
restraining hand of his banker, or by 
the application of remedies in sufficient 
quantity at the proper time. 

It is for the borrower’s good, as well 
as the banker’s, that they should keep 
in close touch with each other. When 
a loan is made it is not the property 
of the man who signed the note and 
upon which lie pays a monthly tax. 
It is not permanent capital, although 
frequently considered so by the bor- 
rower, particularly if it is a one-day 
note, unsecured. 

Any change in the condition of af- 
fairs affecting the credit should be 
made known to the banker, and yet how 
infrequently this is done. Plainly this 
is a form of dishonesty and manifestly 
unfair to the lender. Often these ad- 
verse changes are not known in time, 
and they are discovered only when sub- 
sequent statements are forthcoming. 

This prompts the inquiry: How fre- 

quently should statements be asked for? 
From some firms and corporations once 
a year is considered sufficient. The 
case is recorded of a man whose state- 
ment should have been taken once a 
day. A loan of several thousand dol- 
lars was requested, and the bank ad- 
vanced the money on the basis of what 
appeared to be a very good statement. 
The ownership of much valuable land 
was verified. It was clear of encum- 
brance and every indication pointed to 
a safe risk. Subsequent events dis- 
closed the fact that the next day suc- 
ceeding that upon which the loan was 
closed all the property was transferred 
to another. I will leave the matter to 
the judgment of the junior clerk, 
whether or not this borrower will ever 
again secure accommodation at that 
bank. The bad record of this borrower 
is known to that particular bank, and 
should inquiry be addressed to the in- 
stitution, the record would probably be 
passed along with the usual restriction 
as to responsibility for the information 
imparted. 

Faulty Credit System. 



This case, and there are many more 
like it, causes us to inquire whether or 
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not our credit facilities are all that they 
should be. This unsatisfactory bor- 
rower w r ill go from bank to bank and 
each institution will deal with him in 
its own particular way, ignorant, in 
most cases, of the man’s true commer- 
cial standing as a borrower. 

Clearly, this discloses a looseness in 
our system of extending credit. A man 
high in the affairs of business once 
made the remark that the banks were 
far behind the mercantile houses in 
their methods of determining good and 
bad credit risks. It is a well known 
fact that the large merchants in nearly 
every branch of business have exhaus- 
tive systems of gathering data upon 
those seeking to buy goods on a credit 
basis. 

They have well organized bureaus 
of credit, where debtors, good and bad, 
are registered and graded. The habit- 
ual swindler is given a prominent place 
on the record and is put down in black 
and white for exactly what he is. The 
record is open to all those who are 
members of the bureau. 

The banks, however, have no such 
organization for protection against the 
unscrupulous borrower, and the lack of 
it is felt at frequent intervals. Records 
will show that one bank after another 
has had dealings with these transient 
and unsatisfactory customers, to the 
great discomfiture of the loaning officer 
and the increase of the debit side of the 
profit and loss account. 

The present Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has made some terse suggestions 
along the line of a central bureau of 
credit information. The task of or- 
ganizing and properly maintaining such 
a bureau is .indeed a large one, and yet 
the dry goods merchant, the furniture 
man who sells on the installment plan, 
the jeweler, and even the grocer and 
butcher have been able to establish 
their bureaus, and that they are suc- 
cessfully maintained is a well known 
fact. 

But, you say, the banking business is 
different. True, it covers a larger ter- 
ritory, embraces every field of mercan- 
tile endeavor and vast sums are in- 
volved. It is, indeed, a difficult task, 



but it is not insurmountable. Greater 
problems, of* less importance in the end, 
have been carried to a successful con- 
clusion, and I believe that, if bankers 
should cooperate faithfully in the mat- 
ter, they could put our credit informa- 
tion where it would be available for 
mutual good and to the certain exclu- 
sion of many doubtful loans. 

We still depend largely upon a bor- 
rower’s general reputation and advance 
large sums upon past reputation, corre- 
spondent’s opinion, broker’s recommen- 
dation, and the borrower’s own state- 
ment. 

The details which entered into sev- 
eral large eastern failures in which the 
little western banks have been caught 
bring clearly before us the necessity 
for having a central bureau where large 
borrowers shall have recorded the total 
amount of their outstanding debts and 
their true financial condition. Such a 
bureau of credit information would be 
of particular value to those banks pur- 
chasing commercial paper. 

There are many advantages in hav- 
ing the loan and discount total made up 
largely of this most desirable class of 
negotiable instrument. This is being 
recognized more and more by bankers 
in every State. 

Commercial Paper. 



Now, what is commercial paper? 
Commercial paper is the written obliga- 
tion of a business firm or corporation 
to pay a certain sum of money at a 
definite time in the future, usually run- 
ning from thirty days to six months. 
When such paper is issued by a corpo- 
ration of good standing, backed by 
their reputation for prompt payment 
running back many years, it becomes 
the highest form of safe credit. Short- 
time commercial paper forms the most 
stable and trustworthy part of our loan 
and discount totals. 

These obligations to pay are usually 
carefully and promptly met. Many 
firms and corporations offering their 
paper in the open market have never 
let a maturity date pass without’ caring 
for their obligation. They guard their 
credit jealously. 
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High class commercial paper is 
usually eagerly sought by the large 
banks. There are different grades of 
paper, however, and great care should 
be used in its selection. At least 
twenty-five per cent, of the banks' loans 
and discounts could be made up of this 
class of credit obligation. Local de- 
mands for money, of course, should 
first be met. A national bank examiner 
of my acquaintance says that he con- 
siders commercial paper a better sec- 
ondary reserve than bonds, and there 
exists good reason for this belief. 
Bonds are liable to depreciate in value, 
as was the case in our recent unpleas- 
antness. Good commercial paper with 
few exceptions, is paid promptly on 
the date of maturity, and the banks 
holding that form of obligation usually 
realize one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Renewals are almost unknown, nor are 
the banks under any obligations to re- 
new. They can usually count upon get- 
ting their money promptly on time. 

It is now proposed that high class 
commercial paper, endorsed, shall be 
the basis for our currency system, fol- 
lowing the custom of other countries. 
Conant, in his book on the “Principles 
of Money and Banking," says that the 
losses upon such paper are trifling in 
proportion to the volume of business 
done by banks. 

The Bank of England in its charter 
recognizes its value and fixes a period 
of ninety days as the maximum limit 
of time which its discounted commercial 
paper shall run. This period is also set 
by the Bank of France, the Imperial 
Bank of Germany and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank. The limit at the Bank 
of Belgium is one hundred days. In 
practice, however, the commercial bills 
in these banks, I am told, do not ex- 
ceed, in the average, forty days. 

Registration of Commercial Paper. 

Commercial paper in America, how- 
ever, is frequently only one-name 
paper. That accepted by the great 
banks of Europe must be endorsed. 
Some material progress has been made 
in safeguarding the banks of this coun- 



try in their investments in commercial 
paper. A movement in favor of the 
registration of such paper has made 
considerable progress and justifies the 
belief that registration will come into 
general practice. Such large enter- 
prises as the International Paper Com- 
pany and those controlled by the Stone 
& Webster Syndicate have announced 
their intention of hereafter registering 
all their outstanding obligations. The 
action of these powerful concerns is 
bound to have an effect on all firms 
and corporations offering their paper 
in the open market. 

The banker usually buys his com- 
mercial paper through a broker, and 
rarely, if ever, comes in direct contact 
with the borrower. The broker's bus- 
iness is to sell paper and his income de- 
pends upon the quantity of paper he 
can dispose of. A bank will not buy 
through a broker whose reputation is 
not the highest and he will avoid the 
purchase of paper of a firm that puts 
it out through several brokers. The 
standing of the broker is important, of 
course, and the banker depends largely 
upon his judgment. Usually it is good; 
but it is not infallible. The broker 
may, in all sincerity, recommend paper 
in which he has implicit confidence, 
but may himself be deceived. A larg- 
er amount of paper than he knows of 
may be offered in the market in other 
cities. More than one official of the 
corporation offering the paper may be 
authorized to float it. 

Dishonesty has recently entered into 
the matter, as the creditors of a large 
grain company can testify. The broker 
therefore can only do his best, and 
there is a risk taken by the bank 
which can be avoided in many instanc- 
es. It is designed, through the regis- 
tration of such paper, to minimize these 
risks. It will be difficult to inflate lia- 
bilities for the reason that the leader 
will always know with certainty that 
the paper is genuine, authorized, and 
that it is part of an amount definitely 
known. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Com- 
pany, controlled bv the Bartlett-Fra- 
zier-Patten interests, has appointed a 
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trust company in Omaha as registration 
agent for all its commercial paper. An- 
nouncement is made that no paper is- 
sued after a certain date shall be valid 
unless registered. 

This is a step in the right direction 
and will make the purchase of such pa- 
per more attractive to banks located 
elsewhere than in the center of opera- 
tions. 

It covers several Important points 
and holders will know beyond a doubt: 

(1) That the signatures are genuine. 

(2) That the paper is authorized. 

(3) That it tallies with the listed 
amount in the borrower’s statement. 

(4) That it is issued for the pur- 
poses outlined in the borrower’s state- 
ment. 

(5) That it will prevent over-issue 
and the unwise extension of this form 
of obligation beyond legitimate bounds. 

(6) That it will discourage the float- 
ing of paper by irresponsible borrow- 
ers who call their notes commercial pa- 
per, and who now benefit by the repu- 
tation established for this class of se- 
curity by firms of high standing. 

The selection of paper to be filed in 
the loan and discount portfolio is now. 
handled in a different manner than 
heretofore in all well regulated banks. 
Some officers are usually given author- 
ity to make loans up to a fixed amount 
In one bank the amount is one thousand 
dollars; in another it is ten thousand; 
but the system is the same. These loans 
are afterwards approved by the dis- 
count committee or the board of di- 
rectors. 

Borrower's Application Blanks. 

Now it is the aim of every officer 
empowered to make loans to surround 
them with every safeguard. There are 
many plans in effect, but there is one 
system in particular that is looked with 
favor. It provides for the filling out 
of an application by the one seeking 
credit, stating, briefly, the assets and 
liabilities. It is supplemented, of 
course, by the larger form of detailed 
statement when required. This blank al- 
so states the time the loan is wanted and 



the security offered. It is bound in 
book form and signed by the applicant. 
The discount committee of three meet 
daily in the morning and pass upon the 
matter. In this case the committee is 
composed of men who have retired 
from active business and who can give 
the necessary time to these daily meet- 
ings. Being men who have long re- 
sided in the city, they are fairly fa- 
miliar w r ith values and usually know the 
past and present reputation of the ap- 
plicant. As an inducement to perform 
their duties as outlined, they are com- 
pensated for this special service. 

This system is not alw r ays practical 
in the large banks, whose boards of di- 
rectors are usually made up of busy 
men, and therefore weekly meetings 
are held. The plan, however, is an ex- 
cellent one and is being urged for adop- 
tion in various forms by the Comptrol- 
ler and Superintendent of Banks. 

The small checking account has 
brought with it many exactions in bank- 
ing detail, resembling in a measure the 
business of the large department store, 
where the rule is quick sales and small 
profits. With this class of business has 
come the customer seeking the small 
personal loan. I believe more time is 
consumed in dealing with the small cus- 
tomer than in handling a large one. In 
the making of this class of loan excess 
credit is frequently asked for. The risk 
is often unsafe and the application is 
declined. The exactions of an appli- 
cant and his temperament often make 
the refusal an irritating transaction. It 
is best to keep one’s temper when ad- 
verse comments are resorted to by the 
dissatisfied applicant. It is likewise 
prudent not to enter into a debate upon 
the subject. We can, at best, follow 
the suggestion given us by George Rae, 
to offer to lend twice the amount on 
approved security. 

There is much to be said upon the 
matter of handling the public, and 
much more that is best left unsaid. The 
ability to make and refuse loans grace- 
fully, to people of every class and tem- 
perament, is a gift of the gods. With- 
out this gift the banker has a task in 
every transaction. Some men possess 
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a natural ability to grasp these situa- 
tions, others acquire the knack through 
years of experience, and still others 
never seem to acquire the tact to say 
the right thing at the right time. 

The Bank and the Automobile. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that one banker can decline a loan with 
better grace than another can grant one. 
Probably many bank officers could tell 
you with what frequency they are com- 
pelled to refuse credit sought to se- 
cure the luxuries of life. With the 
risk of offending our aggressive friends 
in the automobile busines, but without 
any intention of doing so, it can be said 
that many requests for credit are de- 
clined when the applicant wishes to in- 
dulge in the luxury of an automobile 
when he cannot afford one. Where it is 
clearly a case of over-reaching his abil- 
ity to pay, the man who wishes to bor- 
row money for this purpose is proper- 
ly refused. This is not a restraint on 
the automobile trade. On the contrary, 
the bankers were among the first to 
recognize this industry as a very de- 
cided factor in our commercial prog- 
ress. 

Loans are made every, day for the 
purpose of buying an auto truck for de- 
livery purposes to supplant the horse 
and wagon, and to purchase a car for 
pleasure purposes, too, when warrant- 
ed. An automobile concern recently 
applied to a New York bank for a loan 
of one million dollars, offering as se- 
curity first mortgages on farm proper- 
ty and farmers’ notes. It is estimated 
that in 427 banks in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri, fifteen millions have been 
withdrawn for the purpose of buying 
automobiles. How much of this credit 
is offset in the loan and discount ac- 
count we are not informed. 

Experts have figured the output of 
cars for 1911 to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 300,000. At a price averaging 
say, $1,250.00, this would aggregate 
about $375,000,000. There is spent, 
therefore, in the course of a single year 
the equivalent of half the value of our 
total wheat crop, or ninety per cent, of 



the value of the oats crop, and about 
$280,000,000 in excess of the value of 
our entire barley crop. These pur- 
chases could not possibly be made with- 
out bank credit. The volume of this 
business is so great that it is altogether 
reasonable that some loans should be 
refused, based upon this class of busi- 
ness, just as they are refused in any 
other line when the applicant has not 
sufficient credit for his purposes. 

If every one should be accommodat- 
ed who seeks a loan for the purchase of 
luxuries the banks would find their loan 
and discount paper made up in part of 
the same kind of paper that Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster gave to a 
Washington bank many years ago. This 
piece of evidence bears out the asser- 
tion that frenzied finance is not limited 
to our present day and generation. 

The story has not been verified and 
I give it to you in quotation marks: 

“One cold winter morning Henry 
Clay, finding himself in need of money, 
went to the bank and asked for the 
loan of $250 on his personal note. He 
was told that, while his credit was per- 
fectly good, it was the inflexible rule of 
the bank to require an endorser. The 
great statesman hunted up Daniel Web- 
ster and asked him to endorse the note. 
‘With pleasure/ said Webster. ‘But I 
need some money myself. Why not 
make your note for $500, and you and 
I will split it?’ This they did. And 
to-dav the note is in the bank — un- 
paid.” 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

TTELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a dear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor wiU 
be paid for on publication. 
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THE LIABILITY LEDGER 

By W. W. Potts, Treasurer Federal Title & Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 



^I7TTHIN the past ten years, the 
* * rapidly increasing number of 
notes used in the ordinary course of 
business has made some form of liabil- 
ity ledger an absolute necessity to the 
average bank. 

Time was, and at no remote period, 
when, aside from the city bank, it was 
customary for the president or cashier 
to rely only on their memory for the 
customer’s line of credit, as well as the 



Then, again, at what decided disad- 
vantage was the executive officer of the 
bank placed, when some member of the 
board, at the meeting of the directors 
where additional lines of credit were 
being considered, inquired as to the 
present loans of some borrower, and 
which resulted in either a matter of 
conjecture or apparent ignorance on 
the part of the officer. 

With the development of the check- 
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total amount of his loans. Some offi- 
cials may have been particularly gifted 
in that respect, but with the many, such 
was impossible, and this important item 
of the business became largely a matter 
of guess work in most instances. 

We can no doubt all recall how an- 
noying it was at the most busy mo- 
ment of the day to have some one in- 
quire the due date of his note. This 
entailed a search oftentimes covering 
from the first to the last note in the 
wallet, and clearly demonstrated the 
fact that the ancient system under 
which the discounts were handled was 
inadequate. 
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ing account came a corresponding ex- 
pansion of the list of borrowers of a 
bank, and the liability ledger, along 
with the loose leaf ledger and adding 
machine, soon came to be a necessity. 

The argument has been advanced by 
some that the amount of time expended 
in properly keeping a liability ledger 
was not justified by the results arrived 
at, but if the time consumed in looking 
up the maturity of half a dozen notes 
daily be considered, it will be readily 
appreciated it was not altogether a mat- 
ter of time. 

With a minimum expense, both in in- 
stallation and time necessary for the 
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recording of the liability of each bor- 
rower, not only as maker but as en- 
dorser as well. Form 1 will be found 
very complete, and can be satisfactorily 
used until the number of notes handled 
daily demands the use of a more exten- 
sive system. 

With but a dozen bills maturing 
daily, and a like number of new notes 
taken, it will soon be found that the 
clerical work necessary for the various 
entries in the maturity tickler, discount 
register and liability ledger becomes 
burdensome, and some system producing 
the same results at a less expenditure 
of both time and labor is desired. 

By the use of the following manifold 
forms, the same being printed on differ- 
ent colored paper, the record of each 
of the above indicated books can be 
obtained, with but one operation, either 
with pencil or by typewriter, and the 
time required for filing these forms will 
be found considerably less than that nec- 
essary in making the separate entries in 
the different books. The form shown 
herewith is padded and comes in sets 
of four sheets, each sheet of the set 
bearing the same number, which corre- 
sponds with the number of the note. 
Form 2 is headed “Direct Liability”; 
Form 3, “Maturity Tickler”; Form 4, 
“Discount Register”; Form 5, “Con- 



tingent Liability.” All forms are ex- 
actly alike, with the exception of the 
changes in headings and the color of 
the paper. As soon as the record of 
the note is made, the sheets are filed 
in their respective binders; the liability 
ledger being indexed alphabetically, or 
further sub-divided if desired, the di- 
rect as well as contingent liability sheet 
being filed under the proper division, 
the liability ledger also including a 
record of the loans to officers and direc- 
tors if desired. The sheets constituting 
the discount register are listed on the 
recapitulation sheet shown herewith, as 
Form 6, and the total charged in the 
journal at the close of the day's busi- 
ness, the sheets for the different bills 
purchased together with recapitulation 
being filed in the discount ledger, where 
they remain undisturbed until removed 
to the transfer binder. 

The maturity sheets are filed in their 
binder according to due date, and a 
statement taken at any time from the 
Maturity Tickler will indicate in ag- 
gregate the loans of the institution. 

With the commencement of the day's 
business, the sheets are first taken from 
the maturity tickler, then in turn from 
the liability ledger, both direct and 
contingent sheets being removed, and 
all attached to the note falling due. As 
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soon as the item in question is paid, or 
renewed, the sheets are pinned together 
and filed on a check file, and at the 
close of business are listed on the re 
capitulation sheet, shown herewith as 
Form 7 , and the totals carried to the 
journal, to be posted to the proper ac- 
count in the general ledger. The dif- 
ferent sheets are then filed in their 



transfer binders, which completes the 
record of the different notes paid on 
that particular date. 

The forms shown were prepared 
specially for this institution, but can be 
changed to suit the needs of any bank, 
and the system as a whole made to 
comply with almost any demands made 
upon it. 



MAXIMS OF A BUSINESS MAN 



N EVER discuss salaries and never tell 
any one how much you are getting. 
If you say you are getting more than 
the man you’re talking to, either it will 
cause dissatisfaction or he won’t believe 
vou. 

The man who is continually whining about 
“never having half a chance” is the same 
man who wouldn’t succeed if he were al- 
lowed to choose his own work at his own 
salary. Chances come when a man is ready 
for them. 

Some folks start worrying along about the 
first of February as to what their boss will 
give them as a Christmas present. 

Of course, there are folks who are really 
earning more money than they are getting, 
but the average man had better lie low and 
hope that the boss won’t find out how much 
more he is getting that he is worth. 

Don't look in books for examples of suc- 
cessful men. Choose a man in real life who 
has gained success by honorable methods 
and follow his business ideas. If success 



doesn’t come in a week, don’t get discour- 
aged; it may come in a month. 

Don’t worry because you think you 
haven’t attracted the favorable attention of 
your immediate superior. He may be more 
observant than you imagine. 

Don’t ask advice all the time. The man 
who can go ahead with a job, finish it suc- 
cessfully on his own initiative without a lot 
of foolish and unnecessary questions is the 
man who is most needed in the modern busi- 
ness world. 

The man who knows the latest thing about 
neckties and silk socks is usually the man 
who does not know the latest thing about 
successful business methods. 

There may be work without success, but 
there is never any success without work. 

Don’t take spells for working and try to 
accomplish in one day the things you should 
have done in two weeks. A little every day 
is better than spasms of hard work, inter- 
polated with spells of no work at all. — 
Chicago Tribune. 



THE GOOD WILL OF A BANK 



I N these days of keen competition, the 
“Good Wiil” of a banking institution is 
a most valuable asset. 

A dozen years or more ago, there was 
little competition among the various banks 
and trust companies in comparison with that 
which exists at the present time. The growth 
of the large institutions in Boston, during 
the past decade, has been remarkable. A 
vast amount of money is expended annually 
in advertising the “advantages” offered to 
the public by one institution or another. The 
business man is strongly reminded that he 
should change his account (or a part of it), 
to some other bank. 

Now this is where the “Good Will” comes 
in ! 

The man who has always received courte- 
ous and prompt attention from the em- 
ployees of his bank, does not feel warranted 
in making a change. In fact, he will un- 
doubtedly remain a customer so long as he 
continues to receive satisfactory attention 
from the bank's officers and clerks. 



The “Good Will” oi an institution has, in 
some cases, a large money value, but beyond 
this there is the intangible value which is 
built up to a great extent by the units of the 
organization. 

It is absolutely essential that all employees 
at all times give to the cutsomer the best 
that can be offered in what may be termed 
“Banking Service.” One disrespectful re- 
mark by a clerk is liable more than to 
offset the courteous treatment given by 
other clerks during previous years. 

The patron demands, and he must receive, 
in all cases, the courteous treatment that is 
due him. To be sure, there are many cases 
where the customer is exacting and unfair, 
but this fact does not alter the relation be- 
tween the public and its servant. In cater- 
ing to the public and demanding its busi- 
ness, we must take it as it comes and use 
the utmost effort to retain it. 



Bank clerks, it is “up to you .” — Francis 
J. Barrage in Boston Banker. 
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THE CANADIAN BOND MARKET LAST YEAR 



UNITED STATES INVESTORS WERE LARGER PURCHASERS 
THAN HITHERTO 



By Fred W. Field, Editor “ Monetary Times ” of Canada ; Author of 
“Capital Investments in Canada" 



'T'HE United States investor is be- 
*** coming more interested in Cana- 
dian bond issues. This is revealed in 
the fact that of total Canadian issues 
last year, amounting to $266,812,988, 
the United States took $1 7,553,967, or 
6.58 per cent., as compared with 1^ 
per cent, in 1910. In addition to the 
comparatively small amount of Cana- 
dian investment in the Dominion, cap- 
ital is being received from the two 
great English-speaking countries, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The former is specializing particular- 
ly in absorbing Canadian bond and 
stock issues and the latter in financing 
Canadian industries. The British in- 
vestor has purchased Canada’s rail- 
road, Government, industrial and mu- 
nicipal bonds and stocks to the extent 
of about $881,000,000 during the past 
seven years. On the other hand the 
United States has established more 
than 200 branch factories in Canada, 
made investments in mills, mines and 
timber, purchased large tracts of land, 
but very few bonds and debentures. 

In view of the increased interest of 
the American investor in Canadian se- 
curities it is instructive to review the 
outstanding features of the market dur- 
in 1911- These were the creation of a 
new record, the issue of bonds be- 
ing greater in the aggregate than dur- 
ing any previous year. The Dominion 
Government did not need either to is- 
sue any permanent securities or do any 
temporary financing. Many municipal 
issues were made in the London market, 
where a large volume of undigested se- 
curities is being carried. Canada pur- 
622 



chased a larger amount of its own mu- 
nicipals than hitherto. Foreign invest- 
ment was greater and United States in- 
terest in the market far more active. 
Those were perhaps the most notable 
points during the past year. 

Railroad Securities. 

The Dominion enjoyed a splendid 
twelve months of general development 
and expansion. Railroad building con- 
tinued apace and no less than $100,- 
472,700 of our railroad securities were 
issued in the year. Existing cities ex- 
panded rapidly and hundreds of new 
towns appeared almost as soon as rail- 
road steel was laid. This resulted in 
many municipal issues, while public 
service corporations were taxed to ca- 
pacity and required considerable new 
capital as a consequence. Many indus- 
trial companies found it necessary to 
make new issues. 

The total bond issues in Canada last 
year amounted to $266,812,988, and, 
as noted above, the United States pur- 
chased 6.58 per cent, of that sum. 
How that proportion was made up is 
seen in the following table: 

Total U. S. 

Bonds. issued, 1911. took 

Municipal 47,159,288 4.95 

Canadian provincial gov- 
ernment $5,675,000 .... 

Railway 100,472,700 4.22 

Tramway, light, heat, 
power and telephone . . 32,105,500 28.64 

Miscellaneous 54,580,500 3.26 

Canadian companies in 

foreign countries 26,820,000 .... 



$266,812,988 
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To Increase Principal and Income 

No form of Investment hasproven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. Trie growth of the lighting business has been and iB remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 

We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
Electric Company This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
since July 1, 1007, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 
received its 5 per cent, dividend. 

We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal ana Income. 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR OX REQUEST. 

A. H. BICKMORE & GO., Bankers 30 Pine Street, New York 



Bio Purchase by American House. 

The backbone of the United States’ 
share of Canadian bonds was naturally 
the purchase by an American bond 
house of Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany debentures, amounting to $8,945,- 
000. This issue provided the Montreal 
Tramways Company with funds in con- 
nection with the purchase of the prop- 
erty of the Montreal Street Railway 
Company and other concerns, and the 
retirement of part of the latter’s bonds. 
The Montreal Tramways Company 
owns all of the street railway proper- 
ties in the city of Montreal. Outside 
of issues of Canadian railroad bonds, 
this is said to be the largest block of 
bonds ever sold at one time by a Ca- 
nadian corporation and the largest 
piece of Canadian financing ever 
placed in the United States. 

The actual securities purchased by 




United States interests are shown in 
the accompanying table: 

Municipal issues $2,334,467 

Canadian Northern Railway 

Equipment Bonds, Series “A 1” 2,970,500 
Canadian Northern Railway 

Equipment Bonds, Series “B 1” 1,279,000 
Montreal Tramways Company... 8^45,000 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 

Company 900,000 

Dominion Coal Company 700,000 

Canadian Elevator Company of 

Winnipeg 175,000 

Northern Ontario Light and Pow- 
er Company 250,000 

Total $17,553,967 

Two Borrowing Countries. 

We do not expect to borrow heavily 
from the United States, as that coun- 
try, in regard to borrowing, occupies 
relatively the same position as Canada. 
According to Mr. George Paish, the 
well known London editor and statisti- 
cian, the amount of British capital ob- 
tained by the two prosperous countries 
of North America, are as follows: 



Bristish capital loaned to Amount. 

United States £688,078,000 

Canada 372,541,000 



In most cases, too, the interest re- 
turn from local investments is more fa- 
vorable to United States investors than 
that from Canadian securities .of the 
same class. Mr. E. R. Wood, the lead- 
ing authority on the Canadian bond 
market, believes, however, that the sta- 
bility of Canada in all its phases of 
Digitized by LC 
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government and development, will tend 
in years to come to interest United 
States capital more largely in Canadian 
enterprises. 

How Great Britain Helped. 

Great Britain purchased no less than 
76.56 of last year's Canadian bond is- 
sues. This fact again reminds us that 
the British investor hitherto has been 
most content to invest in Canadian se- 
curities which bring him a small re- 
turn, give him little risk and secure 
him no control. Bonds and preference 
shares are his chief Canadian invest- 
ment fare. With United States inter- 
ests it is entirely different. They can 
see now, being repeated on this side 
of the border line, the remarkable story 
of development which attaches to their 
own country. Not content to sit at 
home they do not give the other fellow 
their capital, receiving one-third or 
less of the profits. After a personal 
visit to the field they either stay there 
or leave behind their control and mon- 
ey. In certain industrial lines the 
United States have gathered their own 



investment fruits. Britain has left the 
gathering to someone else and has had 
to pay the middle man. It is a ques- 
tion as to whether four per cent, and 
no worry is better than eight or ten, 
and the comparatively trifling worry 
as to the future of a country such as 
Canada. 

Canadian Private Investors. 

The growing absorption power of 
the Canadian investor for Canada's se- 
curities was noteworthy last year. The 
savings deposits in the Dominion are 
$98.75 per capita. These facts have 
already been noted by United States 
financial houses, which are making fre- 
quent issues on the Canadian side of 
the international boundary. The ex- 
istence of a growing body of private 
investors was also responsible for the 
fact that Canada took, during 1911? a 
larger amount of its municipals than 
ever before, despite the fact that in- 
vestment opportunities in Western 
Canada for large institutions, especial- 
ly in real estate mortgages, were never 
greater. 



HOW PEOPLE SHOULD INVEST THEIR MONEY 



By Marvyn Scudder 



'M'O prevent the recurrence of buying 
low-paying investments or those 
that have gone wrong, the prospective 
investor should get someone to help 
him who is experienced; and, above all, 
will not take commissions, who is un- 
prejudiced and disinterested as to 
prospective investments. He should 
make it worth the while of whoever 
helps him to get the best investments 
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at the lowest prices, and he should put 
his adviser in such a position that his 
future success, as far as possible, de- 
pends on earnest and unprejudiced ef- 
fort. The moderate payment made in 
this connection for services will many 
times over be saved to the investor in 
the comparatively low price at which 
he can make his purchase, and in the 
choice of the soundest and best secured 
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investment, and the investor will sleep 
well at night. 

The investment of your money is a 
serious thing and any one having mon- 
ey to invest should take sufficient time 
to study the game. 

The Purchase of Corporate Stocks. 

Stock is an evidence of ownership. The 
stockholder owns his proportion of the 
assets of the company. He cannot take 
it away until the company is dissolved, 
but he can, every year, go into a meet- 
ing and vote as to whom he thinks 
should be the directors of the company 
for the ensuing year. If he is a mi- 
nority stockholder or if any one else 
can muster more votes together than 
he and his friends can, other directors 
than he wishes can be elected. True 
he could probably have a director or 
directors of his own if he had a sub- 
stantial enough interest, though a mi- 
nority one, though it might take a law- 
suit to get such representation, and 
lawsuits are expensive and to be elim- 
inated at all hazards. 

With the chance then of being a 
minority stockholder, and few there are 
who are more than that, it behooves the 
prospective purchaser of stock to find 
out just who the other stockholders are, 
and then when he has discovered who 
hold a controlling interest, or a better 
phrase, controlling stock ownership, in 
the company, let him inquire as to 
what, if any other, interest the controll- 
ing parties may have. There are a 
number of things that may influence 
the majority stockholders to vote in fa- 
vor of policies against the best interests 
of the other stockholders. (Sometimes, 



and too often, the latter are urged to 
vote for directors who are against their 
best interests.) It may be that the ma- 
jority stockholders are officers of the 
company and would rather vote them- 
selves large salaries than pay out net 
earnings in the form of dividends. 
Again, majority stockholders may be 
interested in lending the company mon- 
ey and the interest on these loans might 
eat up the company's earnings. Again, 
the majority stockholders may be in- 
terested in other companies, where they 
would make greater profits by divert- 
ing business, virtually earnings, from 
the one company to the other. It be- 
hooves the investor, therefore, to find 
out what all the large holders of stock 
are doing and where their interests lie 
before the investment in stock is made. 

Now it is most dangerous to invest 
in stock after you have made investiga- 
tion as to personnel of the directors and 
majority stockholders until beyond mere 
hearsay you examine the financial con- 
dition of the company in question, and 
make comparison of several vears, say 
five at least, in order to get at earning 
capacity and growth. There should be 
another reason in asking for a financial 
statement before investing, and that is 
to discover if anything has been cov- 
ered up by bookkeeping entries or other 
treatment of figures. The investor 
should ask for balance sheet and profit 
and loss account. The two are insep- 
arable. Together they represent ev- 
ery entry on the books of a corpora- 
tion. The assets and the losses are the 
debits and the liabilities and the profits 
are the credits. The balance-sheet 
gives the condition of the company at 

a certain moment of time, the. profit 
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and loss acount the financial story of 
the company during a certain period. 
The latter tells the story between bal- 
ance-sheet periods. The last balance- 
sheet gives the latest condition and the 
last profit and loss statement gives the 
story since the preceding balance-sheet 
period. If it is possible to get five suc- 
cessive yearly balance-sheets and five 
successive yearly profit and loss ac- 
counts, you will be able to get at the 
earning capacity of the business from 
the profit and loss accounts. You can 
get from same gross earnings for the 
five years' comparison, operating ex- 
penses (including salaries, taxes, cost 
of getting business, etc.) Interest 
charges in any of these items from 
year to year should excite comment 
and should be made note of to ask 
about. As to the balance-sheets of as- 
sets and liabilities you should make 
comparison of any changes from year 
to year in the different asset items and 
the liability items. Here are some sug- 
gestions. If the profit and loss account 
shows increase in salary account from 
year to year, why was it? Few taxes 
paid one year — why was it? In order 
to make a showing that year, carying it 
as an account payable to be paid in a 
future year? Look among liabilities 
to see if this surmise is true, in ac- 
count payable account. Item entitled 
“damages" all paid one year — why 
wasn't this apportioned? Was it to 
make a poor showing for some reason 
one year, or is there nothing to this 
surmise? Why did earnings fall off 
last year? Was it because someone else 



is getting away the business, or was it 
a general falling off the same as in 
other lines of business, etc., — and so 
on? 

Precautions to be Observed by the 
Buyers of Bonds. 

The bond buyer should investigate 
the financial condition of the company, 
but the situation for him is somewhat 
different. He is going to buy an evi- 
dence of indebtedness, not an evidence 
of ownership. The latter carried with 
it a vote; the bondholder has no vote. 
He has no say about the management 
of the company as long as the interest 
on his bond is paid him, but he is great- 
ly interested in the assets of the com- 
pany, for they are pledged for the 
bond in case the interest is not paid. 
It might be well to say here that the 
bondholder has the right to appeal to 
the trustee of the mortgage securing 
the bond in case of the company's 
pledged property is being wasted, and 
in this way the bondholder might be 
said to have some little say in the man- 
agement, but it is pretty remote. The 
bondholder then becomes interested in 
two things, earnings and assets. He 
has no vote, but he does get, in event 
of a short period of default, the com- 
pany's property or the proportionate 
value of his bond up to par and interest 
that the company's property will bring 
at foreclosure sale. 

It is, therefore, most important to 
find out how valuable the pledged 
property is, and one of the first things 
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to do is for the investor to carefully 
read over an authentic copy of the 
mortgage before investing in an at- 
tractive-looking bond. There are many 
things to consider: First, the property 
itself — how valuable it is — can it be 
roughly appraised — are the provisions 
of the mortgage for the bondholder in 
case of default clearly defined? (There 
are cases where no foreclosure sale can 
take place until two-thirds of the bond- 
holders wish it — a serious objection to 
such bonds as investments.) How long 
does the bondholder have to go with- 
out his interest until there can be a 
foreclosure sale — which comes first for 
payment in case of default, all the in- 
terest on the bonds or its principal? 
Who drew up the mortgage? Perhaps 
the company didn't have good title to 
its property and the mortgage is void. 
There is a bond running to 194-0 and 
the franchise of the company only 
runs to 1920. What becomes of the 
bonds and their principal in case the 
franchise isn’t renewed? Possibly all 
the company’s property goes to the city 
and the bondholders get nothing. 

After these most important features 
are considered the next step should be 
to find, as under stock investments 
above, the earning capacity of the 
property, as earning rate helps you to 
establish what value the property 
pledged may have and also gives an 
idea as to the company’s future ability 
to pay interest on its bonds. 

Real Estate and Mortgages. 

In mortgages on real estate the main 
thing is to appraise the property cov- 
ered by its net earning capacity and 
the market value of property in the 



neighborhood as evidenced by actual 
sales. Hearsay evidence is not enough; 
the records should be shown. The mort- 
gage should be at sixty per cent, or less 
of the value of the real estate. It is 
much better to have a mortgage on 
improved real estate, as a steady in- 
come will take care of a mortgage and 
its interest. Too often an expected 
rise in value, say three or four years 
later, is used as an inducement to buy 
a mortgage on a piece of vacant land. 

In buying real estate directly the 
title, of course, should be thoroughly 
examined, and the value of land round 
about should be investigated, and if 
possible one should buy productive 
property. But in real estate invest- 
ments you are ahead of stock and bond 
investments in this respect, that you 
have the wdiole property right where 
you can see it. Do not, however, think 
that this means that an investor should 
put all his money into real estate. 
There is nothing so discouraging as 
unproductive real estate. It eats it- 
self up in taxes. Stocks and bonds 
do not do this. But it is best to di- 
vide judiciously among all classes. 
Thus can you eliminate the risk of 
having all your eggs in one basket. 

Making Reinvestments. 



Other things being equal, the securi- 
ties which give the lowest return at 
their market price and which have ad- 
vanced over their purchase price should 
be sold and the proceeds reinvested. 
Never reinvest in anything you do not 
know all about. As a general thing 
securities in some of the smaller com- 
panies should prove most attractive to 
the conservative investor, and for this 
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reason. Such securities and the com- 
panies issuing them are more easily in- 
vestigated. The mortgages are less 
complicated. There are not the liens 
and re-liens* the leases and re-leases 
that are to be found in the larger cor- 
porations. The financial statement is 
simpler as compared with the financial 
intricacies of big corporations which 
latter require the most talented exp 
accountants to fathom* and in some 
cases are practically impossible of so- 
lution* owing to misplacement of rec- 
ords. 

There is another good feature about 
securities in smaller concerns. They 
often pay a better return. This is be- 
cause they are not so readily market- 
able. Securites listed on the Stock Ex- 
change having a ready market usually 
sell at a price that gives a comparative- 
ly low return to the purchaser because 
of this ready market. People give up 
the opportunity of getting a good re- 
turn by buying a quick asset. But as 
we understand it the investor is not 
after the quick asset. He wants some- 
thing that he can put away and forget 
which will return him his five or six per 
cent, for a long time to come. There- 
fore at the proper time pick out from 
the schedule of property held the low- 
paying securities where they have ad- 
vanced over purchase price and invest 
in the better paying and more easily 
investigated securities. 

Safety of Various Kinds of Invest- 
ments. 

As a general thing investments in 
different kinds of propositions might 
be classified as to their safety in th? 
following order: 

Municipal investments* railroads, 
steam public utility investments* water 
power, industrials. The franchises and 



their character play a great part as 
to safety in all but the industrials 
Generally speaking* by careful looking, 
you can safely get five per cent, for 
railroad and public service corpora- 
tion bonds, and six per cent, for indus- 
trial bonds. Railroad stocks should 
bring* say* six per cent, and industrial 
stocks seven to eight per cent. 

These interest rates arc of course, 
approximate and subject to change 
from time to time* according to the 
plentitude or scarcity of money. How- 
ever, under ordinary conditions* and 
with an open eye for opportunity, 
these interest rates are usually obtain- 
able. 

The classifications of different kinds 
of securities in order of safety, which 
I have just given* may be amplified as 
follows: 

First in the list I should* of course, 
place Government and municipal bonds, 
This class includes everything from 
United States Government 2’s. selling 
above par* to paving and municipal im- 
provement warrants of certain West- 
ern cities which are offered in som ( 
cases at prices to yield up to seven per 
cent, and eight per cent. It goes 
without saying that an investoi is un- 
wise to place his spare funds in Gov- 
ernment bonds* or the majority of 
State bonds. The income return is 
lower than the increased stability of 
the security warrants. Some investors 
feel that their piece of mind demands 
investments of that character and un- 
doubtedly it is better for them to in- 
vest in Government or State bonds than 
in the general run of mining and other 
speculative stocks. However* with the 
large number of well-secured invest- 
ments offered at prices running from 
four per cent, to six per cent., any 
placing of funds for long-time invest- 
ment at below four per cent. s°ems 
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quixotic. Municipal issues proper have 
a wide range of credit. Massachusetts 
municipals are highly regarded, prin- 
cipally, it must be admitted, in Massa- 
chusetts. Practically all of them sell 
to yield below four per cent. They are 
taken in enormous quantities iy irsur- 
ance and banking concerns of New 
England. In regard to the municipal 
improvement warrants which I previ- 
ously referred to as being offered as 
high as seven per cent, and tight per 
cent., I should state that these are ordi- 
narily short-term securities and are not 
secured by the direct obligation of the 
municipality, but by first charge on 
property assessed for that .jaitic Jar 
improvement. Many such securities of- 
fer attractive opportunities, though in 
this, as in all other cases, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the facts clearly be- 
fore investing, viz., is the particular 
improvement to property otherwise un- 
improved and vacant, which might be- 



come of little value in case jf a pro- 
longed depression, or is it fo^ paving 
streets for instance in a built-up sec- 
tion, where the property is aDparentlv 
worth largely in excess cf the amount 
of warrants issued. 

In general, the individual investor 
does not take to municipal issues, per- 
haps wisely. The return on the good 
ones is not sufficient for his needs, and 
on the more doubtful ones he is nul in 
a position to protect his interests 
should difficulties arise. Banks and in- 
surance companies are the large invest- 
ors in municipal issues, partly as a le- 
sult of legislative restrictions on other 
investments, partly as a lesult of close 
and semi-official interest in local muni- 
cipal affairs. The great bulk of muni- 
cipal bonds are strong stable invest- 
ments, well suited for the requirements 
and obligations of fiduciary institu- 
tions. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to March 20, 1912.] 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities. 6 Broad St., New York. 

(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 



Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H. )..278 290 

Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 

Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R. ).175 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 106 109 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 90 96 

Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 214 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 220 223 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 296 800 

Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 150 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 160 1C5 

Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 130 140 



CatawMssa R. R. (Phila. & Read.) 

Catawlssa R. R. 2d pfd 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) . 205 215 

Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 
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Bid. Asked. 

Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 



(M. S. R) 130 140 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.1..165 169 

Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 95 99 

Columbus & Xenia 205 208 

Commercial Union (Corn'l C. Co.).. 100 110 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) 156 162 

Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L. >....139 ... 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 270 

Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 

Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.) .190 195 

Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 92 97 

East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 125 135 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.) .200 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 152 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)....200 230 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 132 142 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 128 183 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 110 115 

Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry. ) 200 230 
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Bid. Asked. 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & X. 

A. C. I,.) 262 268 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. T\) 115 120 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent. >..112 118 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 

Inter Ocean Telegraph <W. I’.).... 90 104 

Illinois Cen. Incased TJnes (111. Cen. ) 92 97 

Jackson. Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 81 86 

Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 150 165 

Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 

& S.) 130 140 

Kan. C.. Ft. Scott & M.. pfd. (St. 

L. & S. F.) 77 80 

K. C., St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al. ) 105 130 

Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 

Ind.) 420 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R. ) 210 212 

Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl. >125 150 

Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4 % (So. 

Ry.) 65 75 

Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 80 87 

Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).170 174 

Nashville & Decatur (L. & N. > 182 190 

N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 120 

N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central) 350 352 

N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).118 123 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) 140 190 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 163 167 

North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R. )..193 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 92 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U. )...110 112 

Nor. & Wor. pfd. (X.Y..N.H.&H. ) . . 210 

Old Colony (N. Y.. N. H. & H ) 188 191 

Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..205 220 

Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U. ) 65 70 

Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P. ) . . 170 180 

Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 65 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R. ).165 169 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic, special 

(Pa. R. R.) 150 165 

Pitts., McKeesport, McW'port & Y. 

(P. & L. E. M. SO 127 132 

Providence & Worcester (X. Y., X. 

H. & H.) 270 

Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..185 195 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.) .126 130 

Saratoga & Schenectadv (D. & H. ) . 160 
8econd Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 90 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.).. 120 130 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.).110 112 

Troy & Greenbush (X. Y. Cent.)... 160 170 

Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R .)..200 250 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 122 ... 

Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).140 143 

United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R. ). 238 242 

Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 122 

Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. & W.) 162 170 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers In Miscellaneous Securities. 33 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 190 197 

American Brass 127 129 

American Chicle Com 224ox 228ex 

American Chicle Pfd 105 108 
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Bid. Asked. 

Armrican Coal Products Com 96% 97% 

.' nurienn Express 213 218 

American Gas & Electric Com 73 75 

American Gas & Electric Pfd 47 49 

Babcock & Wilcox 101 102% 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 124 126% 

Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd 108ex HOex 

Bush Terminal 80 90 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 183 193 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 114 ... 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 365 376 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 158 163 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 92 95 

E. W. Bliss Com 80 90 

E. W. Bliss Pfd 120 130 

Hall Signal Com 7 11 

Hudson Companies Pfd 66 70 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 18 21 

International Nickel Com 288 296 

International Nickel Pfd 102% 104 

International Silver Pfd 126ex ISOex 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 125 128 

Otis Elevator Com 77 80 

Otis Elevator Pfd 101 103 

Pacific Gas & Electric Com 66 70 

Pacific Gas & Electric Pfd 91 93 

Penn Water & Power 62 65 

Phelps, Dodge & Co 205ex 215ex 

Pope Mfg. Com 35 40 

Pope Mfg. Pfd 73 77 

Producers Oil 90 

Royal Baking Powder Com 194 200 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 110 111% 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd 103 107 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ... 119 % 121 

Sen Sen Chiclet 125 129 

Singer Manufacturing 295 300 

Standard Coupler Com 34 37 

Texas & Pacific Coal 97 102 

Thompson-Starrett Com 125 135 

Thcmpson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.).155 165 

Thompson-Starrett Pfd 105 112 

Tri-City Railway & Light Com 4 5 4 8 

Tri-City Railway & Light Pfd 94 97 

U. S. Express 94 99 

T.\ S. Motor Com 10% 12% 

XT. S. Motor Pfd 4 2 45 

Union Typewriter Com 37 41 

Union Typewriter 1st Pfd 106 110 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd 105 108 

Virginian Railway 17 20 

Wells Fargo Express 144 147 

Western Pacific 11% 13 

Western Po\\\ r Com 27 30 

Western Power Pfd 55 59 



BANKING IN ANCIENT BABYLON 



R ECENT discoveries of the wonders of 
Babylonian civilization, re-enforced by 
the fruits of earlier explorations, 
show that “Business is business” as a rule 
of life is as old as history. 

As far back as 2,000 years before Christ 
the Babylonians had made such progress in 
commercial aptitude that special laws had 
to be framed to deal with those gentlemen 
who tried shortcuts to wealth. The young 
man with expectations realized in those 
days with less regard to the sacred ness of 
S 



the person and their right to live, borrowed, 
as his modern prototype not infrequently 
does today, from the professional money 
lender. 

The Babylonian merchant banked regu- 
larly and issued his brick “cheques” and 
bills of exchange, and the law stepped in, 
even as it does today, to preserve inviolate 
the rights of property. So keen were the 
business instincts of the people that even 
the priests were not above a deal in high 
finance . — The Accountant. 
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A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SAVINGS 
UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO — BUILDING UP A 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 



By C. F. Hamsher 



I N 1862 the San Francisco Savings Union 
was founded in San Francisco. The 
incorporators included a number of the 
original organizers of the Savings and Loan 
Society, founded in 1857, and which was in 
turn the outgrowth of the San Francisco 



and so continued until the fall of 1910, 
when commercial and trust departments 
were added, as permitted by the Bank Act 
of California. 

In order to more closely identify the in- 
stitution as a bank, the name of the institu- 




SAVINGS UNIOX BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



Accumulating Fund Association organised 
in 1854. 

The Savings and Loan Society for thirty 
years was located on Clay street and known 
as the Clay Street Bank, but moved to 
Sutter street in 1891. It was consolidated 
with the Savings Union in September, 1910. 

The San Francisco Savings Union was 
located on California street from the time 
of its organization in 1862 until January 1, 
1911, when it moved to its new location in 
the heart of the retail shopping district of 
San Francisco — Market street at Grant 
avenue and O’Farrell street. 

The Savings Union was essentially a sav- 
ings bank from the time of its organization, 



tion was changed in May, 1910, from the 
San Francisco Savings Union to the Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco. Still more 
recently another change of name was neces- 
sary to make clear the trust company fea- 
ture, and in December, 1911, the name was 
again changed to Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company. 

After the disaster which visited San Fran- 
cisco in April, 1906, the directors of the 
Savings Union thought it wise to get away 
from California street and into the shop- 
ping district. 

A site was purchased and the building 
ready for occupancy January 1, 1911. 

With a savings, a commercial and a trust 
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23-TON DOOR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, SAVINGS UNION BANK & TRUST COMPANY 



department, it was only natural that the 
institution should add as the requisite fa- 
cility to furnishing every possible banking 
sendee to its customers a safe deposit de- 
partment. 

The vaults were constructed by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, of Harveyized 
nickel-steel, face-hardened, armor plate. 

The plates were forged from nickel steel 
ingots weighing approximately 100,000 
pounds, each under a 14,000 ton pressure. 
Armor plate furnished to the United States 
and foreign governments is forged under 
this same press. 

Such vault plates, it is claimed, are abso- 
lute proof against attack by means of high 
explosives, gun fire or destruction by earth- 
quake, fire, mobs, etc. 

The twenty-two plates used in the vault 
construction dovetail together at the edges 
and are then firmly wedged into position. 
The size of the vault is sixteen feet wide, 
twenty-one feet long and eight and one-half 
feet high. 

The vault plates are each three and one- 
lialf inches in thickness and surrounded by 
eighten inches of concrete, reinforced with 
one inch square steel rods, laid six inches 
apart from centre to centre, both horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly, and faced with 
an inch and a half of marble. 

The main and emergency doo^s of the 
vault are of solid steel, sixteen inches in 
thickness. The main door weighs approxi- 



mately twenty-three tons, and is locked with 
twenty-four four and one-half inch bolts. 

The vault contains five thousand and six- 
ty-three boxes, in fifteen sizes, from one and 
one-half inches high and five and one-half 
inches wide, to a box eighteen by nineteen 
inches. 

The vaults were opened for the rental of 
boxes in February, 1911, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there were twenty or more 
institutions in San Francisco in the same 
line of business, with a total of about sev- 
enty-five thousand boxes, about half of 
which are rented, the Savings Union suc- 
ceeded in renting its first thousand boxes 
within seven months. 

As to the “How” of this result! About 
six months before the vaults were ready to 
open, officers and employees (especially* the 
tellers) began suggesting to customers the* 
desirability of renting a safe deposit box 
in the same building in which they trans- 
acted their banking business. If the reply 
to this suggestion was at all favorable, the 
names were indexed, and when the vaults 
were opened invitations were sent to the list 
of names. 

The personnel of the force of the safe 
deposit department was selected with a view 
to their acquaintanceship and their experience 
in a similar line of work. The superintend- 
ent of the department was a former chief 
of police — with a clean record; the assistant 
superintendent had a record qf ten years 
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with two of the largest safe deposit depart- 
ments in California; the other members of 
the force had also had considerable previous 
experience. 

After the opening of the vaults, the tellers 
made it a point to inform their customers of 
the opening of the vaults and impress upon 
them their convenience, security and ac- 
commodations. 

Monthly prizes were offered by the presi- 
dent of the bank to the employee who should 



Small blotters of a size convenient to slip 
into a deposit book were convenient to each 
teller’s hands and as entries were made in 
the book, the little blotter, with its mes- 
sage, was carried away. The copy on blot- 
ters was changed weekly. 

Placards eleven by fourteen inches, at- 
tractively printed in two colors, mounted 
behind glass in frames to match the wood- 
work, were placed at all wickets. The de- 
positor, while being waited upon, had time 




INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING A PORTION OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT OF THE SAVINGS UNION 

BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 



be instrumental in the renting of the largest 
number of boxes in one month. 

A list of names of tenants of the nearby 
office buildings was compiled, to them was 
mailed a notice of the opening of the vaults; 
also later, a form letter, with name of ad- 
dressee filled in, and still later a series of 
blotters. 

Members of the safe deposit department 
occasionally took an afternoon out soliciting 
renters from among their friends. 

Borrowers of the bank, as well as patrons 
of ail departments, were invited to rent a 
box if they did not have one elsewhere, and 
if they did have one elsewhere, they were 
invited to transfer their box to the Savings 
Union, and as an inducement the time to 
which they were paid in advance in other 
vaults was allowed. 



to read the brief message. This copy was 
also changed weekly. 

A card was prepared (see A) bearing on 
the one side a cut of the streets in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the bank, with the loca- 
tion of the bank prominently indicated. On 
the reverse side appeared a suggestion of 
what might properly be kept in safe deposit 
boxes by individuals, merchants and lodges. 

Form letters were mailed to' nearby office 
renters, but with little results that one could 
trace. 

A series of blotters was prepared. The 
first showed a cut of a safe of the early part 
of the last century, built up of wood and 
covered oyer with sheet iron one- twentieth 
of an inch in thickness, bound with strap 
iron and studded with nails having large 
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heads to resemble bolts, the entire appear- 
ance of the safe being designed to denote 
impregnability; the second set of blotters 
bore a cut of the ordinary office safe, in 
which business men are too much accus- 
tomed to repose confidence for protection 
from fire, and a warning to the users of 
such safes; the third bore the cut of the 



massive twenty-three ton door of the safe 
deposit vault, with a message of its secu- 
rity, accessibility and convenience. 

But after all the different schemes that 
were tried, the most productive was the 
personal solicitation, and banks are coming 
more and more to realize that this is the 
most effective advertising method. 



EQUITABLE BUILDING FIRE, NEW YORK, AND 
HOW THE FIRE PROOF SAFES CAME 
THROUGH 

By Dean Widner 



A LL New Yorkers are more or less 
L familiar with the building formerly 
located at 120 Broadway, which had 
been the home of the Equitable Life Asso- 
ciation for the past generation, now com- 
pletely destroyed bv the disastrous fire of 
January 9, last. This building for many 
years was one of the land marks of Lower 
Manhattan, which stood within the shadows 
of Trinity Spire, and was pointed out as 



one of the sights to the visitor seeing New 
York for the first time. 

During the past thirty years some of the 
most prominent men in the country have 
had their offices in this building and its 
history was closely associated with such men 
as Henry B. Hyde, the founder of the 
Equitable Life Association; James Alex- 
ander, for many years one of its well- 
known presidents; James Hazen Hyde, the 




A HERRING-HAI.L-3IARVIN SAFE, SHOWING INTERIOR AFTER EQUITABLE FIRE, NEW YORK 
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A CORKER OF THE RUINS, EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK 



expatriate, now living in Paris; E. H. Har- 
riman, the “Railroad King,” who for many 
years retained his offices in this building; 
August Belmont, Paul Morton and others. 
Many prominent lawyers made it their place 
of business up to the time of the fire. 

Naturally, with the large number of 
offices which this building contained, there 
was considerable apprehension in the minds 
of the many tenants as to the outcome of 
the valuable records pertaining to their 
business, contained in fire proof safes. The 
fire was an extraordinary one, in that the 
building, covering an entire city block, 
fronting on Broadway from Pine to Cedar 
streets, and extending through and facing 
on Nassau street, was totally destroyed. In 
a measure this fire showed what might hap- 
pen in lower Manhattan some day, if the 
exact conditions prevail, and it is predicted 
by those who are competent to express an 
opinion. No less a man than Ex-Chief 
Crocker, New York Fire Department, has 
made the assertion that if Lower Manhat- 
tan was ever subjected to a conflagration 
such as San Francisco and Baltimore ex- 
perienced, the loss would run over one 
billion dollars, and the insurance companies 
would not be able to pay twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. The conditions that would 
make this possible would be a big fire like 
the recent Equitable Building, in the heart 
of the financial district, fanned by a gale 



of forty or fift 
department of 



:y miles per hour. The fire 
New York is acknowledged 
to be the most efficient in the world, and 
yet Mr. Crocker admits the impossibility of 
coping with such conditions above the eighth 
floor. A further instance of what the fire 
insurance companies think of this situation is 
the high rate of insurance charged above the 
eighth floor. Had a gale of the proportions 
as mentioned above existed at the time of 
this fire, the loss would have been enormous, 
with Wall street a stone’s throw away. 

When one stops to think that magnificent 
buildings, constructed by the highest priced 
labor, with the best fire proof materials, 
representing a cost of millions go up in 
smoke and are utterly destroyed, it is im- 
possible for the serious inclined to consider 
the building of a fire proof safe a simple 
question. A safe that will withstand these 
conditions must necessarily be constructed 
along most careful and scientific lines. 

One well-known company, which has been 
making fire proof safes for the past seventy- 
five years, has established an enviable repu- 
tation and tbe Equitable Building fire was 
another demonstration of the quality of 
their well-known safes. 

The era of the “sky-scrapers” has caused 
a revolution in safe construction, because of 
the intense heat generated and the great 
distance safes are liable to fall. This 
feature is obtained by this company by 
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heavy frames of angle steel, lap welded by 
hand and reinforced by heavy corner angles 
on all four corners. That which renders a 
safe fire proof is the moisture held in the 
intermolecular spaces of the fire proof com- 
position. When the safe gets hot this moist- 
ure is driven by the extreme heat into the 
Interior of the safe in the form of steam, 
thus keeping the interior temperature of the 
safe below the point of ignition. This effi- 
ciency was proven in a marked degree by 
the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company in 
this fire, where they had twenty-three safes 
in the building and in every instance these 
safes preserved their contents to the intense 
relief of their owners. 

The highest type of modern fire-proof safe 
has a tongue and groove; this “locks” the 
doors into the door frame of the safe, thus 
keeping the steam in and the heat and 
smoke out, and greatly adds to the rigidity 
of the construction throughout. Many safes 
now in use to-day are antiquated and in 
a serious fire would fail to preserve their 
contents. At the time of their purchase, 
many years ago, no doubt they were the 
best that the makers knew how to produce 
at that period. Times change and many im- 
provements have been brought forth by this 
well-known company. 

The inside hinge is a relic of years gone 
by. If they are broken intentionally or by 
a fall, a space is left between the door and 
jamb. The old-fashioned lugs or knobs on 
the hinge side of a safe door, which fit into 
the socket on the hinge side of the safe, 
have but a fraction of an inch of holding 
length and being only cast can readily be 
broken off. The doors in safes of this con- 



struction, falling in a heated condition and 
striking heavy obstructions in the descent, 
have been known to break from their hinges 
and fall out of the safes completely — thus 
exposing contents to a total loss. 

In the modern safe, as made by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, this 
defect has been overcome by outside hinges 
of malleable iron, which, were it possible to 
break them off entirely, would not affect in 
a slightest degree the security of the door, 
because of their projecting and interlocking 
rear flanges over the back of the doors . 
Ball-bearing hinges are another splendid 
feature which distributes the weight of the 
door and prevents sagging and binding, and 
is further indicative of the progress of this 
company in the application of a well-known 
scientific principle. 

It is not generally realized by the public 
at large that Europe is far behind in the 
development of the fire proof safe, which, 
in most instances reminds one of a refriger- 
ator in appearance. The outer shell of the 
best-known English safe is thin plate steel 
and the fit of the doors are bad indeed. As 
a result of the lack of development in this 
important product on the other side, many 
American corporations having branch offices 
in Europe, ship “Yankee Made” safes to 
those offices, on account of lack of faith in 
the “Home Grown Variety,” so to speak. 
The Herring-Hall-Marvin safe is well known 
in Hong Kong, Canton, Yokohama, Manila 
and most distant points on the Globe, and 
instead of “Made in Germany,” with which 
we have been so familiar in recent years in 
other lines, the sign “Made in U. S. A.,” 
can be read by the casual observer. 



THE WASTEFULNESS OF DUPLICATED EFFORT 
IN COMPUTING TIME AND INTEREST 



F OR centuries the bookkeepers and ac- 
countants of the world have gone on 
wasting their time and energy in find- 
ing duplicate answers to original problems 
— problems that w'ere solved correctly years 
ago. Profits disappear in this endless grind 
of unnecessary repeated calculations. 

Problems once solved should not need to 
be solved again. 

Every recalculation of the same combina- 
tion of figures to arrive at the same end is 
wasted, duplicated effort. More and more 
it is being regarded as absolutely absurd 
for any business man to allow needless 
waste of time and energy in any depart- 
ment of his business. 

The day has come when time and inter- 
est and its other items can be computed 
mechanically with vast economies of Drain 



power, time and money by means of a mar- 
velous mechanical device, w r holly unlike an 
adding machine or an adaptation of any 
adding or calculating machine idea, but a 
machine of highly specialized efficiency, un- 
approached for speed and accuracy in its 
field. Just as men are fitted for certain 
lines of work, and specialize along those 
lines, so it is working out to remarkable ad- 
vantage in installing labor-saving devices 
that will do a certain work well. 

There is no advantage in using a machine 
on work that it is not fitted for and only 
accomplishes in a roundabout way. The 
work connected with interest calculations 
is full of detail. The standard works on 
arithmetic devote about forty pages to in- 
terest. In attempting to buila a machine 
that will take care of all the items that 
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come up in interest, there were many things 
to overcome, and this calculator, that takes 
care of all such work, must be classed as a 
wonderful machine. 

This new machine is known as the 
Meilicke Calculator and is manufactured in 
Chicago by the Meilicke Calculator Com- 
pany, located in the Peoples Gas Building. 

It is made up of four devices: a time com- 
puter, holiday detector, maturity finder and 
interest calculator. Each one of these de- 
vices could be operated separately and 
would be an improvement over present 
methods, but in the machine the four de- 
vices are combined as one, and in any 
problem the operating of but one device reg- 



of brain-tiring, thankless and unproductive 
detail. This machine is the culmination of 
combined mechanical ingenuity and expert 
accounting knowledge. 

To comprehend the economy derived by 
the use of the Calculator the reader should 
stop to consider that practically all interest 
calculations are made with time running to 
or from the current date. The Calculator 
is, therefore, set for the current date the 
first thing each morning as follows: The 
hand wheel is turned until the current date 
on either calendar wheel is opposite the date 
opening; then the brake button is pressed 
while tlie cylinder is turned until the black 
line (or blank day) appears in the interest 




THE MEILICKE CALCULATOR 

Computes Interest at any rate on any amount, 
reckons time between any two dates, and de- 
tects whether or net maturity falls on a Sun- 
day, Saturday or holiday — all In one operation. 



isters answers to all the others, so that one 
turn of the hand wheel gives four distinct 
answers. In the ordinary computing ma- 
chine, a mental operation must be per- 
formed, the problem must be solved by the 
mind of the operator before the result can 
be obtained on the machine. 

The Meilicke Calculator gives the an- 
swers to an interest problem without a 
thought on the part of the operator. • All 
that is necessary is to refer to the proper 
date from which interest is to be computed, 
revolve the wheel, and the results flash out 
quickly and absolutely accurate. 

In spite of the fact that this machine en- 
ables one man to accomplish the ordinary 
work of three it does not seek nor aim to 
displace skilled human endeavor, but to 
free the expert’s mind from the shackling 
grind of picayune, and unnecessary detail — 
thus increasing brain productiveness and 
mental activity. It puts accounting effi- 
ciency at a premium instead of a discount — 
and this, through eliminating the drudgery 



opening. The same simple operation is re- 
peated on the other side, and the machine 
is then set for the day. This is accom- 
plished in two seconds’ time. The “Holiday 
Detector’’ is set only once a year. 

To figure interest from past date to cur- 
rent date, the left hand wheel is used; to 
figure interest from current date to future 
date, the right hand wheel is used. Given 
the number of days, the cylinder is turned 
until that number appears in the time open- 
ings and instantly and automatically the 
maturity date appears on the right-hand 
calendar wheel; simultaneously the correct 
interest can be read and whether or not 
the maturity falls on a holiday is evident. 
Given the maturity date, one may turn that 
date up on the right-hand calendar wheel 
and read the number of days in the time 
openings; again the correct answer in in- 
terest is shown and whether or not the 
date falls on a holiday. Its operation is 
the very extreme of simplicity. 

This Calculator does not compute one 
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item at a time, as is usual, but gives tne 
operator all answers as to amount of in- 
terest, time between dates, date of maturity 
and whether a holiday, simultaneously with 
a single turn of the hand wheel. It is this 
ability to jump from problem to answer 
direct without secondary calculations which 
commends the Meilicke Calculator to pro- 
gressive men. 

The machine calculates with equal preci- 
sion and facility, no matter whether it be 
for thirty days, ninety days or live years 
and ninety-seven days. The calendars are 
perpetual and the holiday detectors are 
easily arranged to provide for any number 
or specification of holidays which may be 
peculiar to any particular business or lo- 
cality. Calculations in foreign money are 
figured as easily as in American money. 
As no dollar signs are used, the machine 
serves for marks, francs, etc., as well as for 
dollars. 

In an every-day problem like the follow- 
ing: Note of $700 dated November 11, 1911, 
bearing interest at five and one-half per 
cent., required to find the accrued interest 
up to date, you get your answer in interest 
direct by one slight move of the hand. Your 
cue is to turn to date of note when the an- 
swer in interest will appear without even 
glancing at the result in days, which, of 
course, with any method is immaterial ex- 
cept as a means to an end. The answer in 
days, however, is there if wanted. 

In almost every interest problem there 
are at least two elements: First, time; ami 
second, interest. By any other method than 
the Meilicke Calculator, the time must be 
computed as a separate and preliminary 
operation before the computation of interest 
can begin. The strong feature of the Cal- 
culator is that it not only reckons time, but 
actually eliminates the demand of time. This 
machine saves all of the time now spent by 
accountants in computing time. Figuring 
interest on notes on which partial payments 
appear is computed by dealing: with the date 
of original note and date of each payment 
only and without even finding a new prin- 
cipal. 

There are about fifty-two Saturdays, 
fifty-two Sundays and about sixteen holidays 
in a year — a total of HO days, or about 
one-third of the year, so that approximately 
one-third of the. paper made out regardless 
of holidays will fall on holidays and interest 
should be figured for from one to three days 
beyond maturity date. It is safe to say 
that on this account about one-third of all 
loans run an average of two days for which 
sometimes no interest is charged. The Cal- 
culator automatically finds the date of ma- 
turity and at the same time shows whether 
or not that day falls on a holiday, Satur- 
day, or Sunday. This in itself is a great 
saving of time as it wholly relieves the ac- 
countant’s mind of the holiday question. 

It is true that machine thinking can never 
replace creative or constructive thinking, but 



it is distined to supercede mental drudgery 
and repeated thinking. That which the 
brain does mechanically, a machine can do 
faster and better once the human brain 
has produced the machine. 

Human brains ought to be employed to 
better advantage than in doing the work of 
machines. 

It must be considered that money invested 
in a machine that will do a man’s work is 
not thrown away. The purchaser has some- 
thing for his money, while salary paid to 
the clerk for work that a machine can do is 
thrown away. 
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REDUCED SECTIONAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
MEILICKE CALCULATOR, WITH GUIDE SCALE 
CUT AWAY TO SHOW CYLINDRICAL INTEREST 
CHART, HOLIDAY DETECTOR AND CALENDAR 
WHEEL. 



Probh-m: — Note dated Feb. 23d. due March 
10th. $9,000 at 6%. The operation consists of 
turning up the. one date, March 10th. The 
reading gives us the answer In days as 15, the 
Interest as $22.5l0, and shows us that the ma- 
turity date docs not fall on a holiday. 



The Calculator is not a product of haste. 
It has long since evolved from its experi- 
mental stage and is to-day completed and 
perfected machine. The idea of such a ma- 
chine was conceived and the mechanism de- 
veloped by men who were engaged in the 
calculation of interest and, therefore, re- 
alized the urgent need of such a device. It 
has been developed, therefore, by men who 
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are familiar with all angles of interest com- 
putation and who understand the practical 
requirements of a machine designed to cover 
this field. 

Seven years of research, study and me- 
chanical development preceded the intro- 
duction of this machine to the market, dur- 
ing which time every possible contingency 
was anticipated and every working problem 
brought to a practical solution. Then fol- 
lowed tests in actual use, finished models 
were placed with banks, real estate offices, 
insurance companies, and in various insti- 
tutions where the utility and practicability 
of the machine could be put to the severest 
tests. In this manner the absolute business 
economy of the machine was fully demon- 
strated before any announcement was made. 



The Calculator is the invention of C. A. 
Meilicke, a practical banker, and a man who 
has spent seven years in the perfection of 
the device. Mr. Meilicke is a son of ex- 
Senator E. J. Meilicke of Windom, Minn., 
w r here the inventor of the device was born 
and w'here he spent his boyhood days. 

Mr. Meilicke later entered the Security 
State Bank of Minnesota Lake, where he 
served as assistant cashier, later being ap- 
pointed cashier of the First National Bank 
of Fulda, Minn. He is also a member of 
the firm of E. J. Meilicke tc Sons, dealers 
in lumber, coal and machinery, with main 
offices at Dundurn, Sask., and branch offices 
in six other Canadian towns. In 1907 Mr. 
Meilicke w f as elected mayor of the town of 
Hanley by acclamation. 



FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 



EUROPEAN 

BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE, LIMITED 



T HIS week, says the London “Statist’* 
of February 17, has witnessed the es- 
tablishment and opening of a new bank 
in London, the institution being the British 
Bank of Commerce, Limited, which has 
taken temporary premises at 41 and 43 
Bishopsgate. The bank is established in co- 
operation with leading banking institutions 
in England, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia and France, the principal object 
being to facilitate commercial intercourse 
between the Northern countries of Europe 
and Great Britain. In view of the connec- 
tions secured, the bank is at once in a posi- 
tion to undertake every description of bank- 
ing business. The authorized capital has 
been fixed at £2,000,000, while the amount 
subscribed is £1,100,000. The shares, which 
are of £10 each, have been subscribed for at 
£15 per share, of w'hich there will be paid 
not later than April 1 next, twenty-five per 
cent. 



The remainder of the capital — that is, 
£825,000 — and the premium, £275,000, can 
be called up later at the discretion of the 
board. The chairman of the bank is Earl 
Grey, and there is associated with him a 
very strong board of directors, as may be 
seen from the following list: The Right Hon- 
orable Earl Grey, G. C. R., G. C. M. G., G. 
C. V. O., chairman; H. Bendixson, of 
Messrs. H. Bendixson & Co., London; J. V. 
Faber, Consul General of Denmark, London; 
Councillor of State E. Gliickstadt, managing 
director of Den Danske Landmandsbank, 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank, Copenhagen; Ar- 
thur M. Grenfell, director of Messrs. Chap- 
lin, Milne, Grenfell & Co., bankers, London; 
J. Jorgensen, chairman of the Norwegian 
Chamber of Commerce, London; N. Kielland- 
Torkildsen, managing director of Central- 
banken for Norge, Christiana; K. F. Knud- 
sen, of Messrs. H. Clarkson & Co., London; 
Chamberlain T. Lowenadler, chairman of 
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the Swedish Chamber of Commerce, London; 
J. Madsen-Mygdal, managing director of the 
East Asiatic Company, Lim., London; K. A. 
Wallenberg, chairman of the Board of 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm. Gen- 
eral manager, A. D. Rutheroord; sub-man- 
ager, A. Kiaer. 

A. D. Rutherford, the general manager, 
has had thirty-eight years of banking expe- 
rience and has of late years occupied the im- 
portant position of city manager in the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank. He has taken 
with him a staff of men who have also 
gained banking experience in the same in- 
stitution. It will be seen that the new bank 
is one of considerable importance, and its 
future should be successful. 



NEW SWEDISH BANK 

A LARGE new bank has just been formed 
t in Stockholm, at the instance of a num- 
ber of Swedish provincial banks, for the 
purpose of representing these banks in all 
questions of mutual interest, and as serving 
as branch office for those banks which have 
not already an office in Stockholm. The 
capital is 5,000,000 kr., which is subscribed 
by the banks in question — at present twelve, 
in different parts of the country, but more 
banks are likely to join. M. Carl Swartz, 
formerly Minister of Finance, will be the 
chairman, the board otherwise consisting 
principally of representatives for the differ- 
ent banks. In addition to the business for 
which it has principally been started, the 
new bank will no doubt devote part of its 
labors to larger financial transactions, the 
contracting of loans, etc. The capital, which 
is paid up at the exchange of 150 per cent., 
has purposely been put at such a low figure, 
as the banks behind it have a capital in the 
aggregate of some 170,000,000 kr. 



LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN 
BANK 

V ERY wisely, says the London “Bankers’ 
Magazine,'’ the board of the London 
and South Western Bank have chosen a 
period when profits were exceptionally good 
to increase their capital. For some time 
past the business of this bank has been 
steadily increasing, so that whilst the de- 
posits at the time the capital was last in- 
creased stood at about £12,000,000, they 
have now risen to about eighteen millions. 
Such a condition of things leads the prudent 
banker to consider that a larger amount of 
share capital should be put into the under- 
taking in order to adjust the various inter- 
ests concerned. Accordingly, the board pro- 
pose to issue 50,000 new shares of £10 
each, upon which £4 will be called up. This 
means an increase of £200,000 in the nom- 



Banco Nacional 



del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital . . . .$5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital .... 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000 

Head Office— SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador. Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im 
portant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission •: 



Dr. Guillermo Mazzini G. Hemmeler 

President Director Manajofer 



inal capital. As the shares are issued at the 
price of £12 per share, with £4 paid up, it 
will mean that the premiums will amunt to 
£400,000, and if the whole of this sum is 
placed to reserve it will raise that fund to 
£1,400,000, as against a paid-up capital of 
£1,200,000. At the same time the board 
have taken the opportunity to split the ex- 
isting shares, which were of £50 nominal, 
with £20 paid, into shares of £10, with £4 
paid, so that they will be identical with the 
new issue. In this way the investors will 
have a share which is not so heavy, and the 
market will have a security which is more 
easily realized than the old shares. 



INCREASE OF BANKING OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

A S shown by the London “Bankers’ Maga- 
l zine’s” review of banking in Great 
Britain, the number of branch banks in 
the United Kingdom showed an increase of 
241 in 1911 compared with 1910. From 1906 
to 1911 the increase was 956. 

Comparing the increase in the United 
Kingdom with the increase in the number of 
banks, it is said: 
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PERFECTED 



Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 



Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 



It costs nothing to write us for particulars 



“Banks have increased in the United 
States much more rapidly than in the 
United Kingdom. In 1883 there was in the 
United States one hank for every 7,190 in- 
habitants; in 1905 one to every 4,183 in- 
habitants; in 1908, one to every 3,500 in- 
habitants; in 1910, one to every 3,983 inhabi- 
tants. The number of banks in 1910 was 
23,095. This large number is influenced 
greatly by the law of the United States, 
which practically restrains every bank from 
having more than one office, as it must not 
earn' on business in more than one town. 
In the United Kingdom the proportion at 
the present time is one banking office to 
5,301 inhabitants, the number of the banks 
themselves being very little above ninety.” 



PROHIBITION ON MONEY-LEND- 
ERS BEING REGISTERED AS 
BANKERS 

B Y an act of the British Parliament (De- 
cember 16, 1911), it is provided that: 
(1) No person shall be registered 
as a money-lender under any name including 
the word “bank,” or under any name imply- 
ing that he carries on banking business; 
and, where any money-lender is registered 
under any such name, the name shall be re- 
642 



moved from the register and a notification 
to that effect sent to the money-lender. 

(3) If a money-lender, in the course of 
carrying on the money-lending business, is- 
sues or publishes, or causes to be issued or 
published, any circular, notice, advertise- 
ment, letter, account or statement of any 
kind containing expressions which might 
reasonably be held to imply that he carries 
on banking business, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to the like penalties as 
if he had failed to comply with section two 
of the Money-lenders Act, 1900. 



AUSTRALASIAN 



AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK 



C OMMENTING on this topic the Aus- 
tralasian “Insurance and Banking Rec- 
ord” of Melbourne and Sydney says 
that as was to be anticipated, the Com- 
monwealth has passed through the House of 
Representatives and the Senate without any 
alteration of importance. At one time it 
appeared likely that the government would 
abandon the part relating to the savings 
banks, in the face of the strong opposition 
that has been raised by the State govern- 
ments, three of which are of a Labor com- 
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This department buys and 
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PUBLIC WOR&JB 

This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Maaael Elgusrs, Mmnagm. 



BAHKXEfG 

This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 



Xavier Ieaaa y Lauda, Jfpr. 
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Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Biencs Unices, de Mexico, S. A. 

MEXICO. D. r. 

President— F. PIMENTEL T FAGOAGA 

1st Tlee.Prea.-P. MACED O 2nd Tlee- Pres. —LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 



plexion. But the determination to wrest the 
control of the savings of the people from 
the States prevailed, and it now remains for 
the State governments to contest the con- 
stitutionality of the measure on the ground 
that the Commonwealth does not possess the 
power to carry on any business. It is true 
that the Prime Minister has disclaimed any 
intention to injure the State savings banks, 
but the disclaimer may be disregarded as a 
piece of bluff. The subject of the Com- 
monwealth bank bill and the savings banks 
is, however, treated rather fully in a sepa- 
rate article. The discussion on the bill left 
much to be desired. It has been plain that 
extremely few members of Parliament on 
either side are qualified to deal with the 
subject of banking. The reading up of 
MacLeod’s works and other treatises is a 
poor substitute for practical knowledge. 
Some members of the opposition have ex- 
pressed their approval of the establishment 
of a Commonwealth bank simply because 
they think it necessary to the full equipment 
of a nation, the truth being that the less a 
government has to do with banking the bet- 
ter for the country. As to the members of 
the Ministerial party, they have mostly been 
dumb, excepting to interrupt and jeer at 



speakers on the opposition side. Their line 
of action was prescribed by the caucus* 
which assumes to be superior to Parliament. 
As to the operations of the projected bank 
it is imposisble to foretell anything definite, 
especially as it is not to be under the con- 
trol of a board of directors. There is to be a 
governor, the governor is to be under the 
control of the treasurer, and the treasurer 
under a labor regime is to be under the con- 
trol of the caucus, which will practically 
discharge the functions of a board. Could 
the bank be run on ordinary mercantile 
lines there would be no occasion for appre- 
hension. It would simply be a new compe- 
titor with limited resources. But although 
the future is clouded by the possibility of 
reckless control of the bank by further 
coercive legislation against the existing 
banks, it should not be regarded with ap- 
prehension. There is no clear reason why 
shareholders should be anxious to part with 
their holdings as they have been doing late- 
ly. A Commonwealth bank cannot safely 
offer more for deposits and charge less for 
loans than the existing banks, and it will 
certainly not obtain the large accounts 
which yield most of the banking profits. 
The principal trouble is, however, that the 
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experiments in financial matters made by the 
labor caucus will take some time to mate- 
rialize in disappointment, and that in the 
meanwhile a certain amount of mischief may 
unnecessarily result. 



GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

F OR the following information credit is 
due the “Australasian Banking and In- 
surance Record”: 

New South Wales. — The government sav- 
ings bank of New South Wales is wholly 
guaranteed by the State. The government 
may guaarantee to the extent of £50,000 
loans raised by the savings bank of New 
South Wales to meet demands of deposi- 
tors. 

Victoria. — Savings bank deposits are guar- 
anteed by the State. 

Queensland. — Savings bank deposits are 
guaranteed by the State. 

South Australia. — Savings bank deposits 
are not guaranteed by the State. 

Western Australia. — Savings bank depos- 
its are guaranteed by the State. 

Tasmania. — The State guarantees deposits 
in government savings bank only. 



THE SAVINGS BANKS OF 
AUSTRALIA 

T HE “Insurance and Banking Record” 
gives some interesting statistics of the 
savings banks of Australia. These in- 
stitutions have invested £42,038,066 in State 
government securities, £2,880,537 in munici- 
pal securities, £5,277,926 in mortgages, 
£8,813,873 in banking deposits, £501,161 in 
premises, and hold £897,267 in cash, besides 



£543,676 accrued interest due to them. This 
makes their total assets £60,952,506, of 
which practically seventy per cent, is in 
government securities. Altogether these sav- 
ings banks have 1,917 offices, of which 150 
are their own, and 1,767 are located at the 
post offices. 



AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUES 

A LREADY the safeguards originally im- 
^ posed on the Australian Commonwealth 
note issues are being broken down, ac- 
cording to the Melbourne correspondent of 
the London “Economist.” It is stated that 
the proposal made by the Prime Minister to 
weaken the gold reserve held against the note 
issue excited much opposition, but even- 
tually the bill was passed on the personal 
assurance that until the next general elec- 
tion the reserve should not be less than forty 
per cent. It was asked very pertinently, 
why, then, the need of a measure providing 
that in future only twenty-five per cent, may 
be held in gold? The banks made a strong 
representation to the government in the 
matter, pointing out that if the reserve 
should be reduced to the proposed propor- 
tion and the banks for any reason found it 
necessary to materially reduce their holdings 
of Commonwealth notes, the reduced gold re- 
serve might not suffice. They reminded the 
government that they had freely given their 
assistance to the emission of the government 
note issue. The banks w ? ere possibly too 
willing to aid the issue, but it is clear that 
they did so on the understanding that the 
gold reserve would not be tampered with. 
The incident has made it clear that honor- 
able understandings with the Fisher minis- 
try are discountable. The temptation to 
utilize the gold received for the note issue 
to the fullest possible extent is too great. 
The issue is now about £10,000,000, of w'hich 
about £4,000,000 is in actual circulation and 
about £6,000,000 is held as till money by 
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the banks. And the government is putting 
the banks’ till money to the foregoing extent 
out at interest for its own purposes. 



COLONIAL 

THE BANK OF THE PHILIPPINES 

T HE new charter of the Banco-Espafiol 
Filipino, changing the name to the 
Bank of the Philippines, has been ap- 
proved by fhe Legislature. At a meeting 
of the stockholders held recently it was de- 
cided to increase the capital stock by 
P. 1,500,000, bringing it up to P. 4,500,000. 
The sale of this stock was authorized at 
P. 975, a premium of P. 75 a share, ap- 
proximately the market value of the old 
stock. 

Under the new charter the bank is author- 
ized to act as a trust company, etc. 



ILOILO BRANCH FOR CHARTERED 
BANK 

T HE Chartered Bank of India, Austra- 
lia and China will inaugurate a branch 
in Iloilo, January, 1912. 



LATIN AMERICA 

ARGENTINE FINANCES 

F ROM the “Review of the River Plate,” 
the following information is obtained 
regarding the finances of Argentina; 
The distribution of the paper money and 
the stock of gold in the country, on October 



31, 1911, was estimated as follows: Paper 
money in the banks, $354,080,801; held by 
the public, $375,590,233; total, $729,671 ,034. 
Gola in the Caja, $192,017,229; in the banks, 
$53,452,192; total, $245,469,421 . 

On January 1, 1911, the Uruguayan public 
debt stood at $134,228,876.53. During the 
year $260,972.15 was issued and $2,630,101.11 
amortized. The amount of the debt on De- 
cember 31, 1911, was therefore $131,859,- 
747.57. 

On October 31, 1911, the paper money in 
circulation amounted to $729,671,034, equiva- 
lent to $321,055,254.96 gold. The stock of 
gold held by the Caja de Conversidn was 
$192,017,229, and the conversion fund in the 
Banco de la Nacion was $30,000,000; making 
a total gold revenue of $222,017,229, equiva- 
lent to 69.152 per cent, of the paper issue. 

The consolidated debt of the nation, at 
the commencement of 1902 amounted to 
1,008 y 2 million dollars paper, at the end of 
1911 it amounts to 1,192 million, including 
the last loan. The increase in ten years has 
been 184 million dollars. The total issues 
in the ten years were 571% millions, and the 
amortizations, 387 millions. The external 
debt in 1902 was $381,082,761 gold, and in 
1911, $303,974,789, so that it has decreased 
by seventy-seven million dollars. The inter- 
nal gold debt in 1902 amounted to $17,403,- 
400, and in 1911 to $161,378,600. In 1907, 
fifty-two millions were issued; in 1909, fifty 
millions, and in 1911, the last loan floated in 
Europe (as an internal loan), seventy mil- 
lions. The internal paper debt in 1902 was 
$84,474,590, and in 1911, $134,700,700. The 
amortizations in the ten years were $109,- 
258,833, and the new issues, $154,347,920. 

The total national expenditure for 1911 is 
estimated at $102,300,000 paper and the 
revenue at $313,000,000 paper. During the 
past ten years the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure of the nation has amount- 
ed to 2,852 million dollars paper. During 
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the same period the revenue amounted to 
2,337 million dollars. The difference of 515 
million dollars has been covered by loans. 
This deficit is slightly lower than the amount 
spent on public works during the same pe- 



riod, which has amounted to 526 million dol- 
lars. The expenditure under this heading 
during the past three vears has been: 1909, 
$95,000.000 ; 1910, $93,500,000, and 1911, $88,- 
000,000. 



TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 



GLIOSES OF SALT LAKE CITY WHERE THE DELEGATES WILL 
ASSEMBLE AUGUST 21, 22 AND 23 



S ALT LAKE CITY is known around the 
world. Historically, it is a place of 
great interest, not only because it has 
witnessed the vigorous growth of one of 
the most peculiar religions known, from a 
mere handful of adherents sixty years ago 
to more than half a million believers; but 
because it was nursed into life in the 
wilderness of the far west, a thousand 
miles beyond the then farthest outpost of 
civilization. It was intended by its found- 
ers to be a community and not a city, and 
was laid out with broad streets, and in 
blocks large enough for farms. 



But what was proposed was not realized — 
irresistibly a city grew upon the com- 
munity site — a city as beautiful and pros- 
perous as any in the land. Its situation, 
not far distant from the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, in an elbow of the moun- 
tains, with great peaks towering over it on 
the north and east, and a valley, rioting in 
foliage and plenty, stretching away for 
many miles to the south and west, is the 
most perfect a city ever had. 

As a business place there is nothing to 
compare with it in any direction for six 
hundred miles. It is the beating business 
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MAI N STREET LOOKING NORTH, SALT LAKE CITY 
THE STREETS ARE 132 FEET WIDE 



heart of an empire; a great railroad center, 
with that greatness but half achieved; the 
largest smelting center by far in the worm, 
and the middle of a productive and rapidly 
developing area that takes in the best part 
of the mining lands of the United States. 




trimmings of trees, the palatial homes of 
Utah’s many millionaires, and the quaint old 
“dobies” and other styles of architecture 
that still remain as reminders of the times 
when the wastes of desert were still to be 
redeemed, and when to live in Salt Lake 
was to toil and suffer and almost starve. 
These are among the sights that make Salt 
Lake City the most unique and interesting 
place to visit in all the West. There are many 
millions being spent in and around Salt 
Lake at the present time, and the city, al- 
ready with a population of nearly 100,000, 
is expanding at the rate of 10,000 per an- 
num. 



CITY AND COUNTY BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY; 
COST A MILLION AND WORTH IT 



Whatever otner cities have. Salt Lake has 
in some degree, and Salt Lake has many 
things possessed by no other place in the 
world. 

The Great Salt Lake, with its marvellous 
bathing, is one of these, and the famous 
Temple of the Mormons — forty years in 
building — is another. Tnis structure and the 
queer round-roofed Tabernacle by its side, 
are far famed attractions. Then there are 
the broad, brook-lined streets with their 
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TRAINS RUN ENTIRELY ACROSS THE GREAT SALT 
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Hon. Chas. R. Mabey 



MAYOR OF BOUNTIFUL, UTAH. CASHIER OF THE 
BOUNTIFUL STATE BANK. ACTIVE IN A. I. B. 
MATTERS. DELEGATE FROM SALT LAKE CITY 
TO 1911 CONVENTION AT ROCHESTER. 




Q. B. Kelly 

PRESIDENT SALT LAKE CHAPTER, 1910. DELE- 
GATE TO 1910 CONVENTION, CHATTANOOGA, 
ALSO 1911 CONVENTION AT ROCHESTER. 
MEMBER PROGRAM COMMITTEE 1915 A. I. B. 
CONVENTION. CANDIDATE FOR EXECUTIVE 
•COUNCIL — ENDORSED BY SALT LAKE CHAPTER. 



It will grow amazingly during the next 
few years; but it will not outsrrow its 
beauty nor ever cease to be an inviting spot 
to those who range for pleasure or busi- 
ness, between the two oceans. 

The Great Salt Lake is about seven times 
larger than the “Dead Sea” of Palestine, 
and carries about the same per cent, of 
salt. This per cent, is from nineteen to 
twenty-two, according to the season of the 
year, and calculations fix the total of the 
salt in the lake at four hundred million 
tons. 

The waters are sluggish and green-hued. 
They are very buoyant and so clear that 




S. G. Saville 

RECEIVING TELLER MCCORNICK & CO. PRESIDENT 
SALT LAKE CHAPTER 1911, DELEGATE TO 1911 
CONVENTION A. I. B., ROCHESTER. 



the eye can penetrate them- to great depths. 

breeding place is 
one of the eight islands in the lake, fre- 



Gulls innumerable, whose 



quent the waters, in which nothing lives 
except a small shrimp. 

Old-timers have observed that this strange 
body of water rises and falls in cycles of ap- 
proximately seven years, attaining in modern 
times about the same maximum and mini- 
mum depths. At present it is rising and 
has been doing so for more than two years. 

One of the largest bathing pavilions in the 
world — Saltair — is just eleven miles distant 
from Salt Lake City. A bath in the lake 
is an experience never to be forgotten. The 
bather has beneath his feet sand as soft as 
velvet, and may float upon the surface of the 
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waves without the slightest effort; indeed, and nothing will be left undone to make the 
he could not sink if he should try. visitors feel happy and at home. 

All of these rare things in Utah are at- “A committee from the Commercial Club 
tractions, and as such they are offered to will act with local chapter committees — and 
all who will accept the hearty invitation of this insures the occasion a success from 
Salt Lake Chapter, A. I. B., to come and every standpoint. A genuine hearty West- 
make the 1912 convention of the Institute ern welcome awaits those who come, 
the biggest in its history. “Salt Lake Chapter was organized in 1903, 

Speaking of the coming convention, the the first president being W. H. Shearman — 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LUCIN CUT-OFF — THE RAILROAD THAT GOES TO SEA 



“Phoney Greenback,” a comic paper pub- followed successively by Chas. H. Wells, R. 

lished by the Salt Lake fellows, says: T. Badger, Joseph Patrick, Q. B. Kelly, S. 

“Salt Lake Chapter is proud of the fact G. Saville, R. G. Cannon, and R. C. Barnes.” 

that we are to play host to the 500 dele- The present officers are: President, R. C. 
gates, their wives and friends at the na- Barnes, Deseret National Bank; vice-presi- 

tional convention this year. dent, Fred L. Rich, Utah National Bank; 

“The proceeds from the minstrel show secretary, G. O. Goodwin, Continental Na- 

given on Lincoln’s birthday and the pro- tional Bank; corresponding secretary, T. W. 

ceeds from advertisements in the ‘Phoney Ball, McCornick & Co.; treasurer, Jos. E. 

Greenback’ go into an entertainment fund. Kjar, Utah Com. & Sav. Bank; executive 

A tentative program has already been out- committee, 1912, E. L. Parker, State Bank 

lined, and from all indications there will be of Utah; executive committee, 1913, Jas. 

a week of instruction mixed with socia- Boud, Utah Com. & Sav. Bank; executive 

bility before unequalled in our history. committee, 1914, A. C. Strong, Utah Na- 

Speakers of national fame will be with us— tional Bank. 



SEES PROFIT IN POSTAL SAVING 



P OSTMASTER GENERAL HITCH- 
COCK predicts that before the end 
of the current fiscal year the postal 
savings deposits will exceed $50,000,000, and 
that the system not only would be self- 
sustaining but a source of profit to the 
Government. Already the deposits are more 
than $15,000,000. This amount is distributed 
among 4,000 national and State banks, 
where it is protected by bonds deposited 



with the treasurer of the United States. On 
January 1 the postal savings bonds issued 
in lieu of deposits amounted to $416,920. 

Of the four independent offices that 
opened for business on August 1 last, 
Chicago on November 30 last led with de- 
posits of $577,842, New York was second 
with $411,769, Boston third with $163,464 
and St. Louis fourth with $119,606. 
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HOW AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES ARE BEING 
POPULARIZED 



By Edwin Bird Wilson, Manager Advertising Department, Bankers Trust 

Company, New York 



A T the request of The Bankers Maoa- 
l zixe, the writer cheerfully undertakes 
to dictate briefly a story of how the 
American Bankers Association Travelers’ 
Cheques are being made popular, because 
he believes that every banker in the country 
should know exactly what is being done to 
create a demand for the cheques at the 
banks issuing them. 

When it is considered that the first trav- 
elers’ cheque of the American Bankers As- 



sociation was not issued until April, 1909, 
and that during the first year of the sys- 
tem’s history comparatively few banks were 
issuing the cheques, it will readily be seen 
that something more than the general in- 
terest of bankers in the subject must ac- 
count for the very rapid increase in the use 
of “A. B. A.” Cheques. That something is 
advertising, done nationally by the trustee 
of the system, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, and locally by issuing 




AMERICAN BAN K€RS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVELERS CHEQUES 






I N every country of the civilized world, 
“A.B.A.” Cheques are accepted by hotels, 
railways, steamship lines and the best shops 
generally. Issued in any amount dtsirtd, in 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. As safe and handy 
as your own check book is at home. Useless 
till signed, and your signature identifies you. 
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FOR LOCAL NEW8PAPFR ADVERTISING. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVELERS’ CH€QU€S 



R AILWAYS and steamship 
lines, hotels and the best 
shops generally, all over the 
world, know “A.B.A." Cheques 
and are glad to accept them from 
tourists. We issue them in tens, 
twenties, fifties and one hundreds, 
and bind them in a hook in any 
amount suited to your needs. 



ISSUED BY 




AMERICAN BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 



When traveling abroad or 
at home, carry “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. Cash them any- 
where. Hotel people, rail- 
ways and steamship lines all 
over the world, know they 
are good, and your signature 
identifies you. Most of the 
principal shops accept them. 
Call or write us for booklet 
and full information. 



ARTISTIC SINGLE COLUMN ADS 



banks. The increase of forty-two per cent, 
in sales during January, 191 as compared 
with January, 1911, cannot be attributed 
entirely to ordinary normal growth, but 
must be accounted for by the wide pub- 
licity given to the advantages of “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. 

Advertising in general magazines of na- 
tional circulation forms the most important 
part of the plan. This follows naturally 
from the facts that the advertising must be 
of an educative character, for which maga- 
zines afford the best opportunities, and must 
be widespread, because the issuing banks 
are located in all narts of the country. The 
number of general magazines used has been 
gradually increased, until at the present 
time about forty are carrying full-page, 
half-page and quarter-page advertisements 
for “A. B. A.” Cheques. Thus the good 



seed is being sown in the minds of millions 
of the more intelligent people of America. 
The aggregate circulation per issue of the 
magazines used is between 14,000,000 and 
15,000,000 copies. 

The magazine factor alone would be suffi- 
cient in time to create a very great demand 
for the cheques, and it is’ not surprising 
that issuing banks frequently write to the 
Bankers Trust Company stating that they 
are having a steadily increasing call for the 
cheques. 

Commencing in 1909 with most conserva- 
tive and general statements in our advertise- 
ments, we have gradually become more 
positive and specific in our claims for the 
cheques, as experience has justified the 
making of such claims. During the first 
year there were occasional instances of dif- 
ficulty in negotiating the cheques in remote 
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and untraveled quarters of the globe. To- 
day such difficulty has been eliminated and 
we are justified in claiming universal avail- 
ability for the “A. B. A.” Cheques. 

Moreover, as the use and prestige of the 
“A. B. A.” Cheque have increased, excep- 
tional recognition has been obtained for it, 
for example, acceptance by the United 
States Government for payment of customs 
duties. The “A. B. A.” Cheque is the only 
travelers’ cheque which meets the require- 
ments of the law for this purpose, and we 
are frankly presenting this advantage to the 



form letter briefly calling attention to the 
cardinal advantages of the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques, and enclosing a descriptive book- 
let and information as to where the cheques 
may be obtained in the community from 
which the inquiry came. Many thousands 
of such letters have been sent out by the 
Bankers Trust Company’s Advertising De- 
partment, resulting in great numbers of 
sales of cheques by banks in all parts of the 
country'. In checking up advices of sales 
against our inquiry list, we frequently find 
that the persons whose inquiries we have 




A LANTERN SLIDE 



public through our magazine advertise- 
ments. 

The Williams J. Burns National Detect- 
ive Agency, Inc., which is employed by the 
American Bankers Association to protect its 
members, is also specially employed to pro- 
tect the “A. B. A.” Cheques against the op- 
erations of forgers, counterfeiters and other 
crooks. This very important fact is being 
called to the attention of the traveling pub- 
lic through our magazine announcements. 

From the beginning it has been the policy 
of the Trustee to direct business toward 
the issuing banks, and it continues to make 
a prominent feature of every advertisement 
for “A. B. A.” Cheques, the suggestion, 
“Buy them from your own Banker.” In 
this way the Trustee is sending business 
directly to the banks which issue the 
cheques. 

Handling Inquiries. 

When inquiries come directly to the Bank- 
ers Trust Company*, they are answered bv a 



answered soon became purchasers of the 
cheques at their local banks. 

Our campaign is too thorough-going to 
depend entirely upon one kind of advertis- 
ing medium, and the magazines have there- 
fore been supplemented by' other methods. 
Not least among these has been the supply- 
ing of newspaper cuts and other advertising 
accessories to the issuing banks. It was 
found almost at the outset that many is- 
suing banks wish to push the sale of “A. B. 
A.” Cheques, because of a loyal interest in 
the association’s work, as well as a desire 
to build up a profitable business. Many 
banks not having their own advertising de- 
partments or not being in a position con- 
veniently to prepare suitable advertisements 
for the cheques, welcomed our offer to sup- 
ply them with attractive electrotypes. Sev- 
eral designs were prepared, and it has been 
found necessary to increase the number of 
designs in order to accommodate the wide- 
spread demand for them. At the present 
time we have about 100 designs. Every ad- 
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vertisenient is complete in itself, with the 
exception of the name and address of the 
issuing bank, for the insertion of which a 
mortise is provided in each cut. 

Local Bank Advertising. 

That the issuing banks appreciate this 
service is shown by the fact that several 




AM6R1CAN BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVELERS* CHEQUES 



Pay your bills in Paris and all other 
cities of the world with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. 

In every civilized country hotel 
men, and other foreigners who have 
dealings with tourists, know “A.B.A.” 
Cheques are good as money of the 
realm, and your signature identifies 
you. 




ISSUED BY 



SINGLE COLUMN SIZE 



hundred have ordered cuts for use in their 
local newspapers. In most cases their ex- 
perience has been that the unusual charac- 
ter of these advertisements has attracted 
favorable attention to their institutions, 
bringing good general results, as well as 
stimulating a demand for travelers’ cheques. 
Most of the banks that have tried the ex- 
periment are well satisfied with it, and a 
great many of them have ordered additional 



cuts as new designs have been added to our 
catalogue. 

It has been the policy of the Bankers 
Trust Company not to encourage additional 
advertising expenditure on the part of is- 
suing banks, but to encourage the diverting 
of a part of the customary' expenditure in 
the interest of the “A. B. A.” Cheques. 
Bankers having contracts with their local 
newspapers have been advised to use a part 
of their customary space to call attention to 
the fact that they issue “A. B. A.” Cheques. 
In this way specific results have been ob- 
tained in many cases where only general re- 
sults were formerly obtained, and the spe- 
cific results — that is, increased sales of 
cheques — have naturally carried with them 
good general results. 

Right here it may be well to say some- 
thing about this year’s catalogue of cuts, 
which went out to issuing banks about the 
fifth of March. It contains some sixty or 
seventy designs, chiefly in five inch single 
column style and four inch double column 
style, the most popular forms, as learned by 
the experience of the past two years. Ad- 
vertising experts have pronounced the de- 
signs unusually attractive, especially in re- 
gard to illustration. No trouble nor ex- 
pense has been spared in the preparation of 
these advertisements. Many months ago the 
Carlton Illustrators of New York were em- 
ployed to prepare illustrations. 

Preparation of Advertisements. 



First, pencil sketches were submitted, 
which were approved or criticised, and re- 
vised until satisfactory, and then pen and 
ink drawings were submitted, which were 
likewise subjected to careful criticism. 
After the drawings were approved and 
zinc etchings made therefrom, lay-outs 
or preliminary designs of the advertise- 
ments were made. Then the text or reading 
matter for the advertisements was prepared. 
This was most carefully edited and rewrit- 
ten until entirely satisfactory, and then the 
matter was set in type and combined with- 
the original zinc etchings to form the com- 
plete copy. It remained only to have pat- 
tern plates made, from which electrotypes 
were cast for printing the catalogue and for 
duplicating the advertisements for the use 
of banks asking for them. The J. Walter 
Thompson Co., agent through whom our 
advertising is placed, rendered valuable as- 
sistance in the preparation of copy. 

At the time of dictating this article the 
orders for the new cuts are coming in very 
rapidly, and the demand promises to exceed 
that of the past two seasons. Every effort 
will be made by the company’s advertising 
department to fill these orders promptly, 
and to render any assistance within its 
power to the banks that are striving to in- 
crease the local call for cheques. 

In order that all banks connected with the 
system might know of the extensive work 
which the trustee is carrying on to popu- 
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ASSOCIATION 

TRAV€L€RS' CH€QU€S 



or any other land where 
the wanderlust takes 
you, “A.B.A.” Cheques 
are the best travel 
funds you can have. 

Hotel people and others gladly accept them, because 
they are good for full value and identify the person 
presenting them. 

We issue “A. B. A.” Cheques in any combination 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 



In Deutschland 



A TWO-COLUMN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 




Wherever your trip 
takes you, you will find 
“A. B. A. ’’Cheques the 
best all-round travel 
funds. 50,000 bankers 
throughout the world 
have agreed to cash them on presentation.* 1 No identi- 
fication is necessary; your signature is sufficient. 
Hotel people and others dealing with tourists, in every 
civilized country, know “A. B. A.” Cheques and 
accept them like cash. 
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IN FOREIGN LANOUAGE PAPERS 



larize the Association Cheques, and might 
have the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the aids to sales which the Trust Company 
is supplying free of charge, several an- 
nouncements have been sent out. The first 
was a large sheet or “broadside” containing 
reprints of two full-page and two half-page 
magazine advertisements and fac-simile cuts 
of the front covers of nearly twenty maga- 
zines that are being used to advertise “A. 
B. A.” Cheques. This “broadside” also car- 
ried the following announcement: 

Be ready to accommodate your cus- 
tomers with 

AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 

Forty Big Magazines will be used 
during 1912 to advertise “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. 

Over 14,000,000 Copies is the combined 
circulation of these magazines. 

A great demand for “A. B. A.” Cheques 
Is certain to result from this adver- 
tising. 

Be ready to issue “A. B. A.” Cheques 
to customers who will ask for them. 

Cuts for your local newspaper ad- 
vertising, booklets, hangers, post cards 
and other aids fo sales will be supplied 
free to banks issuing the Cheques. 

BANKERS TRUST CO., Trustee, 
Wall Street, 

New York City. 

Here is a partial list of the publications 
in which “A. B. A.” Cheques are advertised 
this year: 



American, Century, Christian Herald, Cos- 
mopolitan, Current Literature, Everybody’s 
Field and Stream, Harper’s Magazine, Les- 
lie’s Weekly, Life, Literary Digest, Mc- 
Clure’s, Munsey, National Geographic, Na- 
tional Magazine, National News Letter, 
Outing, Outlook, Red Book, Review of Re- 
views, Saturday Evening Post, Scribner’s, 
Smart Set, Sunset, Theatre, Town and 
Country, Travel, World’s Work, World 'to- 
day. 

Also in the Sunday magazine supplements 
of the following papers: 



Baltimore: Sun. 

Boston: Globe, Post, American. 

Buffalo: Courier, Times. 

Chicago: Record-Herald, Examiner, Trib- 
une. 

Cincinnati: Commercial Tribune, En- 

quirer. 

Cleveland: Leader. 

Columbus: Dispatch. 

Denver: News Tribune, Republican. 

Des Moines: Register and Leader. 

Detroit: News Tribune, Free Press. 
Kansas City: Journal. 

Los Angeles: Examiner. 

Louisville, Ky.: Courier Journal. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Commercial Appeal. 
Milwaukee: Sentinel. 

Minneapolis: Journal, Tribune. 

New Orleans: Picayune. 

New York: Tribune, American. 

Omaha: World Herald. 

Philadelphia: Press, North American. 
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“The Perfect 
International Exchange" 



Safer than Money 
Good Everywhere 
Self- Identifying 



A STREET CAR CARD 



Pittsburgh: Post, Gazette-Times, Dis- 

patch. 

Providence: Tribune. 

Richmond : Times-Dispatch. 

Rochester: Democrat and Chronicle. 

St. Louis: Republic, Globe-Democrat. 

San Francisco: Call, Examiner. 
Washington, D. C.: Star, Post. 

Worcester: Telegram. 

To encourage banks not at present issuing 
"A. B. A.” Cheques to put themselves in 

e osition to do so, these announcements have 
een sent to a large list of representative 
banks in towns throughout the country, at 
points where the cheques are not now sold. 
It is pleasant to note that many applica- 



tions are being received daily from banks 
desiring to undertake the issuing of Asso- 
ciation Cheques. 

With the same object in view, namely, the 
extension of the system to every part of the 
country, announcements are being carried in 
a number of the leading banking journals, 
urging banks to be prepared to accommo- 
date customers with “A. B. A.” Cheques. 

Booklets and Post Cards. 

Booklets and post cards are being sup- 
plied in large quantities, free of charge, to 
banks issuing the cheques. Last years ex- 
perience with post cards demonstrated to 
the Advertising Department that the de- 
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Pay Shopping Bills 

Many travelers use “A.B.A.” Cheques to pay shop- 
ping bills, as well as for hotel bills, railroad tickets, 
and other traveling expenses. Merchants, hotel people, 
and others who deal with travelers, understand that 
“A.B.A.” Cheques are gate to accept, because they 
identify the holder and are good for full value 
at bank. 

“A.B.A.” Cheques (issued in $10. $20, $50 and $100) are the best form of 
travel funds. Their many advantages are fully described in a booklet. 

“The Cheque Current Everywhere,” which also contains much 
other interesting and valuable information for travelers. 

Write to Banker# Trust Company. Wall Street, New 
York, for the booklet, and for Information a# to where you 
can obtain "A B A." Cheque# In your vicinity. 
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vnand this year would be great, and several 
months ago a preliminary order was placed 
with the Chilton Company of Philadelphia 
for 500,000 colored post cards from an orig- 
inal, attractive design. The booklet issued 
last year, descriptive of the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques and containing other needful infor- 
mation for travelers, including beautifully 
colored plates of steamship funnels and 
'flags, proved so popular as to justify its 
reprinting in large editions this year. An 
order was placed with John H. Smith, prin- 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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AMCRtCAN BANKERS' ASSOCIATION 

These cheques are equ«V useful (or trevden 
America or Abroad. LrJke checks and drafts, 
they do not requue per identic a- 

boo. but hjeabfy I be holder' urherevet he 
tnvela. Accepted a t par everywhere. 

Not avalalile to knder or M. if k* or 
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A LOCAL BANK AD. 



Even Moving Pictures. 

Many banks are taking advantage of the 
advertising opportunity afforded by the re- 
markable development of the moving picture 
business, and have contracts for space in 
motion picture houses and theatres. Many 
N of these institutions have been glad to ob- 
tain the attractive colored lantern slides 
which we undertook to supply. A number 
of them have written us that this form of 
advertising has paid them very well, and 
have asked for new lantern slides. It will 
be our aim to prepare new designs as the 
demand for them on the part of issuing 
banks justifies. 

Foreign language newspapers reaching 
millions of foreign-born Americans, seem to 
afford a splendid field for advertising the 
“A. B. A.” Cheques, and we have used a 
representative list of such papers. This ad- 
vertising is especially helpful to issuing 
banks located in districts where there is a 
large foreign element. Advertisements for 
the “A. B. A.” Cheques are being published 
at present in newspapers printed in Bohe- 
mian, Greek, Italian, Polish, Slavish, Span- 
ish, Swedish and Syrian. 

Co-operation may be said to be the key- 
note of the plan of advertising “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. Every effort is being made to co- 
operate fully with the issuing banks to make 
their business in the cheques profitable. 



ter, of New York City, for 500,000 copies 
of this booklet. The rate at which orders 
are being received for booklets and post 
cards at the time of writing this article, in- 
dicates that these preliminary editions will 
soon be exhausted. All orders of booklets 
and post cards are being imprinted with the 
name and address of the issuing bank, un- 
less the bank desires to do its own imprint- 
ing or stamping. The printed matter thus 
becomes to all intents and purposes the ad- 
vertisement of the bank issuing it. It has 
been our aim to make the quality so high as 
to be worthy of the high-class institutions 
which will distribute it. 

Last year so many banks made request for 
street car cards to be used in their car ad- 
vertising space, that we had two designs 
prepared, to which this year we have added 
two more. The cards are of standard size, 
11x51 inches, are printed in two colors, and 
have the name of the issuing bank imprinted 
in a third color. A great many banks hav- 
ing contracts for car advertising have wel- 
comed this opportunity to obtain attractive 
cards which would advertise the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques and at the same time call favorable 
attention to their institution. Other banks 
not having contracts for car advertising 
have called on us for a few copies of the 
cards for window display, or to hang in of- 
fices, hotels and other public places. Many 
banks have framed the cards and used them 
to very good advantage. 



A VALUABLE BOOK 

T HE 1915 edition of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Data Book, published by the 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
is a handy book for advertisers, especially 
those who advertise nationally. It gives 
information regarding newspapers.; facts 
and figures about magazines; detailed or 
general information about bill posting or 
painted signs; data on trade papers; the 
cost and value of street car and elevated 
cards, electric signs or theater advertising; 
number of dealers in various lines; facts 
and advice on half-tones, zincs, electrotypes, 
stereotypes, wood cuts, paper stock weights, 
etc.; statistics about family incomes, farm 
incomes, bank deposits or building opera- 
tions; how to get out effective catalogues 
and literature; how to secure a copyright or 
patent; information valuable for a success- 
ful follow-up campaign; how to correct .a 
proof so that the printer can understand 
you; type — how many words to the square 
inch, etc. 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book fur- 
nishes an authentic reply to all these ques- 
tions, and it will give you a quick answer 
on thousands of other subjects — all thor- 
oughly indexed and ready for instant ref- 
erence. The price is $2.00. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



W E are in receipt of a letter from Mr. 

W. O. Boozer, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. He writes: 

I have mailed you, under separate cover, 
a copy of our evening paper which contains 
one of our a»Aertisements, and a news ar- 
ticle by the press. 

In this issue you will also find advertise- 
ments of several of our neighbors, one of 
them being a full page. Our statement of 
February 20th is the first we have ever pub- 
lished showing deposits of more than 
$6,000,000 and resources more than $8,000,000. 

I am glad to note that you are adding 
names to your list of those willing to ex- 
chance advertising matter, with each issue 
of the Bankers Magazine. 

The half page advertisement of the Bar- 
nett National and the full page of the At- 
lantic National in the same paper are strong 
but, outside of the large space, there is 
nothing remarkable about them typograph- 
ically. What is more interesting is the 
three-quarter column news item concerning 
the Barnett’s statement — a free ad., which 
probably got more attention than the paid 
one. The headlines were: 

HIGH WATER MARK IS 

REACHED IN BANKING “BIZ.” 



THE 

American National Bank 

Beaumont, Texas 



CAPITAL - $100,000.00 

SURPLUS (End) $200,000.00 



first Roll of Honor Bank in Beaumont 
fi f t een th in Texas 

271st in the United States 

10 YEARS OLD JUNE 1st, 1011 



Has never failed to pay regular dividends, having 
paid 102% to Stockholders 

We direct attention to these facts as a guarantee 
of our good management 

A Bank’s strength lies in its Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 

a A NORVELL Pinifcin 

W C. TYRRELL Vic* FimUmS CHAS.KSTROCCK.CmW* 

WML WIESS. Vie* PWMm* P. K MILLARD. AmL CmWm 

LIE BLANCHETTE. Vka FriiHiM A. £. WEAVER, AmL CaaWar 
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Barnett National Bank Shows Total 
Resources of Over Eight 
Millions. 

“Biz” is not exactly dignified, but that is 
up to the newspaper and not the bank. The 
same paper abbreviates “Jacksonville” by 
“Jax,” so we guess it’s all right. 

The Barnett National Bank has a good 
slogan, “Jacksonville’s Oldest and Florida’s 
Strongest Bank.” We like it even if it does 
remind us of the epitaph “Here lies a lawyer 
and an honest man,” with the customary 
comment, “Land must be valuable here- 
abouts when they have to bury two men in 
one grave.” 



Mr. A. T. McMillan, cashier of the Wa- 
mego (Kan.) State Bank, writes as follows: 

I have just read ybur book, “Pushing 
Your Business” and think I have learned 
quite a number of things from It. It ia 
the best book on bank advertising that I 
have seen. 

I am sending you a copy of an advertise- 
ment that we are now’ distributing, made 
up in the form of a bond. Would like your 
opinion of it. It is an original idea of mine 
as I never heard of It being used, and I 
had some doubt of results, but I think it is 
going to be a success. It is a little too 
much of a puzzle to some of our illiterate 
friend9 but seems to be making a hit 
among the better class of people. 

I am also enclosing copy of some of my 
former work. I am especially pleased with 
some of your trust company and savings 
bank copy in your book. 

The “bond” advertisement is a very inter- 
esting one. The copy in it reads as follows: 

Know’ all Men by these Presents, That 
The Wamego State Bank of Wamego, 
Kansas, acknowledges itself indebted to 
the public for its patronage during 
past years, and will repay the same, 
with interest, in services to be rendered 
to the said public. The said BANK 
hereby agrees to provide said public 
with all the modern accommodations 
and favors which only a first-class, 
up-to-date Bank can provide, 



At The Wamego State Bank, 



Wamego, Kansas. 

This Bond is one of a series of One 
Thousand (1000) issued for the purpose 
of informing you that w r e are fully 
equipped in every department to take 
care of your business; that we can fur- 
nish money to those requiring it; that 
we make Real Estate Mortgage loans 
on the most favorable terms. This 
bond runs perpetually and is not limited 
by any period of years; the interest is 
payable daily to you. on demand, In the 
form of services which you are at lib- 
erty to require of us, and 
This Bond symbolizes the Security we 
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give to YOU under the Depositors’ 
Guaranty Fund of the State of Kansas, 
the most rational and successful sys- 
tem of Protection ever devised, being as 
good as a Bond of 

The United States of America. 

On this basis we Invite you to de- 
posit your money in this Bank, and will 
pay you interest on funds deposited 
for a specified number of months. 

This Bond is also a Policy of Insur- 
ance which we ask you to file away 
with your other valuable papers; it will 
bring you PROSPERITY if you follow’ 
its suggestions. 

In Witness Whereof, The said THE 
WAMEGO STATE BANK has caused 
this Bond to be attested by its officers, 
and its corporate trademark to be 
hereunto affixed. 

THE WAMEGO STATE BANK 
of Wamego, Kansas. 

By L. B. Leach, President 

W. R. Johnson, Vice-President 
A. T. McMillan, Cashier 
J. H. Evans, Assistant Cashier 

The other circular matter sent is good 
and the Indian head trademark “Wamego” 
is w’ell used and effective. 



Mr. C. F. Hamsher. assistant cashier of 
the Savings Union Bank of San Francisco, 
sends us a collection of that institution’s 
recent printed matter. Among the most in- 
teresting are a folder explaining the re- 
quirements of the bank for those who make 
a building loan agreement with it, a blotter 
giving a picture and description of a hun- 
dred-year-old safe and a series of two-color 
window cards. 



being a thrift talk, published by the Granite 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of Barre, 
Vt. It uses a Scripture passage as a text, 
which is rather unusual in bank advertising 
literature. But it is handled in a reverent 
and effective manner. 



The National Bank of Commerce of Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., sends out a nicely engraved 
introduction card for the use of customers 
in bringing in new depositors. This bank 
also gives out a convenient memorandum 
pad carrying its advertising. 



About the finest piece of engraving and 
printing we have received this month is the 
recent statement brochure of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, showing total assets of 
$1 10, 5^8,51 J. 19. 



The Lincoln Trust Company, Boston, just 
before Lincoln’s birthday sent out a folder 



A Bank for the People 




In a conspicuous place on the wall of the 
Fourth National Bank, New York, is a 
board on which appears the names of the 
officers and directors, the bank’s latest state- 
ment of condition and notices from time to 
time which it is desired to make public. 
Banks in Milwaukee and elsewhere also use 
this plan. 

“How a Chicago Man Gets Into Debt and 
Gets Out Again” is the title of a vest- 
pocket size booklet issued by the Peoples 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. It is the 
real story of a w’ise saver and investor. 



The Peoples State Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., gets out a business calendar w'hich is 
very valuable, containing a lot of useful in- 
formation about maturity dates, legal holi- 
days, etc., and facts in regard to the law 
of negotiable instruments. 



a Lincoln's birthday advertisement 

with an embossed head of the martyr Presi- 
dent, and containing his Gettysburg ad- 
dress in full. 



The Fourth National Bank of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., uses some very neat envelope 
enclosures in the form of slips containing 
savings arguments. The one which has 
brought the most business reads: 

The richest per capita nation is France. 
She isn't the greatest producing nation but 
her wealth is entirely due to SAVING. 

Just suppose at tflie age of 23 you begin 
and deposit $3 per week in our Savings 
Department, at 33 you will have $1,904.44; 
at 43 you will have $4,759.30; at 53 you will 
have $S.976.4S; at 63 you will have $15,123.52 
and be INDEPENDENT. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO START! 



“Foundations” is a Twentieth Century 
application of a First Century illustration, 



The School Savings Department is re- 
ceiving more and more attention from sav- 
ings banks. The Montclair (N. J.) Savings 
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VOW. 63105 

Interest Paid Depositors 




During the past six years 

this great Bank has paid more than 
Two Million Dollars in interest to Depositor*. 
Tbe figure* an $2,041,631.06. 

IWlraSe eum. equal (d mow ffcan tec ninth of our 
prataa, mini Tmurn Hi- ha 4mnWw4 jm mil mm m uur 
« hau—4 e. uf Dw. iw n. 

F'ro® thru wmj ■ iptotoi. 



a *«.*•**•* 4 lot 



German flmeric&A 

Ssv/ngs BtsJ\k 

SPRING V FOURTH STS. LOS ANGELES 




Weeks of Enforced Idleness 



My kifpci to utf mi AcddcsU oow retry 
day la n|« umn who cma «<M adord to h* 
eat of vert. Tbtor femSto. taSer »mI nku 
there U toeaey to (he hank to pay tor Urto* 
they Hart (o toto debt 

8a«ta| a little every Meath eeoe aocaMuUtoa 
aa eeeergeacy lud. which will com to heady 
whether accident* happen or not 

hi ttoto beak the wa«e tuner to wl .em u 
he reeatoee eeueteewe Iinntlrr i Me arery 



Tbe Northern Trust Company -Bank 

M ». Cm. U idh mmd M— Mr.. Ctoen 
Ceptor U SIJMjM . . Supine. QJIUN 






T7tn Who rianaqe 
this Strong Ban K 

-M5 

Ralph 'Day 

Asst. Cashier 



It takes but a single 
dollar to open an 
account with this bank. 

Ter wlrlF'i uto depmrl yaw *alu*bl. p.p.r. m 



N«w a hOJ ANEZLC2 T/M/J7V Sixth 

Location ^AMOJHilNCX BANti ? andSpring 



UNUSUALLY GOOD BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 



-Bank recently installed such a department 
and so has the Peoples Savings Bank of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 



Mr. C. L. Olenn, advertising manager of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, X. C., writes: 

In the January number of The Bankers 
Magazine I note your comment upon a 
bank’s increase in deposits of 15 per cent. 

Just note our statement and the news- 



paper article I send for we feel rather 
proud of the past year’s work. 

We have four branches of this bank but 
more than one million of the $1,109,000 in- 
crease was made by tihis, our home office. 
We made one-sixth the increase of 340 
state banks. 



The news item reads: 

The stockholders of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., the largest financial Insti- 
tution in the State and one of the most 
important in the South held tiheir annual 
meeting in the office of the company to-day. 
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The report of the officers was in every way 
creditable and gratifying, showing as they 
did a large increase in business the past 
year. The usual quarterly dividend of two 
per cent, was declared, making the total 
dividends paid to the stockholders the past 
year the handsome sum of $100,000. In ad- 
dition a nice amount was carried over to 
undivided profits. One interesting feature 
of the report was on increase in the de- 
posits of the 340 State banks in North 
Carolina about one-fifth of the total amount 
was in the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
All of the officers were re-elected. 



Along this line of telling the public of a 
bank’s prosperity here are two form letters. 

NORTHERN NEW JERSEY TRUST CO. f 
Edgewater, N. J. 

January 16, 1912. 
To our Depositors and Friends: 

I wish to express on behalf of the officers 
and directors of the above company our 
appreciation to those who have contributed 
in any way to the success of our company 
during the year just closed. 

It is our earnest wish that the sympathy 
and confidence existing between this com- 
pany and its depositors* should be perpet- 
uated. We have made constant efforts to 
avoid errors in policy, refusing to favor any 
particular lines of industry, preferring to 
devote our energies and resources to the 
benefit of the business interests of the 
community as a whole. Judging from the 
successful year just closed, during which 
the company showed marked gain in de- 
posits, number of depositors and in undi- 
vided profits, as indicated by the enclosed 
statement, this policy has not only been 
recognized but appreciated. 

Any favors which you may be able to 
bestow in the matter of influencing a new 
account will be greatly valued and we can 
assure you that the depositor, large or 
small, will find a hearty welcome. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. B. WARNER, President. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 9, 1912. 

Dear Sir: 

The splendid growth of the Citizens Sav- 
ings and Trust Company— the home of 
Banking by Mail — as evidenced by the en- 
closed card, shows that a constantly in- 
creasing number of men and women all 
over the world are looking upon a 

Four Per Cent. Savings Deposit 

with this bank — the oldest, largest and 
strongest of its kind in the entire State of 
Ohio — as the best form of a conservative 
investment. The income is assured and the 
principal available at any time. 

It is actually easier to send deposits by 
mail than to go to a bank in person. The 
United States mail acts as receiving teller. 
Simply send a Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, a bank draft or local check in the 
enclosed addressed envelope with a letter 
giving the exact name in which you wish 



the account opened and you will receive 
the bank book by return mail. 

Do not delay this important matter, start 
the New Year aright by sending your de- 
posit NOW. 

Yours very truly, 

E. F. HALD, Treasurer. 



An unusual idea is that of the Peoples 
Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which 
in opening its new building published a 
booklet giving due credit to those who made 
the building — the architect, the artist, and 
the various firms who had anything to do 
with it. 



The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., has a woman for advertising 
manager. She is Miss Eleanor Montgomery* 
and that she understands the principles of 
modern advertising is apparent from the 
two sample advertisements of that bank 



If the Memorial 
Road 



IftJvch aa at* 

It bttWIIB a 

A~Mtto^i~U«£Wwr louTSa 

E up tb« whwbmIm mvmti m) 4 svsjsa Nscthwn Vir- 
tu tfc* ww bract teal way. Th* PRACTICAL aataaartal 
i REAL (Dwaorial M tar alL 

The American National Bank 

OP RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Mlataa la PRACTICAL ttitefta. fapadallr la thlv caaa wa 
tfetok that' amtlmaai couM ha naibM with — ha rantt ai 
haaaOt. hi RU'R PRACTICAL attain lat ua gHa paw 

Security and Service 



Save Our Trees 

Forestry expert a are alarm*) over the dhaatnut 
tree blight in ten different section* o 4 Virginia, the 
fact haring been brought out at tba recant confer-, 
enca caQad by the Governor of Pvnnaytvmina to cpn- 
elder methods of pr even tin* timber losaas. 

. Let Virginia, with bar enormous wealth of chdet- 



nut timber, taka i 



i to protect her natural 



T& American National Bank 

OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
ball was in the c onservation of all resources, as a 
Commonwealth and as Individuals. 

Along with progressiva development, let ue take 
care of what wa have already accomplished. Along 
with our plans for FUTURE FINANCIAL SUCCESS 
let us protect what wa have ALREADY EARNED. 
As a strong national bank with ample capital and 
surplus, we offer 

SECURITY AND SERVICE. 



WRITTEN - BY A WOMAN ADVERTISING MANAGER 



reproduced herewith. “How to Bank” is 
the title of a good booklet issued in behalf 
of this bank. It is a clear and interesting 
presentation of the customary banking 
features. 



In a signed advertisement, Mr. Frank 
Hodgson, vice-president of the First Na- 
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tional Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., tells how 
the bank helps the farmer. He says: 

Nowadays a bank account Is absolutely 
essential to every member of the farmer’s 
family. 

He needs it lo keep up with the receipts 
and expenditures on his farm during: the 
year. 

His wife finds it convenient means for 
the safe keeping of the funds realized from 
the sale of turkeys, chickens, eggs, and 
other products which are invariably hers. 

His children cannot be taught a better 
lesson than that of thrift through the use 
of a savings account. 

We now have accounts with more than a 
thousand farmers and members of their 



ANOTHER CORN CONTEST 

A South Dakota Bank Held a Succeaaful One 

T HE picture herewith shows the exhibit 
at the Corn Contest conducted by the 
Lake County Bank of Madison, South 
Dakota. 

President John W. Wadden writes: 

We are to-day mailing you under sepa- 
rate cover, newspaper items and protograph 
covering our recent corn contest. 

This is the first contest of its kind held 
by this bank, and we consider it a most 
successful one. 

Twenty-six fine exhibits of corn from 
every part of the country competed for the 




CORN EXHIBIT OF THE LAKE COUNTY BANK, 
MADISON, S. D. 



families and I am sure that will appeal to 
you as pretty good evidence of our desire 
to render the very best of service. 

Our newly fitted up banking room enables 
us to handle every transaction with due 
promptness and dispatch, and I would like 
to have the pleasure of seeing your account 
with us during 1912. 



Among the especially good bank house 
organs we received last month w r ere: “The 
Marble Bank Monthly,” Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash.; “Money 
Works,” Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa.; “The Bankers,” First 
National Bank, Joliet, 111.; “The Progres- 
sive Banker,” employees of The City Bank 
& Trust Co., Mobile, Ala.; “The* Mingo 
County Bank Monthly,” the National Bank 
of Commerce, Williamson, W. Va.; and 
“Service,” Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. 



prizes and much interest was manifested 
by the public in general. 

Trusting that the above will prove of 
some interest to you and your readers. 

The newspaper advertisement announcing 
the contest read as follows: 

$30.00 SPECIAL PRIZES. 

To stimulate further interest In the 
Farmers’ Institute held in Madison. Feb- 
ruary 14-15-16, the Lake County Bank has 
concluded to offer the following Special 

Frizes: 

$10.00 in Gold For the best ten ears of 

White Dent Corn raised in 

Lake County during 1911. 
$10.00 In Gold For the best ten ears of Yel- 
low Dent Corn raised in Lake 
County during 1911. 

$5.00 In Gold For the best Loaf of White 
Bread to lady residing in 

Madison. 
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$5.00 in Gold For the best Loaf of White 
Bread to lady residing in 
Lake County, outside of Mad- 
ison. 

The corn is to be placed on exhibit at the 
Lake County Bank on or before the tenth 
of February, and not later than t*he four- 
teenth of February. 

The Bread is to be placed on exhibit at 
the Court House. 

Competent judges, to be announced later, 
will judge and award the above prizes on 
corn. 

All Corn must test 85 per cent, or better 
to receive prizes. 

This Contest will in no way conflict with 
the Farmers’ Institute, on the contrary it 
will work hand in hand with it. 

Any Farmer having an Exhibit for the 
Institute, can likewise select one for the 
Lake County Bank Exhibit. 

Bring your corn to the Lake County Bank, 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Cbehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co^ Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. PL Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtow’n Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company. 
New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton. Jr., advertising manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 



C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch. secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Build- 
ing Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers & Mechanics Trust Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mlobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier, The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Ea nk , N ew York . 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

C. L. CliiMon, Jr., Brown, Treacy & Sperry 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester. Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 



GLAD TO BE PLACED ON LIST. 

We shall be glad to be placed on your 
bank advertising exchange list. The en- 
closed copy of "Money Works" may be of 
interest to you. 

Very truly yours, 

W. L. JENKINS. 

Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 



HERE IS A GOOD IDEA. 

We are in receipt of the following letter 
from Mr. C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier 
of the Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. : 

"We thank you for publishing references 
to our advertising. Enclosed are some other 
specimens which we have just issued. 

"It occurred to the writer you might be 
interested in a little method we use in send- 
ing to the other members of your Bank Ad- 
vertisers Exchange. We have a rubber 
stamp as shown below and stamp this on 
the envelope containing the specimens of 
advertising. This serves to Identify the 
contents and the purpose for which it is 
sent, without w’riting a letter of explana- 
tion." 

The matter on the rubber stamp reads as 
follows: 

"Contains bank advertising, for exchange, 
from C. W. Beerbower, Salem, Va., mem- 
ber Bankers Magazine Advertising Ex- 
change." 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

By Carl Hovev. New York: Sturgis & 

Walton. (Price $2.50). 

Purporting to give a biography and “the 
life story” of the great New York financier, 
the author has written a very interesting, 
and no doubt a very authentic history of 
the financial epoch in which Mr. Morgan 
has borne so conspicuous a part. It would, 
of course, be difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, to write an accurate biography of Mr. 
Morgan without including in it a great deal 
of recent financial history. 

Mr. Hovey has given us a volume that is 
of interest and value for what it tells about 
the great financial events of part of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the 
prominent share taken by J. P. Morgan in 
these events is also related. The chapter on 
“The Man Himself” contains several anec- 
dotes illustrative of Mr. Morgan’s real or 
supposed characteristics, and is perhaps the 
most entertaining part of the story. 

As a financial history of a certain period 
Mr. Hovey’s book is well enough, but as a 
biography of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan it 
leaves much to be desired. 



Industrial Depressions. By George H. 
Hall. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. (Price $2.75). 

This is a careful and searching investi- 
gation of the cause of industrial depres- 
sions. After fully stating the grounds upon 
which most of the commonly-accepted 
theories should be discarded, Mr. Hall comes 
to the conclusion that the high price of con- 
struction is the real underlying cause of de- 
pressions. “To restore prosperity,” he says, 
“the low prices which stimulate investment 
construction must be reached, whatever 
those prices may be, and to continue pros- 
perity, the abnormal demand which causes 
high prices must lie prevented.” 

Mr. Hall has presented his facts and 
arguments clearly, and it seems quite fairly 
also. He has made a very strong case, and 
has furnished an important contribution to 
the discussion of a question of first import- 
ance. His book will well repay reading, and 
his conclusions are worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 



Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taus- 
sig, Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University; two vols. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. (Price $4.00). 

A work by so distinguished an economic 
authority as Professor Taussig is an event 
of signal importance. The present large 
volumes offer ample opportunity for a com- 
plete presentation of many of the familiar 
economic facts and theories and for a treat- 

564 



ment of certain problems brought more 
strikingly to the fore by the changed condi- 
tions in recent years. 

The discussions of “Co-operation” and of 
“Socialism” are especially instructive and 
interesting, as is also the treatment of the 
question of prices. Of course, the entire 
treatise is marked by the scientific spirit 
that one would expect to find in an eco- 
nomic work by one of Professor Taussig’s 
exalted reputation in his special field. 



The Business Almanac. Compiled by 
Harry E. Maule. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In this first issue of what will be an 
annual publication, there is much practical 
information for investors and others. It be- 
longs in the category of distinctly useful 
and valuable books. 



The International Who’s Who. Edited 
by A. L. Motter. New York: The Inter- 
national Who's Who Publishing Co. (Price 
$5). 

To combine in a single volume a biograph- 
ical dictionary of the world’s notable living 
men and women is a great task, but one 
which the publishers of this work seem to 
have well performed. In these days of 
growing international relations, such a book 
is almost indispensable to the banker and the 
business man generally, and it is also of 
great value to others, especially to writers 
for the press. The extent of the work may 
be inferred from the fact that it contains 
1133 closely-printed octavo pages. 



Heaton’s Annual: The Commercial Hand- 
book of Canada. Edited by Ernest Hea- * 
ton and J. Beverley Robinson, Toronto: 
Heaton’s Agency. (Price $1.00). 

This is a storehouse of facts relating to 
Canada, and will be found useful to all 
having business relations in or with the 
Dominion. 



Stock Prices: Factors in Their Rise and 
Fall. By Frederick Drew Bond. New 
York: Moody’s Magazine. (Price $1.00). 
A careful and scientific analysis of the 
factors governing the prices of securities is 
presented in this volume. Mr. Bond’s state- 
ments are made only after thorough study 
and are therefore reliable. 



Tire Tariff in Our Times. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. (Price $1.50). 

As the tariff will no doubt come to the 
front this year, as it does perennially in 
our political struggles, this volume will 
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prove a timely one. While Miss Tarbell has 
given us a great deal of history relating to 
tariff legislation, she has made a stirring 
and vigorous attack upon the protective 
doctrine, which she regards as highly im- 
moral. 



Capital Investments in Canada. By Fred. 
W. Field. Montreal: The Monetary 

Times. (Price $2.50). 

Canada is in the position of a country 
having large and rich undeveloped terri- 
tory, with very much yet to do in the way 
of new enterprises, and undoubtedly offers 
an attractive field to the investor. Not 
only is the country rich in varied natural 
resources, but the laws are generally enact- 
ed and administered with a view to afford- 
ing reasonable protection to capital. Mr. 
Field’s book may be read with interest and 
profit by investors everywhere. 



History of the Sherman Law. By Albert 
H. Walker. New York: The Equity 
Press. (Price $2.00). 

Few statutes in recent years have been so 
much talked about, or had such a far- 
reaching effect on the business of the coun- 
try as the Anti-Trust Law, or Sherman 
Law, as it is commonly called. To under- 
stand the origin of the law, as well as the 
act itself, the history of the measure so 



fully stated by Mr. Walker will be found 
most helpful. 



Coprig ht: Its History and Its Law. By 
Richard Rogers Bowker. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. (Price 
$5.00). 

From both the historical and legal side, 
particularly the latter, this comprehensive 
work on copyright will be found of great 
service to authors, publishers, lawyers, 
libraries and to the reading public generally. 
The author is well qualified to perform the 
task undertaken, and appears to have done 
his work so thoroughly as to adequately 
supply the need for an authentic treatise 
on this subject. 



Proceedings of the Thirty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. New York: Com- 
piled by Fred E. Farnsworth, General 
Secretary of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

With the yearly increase of membership, 
and the enlarged scope of operations, the 
transactions of the American Bankers’ 
Association, the papers and reports read, 
and the statistics presented, all grow in 
interest. The present report is an attrac- 
tive one, placing the proceedings in a 
convenient form for consultation. 



NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION— NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION-PRELIMINARY NOTICE 



T HE Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the New York State Bankers* Associ- 
tion will be held at Buffalo, Thursday 
and Friday, June 13 and 14, 1912. Head- 
quarters will be established at the Lafayette 
Hotel. 

Buffalo is an ideal convention city. It is 
easily accessible and furnishes excellent op- 
portunities for enjovment as well as for the 
proper conduct of the association’s business. 
Delegates and friends will be guests of the 
Buffalo bankers during the convention. 

On Thursday morning, June 13, Mr. 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, will address the convention. 

After luncheon delegates and guests will 
enjoy a trip on Lake Erie by specially 
chartered steamer. The annual banquet will 
be held in the evening and the speakers on 
this occasion will be the Rev. Dr. V. V. 
Raymond, Arthur Brisbane, Rev. George 
Caleb Moor, George M. Reynolds and Sir 
Edmund Walker. 

On Friday morning, June 14, Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, and Mr. George E. Allen, edu- 



cational director of the American Institute 
of Banking, will address the convention. 

After luncheon delegates and guests will 
take a trip to Niagara Falls by the Gorge 
Route, to be followed by dinner and re- 
ception at the Falls. 

During the business sessions, ladies in at- 
tendance will find enjoyment in a trip 
around the city and through the parks by 
automobiles to be furnished by the Buffalo 
bankers. 

The courtesy of the following clubs has 
been kindly extended to delegates and 
guests during their stay in the city: Buffalo 
Club, the Saturn Club, University Club, 
Country Club and the Park Club. The golf 
links and tennis courts of the Country and 
Park Clubs will be at the disposal of the 
delegates and guests. 

Besides the Lafayette Hotel, which will 
be headquarters, excellent accommodations 
may be had at the Iroquois Hotel or the 
Hotel Statler. The committee suggests the 
advisability of securing accommodations in 
advance by application direct to the hotels. 

A rate of a fare and three-fifths on the 
certificate plan has been authorized for this 
meeting. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 



T HERE have been few more conspicu- 
ous and significant developments in 
the commercial and financial history 
of New England than the growth of the 
First National Bank of Boston. The re- 
cent action of the stockholders, increasing 
the capital stock to $5,000,000 and the sur- 
plus and undivided profits to $10,500,000, 
making the bank in these respects the 
largest in New England and the eighth 
largest in the United States, suggests a 
brief retrospect of some interesting hap- 
penings in connection with the career of 
this institution. 

Those responsible for the achievements of 
the past ten years have been actuated by 
one dominating ambition — to make the bank 
a forceful and vital factor in the commer- 
cial life of New England. While the direc- 
tors have naturally sought with commend- 
able energy to expand the item of deposits, 
they have evidenced a corresponding pur- 
pose to provide at all times the maximum 
of protection to depositors. 

It is only necessary for one to glance 
over the names making up the directorate 
of the First National Bank to be convinced 
that those guiding its destinies are men who 
have made conspicuous successes in their 
particular field of industry. In fact, no 
more representative grouping of New Eng- 
land’s successful business men can be se- 
cured than a list of the directors of the 
First National Bank, comprising among 
others, Calvin Austin, president of the East- 
ern Steamship Corporation; Charles F. 
Brooker, president of the American Brass 
Co.; George A. Draper, treasurer of the 
Draper Co.; Frederick C. McDuffie, treas- 
urer of the York Manufacturing Co. and 
Everett Mills; Charles S. Mellen, president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co.; Charles A. Morss, treasurer 
of the Simplex Electrical Co.; Andrew W. 
Preston, president of the United Fruit Co.; 
William Skinner, of William Skinner & Sons; 
Charles A. Stone, of Stone & Webster; 
George R. White, president of the Potter 
Drug & Chemical Corporation; Sidney W. 
Winslow, president of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. 

One who seeks to discover the secret of 
the bank’s success is impressed by the fact 
that unlike most large financial institutions 
it is not governed or dominated by one or 
two influential directors, but rather that the 
whole board as a unit are working first, 
last and all the time for the First National 
Bank. 

The response of the business community 

BGfi 



to the efforts of the directors has been most 
gratifying. From humble oeginnings the 
bank has grown steadily and persistently to 
the point where it has to-day $72,000,000 on 
deposit. The big expansion has taken place 
since 1904. In fact, during this eight-year 
period the deposits have more than doubled, 
and this without the acquisition of or con- 
solidation with any other banking institu- 
tion. 

It is of interest to recall the fact that 
the First National Bank, as its name indi- 
cates, was the first bank in Boston organ- 
ized under United States laws, its prede- 
cessor, the Safety Fund Bank, which started 
business as a state bank February 1, 1859, 
having taken advantage of the National 
Bank Act in February, 1894. In June, 
1903, consolidation was effected with the 
Massachusetts National Bank, the new in- 
stitution retaining the name of the First 
National Bank. At the time of this con- 
solidation the deposits of the First National 
Bank totalled $4,000,000 and the stock sold 
at $175 per share, paying 8 per cent, 
dividends. 

The Massachusetts National Bank like- 
wise has an interesting history. It was the 
first bank in Boston, the oldest bank in New' 
England and the third oldest bank in the 
countrv, its original charter dating back to 
1784. 



During the stormy days of 1898 and 1899 
the Massachusetts National Bank passed 
through the most trying and depressing 
period of its history. It was then that John 
W. Weeks came to its rescue. With splen- 
did courage lie fought against almost over- 
whelming odds to save the bank from re- 
ceivers* hands. A large part of his per- 
sonal fortune was placed in the balance 
end saved the bank. Under his presidency 
the deposits which had dwindled to less than 
a million dollars immediately began to in- 
crease. 

In 1900, Daniel G. Wing, at that time re- 
ceiver of the Globe National Bank, became 
vice-president of the Massachusetts National 
at the solicitation of Mr. Weeks and the 
following year w’as made president, Mr. 
Weeks retiring from active management and 
becoming vice-president. This management 
and the policies inaugurated by the direc- 
tors at that time have continued un- 
changed through the various consolidations 
up to the present. Directors representing 
various great business interests in New’ Eng- 
land have been added to the board from 
time to time; they, how'ever, have alw’ays 
been in harmony with the original policy 
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of upbuilding a great mercantile bank. This 
management and policy have been continu- 
ous for ten years. 

On April *27, 1904, a merger was made 
with the National Bank of Redemption, 
which through various consolidations al- 
ready comprised the Everett, the Black- 



ma tided larger quarters and it was decided 
in October, 1905, to erect a one-story gran- 
ite building for the exclusive use of the bank 
on the present site — Federal, Franklin and 
Congress streets. The building was com- 
menced March 13, 1907, and completed one 
year from that date at a total cost of about 




FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BOSTON, SHOWING NEW 10-STORY ADDITION 
TO BE USED FOR BANKING ROOMS AND OFFICES 



stone and the Sh >e and Leather National 
Banks. In January, 1905, Clifton H. Dwin- 
nell, formerly assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Redemption, was elected a 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
and placed in charge of the credit depart- 
ment, which position he continues to fill. 

During that year the banking room was 
enlarged by the addition of an adjoining 
store, but the growing business still de- 



$1,000,000, and the bank opened for business 
there on Monday, March 30, 1908, with: 

Capital $2,000,000 

Surplus 2,900,000 

Deposits 40,000,000 

The first year in the new building was 

one of phenomenal growth. Deposits in- 

creased nearly $20,000,000. 

In order to take care properly^of the con- 
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tinued increase in business, it was voted to 
increase the capital stock in April, 1910, by 
the further issue of 10,000 shares, to be of- 
fered to shareholders pro rata at $300 per 
share, making: 



Capital $3,04)0,000 

Surplus 3,000,000 

Undivided profits 2,600,000 

Deposits 60,000,000 



The bank kept on growing until the de- 
posits have reached and passed $72,000,000. 

The directors, alive to their responsibilities 
as trustees for the depositors, wisely con- 
cluded that a still further increase should 
be made in capital, whereby the maximum 
of safety might be thrown about this $72,- 
000,000 deposit fund. On January 26, there- 
fore, a further increase of $2,000,000 in the 
capital stock was recommended by the di- 
rectors, and on March 1 the stockholders 
ratified this action. The 20,000 shares of 
new stock have been offered to the share- 
holders in the ratio of two shares of new 
stock for three of old, at $300 per share. 

The following table indicates the growth 
of the bank in the past eight years in re- 
spect to deposits and capital account. The 
1904 figures represent the status imme- 
diately following the acquisition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Redemption, and the 1912 
figures represent its present condition, as- 
suming the immediate issuance of the new 
stock : 





1912. 


1904. 


Increase. 


Deposits $ 


72,000,4)00 $; 


15,000.000 


$37,000,000 


Capital 


5,000,000 


2,000,000 


3,000,000 


Surplus 

Undivided 


5.000,000 


1,000,000 


4,000,000 


profits 

Total working 


5,582,000 


1.000,000 


4,482,000 


Capital . . . 
Ratio, Work. 


15,582,000 


4,000.000 


11,582,000 


Cap. to Dep. 


21.6% 


11-4% 


10.2% 


Dividends . . . 


12% 


8% 


4% 



The impressive feature of the above table, 
which portrays concisely the growth of 
the bank, is that, the 100 per cent, increase 
in deposits has been brought about without 
the absorption of any other banking insti- 
tution, and that the ratio of “working capi- 
tal” to deposits has been increased from 
11.4 per cent, in 1904 to 21.6 per cent, in 
1912. This is where the “protection” comes 
in. Including stock holders’ liabilitv a pro- 
tection fund of $20,582,000 is provided 
against the $72,000,000 of deposits. There 
are large financial institutions conspicuously 
deficient with respect to the ratio of work- 
ing capital to deposits; the First National 
the bank has instituted a system of travel- 
Bank is conspicuously strong. 

In addition to being primarily a mercan- 
tile bank, the First National is the deposi- 
tory for between 600 and 700 banks through- 
out New England. It also has over 4000 
domestic and foreign correspondents. In 
developing its foreign exchange department 



er’s checks and letters of credit, and is one 
of not more than a half dozen banks in the 
United States that issues its own checks 
payable on its own correspondents in any 
part of the world without the guarantee of 
a New York trust company or the assist- 
ance of the American Bankers Association. 
It is the only bank in New England doing 
every branch of foreign business directly 
with its own correspondents. 

The First National Bank is peculiarly a 
home institution. Of the present 30,000 
shares, ninety-two and one-half per cent, are 
owned in Massachuseetts, while the actual 
control rests in the board of directors. Sav- 
ings banks and other financial institutions 
in the State hold 3556 shares, W'hile 1448 
shares are owned by estates. 

With the ownership of an actual ma- 
jority of the shares resting in the board of 
directors, the latter have given ample proof 
of their faith in the bank by their willing- 
ness to take the bulk of the new stock just 
issued. 

The First National is far from being a 
one-man bank; each of the directors feels a 
personal responsibility to his trust, and 
lias without exception and always sustained 
the president in his view that the bank 
should be primarily a commercial institu- 
tion, granting at ali times maximum accom- 
modation to the worthy merchant and manu- 
facturer, while at the same time affording 
maximum safety and protection to the bank’s 
depositors. Never for an instant has there 
been the slightest departure from this prin- 
ciple of conservative banking. 

Loyal to the traditions of the past, the 
bank still retains among its officers those 
instrumental in building up the smaller in- 
stitutions whose identities were lost in the 
larger consolidation. President Wing, Vice- 
President Weeks and Assistant Cashier 
Hayward- may be said to represent the old 
Massachusetts Bank; Vice-Presidents Mc- 
Causland and Dwinnell the old Shoe and 
Leather; Assistant Cashiers Presbrey and 
Hyde the National Bank of Redemption; 
Cashier Curtiss and Assistant Cashier Blais- 
dell the Old Broadway. It also carries upon 
its pension list a number of men who had 
grown old in the service of the various banks 
before consolidation. 

Those who have recently visited the bank's 
Splendidly equipped quarters have noted that 
a large granite building is being erected to 
the north adjoining. This building is the 
property of the First National Bank. It is 
erected to provide increased accommoda- 
tions for the expanding business and repre- 
sents an investment in building and land of 
$650,000. while it will stand on the bank’s 
books at only $500,000. This new building, 
the first four stories of which will be utilized 
bv the bank, will be completed within the 
next few months. Of the remaining six 
stories five have already been rented. 

The courtesv and attention wdiich are al- 



wavs shown to those having business rela- 
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tions with the bank have won for it the good 
will of the business community. The anxie- 
ty of its operating officials to extend every 
courtesy within their ability has, as is al- 



ways the case, won for the bank a host of 
friends, who are taking a personal interest 
in the progress it is making toward still 
greater achievements. 



THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ZANESVILLE, 

OHIO 



T HE First National Bank of Zanesville, 
Ohio, was originally chartered Feb- 
ruary 24, 1863, under the National 
Bank Act of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The first board of directors was elected 



October 16, 1863, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing stockholders: Peter Black, Joseph 
Black, John A. Adams, E. E. Fillmore, C. 
C. Hildreth, W. A. Graham and Chas. C. 
Russell — all prominent business men in 
Zanesville at that time. The board immedi- 




FIRST NATIOXAI. BANK, ZAXESV1XLE, OHIO 
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ately qualified and organized by electing 
Peter Black president and C’has. C. Russell 
cashier. 

Peter Black was a wholesale dry goods 
merchant, widely known throughout south- 
eastern Ohio. He stood high in business 




C. Stoizenbach 

PRESIDENT 



circles, and as president of the new bank 
gave it strength and a reputation for sound 
business management, which served it well 
in laying the foundation for *ts great future 
success. 

Mr. Russell had been clerk of the Court 
of Common pleas for several terms and 
held many other positions of honor and had 
a large circle of friends. 

The bank started with $100,000 capital, 
and commenced business in rooms two doors 
east of its present location. Referring to 
the quarterly report made to the Comp- 
troller about tw’o years later, on the first 
Monday of October, 1865, the capital stock 
shows $100,000; surplus fund, $4,000; de- 
posits, $115,468.28; loans and discounts, $81,- 
935.61 ; total assets, $324,104.79. Comparing 
this report with the last report made to the 
Comptroller, the reader will observe the re- 
markable growdh of this well established 
bank. 

On February 18, 1869, C. C. Russell re- 
signed the cashiership to engage in private 
banking, and on the same day Edward Mar- 
tin was elected his successor. Mr. Martin 



had a wide acquaintance, was an affable 
gentleman and a very popular cashier. 

During Mr. Martin’s administration, in 
January, 1871, The First National Bank of 
Zanesville consolidated with the Muskingum 
National Bank, which was the successor of 
the old Muskingum branch of the State 
Bank of Ohio. The Muskingum National 
Bank had a capital of $100,000 when it 
went into liquidation, and the capital of 
the First National Bank thus became $200,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $53,- 
163.77; deposits, $269,543.83; loans and dis- 
counts, $357,886.43; total assets, $701,807.60. 

At the time of this consolidation, the First 
National Bank moved into the building 
which had been owned and occupied by the 
Muskingum National Bank, the building so 
long a familiar landmark and which was 
torn down in the Spring of 1907 to make 
room for the present modern structure, in 
which the bank has provided itself with all 
the conveniences and safeguards of modern 
banking. The same officers continued 

after this consolidation as before, until 
January 14, 1874, when Mr. Martin retired 




W. P. Sharer 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER 



to engage in other business and Geo. H. 
Stewart, who had entered the bank in De- 
cember, 1869, as bookkeeper and teller, later 
becoming assistant cashier, was elected 
cashier. 

On the morning of July 7, 1878, the 
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citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, were shocked to 
hear of the sudden death of Peter Black, 
the president of the bank. Mr. Black’s 
long and honorable business career, thus 
suddenly terminated, was a great loss to 




J. B. I.arzei.ere 

CASHIER 



the bank and tbe community by which he 
was so much respected. 

On July 11, 1878, W. A. Graham, who 
was at that time actively engaged in tbe 
wholesale drug business in Zanesville, was 
chosen by the board of directors to suc- 
ceed Mr. Black ns president of the bank. 
The business of tbe bank steadily increased 
and maintained its conservative and strong 
position under the new' president. 

In passing from the date w f hen the bank 
was chartered until it was re-chartered, a 
period of twenty years, a reference to the 
great financial panic of the year 1873, which 
was, perhaps, the most severe the country 
had suffered up to that period is needful. 
While many banks and large business enter- 
prises, merchants and manufacturers in all 
sections of the land went down in the great 
crash, The First National Bank of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, stood firmly and assisted its 
patrons and the general business of the city 
by extending accommodations and meeting 
all of its obligations on demand. 

This gave the bank a great prestige and 
furthered the confidence of the people in its 
strength and stability. 



Tbe same can be said of the bank’s man- 
agement during the extreme financial strin- 
gency in the years 1893 and 1907. During 
these periods, both severe, this bank re- 
mained on a currency basis. 

On February 24, i883, the bank was re- 
chartered for twenty years, or until Feb- 
ruary 23, 1903. At that time the board of 
directors consisted of W. A. Graham, Alex- 
ander Grant, R. D. Schultz, William Fox, 
C. Stolzenbach, Thomas S. Black, and M. 
Churchill. The officers were W. A. Graham, 
president; Geo. H. Stewart, cashier; and T. 
W. Gattrell, assistant cashier. The capital 
stock was $200,000, and the surplus, $50,000; 
deposits totaled $370,000; loans and dis- 
counts, $388,000, and the total assets were 
$840,642.51. 

By referring to tbe names of the directors 
at the time of rechartering, as mentioned 
above, but one name can be found, that of 
Mr. Graham, which appeared on the first 
board of directors twenty years previous. 
The tw’o decades through death and business 




Frank T*. Howard 
asst, cashier 



changes had brought other worthy names to 
the fore. 

The First National Bank of Zanesville 
continued to grow and prosper for nearly 
another tw r entv years, with the same presi- 
dent at its head until the January, 1903, 
meeting of the board of directors. 

At this meeting Mr. Graham, who had 
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served the bank so honorably and success- 
fully for nearly twenty-five years, having 
decided to retire from active duty, re- 
signed the presidency, although continuing as 
a member of the board of directors. At 
the same meeting C. Stolzenbach, who had 
long been a member of the board and was 
at the time vice-president, was elected 
president. 

On the following February 24, 1903, the 
bank was again re-chartered by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for twenty years, 
this making its third extension of charter. 
At the date of this recharter the capital 



tional Bank of Zanesville, making a com- 
bined capital stock of $300,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $370,000; deposits, 
$2,181,378; loans and discounts, $1,974,500. 

May 5, 1910, Mr. Stewart resigned as 
vice-president, after having served the bank 
faithfully for the past thirty-six years. At 
the same meeting Mr. Sharer, the cashier, 
was made vice-president and executive 
officer; J. B. Larzelere, the assistant cashier, 
was made cashier; Frank T. Howard, sec- 
ond assistant cashier, was made first assist- 
ant cashier, which organization is in force 
at the present time. 




OFFICE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT 



remained the same— $200,000 — but the sur- 
plus and undivided profits had increased to 
$183,000, the deposits to $1,126,000, loans 
and discounts to $1,062,000, and total assets 
to $1,846,000. These figures show a sub- 
stantial growth and increase of the bank's 
business during the first and second char- 
tered periods and its earnings during the 
same time were very satisfactory to the 
stockholders. 

The official organization of January, 1903, 
continued until August, 1903, when W. P. 
Sharer was elected cashier. Under the new 
organization the business of the bank con- 
tinued to prosper and was greatly aug- 
mented when on November 9, 1906, the 
bank was consolidated with the Union Na- 



The bank has since been growing larger 
and stronger, and is now recognized as the 
largest and strongest financial institution 
“ in this section of the State, and is upon 
the Honor Roll of the National banks of 
the United States. The First National 
Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, now has a capital 
of $300,000, a surplus and undivided profits 
fund amounting to $435,000, deposits of 
over $2,500,000, and total resources of over 
$3,500,000. 

C. Stolzenbach, president, is the founder 
of the Stolzenbach branch of the National 
Biscuit Company, and has been a director 
of the First National Bank of Zanesville 
for more than forty years. Always loyal 
to his home citv and identified with many 
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of its financial and charitable institutions, 
the name of C. Stolzenbach is synonymous 
with honesty and sound business qualifica- 
tions, and has given his institution a greater 
prestige than could have been bestowed 
upon it by any other citizen of Zanesville. 
His broad and liberal policies have been a 
wonderful power for good in the up-build- 
ing of the city and community, and his 
prudent methods have given to the institu- 
tion such a reputation for safety and solid- 
ity that the bank has come to be looked 



ville's Grand Old Bank occupies the envi- 
able position that it does on the financial 
map. 

J. B. Larzelere, the cashier, has served 
this bank faithfully in different capacities 
for almost twenty-five years. Enjoying an 
unusually extensive personal acquaintance- 
ship throughout the surrounding territory, 
his judgment of men rarely fails. 

Being thoroughly conversant with all the 
details of modern and up-to-date banking, 
no little of the smooth running of this rap- 




upon as the standard financial institution of 
Southeastern Ohio. 

AV. P. Sharer, vice-president and execu- 
tive officer, who was formerly connected 
with the First National Bank Alliance, 
came to the First National Bank of Zanes- 
ville, from the First National Bank of 
Wellsville, Ohio, where he had served as 
cashier. Mr. Sharer's natural courtesy and 
business qualifications have w’on for him * 
many friends and a prominent position in 
the banking community of the State. He 
has made a life long study of banking and 
banking credits especially, and is now* con- 
sidered one of the best credit men in this 
section of the country, being looked upon 
as an authority on commercial paper. The 
esteem in which he is held by his fellow’ 
bankers throughout the State is evidenced 
by his being elected recently to the presi- 
dency of the Ohio Bankers' Association. 

It is largely due to his untiring efforts 
and keen business instincts that Zanes- 



idly growing bank’s machinery is due to 
various labor-saving systems which he has 
devised and installed. 

Frank T. Howard, assistant cashier, W’ho 
has been with this bank for over twenty 
years, having started at the bottom, com- 
pletes the list of officials, w r ho are al- 
ways alert and watching for the oppor- 
tunity to advance the interests of The First 
National Bank of Zanesville and the busi- 
ness community in which they live. 

The board of directors deserve special 
mention. There is not a man of this board 
that has not achieved distinction in his 
particular line. They all rank among the 
most substantial and honorable citizens of 
Zanesville. 

The present directors are: C. Stolzen- 
bach, W. A. Graham, AV. E. Guthrie, A. P. 
Rogge, Julius Frank, W. B. Cosgrove, John 
Hoge, U. H. Brown, AV. P. Sharer, A\\ M. 
Bateman, AV. M. Shinnick. 
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THE WILMINGTON (N. C.) SAVINGS AND TRUST 

COMPANY 



T HE steadily increasing business of the 
Wilmington Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Wilmington, X. C., and the 
general appreciation of its improved facili- 
ties since its recent occupation of its new 




NEW BUILDING OF THE WILMINGTON’ SAVINGS 
& TRUST CO. 



bank building, have proved ample justifica- 
tion of the wisdom of the directors in the 
erection of the new banking house. 

The new building is located at Xo. 110 
Princess street, in the heart of Wilmington's 
financial district, near the old location where 
the bank built up its business from resources 
of $000,000 to its present total of over 
$-\ 000 , 000 . 

The new building is of Indiana limestone, 
with bronze trimmings and as an architec- 
tural feature it is a notable addition to Wil- 
mington's business section. 

Embodying all the best and latest ideas in 
modern fireproof construction, as well as 
beauty and utility, the building illustrates 
the progressiveness of Wilmington and of 
one of the city's leading and most substan- 
tial financial institutions. 



In designing the building, the architect 
aimed to avoid all useless ornamentation and 
to make the exterior show that the building 
is intended solely for banking purposes. In 
its decision to provide new quarters for the 
bank the conservative spirit which has al- 
ways characterized the management of the 
company was made manifest; therefore, a 
single story, fire-proof building was speci- 
fied. There are no windows on either side, 
the light being obtained from a skylight, in 
the roof, and even in event of a great con- 
flagration the bank's securities, as well as 
those of safe deposit patrons, would not be 
endangered by falling walls and burning 
debris. 

The structure is carried by steel, rein- 
forced concrete and brick, the front of the 
building being of Indiana limestone, with 
windows, doors and all trimmings of bronze. 
Carrying out the idea of a thoroughly fire- 
proof building, not an ounce of wood has 
been used in the main banking room, even 



ladies’ department 
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the partitions and bookkeeper’s desks being 
made of steel. 

The interior is well proportioned, well 
lighted and artistically decorated. The 
walls and fixtures are lined with Italian 
marble and the bank screen is of cast 
bronze. 
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WORKING SPACE INSIDE COUNTERS. 
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DIRECTORS* ROOM. 



Ample provision lias been made for the 
wants of the bank’s patrons and to the left 
of the entrance is a well equipped ladies’ 
department, a separate window having been 
set aside for their use. The ladies’ room has 
also been provided with private telephone, 
lavatory, toilet, etc. The furniture is of 
mahogany and the floor is covered with 
Oriental rugs. 

At the right of the main entrance are the 
desks of the officers and in the rear a com- 
modious directors’ room has been fitted up, 
which will also be placed at the service of 
the bank’s patrons as a consultation and 
committee room. 

The vault, located in the middle of the 
banking room, is impressive in its massive 
security. It is modeled after the vault of 
one of the great New York safe deposit 
companies, though smaller. 'Twelve inches 
of concrete, embedded with steel rods, form 
the exterior. Then, a lining of asbestos to 
insure protection against fire, and finally a 
lining of three-ply armor plates of steel, 
composed of separate layers of hardened 
chrome, bessemer and manganese. The 
door is twelve inches thick, and it is pro- 
tected in day time by two combination locks, 
and at night by a triple time lock of latest 
improved design. The bank’s security chests 
are divided from the safe deposit depart- 
ment by a heavy steel grille. It is the boast 



of the builders that a vault of this design 
has never been burglarized. 

Cozy, sanitary safe deposit booths have 
been arranged at the right of the vault, 
easily accessible to renters of boxes, and one 




VAULT DOOR, OPE**. 
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VAULT DOOR, CLOSED. 



can in them examine his papers or securities 
as privately and comfortably as at home. 

In the basement is 21 second vault for stor- 
age of silver, furs, valuable bric-a-brac or 
other articles too bulky for the smaller safe 
deposit boxes. 



Organized in 1888, with a paid-in capital 
of $55,000, the Wilmington Savings and Trust 
Company has grown steadily, until its capi- 
tal now amounts to $100,000 and its surplus 
to over $555,000. In 1908, $75,000 of profits 
were used to increase the capital from 
$55,000 to $100,000. This went to stockhold- 
ers in the shape of a dividend of 300 per 
cent. 

The present shares have a market value 
of upwards of 330, and on the basis of the 
original capitalization this would mean that 
each original share of $100 is worth $1,350, 
in addition to which regular dividends rang- 
ing from six to sixteen per cent, per annum 
have been paid in cash to shareholders. 

The company has $1,900,000 individual de- 
posits — a line said to be larger than the in- 
dividual deposits of any other bank in North 
Carolina — national, state or savings. 

The officers of the company are: C. E. 
Taylor, Jr., president; H. Walters and J. W. 
Norwood, vice-presidents; J. L. Williams, 
cashier, and W. H. Moore, assistant cashier. 
The directors are: H. Walters, J. W. Nor- 
wood, C. E. Taylor, Jr., J. V. Grainger, J. 
W. Yates, William Calder, Henry C. Bear, 
James H. Chadbourn, Daniel H. Fenton, H. 
I.. Toilers, W. V. Hardin, D. O'Connor, 
Donald MacRae, J. D. Bellamy, Jr., Lyman 
Delano and N. B. Rankin. The last named 
was chairman of the building committee 
appointed by the board of directors and 
has rendered valuable service in the con- 
struction of the new building. 



BANK ARCHITECTURE AND EQUIPMENT 



By Arthur Rodman, President The Bankers Engineering Company, Chicago 



T HIS article is designed to la* practical 
rather than rhetorical, so let us get 
down to business right from the start. 
The banker who wants to remodel his 
old banking plant or build a new one, gen- 
erally finds himself in a serious quandary 
as to just what he wants and the most 
praetieal way to go about it. 

The most common method of procedure 
is to call in an architect and give him as 
best he can a general idea of what he thinks 
he wants. In all probability the architect 
has never built a bank, and is naturally 
more in the dark than th? banker himself 
except as to architectural technicalities. He 
is told to plan a building to cost, say, $15,- 
000, a like amount, or somewhere near it, 
being held in reserve for the ground, vault 
and fixture equipment. 

In due course of time the plans are ac- 
cepted and submitted to contractors for 
bids. Then it is found that the building 
alone has consumed most of the appropri- 
ation. Radical changes must be made and 
pet features eliminated, or else sacrifices 



must be made on the interior work. The 
banker practically spends his life on the 
inside of his bank, and doesn't relish the 
thought of denying himself many of the 
comforts and conveniences which he has 
managed to devise and some of the elegance 
he has his heart set on. 

But something must be done. Either the 
appropriation must be raised or sacrifices 
made, and it probably ends in a little of 
both. Often the building is under way and 
when equipment experts are called in to fit 
up the interior it is too often found that the 
mislocation of a door or a window or a 
stairway, or possibly the vault, has defeated 
the most desirable fixture arrangement, 
which has probably by this "time been 
planned for the banker by men who make 
this a study, and he must therefore make 
expensive alterations or endure the incon- 
veniences. 

Faulty Specifications. 

Many cases can be cited where extrava- 
gance was unknowingly practiced, although 
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BEFORE 

Main entrance of the Oskaloosa Savings Bank of Oskalrosa, Iowa, as it appeared before 
alterations ware begun by the Bankers Engineering Company of Chicago. 



intended to l>e studiously avoided. The 
use of judicious economy requires practical 
knowledge, not only of the cost of the 
various materials to l>e used, but construc- 
tion as well. Every line of the drawing rep- 
resents money, and indifference or ignorance 
on the part of the architect may cost the 
banker a great deal of money. 

For instance, glance over a plate glass 
list and see how the addition of only a 
quarter of an inch to a light of glass will 
throw it into the next bracket and perhaps 
double the cost. The same principle applies 
to points of construction, and should be 
worked out with real care. 

In planning a new banking plant the av- 
erage banker needs all the expert help he 
can get. It may be true that occasionally 
one may know pretty well what he wants, 
but this is the exception. Frequently a 
committee is appointed to make a tour of 
investigation, but they rarely find what 
they want, for their requirements are dif- 
ferent, and what seems to answer admirably 
for one bank is totally inadequate for 
another. 

Expert Advice. 

There is no argument needed for the 
statement that the most competent man for 
you to consult is the man who has de- 



voted a great deal of his time to interior 
equipment, as well as the exterior archi- 
tecture. Such a man will first study the 
needs of the working force and the most 
systematic and convenient methods for 
handling the business, and then lay out the 
building. Then the doors and windows 
and columns and stairways, etc., will all 
fit into the scheme, and complete harmony 
will prevail. 

The most desirable tvpe of building is 
what we will call the individual bank build- 
ing. Many two-story buildings are now 
being converted into one-story structures, 
but with the full two-story height, with 
ceilings varying from eighteen to twenty- 
four feet, and sometimes even higher, de- 
pending on conditions. 

This lends character and dignity to the 
institution that would he hard to acquire 
in any other way. Sometimes there is a 
mezzanine floor in front, on which is lo- 
cated the office of an attorney, or some 
especially desirable tenant. In case of a 
short lot a mezzanine floor may also be 
placed across the rear over the vault, for 
the directors’ room, or for special features, 
like a customers’ room, or a room for a 
watchman. 

This leaves the “clear story” for the sky- 
lights, in the case of an inside lot, and 
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plenty of opportunity for embellishment in 
the way of art glass and decorations. 

This style need not be confined to the 
building placed on a lot forty to fifty feet 




AFTER 

New front designed by the Bankers Engi- 
neering Company of Chicago, showing what 
can be done to modernize and Improve the ap- 
pearance of a bank's home. This change was 
effected without interfering with the daily 
work of the bank. 

wide, but will apply with equally satisfac- 
tory results to the twenty to twentv-ftve-foot 
lot. 

Locating Stairways. 

When it is desired to have more than a 
one-story building on an inside lot the best 
plan is to have the entrance to the stair- 
way and the bank entrance identical, but 
if on a corner it is generally preferable to 
have the entrance to the upper floors at 
the rear, unless local business conditions 
prevent. 

In the one-story type the basement can 
often be rented to advantage, but generally 
speaking, it is better to use it only for the 
heating plant and storage. In fact it is 
often used for the safe deposit vault, this 
department being featured in this way. 

Advantages of an Attractive Exterior. 

The front, of course, is the main feature 
on an inside lot, and with the use of columns 
can be made very attractive, and at a rea- 
sonable cost. Bedford stone is a good ma- 
terial to use. It is not only pleasing to the 
eye, but shows massiveness and strength. 



Glazed terra cotta is also good, and the 
soft-tinted cream color produces a most 
striking effect. In a plain design there is 
not much difference between the cost of 
these materials, but in the more ornate de- 
signs where there is much duplication of 
parts terra cotta is cheaper. 

A careful combination of stone, terra 
cotta and brick can be made to form a 
pleasing contrast, and reduces the expense. 

Miscellaneous Specifications. 

Steam or hot water system of heating is 
almost universally used, the latter being 
somewhat more expensive to install, but 
generally considered less expensive to main- 
tain and rather more satisfactory. 

A good tin roof costs more to put on 
than gravel, hut it is liable to need less 
repairing. Either one is good if well done. 

Vaults are now practically all re-enforced 
concrete, railroad iron, steel I beams or 
twisted rods being used for re-enforcing. 
Concrete walls not only occupy less space 
than brick walls, but they are also fire- 
proof as well as practically burglar proof. 
Inasmuch as there must be a foundation 
it is an excellent plan to make this form 
a storage compartment, using an old door, 
if one can be had, although a new one need 
not be anything more than an ordinary 
fireproof one. 

A half-inch steel lining is often put in 
for a “talking point,” and is necessary 
where electric protection is wanted, but so 




BEFORE 

A typical example of (he old-fashioned corner 
entrance that cuts olt valuable lobby space. 



far as a burglar proof proposition is con- 
cerned anything less than a triple thickness 
aggregating one and one-half inches is not 
considered a good investment. 

It is generally preferable to have a sepa- 
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AFTER 

View showing entrance changed bo as to enlarge the aize of the lobby. Executed by the 
Bankers Engineering Company of Chicago. 



rate entrance for the safe deposit vault, 
but many good banks have but one door, 
with a grille to separate the two compart- 
ments. 

Varying Uses of Marble. 

Marble counters are almost entirely in 
vogue. The cost is not greatly in excess 
of mahogany, and requires practically no 
care. White Italian, with a Vermont green 
base, is used in combination, and the 
wainscoting on the building walls is usually 
made to match the counter work. 

Skyros, a highly colored Greek marble, 
is being used a great deal in the last few 
years, but costs more than double the 
Italian. 

Mahogany woodwork is in general use in 



Ceramic mosaic is very desirable for 
lobby floors, and Tennessee marble in large 
pieces also makes an excellent floor. 

It is very easy to overdo the decorating, * 
and to obtain the best results great care 
must be exercised. The artistic blending of 
tints to make them harmonize with the 
marble and woodwork, and the plain, simple 
designs of stencilling must be handled by 
an artist familiar with bank work. 

Estimated Cost of the Modern Bank 
Building. 

Now, for a few figures. These figures 
are for the entire plant, — building, vault, 
and complete interior equipment, turned 
over ready for business: 



Nrw or Vault 



NO. 


Location 


Remodel 


SlZK STORIES 


Material 


Vault 


BOO ItH 


Floor 


Fixtures 


COST 


1... 


..Corner... 


..New 


.22x00... 


.1.... 


.Brick 


.concrete. 


1 


..Tile 


.oak 


.$6,600 


2... 


..Corner... 


. .Now 


.22x80... 


.1.... 


.Brick & Stone.. 


Concrete. 


o 


..Tile.... 


.Marble... 


. 9,500 


3 .. 


..Corner... 


. .New 


.25x50... 


.1... 


.Brick A Stone . 


. Concrete. 


1 


..Tile.... 


.Marble... 


.12,000 


4... 


...Corner... 


. . Remodel. 


.23x60... 


9 


. Terra Cot 


..Old 


Old.. 


. Tile.... 


.Marble... 


.12,000 


5... 


..Corner... 


..New 


.24x80... 


.2... 


.Brick A Stone- 


..Concrete. 


1.... 


..Tile.... 


..Marble.. 


.13,000 


6 .. 


.. Jnaide... 


..Remodel. 


..25x90. . 


.2. 


..Stone 


. .Concrete. 


9 


...Tile 


. .Mabog.... 


.15,000 


7... 


...Inilcle... 


. .Remodel. 


.33x110. 


.2.... 


..Brick . 


. Conciete 


2.... 


..Tile.... 


. .Marble.. 


.20.000 


8... 


. ..Inaide... 


..Remodel 


.40x70.. 


..1 ... 


..Brick* Stone. . 


. .Concrete 


o 


..Tile..... 


..Marble. . . 


.20,000 


9... 


.. .Corner. 


.New 


..45x90.. 


..1... 


. .Stone 


. .Concrete. 


2 


Marble. 


. . Marble.. . 


.40,000 


10... 


.Corner 


.New 


. .40x80.. 


.5... 


. .Stone 


. .Concrete. 


2 


Marble. 


. . Marble. . 


..65.000 


11... 


...Inside 


. .Remodel. 


.60x100. 


.1... 


. .Marble 


. .Concrete. 


3 


..Marble 


..Marble.. 


.80,000 



connection with either Italian or Skyros 
marble, and it will always be in style. The 
window and door trim should be of the 
same material, although birch in mahogany 
finish is often used, and reduces the ex- 
pense. 



The facts and figures forming the basis 
of this table represent actual jobs which 
have been successfully handled in the man- 
ner outlined in this article, and handled to 
the complete satisfaction of the banks now 
occupying their own individual quarters. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL 



T HE American National Bank of San 
Diego, Cal., was organized in 1904 
and now has a paid-up capital of 
$100,000 and deposits of more than a million 
and a half dollars. Since taking possession of 




CORRIDOR AMERICAN" NATIONAL BANK, 

SAX DIEGO, CAL. 

its new building last Fall, the American 
National Bank has secured over four hun- 
dred new accounts. 

The new structure, of the sky sera per type, 
is declared to he one of the handsomest 
bank and office buildings ever built on the 
Pacific coast. It is tall, covers a large 
ground area and possesses lines that com- 
mend it to those who have the artistic sense 
highly developed. 

The first two floors and basement are de- 
voted to the uses of the bank. In the base- 
ment are the safety deposit vaults, commit- 
tee rooms, coupon rooms, etc. On the street 
floor are the main banking rooms and pri- 
vate offices of the president of the bank and 
the cashier. On the mezzanine floor are 
some of the bookkeepers' desks, filing rooms, 
etc. 

The construction of the banking room is 
of the very highest character. Marble, ma- 
hogany and bronze are the materials used, 
and their arangement is such as to make it 
one of the handsomest banking rooms on 
the American continent. 

Directly opposite the main entrance to the 
582 



bank are the public offices of Cashier C. L. 
Williams and Assistant Cashier L. J. Rice. 
The cages of the tellers adjoin these public 
offices. The construction of this building 
is only another evidence of the progressive 
character of the bank and the prosperity 
that has come to it because of its progres- 
sive management. 

The active executive officer is C. L. Wil- 
liams, the cashier, who has put his whoie 
life into the building up of the bank, and 
succeeded in accomplishing not only the 
creation of a big banking business, but has 
won for himself a strong place in the busi- 
ness and social life of San Diego. In L. J. 
Rice he has an able lieutenant, in whose 
hands lies the detail management of the in- 
stitution. 

J. W. Sefton, Jr., is president and R. M. 
Powers and I. Isaac Irwin vice-presidents. 
Mr. Sefton is one of the wealthiest residents 
of San Diego. He possesses a fortune that 
runs upon into the millions and is in close 
personal touch with the business life of the 
city. He is one of the most active directors 
of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
and is vice-president and principal owner 
of the San Diego Savings Bank. 

Reproduced herewith are a number of 




ANOTHER VIEW OF CORRIDOR, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 



views that show the handsome fittings of the 
American National Bank. The furniture, 
etc., comes from the bank equipment house 
of Neary and Alford Co., San Francisco 
and Chicago. 
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LADIES’ BOOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL DANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 




DIRECTORS ROOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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SAVINGS IN MEXICO— THE MEXICAN SAVINGS 

FUND 

(FONDO MEXICANO DE AHORROS) 



U NTIL a short time ago Mexico had no 
regular savings banks. Some banks 
received deposits of small amounts and 
invested them in the same form as their 



eiallv to the encouragement of saving in the 
country. The board of directors is com- 
posed of men of good standing, whose names 
are a guarantee of careful management. 




Mexican Savings Fund 

(FONDO MEXICANO DE AIIORROS, S. A.) FRONT VIEW. 6a CALLE DE 
BOLIVAR N. 57 AND 59 MEXICO CITY 



other funds and granted no special facili- 
ties or inducements for savings. 

At the close of 1910 a group of well- 
known business men of Mexico City, with 
capital and experience, established a joint 
stock company called the Mexican Savings 
Fund (Fondo Mexicano de Ahorros), with 
a capital of $1,000,000, and devoted spe- 



The company offers several forms of sav- 
ings, and among them its savings bonds, 
cooperative debentures and consumer’s cer- 
tificates deserve special mention. 

Savings Bonds. 

The savings bonds are of three denomina- 
tions: $100, $200, and $500, all payable by 
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monthly installments and redeemable by 
monthly drawings. They are all for a term 
of seven years, and unless redeemed within 
this time they are cancelled at maturity. 
Subscribers to $100 bonds have to pay $1 
monthly for eighty-four months; those to 




Alonso de Rfx.ii. 

PHESIDEXT MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. (FOXDO 
MEXICAXO DE AIIOKROS, S. A.) 



$200 bonds $2, and those to the $500 bonds, 
$5. The difference between the eighty-four 
payments and the face value represents the 
earnings of the bonds. 

This would not much exceed the ordinary 
working of annual or semi-annual compound 
interest. But the company does better than 
such accumulation. On drawing the bonds 
before maturity these are entitled to re- 
ceive more than the amount paid to date 
plus interest, a portion of the earnings of 
the institution being distributed to the hold- 
er-. If the bond drawn has covered up to 
six installments it is cancelled for twenty 
per cent, of its face value, the holders 
receiving, then, a bonus in cash of more 
than twice what they paid. If the bond 
has covered more than six installments and 
up to twelve it is cancelled for forty per 
cent, of its face value; if more than twelve 
payments have been made and up to 
eighteen, it is cancelled for sixty per cent., 
and if it has covered more than eighteen 
installments it is cancelled for its face 



value. In this last instance a holder of a 
$500 bond who has paid nineteen install- 
ments of $5, or $95, may receive the $500 
in full. 

Bonds belonging to disabled or deceased 
holders are redeemed also at the time of the 
accident and in a like proportion. 

As all the bonds are freely transferable, 
they represent a saving obligation limited 
to the wishes or ability ot subscribers. 

Savings bonds are accepted by the com- 
pany as collateral for loans, so that any 
subscriber temporarily unprovided with 
funds need not lose either his savings or 
the advantages incident to the bond. 

All moneys received from subscribers are 
invested in first-class guaranteed loans, 
which earn sufficient to cover the cumulative 
interest, a fair dividend to stockholders and 
leave a remainder to be distributed between 
bondholders. 

This system is far from being a lottery 
scheme since no one loses his* capital or in- 
terest. The portion of profits distributed 




Rafael Espix 

MANAGING DIRECTOR, MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. 
( FOXDO MEXICANO DE AIIORROS, S. A.) 



to bondholders is not taken from the ac- 
cumulating funds, nor is such distribution 
made at the expense of the company's regu- 
lar earnings, which are reasonably protected. 
Small amounts of money which are not apt 
to earn above a very low interest are taken 
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care of at a fair rate and the balance of 
earnings is large enough to provide for 
both the company and the bondholders. 

The Mexican people well understand the 
advantage of the system, and bonds have 
been subscribed all over the country, the 
company having had to establish 179 
agencies for the purpose. Drawings have 
been made punctually and all drawn bonds 
have been duly paid. The results have 
been quite gratifying. On the thirty-first 
of December, 1911, on which date the com- 
pany closed its first fiscal year, there were 
outstanding 5,806 bonds of $100, series A; 
1,582 bonds of $200, series B; 1,479 bonds 
of $500, series C, or in all 8,867 bonds of 
a nominal value of $1,638,500. During the 
same period there were drawn and re- 
deemed 363 bonds with a face value of $63,- 
500 — a record which speaks for itself. 

Cooperative Debentures. 

The cooperative debentures, a new form 
introduced by the company for the purpose 
of building and acquiring homes, are also 
very attractive and illustrate the power of 
compound interest put to work under 
honest management. 

These debentures are issued in three de- 
nominations: $200, $300 and $500, all run- 
ning for a term of seven years, and re- 
deemable before maturity by means of 
monthly drawings also. 

Subscribers to $200 bonds must pay an 
entrance fee of $2 and $2 monthly for 
eighty-four months; those to $300 and $500 
bonds, respectively, $3 and $5 for the same 
period. Holders of $200 bonds are en- 
titled, when drawn, to receive either a house 
of the value of $1,000, or this sum in cash, 
and all future payments on the bond cease. 
The $1,000 is to be refunded to the com- 
pany by 100 monthly installments of $10 
without interest. Holders of $300 and $500 
bonds are entitled to the same advantages, 
only that the value of the house or the cash 
amounts, respectively, to $1,500 and $2,500, 
which sums are to be refunded to the com- 
pany in 100 monthly installments of $15 
or $25 without interest. 

Holders of bonds which have not been 
drawn until maturity are entitled to re- 
receive on them and in future interest at the 
rate of six per cent., and when drawn the 
same conditions prevail except that the sum 
to be refunded to the company in this in- 
stance is only the balance of $800, $1,200 or 
$2,000, the bond being taken for its full 
value as cash. 

The company allows the prepayment of 
the eighty-four installments and pays the 
interest at the rate of six per cent, on the 
face value until the bond is drawn and 
cancelled. A subscriber wishing to prepay 
all his installments on a $500 bond would 
have to pay $425 and would earn interest on 
$500. Should the bond be drawn within the 
next month he would receive a house or 



cash for $2,500 and would have to refund 
the company the balance — $2,000 — by eighty 
installments of $25 without interest — a very 
easy and convenient way to acquire a home 
and a very attractive method of stimulating 
savings. 

It is undoubtedly a clever and ingenious 
combination and is bound to meet with 
success. 

Every new home built in a city adds to 
its importance — physically and morally — 
and the Mexican Savings Fund is to be 




Francisco Barbara 

CASHIER MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. (FONDO 
MEXICANO BE AIIOHROS, S. A.) 



credited with the merit of improving in 
this form the capital of the Mexican Re- 
public. Workmen's dwellings are not erect- 
ed in fashionable quarters but in the out- 
skirts where land still commands a low 
price. In time these improvements will 
benefit the locality, as places that were be- 
fore unpopulated and uncared for may be 
converted into pleasant districts, full of 
life, and where hygienic conditions will have 
been greatly improved. 



Consumers’ Certificates. 



Consumers' certificates are a step further 
in the well-known profit-sharing distribu- 
tion and are handled by the company on 
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the basis of compound interest also. Mer- 
chants willing to give bonuses to their cus- 
tomers are provided with one, five, twenty 
and 100 cent coupons which they give away 
with cash purchases. When $10 is accu- 
mulated in these the company converts them 
into certificates of this denomination and 
these are cancelled by means of monthly 
drawings at face value, all being redeemable 
within ten years from date of issue. In this 
form purchasers are practically refunded 
the value of their cash purchases. 

Natural competition between merchants 



collection of drafts, interest coupons, etc., 
in most of the cities of Mexico. It conducts 
also a mail system to facilitate deposits, 
payments and collections. 

Trust Department. 

Recently it has established a trust de- 
partment operating on the same lines as the 
American trust companies. This depart- 
ment has been placed under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. J. A. Godov and Joaquin 
Ancona, both competent, skilled and honor- 




MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. (FONLO MEX1CANO DE AHORROS, S. A.) ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 



guarantees the public against overcharge in 
prices, and while cash purchasers are bene- 
fited and can save money without any spe- 
cial effort, merchants obtain the advantage 
of a steady increase in their cash sales. 



General Banking Business. 

The business of the Mexican Savings Fund 
is not confined to the issuance of bonds, 
debentures and certificates already de- 
scribed. It also carries on general banking 
in all its branches. It receives money on 
deposit subject to check, savings pass-book 
or certificate at four per cent, interest, buys 
and sells foreign and domestic exchange, 
issues letters of credit, loans money on real 
estate securities, and other collateral, dis- 
counts commercial paper and attends to the 



able gentlemen. The trust department acts 
as trustee for estates, individuals and cor- 
porations, takes charge of the issuance of 
bonds and stocks, of the registration and 
transfer of same, guarantees titles, mort- 
gages and individual credits, purchases, sells 
and holds patents and trade marks, pur- 
chases and sells for others real estate and 
securities and promotes the establishment of 
agricultural, industrial and mining enter- 
prises in Mexico. It devotes special atten- 
tion to investigating and reporting on in- 
vestments in Mexico and undertakes to rep- 
resent foreign stock and bondholders in the 
country. 

The scope of the Mexican Savings Fund 
is very broad and it has an enormous field 
to operate in. Well conducted as it is, 
there is every reason to believe that it will 
meet with success. 
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SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING OF BANKS 



A FIRST prerequisite in the construc- 
tion and equipment of a bank's 
quarters is the installation of an ade- 
quate, wholly satisfactory lighting system- 
one that will eliminate all glare and shadows 
and make the moving of books and papers 
to a point of vantage entirely unnecessary. 

The cheapness and efficiency of electrical 
power, as produced in almost every city 
in the land, narrows considerably the se- 
lection by the banker of fixtures for his 
institution. Usually such details as the 
specifications for lights are left to the dis- 
cretion of the architect, but of late the 
architect has thought it best, on a great 
many jobs, to delegate such work to special- 
ists who have made the perfect diffusion of 
light a matter of serious study, and have 
worked out systems of concealed lighting, 
which are nothing more or less than the 
practical application of the optical laws 
governing the refraction and reflection of 
light rays. 

Prominent among the many banks now 
getting splendid results from the Frink 
System of Concealed Lights are the Na- 
tional City and Fourth National Banks of 
New York, and the First National Bank of 
Denver. 



In tl»e National City Bank the Frink 
System is applied to the marble cornice, 
and has a cold-drawn bronze frame running 
continuously around the inner side of the 
main screen cornice, with a switch arrange- 
ment for lighting each cage separately. The 
bronze frame of the Frink System serves 
as an extra molding or finish to the inner 
side of the cornice and thereby cuts down 
the estimates of the bronze manuraeturer, 
the electrical contractor and the screen 
maker. 

The Fourth National Bank of New York 
is one of the leading financial institutions 
of the United States, and has one of the 
largest and best equipped banking rooms 
available, this space covering approximately 
10,500 square feet. 

The scientific illumination of the working 
surface situated in the various parts of this 
area was designed to meet the most exact- 
ing conditions, each desk, counter and table 
receiving individual treatment. 

A lighting system for a bank of this 
character must work itself into the details 
of the equipment and not detract from the 
dignity and simplicity, and be rich but not 
gaudy. The prevailing finish of the interior 
of this particular installation is Old Eng- 
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FRINK LIGHTING SYSTEM AS INSTALLED IN THE IMPORTERS Sc TRADERS BANK, NEW YORK 




INTERIOR FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, SHOWING FRINK LIGHTING SYSTEM AS 

USED ON DESKS 
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LIGHTS AT TOP OF SCREEN IN THE MECHANICS AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



lish Oak, consequently the entire Frink 
equipment of fixtures and reflectors for the 
bank screens, desk, etc., were made of cold- 
drawn bronze, statuary finish. 

The J-M Linolite 16 c. p. carbon lamp 
was chosen as the source of light for all 
fixtures. The very efficient manner in which 
the rays of light from this lamp are dis- 
tributed and directed without glare over 
the working surfaces is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Another note- 
worthy feature of this is the very agree- 
able effect of the yellow light from the car- 
bon lamp as it mingles with the sombre 
tones of the old English oak and bronze. 

The First National Bank of Denver has 
quite recently installed Frink’s combination 
cornice and light diffusing reflector svstem, 
the very latest development in high-class 
bank equipment. The reflector on the main 
cornice lights the desk and forms a finish 
to the inner side of the cornice. The re- 
flector on the partition screen takes the 
place of the ordinary cornice and lights 
the desks on both sides. The partition 
screen reflector dowles in the main screen 
reflector, also in a blind cornice of the same 
design at the back of the cages. 

The J-M Linolite lamp referred to as in- 



stalled in the Fourth National Bank of New 
York is a lamp particularly adaptable to 
a large percentage of bank installations. 
It consists of a glass tube one inch in diam- 
eter and eleven and seven thirty-seconds 
inches long, without fittings; thirteen ana a 
quarter inches long when used as a single 
lamp section, and twelve inches from center 
to center w'hen used continuously. The 
carbon or tungsten filament extends from 
end to end through the center of the tube. 
A cap or base is at each end, forming the 
contacts. The glass area of the lamp is 
thirty-one square inches — almost double that 
of the ordinary tubular or bung-hole lamp, 
and about twenty per cent, greater than 
the ordinary bulb lamp of equal wattage. 
This increase in area forms an additional 
surface, which gives a longer period before 
the lamp has reached its “smashing point.’* 

“Frink” Reflectors have long been recog- 
nized as embodying the highest perfection 
in art, efficiency and quality. At the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, at the Pan-American 
Exposition in 1909, Alaska-Pacific-Yukon 
Exposition in 1909, they received the highest 
awards. 

1. P. Frink Company, designers and man- 
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ufacturers of lighting specialties, are not 
•only the largest and oldest makers of re- 
flectors, dating back to 1857, but have to 
their credit a large number of the more 
recent installations of world-wide import- 
ance than any other reflector manufacturer 



in the world. H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
are the sole selling agents for the entire 
Frink line. 

The I. P. Frink Company also manufac- 
tures for them the well-known system of 
illumination known as “J-M Linolite.” 



CONVENTION DATES 



Florida — Key West, April 4 and 5. Sec- 
retary, George R. DeSaussure, Jacksonville. 

Louisiana — Covington, April 26 and 27. 
Secretary, L. O. Broussard, Abbeville. 

Texas — San Antonio, May 7, 8 and 9. 
Secretary, J. W. Hoopes, Austin. 

Oklahoma — Tulsa, May 10 and 11. Sec- 
retary, W. B. Harrison, Enid. 

Arkansas — Little Rock, May 14 and 15. 
Secretary, Robert E. Wait, Little Rock. 

Mississippi — Gulfport, May 21, 22 and 23. 
Secretary, R. Griffith, Vicksburg. 

Alabama — Mobile, May 17 and 18. Sec- 
retary, McLane Tilton, Jr., Pell City. 

Maryland — Blue Mountain, June 20, 21 
and 22. Secretary, Charles Hann, Balti- 
more. 

Missouri — Joplin, May 21 and 22. Sec- 
retary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 

Kansas — Topeka, May 23 and 24. Secre- 
tary, W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 

California — Long Beach, May 23, 24 and 
25. Secretary, F. H. Colburn, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Georgia — Atlantic Beach, Fla., May 24 
and 25. Secretary, L. P. Hillyer, Macon. 

Tennessee — Knoxville, May 29 and 30. 
Secretary, F. M. Mayfield, Nashville. 

New York — Buffalo, June 13 and 14. Sec- 
retary, William J. Henry, New York City. 

Minnesota — State Agricultural College, St. 



Paul, June 14 and 15. Secretary, Charles R. 
Frost, Minneapolis. 

Idaho — Coeur d’Alene, June 17, 18 and 
19. Secretary, J. W. Robinson, Boise. 

Pennsylvania — Bedford Springs, June 18 
and 19. Secretary, D. S. Kloss, Tyrone. 

Virginia — Old Point Comfort, June 20, 21 
and 22. Secretary, Walker Scott, Farmville. 

Oregon — Portland, June 21 and 22. Sec- 
retary, J. L. Hartman, Portland. 

South Dakota — Belle Fourche, June 26 
and 27. Secretary, J. E. Platt, Clark. 

North Carolina — Morehead City, June 26, 

27 and 28. Secretary, William A. Hunt, 
Henderson. 

Washington — Tacoma-Olympia, June 27, 

28 and 29. Secretary, P. C. Kaufman, Ta- 
coma. 

North Dakota — Jamestown, June . 

Secretary, W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 

South Carolina — Charleston, July 5 and 6. 
Secretary, Lee G. Holleman, Anderson. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee, July 24 and 25. 
Secretary, George D. Bartlett, Milwaukee. 

American Institute of Banking — Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 21, 22 and 23. Secre- 
tary, A. C. Dorris, Nashville, Tenn. 

American Bankers’ Association — Detroit, 
week of September 9-14. Secretary, Fred E. 
Farnsworth, 11 Pine street, New York City. 



TELLERS’ WORRIES 



R ECENTLY, at the time interest was 
due, a woman bustled in the side 
door of a savings bank, just before 
three o’clock. A long line, mostly men, was 
waiting. She endeavored to step in ahead 
of the first man. One of the bank em- 
ployees stepped up to her and told her she 
would have to take her place in the line and 
wait her turn. Indignantly she replied: 
“It’s a nice thing, isn’t it, that I should 



have to stand here and wait for all these 
men who haven’t a thing to do when I have 
bread rising at home. I’m in a hurry and 
I think I should be waited on before these 
idle men.” But at last reports she was 
waiting her turn, bread or no bread. There 
are occasions when the domestic problem 
has to give way to the demands of heartless 
business. 
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Merckants National Bank 



RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital 8200.000 

Surplus and Profits, 1,000,000 

This bank Is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore ana New Orl- 
eans. It Is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling Items on the Virginias and 
Carolina*. Collections carefully routed. 

Correspondence Solicited 



CHICAGO AND VICINITY 



(Office of The Bankers Magazine , 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 



Growth of the First National Bank. 

In the statement of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, submitted under the last 
call, that of F^ruary 20, deposits of $123,- 
453,984 are shown, this amount representing 
an increase of more than thirteen million 
dollars over the figures of January 2, when 
they stood at $110,263,189. The first Na- 
tional's affiliated institution, the First Trust 
& Savings Bank, has deposits of $53,127,480 
in the report presented in response to the 
State call of February 21, the combined 
deposits of the two thus aggregating $176,- 
581,464 at the latest date ana comparing 
with $165,818,546 at the first of the year. 
The assets of the two now amount to $207,- 
496,435 — those for the First National being 
$147,762,767 and for the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank $59,733,668. 

Some statistics which President James B. 
Forgan recently laid before the officers and 
employees gave an interesting insight into 
the operations of the First National during 
the past ten years. In that period cash 
dividends of $10,960,000 have been paid to 
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the shareholders and there has been accu- 
mulated for them undivided earnings of 
$10,079,170. These figures include the capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, which aggre- 
gate $6,521,957, and which all represent ac- 
cumulated earnings. Salaries of $7,249,859 
have been paid to employees during the 
decade, those figures being 66.1 per cent, of 
the amount paid to shareholders in divi- 
dends and 34.4 per cent, of the combined 
cash dividends and undivided profits. In 
1902 the First National had 455 clerks; in 
1911 the total number of clerks in the First 
National and the First Trust was 608. The 
creation of a pension fund of $1,000,000 
was one of the incidents of the teh-year 
period, and out of it there has already been 
paid $156,879 in pensions. 



New Banks Organizing. 

Charters for three new national banks to 
be started in Chicago have l>een recently 
applied for. Several charters have been 
taken out for state banks since March 1 and 
more are being contemplated, all of which 
indicates that the local field for outlying 
banks still is attractive, despite the fact 
that nearly fifty state and fifteen national 
institutions are now operating within the 
city’s limits. 

Application has been made to the federal 
authorities for the right to organize the 
Ravenswood National Bank, capital $50,000, 
to be located in the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by the Wilson Avenue Bank, the 
private banking institution operated by 
William E. Mason, which failed recently, 
but will have no relations with the old 
bank. The stock is being subscribed for at 
$125 a share and the premium will create 
a surplus of $12,500. The bank will open 
about May 1. 

Adolph H. Wescmann is conducting the 
legal matters and C. W. Chandler, B. B. 
Herbert, W. W. Pollock and W. T. Perkins 
are among the organizers. Mr. Perkins is 
one of the assistant cashiers of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago. 

Another federal charter has been asked 
for the Tabor National Bank, capital $50,- 
000, which is to take over the business of 
the Tabor Savings Bank, a private insti- 
tution, with deposits of around $46,000, 
which was started about a year ago on 
West Twenty-Sixth street in Lawndale. 

The stock of the Tabor National has all 
been subscribed for at $120 a share, thus 
creating a surplus of $10,000 with which to 
begin business. The change will be made 
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as soon as authority is granted. The ter- 
ritory served is a residential and business 
neighborhood populated principally by Bo- 
hemian people. The organizers of the new 
bank are: J. Bartusek, R. B. Klicks, J. T. 
Slama and Josefa Slama. 

A third charter has been applied for by 
the Lawndale National Bank, capital $50,- 
000, and the address is given as Hawthorne 
postoffice. 

State Auditor McCullough of Illinois 
has granted a permit to Frank Ransford, 
John S. Gleason and Frank Collins to or- 
ganize the Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago with a capital of $200,000. 

Another new bank is to be established in 
Chicago under the title of the Central 
Manufacturing District State Bank; it is 
to have a capital of $200,000. Its name 
typifies the locality in which it will operate 
— the central manufacturing district. The 
bank will have ground-floor quarters in a 
building which will be erected at Thirty- 
fifth street near Center avenue. The inter- 
ests which will be affiliated with the insti- 
tution include J. A. Spoor and Arthur G. 
Leonard, trustees of the Central Manu- 
facturing District; Edward Morris, presi- 
dent of Morris & Co.; W. A. Heath, presi- 
dent of the Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank; A. Harris, president of the Chicago 
Wrecking Co.; Arthur Spiegel, Sigmund 
Silberman, John Magnus, Philip L. Knoed- 
ler, David Straus, Harry S. Schram and H. 
E. Poronto. 

The Brookfield State Bank at Brookfield, 
just west of Riverside, has been organized 
and ^will open for business on April 6. 
Several officials of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank have been elected 
directors. The include Vice-Presidents Ralph 
Van Vechten and James R. Chapman, and 
W. W. Lampert, assistant cashier. John F. 
Hein of the Continental and Commercial 
W. W. Lampert has been elected vice-presi- 
5 



National is president of the new institution, 
dent and Charles B. Wunderlich, cashier. 

These new banks are in addition to the 
Jefferson Park National Bank, recently 
started with a capitalization of $50,000; the 
Irving Park National Bank, capital $100,000, 
which will open for business April 2; the 
Hyde Park State Savings Bank, capita] 
$200,000, and the State Bank of Oak Park, 
capital $100,000. 

That the outlying districts of Chicago 
still afford opportunities in banking seems 
evident in that all of the new institutions 
now being started are located in these va- 
rious localities. More new banks are con- 
templated. One of these, if started, will be 
near Garfield Park on West Madison street, 
and the other somewhere in the stock yards 
district. 



Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

The recent absorption by the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois of three other Chicago 
banks has made it imperative for the com- 
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panv to get possession of the remainder of 
its bank building (formerly owned and oc- 
cupied by the John R. Walsh chain of 
financial institutions), as the various de- 
partments were so overcrowded as to seri- 
ously interfere with efficient work. The 
second floor was occupied by N. W. Halsey 
& Co. and the third floor by Hornblower & 
Weeks. Halsey & Co. have removed to the 
very desirable second floor corner in the 
Rookery (La Salle and Adams streets) 
formerly occupied by the Western Trust & 
Savings Bank. Hornblower & Weeks ex- 
pect to remove very soon, but have not as 
yet found very satisfactory quarters. The 
bond and trust departments of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois will be removed to 
the second floor, the real estate to the third 
floor and the savings department to the 
ground floor front room formerly occupied 
by the Home Savings Bank and, later, by 
the Monroe National Bank. 



Brokerage Firm Changes. 

Ford R. Carter will retire from the 
brokerage firm of Carter, Shimmin & 
Douglass on April 1. The remaining part- 
ners will continue the business under the 
firm name of Shimmin & Douglass, main- 
taining their present offices on the eighth 
floor of the Rookery Building. 

Miller & Co., now located at 112 South La 
Salle street, will remove April 1 to the 
Rookery Building, to the quarters occupied 
by Holligan & Co. 

Von Frantzius & Co., 124 South La Salle 
street, are to double their office space by 
taking adjoining rooms. 

Clark, Dodge & Co. of New York have 
o]>ened a Chicago office in the Rookery, 
under the management of E. P. Truett, who 
for several years has been connected with 
the bond department of that firm. 



For A. B. A. Investment Section. 



Chicago bankers have taken the lead in 
an effort to establish an investment section 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
George B. Caldwell of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust is chairman of a com- 
mittee that will meet in Chicago March 29. 
Other members of the committee are How- 
ard W. Fenton, vice-president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank; Charles Schweppe, 
of Lee, Higginson & Company; Ferry W. 
Leach, of A. B. Leach & Company; Charles 
Counselman, of Spencer Trask & Company; 
C. H. Moore, Jr., of Woodin, McNear & 
Moore, of Chicago; D. Arthur Bowman, of 
St. Louis; Allen S. Hoyt, N. W. Halsey & 
Company; J. R. Swan, Kean, Taylor & Com- 
pany; H. W. Smith, Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, New York; H. W. Briggs, E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Boston; G. W. Kendrick, 
E. W. Clark & Company, Philadelphia; 
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Harry E. Weil, Roth & Company, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago; E. M. Stevens, Stevens, 
Chapman & Company, Minneapolis; H. W. 
Noble, Detroit, and John H. Porter, 
Denver. 



Chicago Savings A round -$210,000,000. 

Savings deposits of the state banks of 
Chicago are between $209,000,000 and $210,- 
000,000. This is a fair increase, something 
over $4,000,000, compared with their de- 
posits on December 6, 1911. 



Merchants Loan and Trust Company. 

The Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
of Chicago, at the commencement of busi- 
ness Feb. 21 makes the following excellent 
statement of condition: Loans and dis- 
counts, $38,845,826; bonds and mortgages, 
$9,906,828; ’cash and due from banks, $27,- 
167,455; total resources, $75,920,109. De- 
posits aggregate $66,243,839. The capital is 
$3,000,000, surplus and profits $6,492,219. 



Mr. Reynolds Addresses Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

At the annual banquet of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, held at the Hotel 
Alexandria, the principal address was de- 
livered by George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, who is taking a well 
earned rest in California. Mr. Reynolds 
recounted the history of the American 
Banking system since the close of the Civil 
War and from his deductions advocated the 
establishment of a National reserve associ- 
ation, as recommended by the National 
Monetary Commission, appointed by Con- 
gress in 1908, as being the best available 
means of making the banking system of the 
nation fit the financial and business require- 
ments of the country. He declared it a 
matter for wonder that with the inflexi- 
bility of the present system there have not 



been more panics and hard times than there 
have; and said further that no reform in 
the banking system of the nation can be 
effected unless large corporations pursue 
the policy of openness in all their dealings. 

The Chamber gave a check for $5,000 and 
a six months’ vacation to its secretary* 
Frank Wiggins, who has served faithfully 
for twenty years. 



Austin National Bank Applies for Char- 
ter. 

The comptroller of the currency has re- 
ceived an application to organize the Austin 
National Bank, northwest corner of North 
Park and Chicago avenues, with a capital 
of $50,000, F. E. Pray, correspondent, 231 
North Central avenue; I,. Nissen, M. J. 
Collins, P. Junkersfeld, and W. F. Biles are 
the organizers. 



Drovers Deposit National Bank. 

The last official call from the comptroller 
brought forth an excellent report of the 
condition of this bank and its affilated in- 
stitution, the Drovers Trust and Savings 
Bank. The national bank now has deposits 
of $10,303,970.40, loans and discounts of 
$6,523,825.79 and total resources of $11,- 
967,559.76. The Drovers Trust and Savings 
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Bank reports total resources of $3,829,- 
356.53, a surplus of $100,000 and savings 
deposits of $3,463,246.91. 

Combined, the deposits of these two insti- 
tutions approximate fourteen millions of 
dollars. 



Cor tinental and Commercial National 
Makes Record. 

Deposits of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank were the highest in 
the bank’s career at the beginning of March, 
totaling $184,263,352. This is $1,219,822 
more than was shown at the date of the 
call on February 20. 



THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 

“THE RED BOOK” 

In its twenty-eighth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 

L 



The Continental and Commercial, with 
its affiliated institutions, the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Hibernian Banking Association, has a 
grand total in deposits of $23^,039,540. This 
total compares with a round .amount of 
$250,000,000 deposits held by the National 
City Bank of New York. 

The combined deposits of the Continental 
and subsidiaries are held as follows: 

Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional S1S4.263.352 

Hibernian 26;641,195 

Continental and Commercial Trust 22,134,993 

Total $233,039,540 



National City Bank. 



GROWTH OF DEPOSITS. 
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. 22.965,928.59 
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. 27.524.223.90 
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20. 
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(East Call) 


. 30,713,013.20 



An Aggressive Banker. 

One of the forceful bankers of the coun- 
try, making a fight for things distinctly 
worth while, is B. F. Harris of Champaign, 
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Illinois, president of the Illinois Bankers' 
Association. 

Mr. Harris has taken a firm and vigorous 
position with regard to requiring private 
bankers in Illinois to be placed under State 
supervision. He believes that, “The busi- 
ness of banking is not merely the business 
of the banker. It is very much more — it is 
the business of the public.” 




B. F. Harris 

PRESIDENT ILLINOIS BANKERS* ASSOCIATION 



ASSETS 

REALIZATION 

COMPANY 

CAPITAL, - $10,000,000 

Will loan on security requir- 
ing special investigation 
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Large enterprises financed. 
Prompt investigation of 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

25 Broad Street Lafayette Bolldlnf 

CHICAGO 

First National Bank BnUdlnv 



April 22. It is also proposed to change 
the par value of the shares from $50 to 
$100. The new stock will be issued at $150 
per $100 share, to stockholders of record 
April 19, each holder of two shares of the 
present stock (par $50) being entitled to 
subscribe for one share of new’ stock (par 
$100) payment to be made by May 15. The 
institution dates to 1852; it entered the 
National system a year ago, changing its 
name from the Nassau Bank to the National 
Nassau Bank. Edward Earl, its president, 
has been identified with it for tw T enty-five 
years. 



Among other things he is urging the 
bankers of his State to work for are better 
agricultural methods, agricultural instruc- 
tion in all the country schools of Illinois, 
better roads, a “blue-sky law” — to protect 
investors — and the circulation of habits of 
thrift and saving and the encouragement of 
wise investing. 



National Nassau Bank of New York. 

The question of increasing the capital of 
the National Nassau Bank of New* York 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 will be submit- 
ted to the stockholders for approval on 



New York Personals. 



Charles H. Sabin, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, 
president of the Chase National Bank, and 
James M. Pratt have been elected directors 
of the Standard Trust Co., 25 Broad street. 
Mr. Pratt was formerly a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. until his recent 
election as a vice-president of the Standard 
Trust Co. The admission of these new in- 
terests is the result of the desire of its 
president, William C. Lane, to strengthen 
the institution’s connections in every way. 
No merger with the Guaranty Trust Co. is 
contemplated. 
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JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 

J. S. BEMIS. 

Treasurer BemiH Bro. Bag Co. 
G. A. von BRECHT. 
President The Brecht Co. 
CH AS. CLARK, 

CHAS. A. COX. 
President Cox ami Gordon 
Packing Co. 

S. 8. DE LA NO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS. 
Francis, Bros. A Co. 

O. L. GARRISON, 

Pres. Big Muddy Coal A Iron Co. 



DIRECTORS 

ELIAS 9. GATCH. 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

C. F. GAUSS. 

Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 

CECIL D. GREGG, 
President Evens-Howanl Fire 
Brick Co. 

PreauC.D.Gregg Tea A Coffee Co. 
8. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 

W. H. LEE, 
President. 

B. MCKEEN, 

Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 



C. W. MANSUR. 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

O. H. PECKHAM. 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

C. R. SCUDDER. 
Vice-President Sam’l Cupples 
Euvelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigti 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimers warts 
Shoe Co. 

C. W. WHITE LAW, 

Pres. Polar Wave Ice A Fuel Co. 



James C. Colgate, of the banking firm of 
James B. Colgate & Co., has been elected a 
director of the Merchants* National Bank, 
to succeed the late Donald McKay. 

* * * 

Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Washing- 
ton Trust Company. 

* * • 

Benjamin S. Guinness, of the Stock Ex- 
change house of I^adenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., has been elected a trustee of the New 
York Trust Company, succeeding the late 
Ernst Thalmann. 

* * * 

It. Fulton Cutting has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Exchange National 
Bank of this city, to succeed his brother, 
the late William Bayard Cutting, who died 
on March 1. 

• • « 

Otis Everett, formerly vice-president of the 
Industrial Trust Company of Providence, R. 
I., has been made credit manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Mr. Everett's 
connection with the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany covered a period of ten years, prior to 
which time he was for about ten years asso- 
ciated with the Third National Bank of 
Boston. 



Alfred M. Barrett, assistant secretary and 
a director of the Guardian Trust Company, 
was elected its treasurer recently. The office 
to which Mr. Barrett has just been chosen 
is a newly created one. 

• * * 

John B. Lunger has been elected vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, filling a vacancv w r hich has existed 
since shortly after the cleath of Paul Mor- 
ton, the society's president, more than a year 
ago. William A. Day, then vice-president, 
succeeded as president. Mr. Lunger for the 
last few' years has been vice-president of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 



New Trust Company Chartered in New 
York. 

The Transatlantic Trust Company of New 
York, with a capital of $700,000 and a paid- 
in surplus of $350,000, has filed a certificate 
of incorporation with the State Banking De- 
partment. The company expects to organ- 
ize about May 1. The incorporators are: 
H. Reiman Duval, president of the Beet 
Sugar Company; James G. Cannon, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National; John W. Plat- 
ten, president, and Calvert Brewer, vice- 
presiaent, of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company; Richard Schuster, of 
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Speyer & Co.; Stuyvesant Fish; Walter 
Luttgen, of August Belmont & Co.; Henry 
Wehrhane, of Hallgarten & Co.; Clark Wil- 
liams, president of the Windsor Trust Com- 
pany; Walter G. Oakman, Dr. A. G. Ger- 
ster, Gustav Leve, Arnold Somlvo, Morris 
Cuker of New York City. 



Broadway Trust of New York Enters the 
Clearing-House. 

With the ratification of the merger of the 
Broadway Trust Company with the Flat- 
bush Trust Company of Brooklyn, it was 
announced at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the former that the enlarged company 
had been admitted to membership in the 
Clearing-House Association. This was made 
possible by the increase in the capital and 
surplus of the Broadway Trust from $700,- 
000 to $1,500,000 and its absorption of the 
Savoy Trust Company a few weeks ago. 
The Flatbush Trust Company wdll be known 
in future as the Brooklyn branch of the 
Broadway Trust Company. 



Harriman National Bank of Now York. 

The Harriman National Bank of New 
York celebrated on March 20 its first anni- 
versary under a national charter. Its de- 
posits are in excess of $10,500,000 as against 
deposits of $4,100,000 twelve months ago. 
In the early part of the year the bank’s 
capital and surplus were increased to $1,- 
000,000 and its total resources now approxi- 
mate $12,000,000. The figures are taken as 
an indication of the exceptional growth of 
Fifth avenue as a business and financial 
centre. 



Bankers’ Trust Company of New York 
Doubles Capital. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York on March 19 certified to the Secretary 
of State that it has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. The 
certicate is signed by Charles W. Riecks 
and Charles J. Fay. 



Prepare for Annual Banquet Trust Co. 

Section, A. B. A. 

Preparations are being made for the sec- 
ond annual banquet of the members of the 
Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ 
Association, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on the evening of 
May 9 next. The meeting of the executive 
council of the association takes place on 
May 6, 7 and 8, and the 9th has been se- 
lected for the banquet, so as to give the 
members of the council opportunity to at- 
tend. 

All indications point to a much larger at- 
tendance at the coming banquet, and while 
it is too early to announce the speakers, it 
can safely be said that they will be men of 
national reputation, and that the coming 
dinner will equal, if not exceed, in interest 
the last festal spread. 



Gotham National Bank, New York. 



The Gotham National Bank of New York 
has had a very successful career since its 
organization in April, 1910. It is located 
at Columbus Circle and Eighth Avenue and 
is the only national bank in that section 
of the city. 

It was organized by Henry H. Bizallion, its 
present president, who was for many years 
cashier of the old Riverside Bank. Previ- 
ous to the merger of that bank with the 
Northern Mr. Bizallion resigned and with 
his friends formed the new organization, 
which is already as large as the old River- 
side Bank and has enjoyed a rapid growth 
and exceptionally good earnings. 

Mr. Bizallion enjoys the full confidence 
of the community in which the bank is lo- 
cated and has been president of the bank 
since its inception. 

Recently Zoheth S. Freeman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank, was 
added to the Gotham directorate and the 
bank clears through the Liberty. 

Frederick Fowler, vice-president, was 
formerly for many years confidential assist- 
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ant to Mr. James Stillman, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, and later 
vice-president of the New York County 
National Bank. He is, therefore, well in- 
formed on modern and metropolitan banking. 

Thomas C. Fry, the cashier, was former- 
ly connected with the First National Bank 
of Rochester, Pa., where he was made 
cashier before attaining his majority. He 
was also cashier of the Citizens National of 
Monaea, Pa., and secretary and treasurer of 
the Rochester (Pa.) Trust Co. In May, 
1911, he came to New York and became 
cashier of the Gotham. 

A strong hoard is made up of Charles A. 
Frank, of Charles A. Frank & Co., bankers, 
chairman; Henry II. Bizallion, president; 
Charles A. Christman, lumber; Morton R. 
Cross, president Cross & Brown Co., real es- 
tate; Zoheth S. Freeman, vice-president, the 
Liberty National Bank; Frederick Fowler, 
vice-president; Samuel H. F.. Jennings, 
Jennings & Welstead, contractors; Dr. 
Thomas Kelly, physician; Charles R. Saul, 
president, Columbia Storngc Warehouse; 
Victor Morris Tyler, vice-president, Na- 
tional New Haven Bank, New Haven, 
Conn.; William R. Wilder, Wilder, Ewen 
& Patterson, lawyers; Howard Willets, 
Willets & Co., commission merchants; Percy 
G. Williams, president, Orpheum Co. 

The latest statement of the hank makes 
the following showing: 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $932,195.77 

U. S. and other bonds 430,577.02 

Due from banks 178,690.74 

Furniture and fixtures 3,000.00 

Cash 465,433.69 

Redemption fund 5.000.00 



$2,014,897.12 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital .’. $200,000.00 

Surplus and profits 123,704.90 

Circulation 100,000.00 

Reserved for taxes 2,500.00 

Deposits 1,688,692.22 



$2,014,897.12 



New Bond Manager for Guaranty Tru«t 
Company of New York. 

Robert H. Cox, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has been made manager of the 
bond department of that institution. Since 
graduating from Harvard in 1905, Mr. 
Cox’s rise in the financial world has been 
rapid. He was first associated with Fisk 
& Robinson, and in 1909 he entered the em- 
ploy of the bond department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. In 1910 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk, which position he occu- 
pied until September, 1911, when he be- 
came assistant secretary. Mr. Cox’s recent 
promotion again emphasizes the fact that 
the banking business of New York City is 
being placed in the hands of young men, for 
Mr. Cox will not be thirty until his next 
birthday. He is a native of New Jersey, 
and received his education at St Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and at Harvard. 



New York Trust Companies Consolidated. 

In the case of the consolidation of the 
Equitable and the Trust Company of 
America there were special reasons for the 
union, as the Equitable was practically with- 
out a home since the destruction of its of- 
fices at the corner of Pine and Nassau 
streets in the great Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Building fire; it had since been occu- 
pying temporary quarters at 115 Broadway. 
The Equitable, in taking over the magnifi- 
cent building of the Trust Company of 
America at 37 Wall street, has adequate and 
spaeious quarters for the proper transac- 
tion of its business, and it is also ideally 
located in the heart of the financial district. 
This merger gives New York City another 
powerful financial institution, and makes the 
Equitable one of the strongest and largest 
trust companies in the country. It has a 
capital of $3,000,000, surplus and profits of 
$10,366,000, deposits of $71,000,000 and ag- 
gregate resources of close to $85,000,000. 
The company will maintain four branches, 
namely, the “Fifth Avenue,” at 618 Fifth 
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avenue; the “Colonial,” at 222 Broadway; in 
London, Eng., at 95 Gresham street, and in 
Paris, France, at 23 Rue de la Paix. The 
complete official staff consists of: Alvin W. 
Krech, president; Frederick W. Fulle, He- 
man Dowd and Lyman Rhoades, vice-presi- 
dents; H. Mercer Walker, treasurer; Rich- 
ard R. Hunter, secretary; Herman J. Cook, 
Carleton Bunce and George M. Stoll, as- 
sistant treasurers; William J. Eck, Law- 
rence Slade and Duncan P. Squire, assistant 
secretaries; Roland P. Jackson, trust of- 
ficer; Edmund L. Judson, manager Colonial 
branch, and Ashbell Barney, manager Fifth 
avenue branch. 



A. B. A. Committee on Amendments. 

The executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, at its last session held 
in New Orleans, November appointed a 
committee, consisting of F. H. Goff, chair- 
man Trust Company Section; J. F. Sartori, 
chairman Savings Bank Section, and J. K. 
Ottley, chairman Clearing-House Section. 
The special committee was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of seven: “One each from 
the Trust Company, Savings Bank and 
Clearing-House Sections and four from the 
membership at large, exclusive of members 
of the council, to consider and report to the 
spring meeting of the council any amend- 
ments to the constitution which, in their 
judgment, may be desirable, as well as to 
report upon any other amendments which 
may be submitted to them.” 

This special committee has just reported 
the appointment of the following committee 
of seven : 

To represent the Clearing-House Section — 
Milton T. Ailcs, vice-president Riggs Na- 
tional, Washington, D. C. 

To represent the Savings Bank Section— 
E. L. Robinson, vice-president Eutaw Sav- 
ings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

To represent the Trust Company Section 
— E. Elmer Foye, vice-president Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

From the membership at large — C. H. 
McNider, president First National, Mason 



City, Iowa; E. C. McDougal, president Bank 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lucius Teter, 
president Chicago Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, 111.; Montgomery Evans, 
president Norristown Trust Company, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 



Spring Meeting of A. B. A. Council. 

Under the authority given to the admin- 
istrative committee by the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association, Briar- 
cliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, New York, has 
been selected as the place for holding the 
spring meeting. The committees will meet 
on Monday, May 6, and the council will do 
likewise on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 7 
and 8. The spring meeting is always freely 
attended, and sufficient time is allotted for 
the sessions so that important matters inci- 
dental to the work of the association shall 
receive suitable attention, discussion and 
action. 

Briarcliff Manor is about thirty miles 
from New York City on the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. The railroad station is Scar- 
borough. Briarcliff Lodge is located about 
a mile from the station and is one of the 
best hotels of its class in the United States. 
It is ideally located, being removed from the 
distractions of business far enough to per- 
mit the closest attention to the affairs of 
this association; and this meeting will, as is 
customary, be void of entertainment fea- 
tures. Briarcliff Lodge opens for the sea- 
son the week before the sessions are to be 
held, hence will be almost wholly available 
for the needs of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 



National Bank of Cuba. 

The Banco Nacional de Cuba (National 
Bank of Cuba) has departed from custom 
at Havana by employing women in the dif- 
ferent departments, and excellent results are 
reported to have been attained. There are 
in the bank 370 officers and employees, many 
of whom are taking an active interest in the 
educational work of the American Institute 
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106 East 19th Street . . . New York 



of Banking. The annual report and balance 
sheet of the bank, as of December 30, 1911, 
shows total assets of $36,351,519. The capi- 
tal is $5,000,000; surplus and profits, $1,- 
406,255. 



Pittsburgh Bank Organization Progress- 
ing. 

Organization of the Merchants Bank of 
Pittsburgh is progressing rapidly. J. S. M. 
Phillips is to be the cashier, and the follow- 
ing have already accepted places on the 
board of directors: A. Hillis Boyd, presi- 
dent of the B. B. & B. Trunk Co.; Truman 
S. Morgan, treasurer and general manager 
of the F. W. Dodge Co.; George E. Dietz, 
wholesale hats; W. L. Stewart, wholesale 
shoes; Allen B. Angney, of Shields, Angney 
& Young, attorneys, and Clyde Davis, of the 
Pittsburgh launch. The list of directors will 
be completed about the middle of April. 



Peoples’ National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

This bank, now in its forty-eighth year, 
makes a splendid showing in its report as of 
February 20. Capitalized for $1,000,000, a 
surplus of $1,000,000 has likewise been ac- 
cumulated and the undivided profits fund 
now exceeds $900,000. Deposits on Feb- 
ruary 20 were $15,057,000. 
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W. W. Ramsey. 

The board of directors of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh takes pleasure in 
announcing that William W. Ramsey has 
been elected vice-president and director of 
this bank. C. F. McCombe has been ap- 
pointed cashier. 



Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

The deposits of the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, on the date of the last state- 
ment to the Comptroller of the Currency 
for February 20, were $38,926,281 ; total cash 
and due from banks, $13,797,434; capital, 
$6,000,000; surplus, $1,600,000, in addition 
to $105,205 undivided profits, while resources 
aggregate $50,256,683. A. W. Mellon is 
the well-known executive of this bank, and 
Walter S. Mitchell, cashier. 



Commercial National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

C. D. Richardson has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Commercial National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. He was heretofore a 
teller. 



Promotion in Baltimore Trust Company. 

Charles D. Fenhagen, who has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Baltimore Trust 
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Company of Baltimore, Mcl., was elected 
third vice-president of the institution on 
March 14. Edwin W. Poe has been chosen 
to the office which Mr. Fenhasren vacates. 
The latter in his new post succeeds Samuei 
C. Rowland, who was made chairman of the 
executive committee in January. 



Washington Bank Clerks Hear Lecture. 

Charles F. Carusi of tne District bar and 
dean of the faculty of the National Univer- 
sity Law School, delivered a lecture on 
“Contracts and Their Requisites,” before the 
Washington Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, at 1214 F street northwest, on the 
evening of March 14. The address was the 
first of a series of ten law lectures to be 
given by the institute. W. W. Spaid, of W. 
B. Hibbs & Co., presided. Julius I. Peyser, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 
spoke on “the Validity and Interpretation of 
Contracts,” before the institute on March 21. 



Commercial National Bank, Washington, 
D. C. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Commercial National of Washington, 
Frank B. Noyes, president of the Evening 
Star Newspaper Company, and formerly of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, was elected a 
director. The bank at the close of business, 
February 20, reported deposits aggregating 
$5,186,585, which gives this progressive in- 
stitution the distinction of a place on the 
roll of five-million dollar national banks. 
Total resources stand at $7,373,350. 



Philadelphia A. I. B. Banquet. 

More than 600 members of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking attended the eleventh annual ban- 
quet held on the evening of March 16, at the 
Continental Hotel. Former Judge Dimner 
Beeber was introduced by John C. Frank- 



land, president of the chapter, and presided 
as toastmaster. 

L. Irving Henry, former member of Con- 
gress from Delaware, spoke on “How* Men 
Win.” He declared that the man who suc- 
ceeds nowadays is the man who knows how 
to do one thing and does it well. The first 
main thing a man must be able to do is to 
make a living for himself and his family, he 
said, since winning a financial success is ele- 
mental, and one must earn a living before 
he can aspire to higher spheres of success. 
Promotions will come because the world 
needs men of skill. 

Robert L. Seeds, a wealthy farmer, of 
Birmingham, Pa., told “How It Looks From 
the Road,” and declared the movement back 
to the farm is becoming more general and 
leading more men into success to-day than 
any other vocation. 

Dr. Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore Col- 
lege spoke on “Business and Poetry.” 

The banquet committee included E. J. 
Morris, J. Norman Ball, John H. Borden, 
Carl Fenninger, John C. Knox, Charles F. 
Shaw, N. W. Corson, R. M. Haines, David 
L. Lewis, John G. Sonneborne and S. W. 
Waterman. 

THE 
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N ight View of Counter Screen of 
National City Bank, New York 



T HE Frink System of bank screen illumination, by 
incorporating the lighting fixtures as a unit part of 
the screen, presents a symmetrical appearance, and 
gives a uniform illumination on the entire working surface 
of the desk. This eliminates the use of brackets, on which 
make-shift shields of tissue or blotting paper are often 
placed, and makes it possible for clerks to work at any part 
of the desk without glare or shadows. 

F rink bank reflectors are made of heavy gauge cold 
drawn bronze, in mouldings to harmonize with the screen 



cornices. 



In quoting prices, floor plan and full cross section of 
screen are needed. 

Write for further particulars to our Engineering Department 



H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 



Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee 

Boston Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis 

Buffalo Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans 

Chicago 



New York Pittsburgh 

Omaha San Francisco 

Philadelphia Seattle 

St. Louis 



For Canada:— THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.. LIMITED 
to, Ont. Montreal, Quo. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 



Toronto, Ont. 



Winnipeg, Man. 
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Members of the American Institute of 
Banking in New York, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington were present, lue banquet hall was 
transformed into a tropical garden with 
palms and potted plants. 

Cleveland Chapter Holds Open Meeting. 

At an open meeting of Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, held 
March 12, Prof. A. R. Hatton of Western 
Reserve University, delivered an address on 
“Responsible Government.*’ Roscoe P. Sears, 
auditor of the Cleveland National, discussed 
the progress of the numbering system 
adopted by the Clearing-House section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. Music 
was furnished under the direction of W. H. 
Kinsey, and selections were rendered by a 
quartet composed of T. J. McDonough, 
Charles A. Hyde, George Wesley Smith and 
Frederic A. Irvine, and by Tracy L. De 
Forest. 

Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

This, the oldest bank of issue in Pitts- 
burgh not merged or consolidated, reports 
under date of February 20, total resources 
of $7,9.53,046, loans and investments amount- 
ing to $4,815,689, a surplus fund of $800,000 
and total deposits of $5,182,628. 

On May 18, 1911, the Exchange National 
Bank of Pittsburgh celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. * 

It was originally organized as the “Ex- 
change Bank,” under Pennsylvania State 
charter, in the year 1836, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The first board of di- 
rectors was composed of William Robinson, 
Jr., Sylvanus Lathrop, James E. Ledlie, 
George Wallace, Tobias Meyers, B. A. 
Fahnestock, Samuel P. Darlington, John 
Grier, John Freeman, W. G. Alexander, 
James W. Brown, Samuel Baird and Har- 
vey Childs. 

William Robinson, Jr., was chosen as the 
first president and served until the close of 
1851, when he was succeeded by Thomas M. 
Howe. Mr. Howe retired from the presi- 
dency in 1860, but continued a director until 



his death. He was succeeded as president 
by James B. Murray, and John H. Schoen- 
berger succeeded Mr. Murray in 1870. Mr. 
Schoenberger resigned as president in 1881, 
but continued as director until the time of 
his death. Mr. Mark W. Watson succeeded 
him as president, and upon his death was 
succeeded by Mr. Joseph W. Marsh, the 
present incumbent. 

On April 8, 1865, the bank was chartered 
under the United States laws and its title 
changed to “The Exchange National Bank 
of Pittsburgh.” 

J. H. Grover Heads St. Louis Trust Com- 
pany. 

James H. Grover, bond officer of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. IiOuis, 
has been elected president of the Mortgage 
Guarantee Company, to succeed Rolla Wells, 
who recently resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the company. Mr. 
Grover was also elected a vice-president of 
the Mortgage Trust Company, an affiliated 
organization. Tom W. Bennett is president 
of the latter company. 



Statement of the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis. 

The Third National of St. Louis has 
gained over three millions in deposits since 
the December 5 call, its statement made at 
the close of business, February 20, showing 
a total in that item of $38,297,827. Re- 
sources are $44,423,808; with loans and dis- 
counts, $21,256,847; U. S. and other bonds 
and stocks, $3,548,203, and cash and ex- 
change, $18,668,758. 



Bankers’ Trust Company of St. Louis. 

The Bankers’ Trust company, which owns 
and controls a chain of country banks, has 
increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 td 
$1,250,000, the increase having taken place 
March 1. Stockholders of record on that 
date were permitted to subscribe for the 
new stock on most advantageous terms* 
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which fact is responsible for the recent high 
prices obtained for Bankers’ shares. 



Mercantile Trust Company and Mercan- 
tile National Bank of St. Louis. 

Th following figures are taken from the 
joint statement of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis and the Mercantile 
National Bank of St. Louis — affiliated — un- 
der date of February 20: 

MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 



Demand loans- $ 4,26-6,401.16 

Cash and Sight Exchange 7,094,781.85 

Deposits, Demand 11,803,991.07 

Deposits, Time 12,067,293.48 

Total Deposits 23,871,284.55 

Total Resources 33,844,870.24 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 

Cash and Sight Exchange $3,300,184.31 

Deposits Q. 006. 194.79 

Total Resources 8,328,966.24 



Madison, Wis., Banks to Marge, 

It is announced that three of Madison’s 
leading banks will merge, the Capitol Bank, 
the Bank of Wisconsin and the Merchants 
and Savings Bank. Negotiations have been 
on for some time and the plans were con- 
summated at a meeting of the directors of 
the three banks. 



Consolidation of Denver Banks. 

As the result of negotiations extending over 
a short period, the business of the Central 
National Bank of Denver has been consoli- 
dated with that of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, and the consolidated 
banks will continue under the name of the 
latter. The merger was but recently com- 
pleted. The purchase by the United States 
National does not take with it any interest 
in the Central Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. 

The United States National in future will 
do business in the quarters of the Central 
National at Seventeenth and Stout streets, 



in the Equitable building. The old head- 
quarters of the United States National will 
be closed. The combined deposits total over 
$6,000,000, thus placing the sterling institu- 
tion of which Gordon Jones is the head 
among the big banks of the country. 

The Central National, in consideration of 
the United States National assuming its de- 
posits, amounting to $1,800,000, transferred 
to the latter institution $800,000 in cash and 
$1,000,000 in loans. 

The capital of the merged bank will he in 
creased from $350,000 to $400,000 and the 
surplus fund will have a like increase from 
$300,000 to $350,000. 

The following are the executive officers of 
the merged institution: W. A. Hover, chair- 
man of the board; Gordon Johns, president; 
Henry T. Rogers, vice-president; A. C. Fos- 
ter, vice-president; W. B. Morrison, cashier; 
James Ringold, assistant cashier; P. T. Slay- 
back, assistant cashier; B. B. Alev, auditor. 



Omaha Banka Reflect Big Business. 

Improving business conditions are re- 
flected in the statements of the Omaha and 
South Omaha national banks, made at the 
call of the comptroller for February 20. 
Large gains in deposits and loans are shown 
over the last previous statement and also 
over the corresponding statement of a year 
ago. 

Following is a table of comparison of the 
present statement, in respect to deposits and 
loans, with the December statement: 



ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 

Providence, R. I. 

Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 
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From Bank Clerk to Cashier 

Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step ! The position above you will some day be vacant 
—perhaps tomorrow. Are yon competent to fill itl Or will itffo to some one else ? Efficiency, not influ* 
ence, will secure your promotion and higher salary. OUR HOME 8TUDY COURSE IN BANK- 
ING will prepare you for the cashiership and more responsible positions in the bank. The bank clerk 
, who takes our Course will secure more knowledge pnd variety of experience in four months than some 
clerks acquire in years. The entire Course was prepared by an expert on the theory and practice of 
Danking. It is endorsed by leading bankers. SEND FOB CATALOG TODAY. 

i AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 130 McLene Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 



DEPOSITS. 

Feb. 20, ’12 Dec. 5, '11 

Omaha National $13,019,2>09 $12,066,847 

First National 11,703,632 11,021,731 

U. S. National 10,690,097 10,273,921 

Merchants' National.... 6,929,067 6,112,080 

City National 2,554,945 2,421,081 

Packers’ National 2,299,592 2,238,100 

Stock Yards National.. 7,228,682 6,413,460 

Nebraska National 2,087,073 2,061,140 

Live Stock National... 1,803,591 1,438,547 

Corn Exchange Nat’l. . 1,447,304 1,456,122 

Totals $59,863,002 $55,493,068 

DOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 

Feb. 20, ’12 Dec. 5, '11 

Omaha National $ 7,546,072 $ 7,509,387 

First National 7,664,127 7,128,142 

U. S. National 7,104,389 7,003,192 

Merchants’ National 4,694,219 4,532,026 

City National 1,748,329 1,538,485 

Packers’ National 1,477,759 1,351,123 

Stock Yards National.. 4,121,294 4,120,273 

Nebraska National 1,123,608 1,156,090 

Live Stock National... 1,037,358 866,546 

Corn Exchange Nat’l.. 1,241,843 1,107.800 

Totals $37,768,998 $36,313,063 



Banking in Los Angeles. 

Fifth street is to be made the financial 
centre of Los Angeles. The Security Build- 
ing and the Hotel Alexandria at Fifth 
and Spring, already house a number 
of important firms, the Chester Building 
will soon be completed, and a twelve-story 
skyscraper, to cost a million dollars, will 
probably occupy the southeast corner bafore 
long. R. A. It o wen & Co. have a thirty-day 
option on the site, and a syndicate of finan- 
cial interests is said to be back of the plan. 
All of the big concerns of the city are grad- 
ually gravitating to this centre, which is to 
be made the Wall Street of Los Angeles. 

Hours are to be shortened at the All 
Night and Day Bank of Los Angeles, due to 
the fact that but little business is done after 
ten o’clock at night. Hereafter the hours 
will be from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., instead of 
from seven to midnight. 



To Merge Sacramento Banks. 

A. L. Darrow, organizer of the Fort Sut- 
ter National of Sacramento and successively 



cashier and president for many ^ears, has 
withdrawn from that institution, selling his 
stock to George Bryte and friends. The 
amount of stock transferred is worth ap- 
proximately $100,000. Mr. Bryte is vice- 
president of the Sacramento Valley Trust 
Company, and it is understood that after 
necessary preliminary steps are taken both 
institutions will be placed under one general 
control, the directorship being made up from 
the present members of the two boards. 
The capital and surplus of the Fort Sutter 
National is $340,000. It will probably be 
increased to $500,000. The Sacramento Val- 
ley Trust Company has a paid-up capital of 
$570,000. The combined deposits of both 
banks are $3,000,000. 



Meeting of Spokane Chapter, A. I. B. 



Thomas Rodgers of the National Bank of 
Commerce won a silver loving-cup in the 
adding machine competition at the smoker 
of the Spokane Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, the evening of March 6, 
by listing and totaling 100 checks in 105% 
seconds, or within a quarter second of the 
world’s record. Charles Ham of the Ex- 
change National Bank was second; Otto 
Allgaier of the National Bank of Commerce 
was third. There were thirty-eight entrants. 
C. J. Wagner of the Old National Bank won 
the first prize in the physical computation, 
adding a column seven figures wide and sev- 
enteen lines high in forty-eight seconds; C. 
E. Cooper of the Fidelity National Bank 
was second and C. H. Hausken of the Old 
National Bank was third. The judges were 
Professor M. M. Beddall of the Lewis & 
Clark high school, George W. Wilson, and 
M. M. Cook, cashier of the National Bank 
of Commerce. 

Spokane Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking is planning to send a full 
delegation to the national convention, which 
meets at Salt Lake City in August of this 
year. The election for delegates to this 
convention will take place in April. J. W. 
Bradley, president of the local chapter, will 
be a delegate by reason of his position as 
vice-president of the national organization. 
Strong competition will be manifested in the 
election of the delegates, and there is also a 
good deal of interest shown in the annual 
election of officers, which takes place in 
April. Several candidates are already be- 
fore the chapter. W. H. White, of the Spo- 
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kane and Eastern Trust Company; B. A. 
Russell, of the Washington Trust Company, 
and R. F. Bigelow, of the Old National, 
have all been mentioned. 



Traders’ National Bank of Spokane. 

This rugged institution of the far north- 
west reports loans and discounts of $3,689,- 
985; cash on hand and in other banks, 
$2,291,975; deposits of $5,241,489 and total 
resources of $6,960,763. It is capitalized for 
$1,000,000 and has a surplus fund of $200,- 
000 . 



First National Bank of Portland, Oregon. 

At the close of business, February 20, 
1912, the First National Bank of Portland, 



Two 

Valuable Books 

This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy. 811 pp., cloth, silt, f8.CC. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 

Money, Exchange and Banking. 870 pp., 
cloth, gilt, C2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects In their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 

44 Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks In the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
It. It also contains Information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers 4 ends. 44 
— N. Y. Evening Telegram. 



The Bankers Publishing Co. 

268 Broadway, New York 



Oregon, reported loans and discounts 
amounting to $7,739,426, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $1,055,661, individual de- 
posits of $9,453,767, total deposits of $13,- 
289,186, and total resources of $16,303,182. 
A. L. Mills is president and the other of- 
ficers are as follows: H. L. Corbett, vice- 
president; J. W. Newkirk, cashier; B. F. 
Stevens, assistant cashier; D. W. Ross, as- 
sistant cashier; A. O. Jones, assistant cash- 
ier; E. R. Corbett, assistant cashier. 



American National Bank, Pendleton, Ore. 

The capital stock of this hank has recently 
been increased to $300,000, thus making the 
American National Bank of Pendleton the 
heaviest capitalized bank in Eastern Oregon. 
This is augmented by a surplus and undi- 
vided profits account of $90,000 and addi- 
tional liability of stockholders of another 
$300,000. 

The officers are: W. L. Thompson, presi- 
dent; F. E. Judd, vice-president; J. B. Mc- 
Cook, cashier, and W. S. Badley, assistant 
cashier. 

The affairs of this bank are looked after 
by an active board of directors, composed of 
the following well-known local men: W. L. 
Thompson, F. E. Judd, J. N. Burgess, A. L>. 
Sloan, R. N. Stanfield, J. B. McCook and 
Thomas Thompson. 



Ladd & Tilton National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 

The old Ladd & Tilton National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., shows by its latest state- 
ment of February 20 a still further increase 
in its business, deposits having reached 
$13,826,451, and aggregate resources, $15,- 
687,618. The institution has a capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus and profits of $821,- 
167. W. M. Ladd is president and W. H. 
Dunekley, cashier. 



American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 



The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond has increased its capital from $600,- 
000 to $1,000,000, making capital, surplus 
and undivided profits read $1,660,000. The 
total resources of this prosperous bank are 
over seven millions. Oliver J. Sands is 
president and O. B. Hill, cashier. 
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Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

The last public statement of this institu- 
tion was quite in keeping with its steady and, 
withal, rapid growth and progress. Stand- 
ing out in marked contrast to the capitali- 
zation of $300,000, is the item of an $800,- 
000 surplus fund. This evidence of conserva- 




Tiiomas Branch 

FIRST PRESIDENT THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND, VA. 



tive management is further borne out by the 
other items in the statement of February 
20. Loans and discounts are given as $5,- 
086,672; cash and due from banks, $2,088,- 
953; undivided profits, $257,190; deposits, 
$6,771,890. The resources now' total $8,- 
329,680. 



First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

The report of the First National Bank of 
Richmond, dated February 20, is quite up 
to the reputation of this large Southern 
bank. It is capitalized for $1,000,000, has a 
like sum set aside as a surplus fund, and 
on the above mentioned date w ? as holding 
deposits of $7,426,717. The Frst National 
has total resources amounting to $11,368,- 
884. 



of Virginia, in that while its capital is but 
$300,000, it maintains a surplus fund 
amounting to $1,000,000. On February 20 
it had deposits of $6,448,313 and total re- 
sources of $8,452,452. 



North Carolina Bankers Convention. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the North Carolina Bankers, held at 
Rocky Mount, February 22, it was decided 
to hold the next annual convention of the 
association at the Atlantic Hotel, Morehead 
City, N. C., June 26, 27 and 28. W. A. 
Hunt, cashier of the Citizens Bank of Hen- 
derson, is secretary. 



Carolina National Bank, Columbia, S. C. 

This institution, now in its forty-fourth 
year of unbroken prosperity, has gradually 
increased its total resources, until at the 
present time they total $1,856,903. The 
bank is capitalized for $200,000 and main- 
tains a surplus profits fund of $147,054. At 
the close of business, February 20, the de- 
posits were $1,277,38 2. 



The Union National Bank, Columbia, S. C. 

In its report as of February' 20, 1912, this 
bank declares itself to be capitalized for 
$100,000, to have a surplus fund of $15,000, 
undivided profits of $9,801.26, deposits of 
$245,960 and total resources of $550,887. 



THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 

NEW YORK 

CAPITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 000,000 $ 1 , 000,000 

OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR. President 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

James McCatcheon Samuel Adams 
Charles T. Wills William H. GeJsbenea 
Rnel W. Poor Morgan J. O'Brien 

Thomas D. Adams 



Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

The Planters National Bank occupies a 
unique position among the national banks 
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The National Loan & Exchange Bank 
of Columbia, S. C. 

With very few exceptions the men who 
direct the affairs of the National Loan and 
Exchange Bank of Columbia, S. C., have 
been chosen from the city of Columbia, and 
represent the thriving business interests of 
the community. That they are vitally in- 
terested in this conservative institution and 
direct its policies well is evidenced by the 
following figures, taken from a statement 
rendered to the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy as of February 20: 



ASSETS. 



Loans and discounts $2, 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. de- 
posits 

Other bonds to secure Postal 

Saving's 

Premium on U. S. bonds 

Other bonds, etc 

Banking house, furniture and 

fixtures 

Redemption fund with U. S. 

Treasurer 

Cash on hand and due from banks 



188,089.28 

315,000.00 

1,000.00 



6,000.00 

None 

380,807.23 

191,570.76 

15,750.00 

950,224.49 



$4,048,441.76 

LIABILITIES. 



Capital $500,000.00 

Surpkis and undivided profits.. 256,304.57 

Circulation 30S, 700.00 

Reserve fund 34,325.74 

Dividends unpaid 48.00 



Deposits — 

Individual $1,926,291.32 

U. S. 1,000.00 

Postal Savings 402.16 

Banks 796,369.97 

2,724,063.45 

Bills payable 200,000.00 

Bills and notes re-discounted... 25,000.00 



$4,048,441.76 

The bank will very shortly let the con- 
tracts for another “skyscraper” bank and 
office building, adjoining the building which 
is the bank’s present home. A genuine de- 
mand for modern office accommodations and 
the need of larger banking quarters has 
caused this plan to materialize. 

Edwin W. Robertson, president of the 
National Loan and Exchange Bank of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., is an executive of force and 
ability. His acquaintance throughout the 
State is quitev extensive and the completion 
of the new building will be the realization 
of one of his fondest dreams. 



The Palmetto National Bank, Columbia, 
S. C. 

This institution is capitalized for $250,000, 
has a surplus and profits fund of $120,829, 
a reserve fund of $15,000 and deposits of 




T'C' intelligent 
1” handling of 
items and low rates 



appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 



Capital - $300,009.00 

Surplus and Profits - 390,000.00 

Deposits - 5,800,000.00 



A, D. BISS ELL. President 

C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
E. J. NEWELL , Cashier 

HOWARD BISS ELL, Asst. Cashier 
C. Q. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 



$2,288,235. It had, on February 20, loans of 
$1,724,615 and total assets of $3,047,365. 
The bank’s policy is conservative and yet 
liberal enough to grant such terms as are 
consistent with sound banking principles. 
As may be seen by the accompanying illus- 
tration*, it occupies quarters in a very mod- 
ern bank and office building. The Palmetto 
National Bank is a depositary for the U. S. 
Government, the State of South Carolina, 
the county of Richmond and the city of 
Columbia, S. C. 



The Lowry National Bank of Atlanta. 

This institution was established in 1861 
and has had an unparalleled career of 
growth and success. According to its state- 
ment of February 20, the resources have in- 
creased to $8,195,039, while the capital and 
surplus remain at $1,000,000 each. The 
Lowry also reports loans and discounts of 
$5,001,235; cash on hand and due from 
banks, $1,664,722; circulation, $983,005; de- 
posits, $5,018,872. 



The American National Bank of Atlanta. 

In giving an account of its stewardship, 
the American National Bank of Atlanta has 
rendered a well-balanced statement of its 
resources and liabilities. A summary of this 



report is given herewith: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $3,137,064.51 

United States bonds 500,000.00 

Other bonds, securities, etc 98,199.37 

Due from L T . S. Treasurer 25,000.00 

Cash in vault and with banks.. 1,284,207.64 



$5,044,471.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $600,000.00 

Surplus and profits 556,391.41 

Circulation 486,845.00 

Deposits 3,401,235.11 
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THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 

AS ENACTED IN 

Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 

Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 

Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 

Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 

District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 

Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 

Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 

Illinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 

Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 

THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 

Third and Revised Edition , 1906 

By JOHN J* CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 

BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 

T HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 
of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. # 

The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of teoo hundred nee. v eases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This is the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states evhere the statute is in force . 

All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 

CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW. {Third Edition , , 1908) 

Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $8.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount . 
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The Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

The oldest bank in Jacksonville (estab- 
lished 1877) reports that business was never 
better. On February 20 it had loans and 
discounts amounting to $5,409,246; capital, 
surplus and profits of $1,273,042; circula- 
tion of $380,000 and deposits of $6,228,829. 
The Barnett National Bank pays four per 
cent, interest on savings accounts. 



Heard National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

This institution is capitalized for $1,000,- 
000, has a surplus of $200,000, and deposits 




HEARD NATIONAL BANK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

of $814,000. On February 20 it reported 
loans and discounts of $713,531.23 and re- 
sources totaling $2,020,935.93. 



and sound banking methods warrant, and 
is a designated depository of public moneys 
of the United States of America, State of 
Florida and city of Jacksonville. 

A savings department is maintained, in 




ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

which interest is paid at the rate of four 
per cent, per annum, compounded quarterly. 

On February' 20 the Atlantic National re- 
ported loans and discounts of $1,022,276; 
deposits of $5,217,030 and total resources 
amounting to $6,610,536. 



Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. 

The Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., at the close of 
business, February 20, makes the following 
favorable report: Loans and discounts, $3,- 
443,917; U. S. and other bonds, $214,715; 
cash and due from banks, $1,565,756; total 
resources, $5,455,072. The capital is $500,- 
000; surplus and profits, $533,096, and de- 
posits, $4,421,976. 



Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
ville has capital, surplus and undivided 
profits aggregating over $1,000,000. It has 
always maintained as liberal a policy as safe 



First National of Birmingham. 



The First National of Birmingham, Ala., 
makes the following gratifying report of 
condition at the close of business February 
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20: Loans and discounts, $7,812,669; U. S. 
and other bonds and stocks, $2,273,000; cash 
and due from banks, $5,692,523; total re- 
sources, $15,968,856; deposits, $11,665,784. 
The capital is $1,500,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $1,5/ 0,8 1 2. 



American Trust & Savings Bank of 
Birmingham. 

This prosperous institution is capitalized 
for $500,000, has a surplus fund of $250,000 
and deposits aggregating $4,437,887. It is 
a designated depository' of the State of Ala- 



8ALESMAN WANTED 

We want a high-grade Specialty Salesman 
to travel In exclusive territory In the United 
States (also one to travel in Canada). A 
man who is experienced in selling Bonds, 
Insurance. Advertising or other high-grade 
special lines is preferred, but such experi- 
ence is not absolutely necessary. The main 
essentials are: A man of good appearance, 
whose record is clean; one who respects 
others’ rights and commands respect for 
his; a man who is enthusiastic and who 
can impart enthusiasm to Bankers, Profes- 
sional Men and Merchants — in short, a man 
whose worth is measured by $5,000 or more 
annually. A salary plus commission and 
expenses will be paid to the man we select 
for this position. Your correspondence will 
be regarded as confidential. Transcontinental 
Town&lte t’o.. Ltd., Authorized Agents for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., Room 400, 
268 Portage Avenue. Winnipeg. Canada. 




AMERICAN TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM 



bama and the city of Birmingham. W. W. 
Crawford is president; H. L. Badham, vice- 
president; C. M. Williamson, cashier; Ed- 
ward B. Craw'ford, assistant cashier; W. C. 
Hamilton, assistant cashier, and G. B. Mc- 
Cormack, chairman of board. 



First National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 

This well-known bank obtained its orig- 
inal charter in 1865 and since its organiza- 
tion has paid its shareholders $1,746,000 in 
dividends. Its total net earnings have been 
$2,370,372 and its deposits at the present 
time approximate $2,950,000. The bank’s 
total resources are above the four million 
mark. 



Mississippi Bankers* Convention. 

The annual convention of the Mississippi 
Bankers’ Association will be held at Gulf- 
port, Miss., May 14, 15 and 16. The execu- 
tive committee has arranged an attractive 
programme. The headquarters of the con- 
vention will be at the Great Southern jHotel. 



First National of Jackson, Miss. 

The First National of Jackson, Miss., 
makes the following good showing as at the 
close of business, February 20: Loans, $450,- 
936; U. S. bonds and other securities, 
$147,680; cash and due from banks, $555,- 
706; total resources, $1,185,193. The capi- 
tal is $100,000; surplus and profits, $134,037, 
and deposits, $851,157. 



Commercial National of Shreveport. 



The statement of condition made by the 
Commercial National of Shreveport, La., at 
the close of business, February 20, shows 
that it has attained a sure place on the list 
of the big hanks of the country, its deposits 
on the date named standing at $6,002,994. 
This is a large increase over previous re- 
ports. Resources total $7,491,665; with 
loans and discounts, $3,009,622; U. S. and 
other bonds, $1,136,632, and cash and due 
from banks, $1,859,760. The capital is 
$500,000; surplus and profits, $497,671. 
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Leaves German-American National of 
New Orleans. 

W. W. Bouden, cashier of the Gennan- 
American National of New Orleans, has re- 
signed his office with that bank to accept 
the position of cashier of the Whitnev- 
Central Trust and Savings Bank. The for- 
mer cashier, H. O. Penick, has become con- 
nected with the Jefferson Distilling Com- 
pany. Mr. Bouden is a popular bank official 
and his friends are complimenting him on 
his success. His brother, John E. Bouden, 
is cashier of the Whitney-Central National. 



Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, 
La. 

The combined deposits of the Calcasieu 
National Bank and its affiliated institution, 
the Calcasieu Trust and Savings Bank, of 
Lake Charles, La., have reached the gratify- 
ing total of $4,021,568; those of the na- 
tional bank were $1,938,479, and those of 
the savings banks, $2,083,088, on Febraury 
20, 1912. Both banks are capitalized for 
$150,000 and have each a surplus of $100,- 
000. The Calcasieu Trust and Savings Bank 
maintains branches at Lake Charles, Jen- 
nings, Welsh, Lake Arthur, Kinder, Vinton 
and Oakdale, La. 



Canal- Louisiana Bank & Trust Co. of 
New Orleans. 

Reports loans and discounts of $6,108,- 
997; capital and surplus of $2,310,500; net 
earnings of $66,784; deposits of $10,960,545 
and resources of $13,640,331. The officers 
are: Charles Janvier, president; S. P. 

Walmsley, vice-president; J. F. Couret, vice- 
president; L. J. D’Aquin, cashier; E. M. 
Toby, assistant cashier. 



Change in Lexington, Ky. r Bank. 

The Lexington Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of Lexington, Ky., has annnounced an 
important change, following the resignation 
of E. L. Hutchinson as president of the in- 
stitution. He has been succeeded by John 
M. Kelly, who has been a director of the in- 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 



stitution and is one of the largest stock- 
holders. Mr. Hutchinson becomes general 
counsel for the institution. 

The retiring president took charge of the 
institution during the panic of 1907, and 
with W. L. Thmkeld, who became cashier 
at the same time, has succeeded in raising 
the bank to a high point of efficiency. 
Owing to his large law practice, however, 
Mr. Hutchinson has found it impossible to 
give the bank the amount of time which it 
has lately required. 



Fourth National Bank of Nashville. 

Since the call of December 5, 1911, the 
deposits of the Fourth National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., have increased by over 
$600,000, being reported on February 20 
last at $6,661,403. This institution, of which 
W. C. Dibrell is president, and J. S. Mc- 
Henry, cashier, has a capital of $600,000, 
surplus and profits of $758,714 and aggre- 
gate resources of $8,647,941. 



First National Bank of Nashville. 

The First National Bank of Nashville has 
issued a condensed statement of its condi- 




Four Car Owners in Every 
Five Use the Reliable 
Stewart Speedometer. 




33 Speedometers, f 15 to $30 

S Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 
2 Stewart Speedometers have 
"3 100,000- mile season odometer. 100- 

35 mile trip register ; can be reset to 
2 any tenth oi a mile. 



AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY = 
ON EVERY CAR == 

Tells you how fast you go — saves « 
you from arrest and accidents; 2 
keeps track of your season mile- 2 
age; helps you follow guide book 2 
mileage when touring; saves you S 
money on tire adjustments; S 
checks your gasoline and oil S 
supplies; helps you get maxi- S 
mum efficiency ou tof your car. 2 
Beautifully made; absolutely ac - 2 
curate; open dial, easily read; 2 
Jewel bearings; positive odom- 2 
eter; unbreakable flexible shaft; 35 
drop forged swfve ljoint that will 2 
outwear the car. 

Speedometer Guaran - 2 
teed for Five Yeare. S 

There Is a quality reason back « 
of the popularity of the g 
STEWART Speedometer. .3 

There is a quantity reason back 2 
of the price. 

Send for new 1912 descriptive 2 
catalog; tells you why in our big 2 
factory we can make the best 2 



WRITE TODAY 



= STEWART & CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. 2 
1863 Diverney Boulevard, CHICAGO g 

S Detroit, Chicago. San Francisco, New York, Boston 2 

S Cleveland, Philadelphia. Kansas City. Los Angeles. Minneapolis, 2 
Indianapolis, London, Paris » 

^iiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiNiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii 
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Books for Bankers 



Price 

Bankers’ Directory. (Red Book) $4.00 

History of Banking in the United States. John Jay .Knox 5.00 

Practical Banking. Claudius B. Patten 5.00 

Modern Banking Methods. A. R. Barrett 4.00 

Elements of Foreign Exchange. Franklin Escher 1.00 

Gold Production and Future Prices. Harrison H. Brace 1.50 

Pushing Your Business. T. D. MacGregor 1.25 

Economic Causes of Great Fortunes. Anna Youngman. . . . 1.50 

Neglected Point in Connection With Crises. N. Johannsen 1.50 

Moneys of the World. James P. Gardner 50 

Bankers’ and Merchants’ Perpetual Maturity Guide 5.00 

Trust Companies — Their Organization, Growth and Manage- 
ment. Clay Herrick 4.00 

Savings Bank and Its Practical Work. Wm. H. Kniffin, Jr. 5.00 
Practical Treatise on Banking and Commerce. George Hague 3.00 
Banker in Literature. Johnson Brigham 2.00 

Bank Directors — Their Powers, Duties and Liabilities.... 

John J. Crawford .50 

Credit Currency. Elmer H. Youngman .50 

Natural Money. John Raymond Cummings 2.00 

Two Thousand Points for Financial Advertising 

T. D. MacGregor 1.50 
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tion as of February 20, that indicates a con- 
tinued growth in every department. The 
loans and discounts have reached the credit- 
able figure of $3,366,673, while the deposits 
total $5,570,697. The First National is capi- 
talized for $500,000 and has surplus and 
profits of $389,631. 



The American National Bank of Nash- 
ville. 

In presenting its statement of February 
20, the American National Bank of Nash- 
ville says : 

In presenting: the within financial state- 
ment to the public we are not insensible of 
tho fact that this satisfactory showing has 
been made possible by the people of this 
community. 

We take this opportunity, as- this is our 
first official statement for the year, to thank 
our patrons and to witfh them all a pros- 
perous business year in 1912. 

The condensed statement is as follows: 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $5, S31. 070.48 

United States bonds 1,065.700.00 

Other stocks and bonds 346,442.95 

Banking house 307.020.00 

Real estate 69,065.61 

Cash and reserve 1,714,S22.96 

$9,354,102.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $1,0*00, 000.00 

Surplus and profits 854.07S.61 

Circulation 800,000.00 

Deposits C,1S0,023.39 

Bills payable 5o0,000.00 

$9,334,102.00 



A Fort Worth Bank’s New President. 

Closely linked with the history and ad- 
vancement of Fort Worth during the past 
twenty-eight years is the name of Ben 
O. Smith, lately elected president of the 
Farmers and Mechanics National Bank, to 
succeed J. W. Spencer, the retiring presi- 
dent, who seeks repose from business cares 
after thirty-three years of success as a Fort 
Worth merchant and banker. 

The election of Mr. Smith comes as a re- 
sult of consistent striving and hard labor. 
Born in Boyle county, Kentucky, he came 
to Texas in 1884, locating in Fort Worth. 
For several years previous to his entrance 
into the services of the Farmers and Me- 
chanics Bank, he was a bookkeeper for dry 
goods merchants of the town. Entering the 
bank as teller in 1889, he was advanced to 
cashier four years later, which position he 
held until elevated to the active vice-presi- 
dency, January 1, 1911. 

During his residence in Fort Worth, Mr. 
Smith has been honored with many offices, 
serving as treasurer of the old Board of 
Trade for years and holding offices in vari- 
ous organizations whose purpose was to ad- 



vance Fort Worth. He has been an impor- 
tant figure in industrial institutions and has 
co-operated in every movement which had 
for its end the advancement of the city. 

Having had official connection with nu- 
merous strong banks in the State, Mr. Smith 
assumes the responsibility of his office with 




Bex. O. Smith 

PRESIDENT FARMERS AND MECHANICS NATIONAL 
BANK, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 



a thorough training in banking principles. 
He is at present associated as president of 
the Citizens National at Garland, vice-presi- 
dent of the Citizens National at Bellevue, 
president of the Citizens National at God- 
ley, and vice-president of the Citizens Na- 
tional at Rhinehart, Rowlet and Mineral 
Wells. 

In electing Ben O. Smith Mr. Spen- 
cer’s successor the board of directors nave 
undoubtedly chosen a man whose past train- 
ing fits him remarkably well for the work 
he will undertake to accomplish. 



Guaranty State Bank & Trust Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 

This bank has now been in operation 
nearly two and one-half years, during which 
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Stock Prices 

Factors in Their Rise and Fall 

By Frederick Drew Bond 

This new book, by a well-known au- 
thority, gives a full and scientific de- 
scription of the general and technical 
factors Influencing the movement of 
stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, explaining the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; how the trend 
of the market is made; the mistakes 
which cause unsuccessful commit- 
ments; short selling, manipulation, 
and all the technique of the market. 

CONTENTS 

I — The Distribution of Securities. 

II — Factors of Share Prices. 

III— The Trend of the Market. 

IV — The Priority of Stock Prices. 

V — The Banks and the Stock Ex- 
change. 

VI — The Floating Supply. 

VII — Manipulation. 

VIII — Rising and Falling Markets. 

IX — The Distribution of Profit and 
Loss in the Market. 

X — The Psychology of Speculation. 

Illustrated with chart m. Cloth. Price, 81.00 
delivered 
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time it has paid dividends of $34,000 and 
increased its deposits from $809,856.15 to 
$2,393,283.20. On May 21 the shareholders 
will vote upon a proposition to increase the 
bank’s capital stock from $400,000 to $600,- 
000, this move having been decided upon by 
the board of directors as the only means of 
taking care of the expansion of business. 
The additional shares will be offered, first 
to the stockholders, at a suggested price of 
$120 per share, thus providing $40,000 for 
the surplus fund, making that item stand at 
$100,000. According to the latest available 
report of the Guaranty State Bank and 
Trust Company of Dallas, this institution, 
by its resources of $2,860,749, stands at the 
very head of the State banks in Texas. 



American National Bank of Fort Worth. 

For the period ending February 20, the 
American National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas, reports loans and discounts of $922,- 
490; cash and due from banks, $428,944; 
deposits, $1,045,915. The bank is capital- 
ized for $150,000 and has a surplus and net 
profits fund of $172,930. 



American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas. 

The directors of the American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas have transferred 
$500,000 from undivided profits to surplus, 
thus increasing the latter to $1,000,000. The 
undivided profits still aggregate more than 
$250,000. The bank has a capital of $1,- 
000 , 000 . 



City National of Dallas. 

The City National of Dallas, Tex., makes 
an excellent report of condition to the 
Comptroller as of February 20. Total re- 
sources stand at $11,244,442; with loans and 
discounts, $6,040,353; U. S. and other bonds, 
$1,604,000, and cash and due from bonks, 
$3,350,088. Deposits aggregate $8,136,989. 
The capital is $1,000,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $1,132,852. 



First National of Houston Doubles its 
Capital. 

Following the recommendation of the 
board of directors of that institution, the 
First National of Houston, at a regular 
shareholders’ meeting, unanimously voted to 
increase the capitalization of the bank from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, making it the heav- 
iest capitalized national bank in Texas. The 
increased stock was immediately prorated 
among the stockholders on a basis of their 
holdings in the old stock and was entirely 
absorbed. 

The growth of the First National Bank 
of Houston has been almost phenomenal 
since its foundation. In 1908 an official 
hank statement showed the total deposits to 
slightly exceed $1,000,000, while in the last 
statement issued from the bank the total in- 
dividual and bank deposits amounted to 
$9,247,559, showing that the volume of busi- 
ness has more than doubled in the past four 
years. 

The bank has increased its capital stock 
three times in the past six years, increasing 
in 1906 from $100,000 to $500,000, doubling 
this in 1909 and again doubling its stock as 
stated above. 



New Trust Co. in Houston. 

W. E. Richards is organizing the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Houston, with 
a capital stock of $500^000. He will be 
p resident and the institution will have its 
home on the second floor of the Scanlan 
building, recently vacated by the Bankers 
Trust Company. All of the preliminaries of 
organization have been completed and the 
stock is largely subscribed. As yet, how- 
ever, the personnel of the board has not 
been announced. 

It is understood that the new trust com- 
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pany has acquired the charter of the First 
State Bank of Hillsboro. This charter was 
first granted by the Texas Legislature, prior 
to the present* law authorizing State banks 
in Texas. It is understood that the charter 
as it now stands is under the late enactment 
and carries the privileges and restrictions of 
other State banking institutions. When the 
charter was purchased by Mr. Richards in 
Hillsboro, it is said that stock in the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company to the amount 
of $25,000 was subscribed for by citizens of 
that city. 



Lumbermans National Bank of Houston. 

A gratifying report has been issused by 
this bank, under date of February 20. It 
shows loans and discounts of $2,585,732; 
cash and due from banks, $1,548,749; sur- 
plus, $100,000; undivided profits, $139,734; 
deposits, $3,529,393. The bank has total re- 
sources of $4,574,345. 



The Bankers Trust Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

The Bankers Trust Company of Houston, 
Texas, on March 20 moved into its new 
home in the recently completed Union Na- 
tional Bank Building. The change of quar- 
ters was necessitated by the growth of the 
company and the consequent demand for 
more adequate space. The new banking 
room is modern and elegantly equipped in 
every detail. A happy combination of white 
Italian marble with base board of green 
Vermont marble, together with the rich 
mahogany wood work and bronze fixtures, 
all give a very pleasing effect. The large 
two-story vault in connection with the bank- 
ing department will fully serve all needs 
in that direction, while the large cages, the 
book-keepers’ quarters and the officers’ 
desks all bespeak convenience in the handl- 
ing of business and the treatment of cus- 
tomers. 

The Bankers Trust Company has en- 
joyed quite a remarkable growth since its 
organization, a little over two years ago. 
With its present capital of $2,000,000, sur- 
plus of $500,000, and undivided profits of 
$300,000, it stands at the head of all finan- 
cial institutions of Texas and of all trust 
companies of the South. 

Besides fulfilling its duties as the con- 
servator of the wealth and business interests 
or its many customers, it lends its energies 
in a large measure to the loaning of its 
funds on valuable real estate security. It 
makes loans on mortgages at a very small 
percentage of the actual value of the prop- 
erty, and has these loans executed in coupon 
bond form in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000. These bonds are in turn sold to 
banks and investors throughout the United 
States on a seven per cent, basis. In order 
to show its faith in its own loans, the com- 



pany gives to each purchaser of bonds a 
guarantee of the payment of both principal 
and interest. 

In this way large sums are brought into 
the State from the North and East for in- 
vestment, while local funds are gathered in 
by a liberal interest rate on time deposits. 

The directorate of this institution is per- 
haps the most representative in Texas, 
their combined wealth amounting to many 
millions, while their judgment and business 
experience has been fully demonstrated in 
the affairs of their locality, and is implicitly 
believed in by the people of the whole State. 



Houston National Exchange Bank. 

Reports loans and discounts of $1,771,486, 
an earned surplus of $150,000, individual 
deposits of $2,791,234 and total deposits of 
$3,539,831. The Houston National Bank 
allows four per cent, interest on savings 
accounts. 



Ninety Days Old. 

The American Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas, a guaranty fund bank, although 
but ninety days old, has already paid a 



a Manual for the Collection 
of Commercial Paper 

BY C. R. LAWS 

Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 

Compiled by a department head In the 
Boatmen's Bank, St. Louis, Mo. r for 
years In charge of Its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use In the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, etc., etc., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied In the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and In the following standard 
law treatises: 

Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 
Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 
Morse on Banks and Banking 
Tledeman on Commercial Paper 
Copiously Indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
Indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of easy reference; and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
In which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in force, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 
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quarterly dividend of three per cent, and 
has accumulated deposits of $4-19,339. The 
officers are as follows: Monta J. Moore, presi- 
dent; J. D. Hefley, active vice-president; 
J. E. Duff, active vice-president; Dr. E. W. 
Brown, vice-president ; M. P. Geiselman, 
vice-president; H. C. Duff, vice-president; 
N. B. Sligh, treasurer; E. J. Dimmick, as- 
sistant secretary'. The company is capital- 
ized for $500,000. 



The State National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

For the period ending February 20 the 
State National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
reports a gratifying increase in business. 
The principal items of this well balanced 
statement are as follows: Loans and dis- 
counts, $1,160,547; banking house, $65,000; 
cash and exchange, $562,387 • capital stock, 
$200,000; surplus fund, $350,000; undivided 
net profits, $61,382; deposits, $1,210,319; 
total resources, $2,121,712. 



Union National Bank of Houston. 

Pursuant to the call of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Union National Bank of 
Houston has issued a statement of its con- 
dition, as of February 20, that is evidence 




UNION NATIONAL BANK, HOUSTON, TEXAS 



of its strength and soundness. The sum- 
marized statement is given complete here- 



with: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 45,258,341.98 

U. S. and other bonds 208,574.03 

Real estate, banking house, furni- 
ture and fixtures S71.676.90 

Redemption fund with U. S. 

Treasurer 10,000.00 

Cash and exchange 3,447,678.55 



Total $9,796,271.46 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits. . . 340,221.55 

Circulation 200,000.00 

Reserved for interest, taxes, etc. 37,530.41 

Deposits 8.218,519.50 



Total $9,796,271.46 



City National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

The City National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
is one of the oldest and strongest banks in 
the great Southwest. It was founded in 
1873 and has a capital and surplus of two 
million dollars. According to its report of 
February 20, the City National Bank has 
loans and discounts exceeding six million 
dollars; its individual building, illustrated 




CITY NATIONAL BANK, DALLAS, TEX. 



herewith, is valued at $250,000; deposits 
total $8,136,989 and the resources are listed 
at $11,244,442. 



Commonwealth National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas. 



This sturdy institution of the “Ixme Star 
State'' was established in 1907 and has grown 
rapidly, its latest statement showing re- 
sources of $4,681,440. It is capitalized for 
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$500,000, has a surplus and undivided profits 
fund of $100,221 and deposits of $3,307,019. 
The officers are as follows: John W. Wright, 
president; W. H. Gaston, R. C. Ayres, C. J. 
Sorrels, vice-presidents; R. P. Wofford, 
cashier; Geo. H. Bird, H. L. Tenison, H. M. 
Hardie and Forrest Mathis, asst, cashiers. 



The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

This institution is capitalized for $500,000, 
of which $300,000 has been paid in and 
$200,000 has been earned. It also has an 
earned surplus and profits fund of $784,490, 
a circulation of $100,000 and deposits of 
$3,976,389. The bank’s resources will total 
$5,560,880. K. M. Van Zandt is president; 
N. Harding, vice-president; R. L. Ellison, 
vice-president; Elmo Sledd, cashier; R. E. 
Harding, assistant cashier; E. B. Van 
Zandt, assistant cashier; W. M. Massie, as- 
sistant cashier. 



The American National Bank of Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

This institution will be twelve years old 
June 1, 1912, and during its honorable 



career it has never failed to pay regular 
dividends to stockholders, these dividends 
amounting to over 100 per cent. It is capi- 
talized for $100,000 and has an earned sur- 
plus of $200,000. It now stands as the first 
Roll of Honor bank in Beaumont, fifteenth 
in Texas and 271st in the United States. 

According to the figures of its latest 
statement the deposits have increased to 
$1,976,121. 



First National Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

This institution, the oldest bank in the 
city of Jackson, also ranks largest in point 
of surplus and undivided profits, this item 
appearing in a statement rendered at the 
close of business February 20, to be $134,- 
036. The First National carries loans 
amounting to $450,936, has deposits of $851,- 
156 and total resources of $1,185,193. The 
officers are: J. B. Stirling, president; O. J. 
Waite, vice-president; R. F. Young, cashier. 



Bank Clerks’ Dinner in Boston. 

At the dinner of the Boston Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking on 
March 27, which was attended by about 200 



A NOTABLE BOOK 



The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 

By ANNA YOUNGMAN 



This 1 a a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, hag given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 

The New York “Times” said editorially; “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May IS, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance In discussion and judicial care In the state- 
ment of facts.” 

The hook Is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 
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Methods and Machinery o! 

Practical Banking 

By CLAUDIUS fi. PATTEN 

For many years Cashier of the 
State National Bank of Boston . 

The Twelfth Edition of This Remarkable Book 
Is Now On Sale 

N O WRITER of the present generation has presented so much 
valuable Information on Practical Banking subjects as the 
author of this work. It is written in an admirable style. 

The book is entertaining as well as instructive. It has taken first 
rank as an authority on banking matters, and it is also regarded 
as a Text-Book by bank clerks, bank officers and all others who 
wish to become proficient in the banking business. 

A number of the leading banks in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other principal cities, as well as in smaller 
towns and villages, have ordered additional copies for their clerks 
and junior officers. 

The book should be in the hands of every one actively connected 
with a bank— Officers, Tellers, Bookkeepers and general Clerks— and 
every man should have a copy for his own use. 

No bank, be it large or small, In city or country village, old 
established or just beginning business, can afford to be without 
Patten’s Practical Banking. 

An Octavo Volume of 530 paces, printed on One paper and 
substantially bound In Cloth sides, with Buckram back. 

Price, carriage prepaid, $5.00 

NOTICE— Subscribers for The Bankers’ Magazine will receive 
a copy of Patten’s book at three dollars (£3) by remitting eight 
dollars (£5 for the Magazine and £3 for the book). 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway - - - - New York, N. Y. 
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members, Lawrence Chamberlain of New’ 
York spoke on “The Principles of Bond In- 
vestment from the Bank Man's Point of 
View.” He reviewed and summarized the 
various investment qualities, and showed 
their bearing on bond buying by banks for 
their own investments, and as trustees, ad- 
visers and agents of others. He traced the 
recent rapid change in selling methods, that 
is, in security distribution, and tne plan of 



new r building for its occupancy, tearing 
down for the purpose a portion of the 
old building which it has occupied for 
so many years. The new’ building is up-to- 
date in every particular. Situated on a 
prominent corner, it has abundant light, and 
the floor space is laid out with a view to 
accommodating the public, the officials and 
the working staff. One of the finest safe 




NEW BUILDING OF THE METACOMET NATIONAL BANK, FALL RIVER, MASS. 



the banks in the new scheme through their 
bond departments. He claimed that these 
bond departments could never usurp the 
prime function of the bond houses for, h“ 
said, they are not and could not be equipped 
to purchase issues of public utility or pri- 
vate corporations. In general they must 
limit themselves to standard listed railroad 
issues and local municipals. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a well-known au- 
thority on investment matters, and his ad- 
dress was listened to with close attention 
and interest. 



Metacomet National Bank, Fall River. 

The Metacomet National Bank of Fall 
River, Mass., has recently completed a 



deposit vaults to be found in New England 
has been installed, with convenient coupon 
rooms and every facility. The directors* 
room contains a large medallion over the 
fireplace of Metacomet, the Indian chief, 
after u’hom the bank was named. The ad- 
vantages offered by the new’ building have 
been reflected in the business of the bank, 
w'hich has growm steadily since the new 
quarters were occupied. The officials of the 
bank are: Simeon B. Chase, president; Mil- 
ton Reed, vice-president, and Charles B. 
Cook, cashier. A recent statement of the 
bank shows capital of $750,000, surplus and 
profits of $310,000 and deposits of $1,420,- 
000. The architect of the new’ building was 
Joseph M. Darling of Fall River. 
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NEW HOME OF THE PEOPLES NATIONAL RAN K OF CHARLESTON, S. C. HON. R. O. 

RHETT, PRESIDENT 



Peoples National Bank, Charleston, 8. C. 

The imposing new home of the Peoples 
National Bank of Charleston, S. C., is shown 
herewith. It is a handsome modern building 
of eight stories and affords the bank every 
facility' for conducting its rapidly growing 
business. Located in the business center of 
South Carolina, with correspondents in every 
section of the State, the Peoples National 
is well equipped to handle South Carolina 
collections and other business with banks, 
bankers and business firms. Hon. R. G. 
Rhett is president, E. H. Sparkman, vice- 
president, and E. P. Grice, cashier of the 
bank, which has a capital of $500,000 and 
surplus and profits of $^00,000. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

A bill incorporating the Bank of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, with a capital of $1,- 
000,000, was recently passed by the Banking 
and Commerce Committee of the House of 
Commons. The head office will be at Moose- 
jaw. The organizers are: Henry Y. Smith, 
Richard H. Clarke, Lewis M. Rosevear, 
Harrv F. Stirk, Richard Loney, Joseph A. 
Caulder, J. Edward Caldwell and J. Wright 
Sifton. 



Standard Bank of Canada. 

The profits of the Standard Bank of Can- 
ada (head office, Toronto) for the year just 
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in the bank's history. This is indicated in 
the annual report just issued by the institu- 
tion. The net profits amounted to ’$381,601, 
and were sufficient to admit — after writing 
something off “premises account” and making 
contributions to the “pension fund,” etc. — of 
adding $100,000 to the reserve fund, which 
now stands at $2,600,000, or 130 per cent, of 
the paid-up capital of $2,000,000. The total 
assets are now $37,117,317, having increased 
$3,833,985 during the year, while the de- 
posits in the new statement stand at $30,- 
116,870, and compare with $26,413,503 in the 
report of a year ago. It is proposed to 
change the par value of the stock from $50 
per share to $100. At the annual meeting 
held on February 21, a by-law was adopted 
authorizing the directors to take the neces- 
sary action to accomplish this. The divi- 
dend rate was increased with the February 
payment from twelve to thirteen per cent, 
per annum. 



Merger of Canadian Banks. 

With the beginning of March the merger 
of the Eastern Townships Bank with the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce was formally 
completed. The combination of these two 



banks is of more than ordinary importance. 
In one sense the Eastern Townships is local 
to the southern counties of Quebec province, 
inasmuch as its head office is in Sherbrooke, 
the capital of those counties. But the bank 
long ago had ceased to confine its activities 
to the section of the Dominion which gave 
it birth. It now has eighty-six branches in 
the province of Quebec, most of them south 
of the St. Lawrence River, and therefore 
close to the United States boundary. It has 
besides branches in Manitoba, Alberta, and 
even in far-off British Columbia. In the 
Pacific coast province there are ten branches 
of this bank. In all the branches number 
101 . 

The Canadian Bank of (Commerce has 243 
branches distributed as follows: In Ontario, 
sixty -six; Quebec, three; Nova Scotia, thir- 
teen, New Brunswick, one; Prince Edward 
Island, five; British Columbia, thirty-two; 
Manitoba, twenty-two; Saskatchewan, fifty- 
two; Alberta, forty-one; Yukon Territory, 
two; United States, four; England, one, and 
Mexico, one. The number of branches now 
operated by the two banks is 344. In a 
number of places both banks are repre- 
sented, and after the absorption is effected 
some of the Eastern Township Bank’s 
branches will be closed. Probably not more 



Proposals for Banking Reform 

Professor O. M. W. SPRAGUE, Assistant Professor of 
Banking and Finance in Harvard University and a 
well-known authority in his field, has written a book on 

Banking Reform in the United States 

A Series of Proposals Including a 
Central Bank of Limited .Scope 

This succinct and interesting volume contains in a revised form 
the following articles on Banking Keiorm by Professor Sprague 
which have appeared in recent numbers of the “Quarterly Journal 
of Economics”;- 

Criticism ol Plans for a Central Bauk of the European 
Type, Proposals for Strengthening the Existing Bnnkts, 

A Central Bank of Limited stoope. 

This is an extremely timeiy book in view of the great present In- 
terest in the subject of banking reform. 

Svo. 176 pages. Cloth, SI. 00 net 

The Bankers Pnbfishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York City 
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than a dozen offices will be closed. Allow- 
ing for these the combination will have 330 
branches. 

Hence, as a result of the deal, at the be- 
ginning of March the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has a paid-up capital of, say, 
$15,000,000 and a revenue fund of about 
$12,500,000. It will be close behind the 
Bank of Montreal in regard to capital and 
reserve fund. At the end of December, 
1911, the Bank of Montreal had capital, 
$15,499,790. and reserve fund, $15,000,000. 
In the matter of branch offices the Com- 
merce is already ahead of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. At the end of 1911 the Commerce 
had 243 branches and the Montreal had 159. 
So, after the amalgamation, the Commerce 
will have more than twice as many branches 
as the Montreal. This great superiority in 
number of branch offices is regarded as 
likely to put the Commerce ahead of its 
rival in the matter of total assets in the 
course of a few years. 



Royal Bank of Canada. 

In presenting the forty-second annual re- 
port of the Royal Bank of Canada, W. B. 
Torrance, secretary, on behalf of the of- 
ficers and board of directors, submitted the 
following statement, indicating a year of 
prosperous business and extensive growth: 



Progress of the Bank in 1911. 

The bank’s statement shows the following 
growth in assets and liabilities during the 
year: 

Increased. 



Reserve and undivided profits.... $214,438 
Specie and Dominion notes... %... 2,223,331 

Circulation 412,186 

Deposits 16.215.201 

Call loans 6,144.277 

Loans and discount 7,174,957 

Liquid assets 10,511,770 

Total assets 18,018,166 



The percentage of quick assets to liabili- 
ties to the public on December 30, 1911, 
was 49.54 and percentage of commercial 
loans to total deposits was 67.55. 

Net profits for the year were at the rate 
of 18.58 per cent, on the paid-up capital of 
$ 6 , 200 , 000 . 

Thirty-three branches have been opened 
during the year, being located, among other 
places, in All)erta, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Cuba. 

The report includes some valuable statis- 
tical information regarding the Dominion of 
Canada, giving a summary of the trade, its 
production, growth, and many other points 
of present interest. As a whole the state- 
ment is encouraging and points to a steady 
increase of business. 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 



Net profits for the year, after de- 
ducting charges of manage- 
ment, interest on deposits, 
full provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and rebate of 
interest on unmatured bills. . $1,152,249.63 
Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count — December 31, 1910.... 243,230.93 



$1,395,480.56 

Appropriated as follows: 



Dividends Nos. 94, 95, 94» and 97, 

at 12 per cent, per annum... $744,000.00 

Transferred to officers' pension 

fund 50,000.00 

Written off bank premises ac- 
count 200,000.00 

Balance of profit and loss car- 
ried forward 401,480.56 



$1,395,480.56 

The assets of the hank have been care- 
fully revalued and all bad and doubtful 
debts have been provided for. 

Acting under authority, the directors is- 
sued in December last new capital stock to 
the extent of $2,000,000, which was allotted 
to the shareholders at a premium of $110. 
This large increase was necessitated by 
the phenomenal expansion of the bank’s 
business during the past three years, as in- 
dicated by the growth of assets in that 
period, viz., from $50,000,000 to $110,000,000. 
The resulting pressure on the note issue has 
been very great, and it has only been possi- 
ble to keep within the legal limit by circu- 
lating the notes of other banks throughout 
the year at nearly all the principal offices. 



A Book for Tellers 

“THE MONEYS OF THE WORLD” 
Is a Handy Reference Work 
for Every Bank 



T HE latest publication of the Bankers 
Handy Series Is Just out. It Is No. 
IV. — “THE MONEYS OF THE 
WORLD/’ and the author is James P. 
Gardner, of New York. 

In this practical book are oompiled 
within a small compass a complete list 
of the various denominations of the mon- 
eys of the principal countries of the 
world. 

The lists are so arranged In tables un- 
der the respective countries that the av- 
erage price at which the denominations 
of the foreign coins and bank notes may 
be exchanged or sold In New York for 
United States money is clearly shown. 

This hand-book will prove of very great 
value to banks throughout the United 
States In enabling tellers to determine 
readily the amount they may safely ad- 
vance to customers presenting foreign 
money for sale or exchange. 

The price Is 50 cents per copy by mall, 
postage prepaid. 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

2S3 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF REMINGTON, SMITH PREMIER AND 
MONARCH SALES OFFICES 



I T is announced that the coordination of 
the Remington, Smith Premier and 
Monarch sales forces of America be- 
came an accomplished fact on March 1. 

In view of the enormous development of 
the office equipment industry in recent 
years, which owes its birth and growth to 
the typewriter, the consolidation of the 
sales forces of the three machines under 
one management was simply a business 
recognition of the unquestioned advantages 
which must necessarily be derived from the 
operation of one highly efficient organiza- 
tion. 

The executive staff of the greater or- 
ganization will consist of the active leaders 
of the three original companies. In the 
filling of the other managerial and selling 
positions, it has already become evident 
that the full selling strength of these three 
typewriter organizations will be utilized 
from the very outset. 

The magnitude of the new organization 
in every department, including its great 
manufacturing and sales facilities, and the 
quality and variety of its output, is attract- 
ing keen attention on the part of the entire 
typewriter-using public. Included among 
these facilities are splendidly equipped and 
organized typewriter factories manufactur- 



ing three distinct types of machines suitable 
for all requirements, a completely equipped 
ribbon and carbon paper factory, a line of 
typewriter adding machines, billing mar 
chines and others adapted to all the special 
uses, a mechanical and employment bureau 
service of a size and distribution sufficient 
to supply the needs of every typewriter 
user, and a highly specialized engineering 
staff for the development and improvement 
of the three machines and of all the pro- 
ducts of the company. These, together with 
a unified sales organization, set a new 
mark as to size and potential efficiency. 

This consolidation is the first step of ex- 
pansion for a campaign more aggressive 
than ever. There will soon be opened in the 
United States many new branch offices to 
include many cities and towms not hitherto 
covered by the local office of any typewriter 
company. 

The introduction Oi this new Remington 
sales policy comes at a propitious time. 
The record during the past year of all of 
the three typewriters involved in this union 
of forces constitutes of itself an assurance 
of a great future. The Remington, Smith 
Premier and Monarch typewriters each did 
a business last year which surpassed every 
previous record. 



A DAILY REMINDER POCKET CALENDAR 



T HE Rockwell Printing Company of 
Hoboken, N. J., gets out a very use- 
ful and attractive advertising novelty 
of special value for banks. It is a Daily 
Reminder Pocket Calendar which has six 
bi-monthly pads constituting the calendar 
year, one leaf for each day. The calendar 
has a leather cover and in the front pocket 
is a 32-page memorandum book for perma- 
nent data. There is space on each memo- 
randum page for advertising of the insti- 
tution giving away the calendars and the 



name of the bank is stamped in gold on the 
front cover. 

This article combines: 

1st: A daily leaf Calendar, with ample space 

for business and social engagements. 

2d: 3S5 blank pages for estimating and any 

temporary waiting. 

3d: A 36 page, well made Memorandum 

Book for permanent data, addresses, 
phones*, prices, etc. 

1th: A Commutation Ticket Holder and Card 

Case, of as fine leather as you wish to 
]>ay for. with metal holder for pads 
and for tearing off leaves. 



NOT AN ABSOLUTE EMBARGO 



T HE expert burglar, disdaining the use 
of explosives, had attacked the lock 
itself. 

“This may be a combination somewhat in 
restraint of my trade,” he muttered, turning 
the knob slowly to the right again and lis- 

C30 



tening intently, “but you couldn’t call it a 
case of unreasonable restraint.” 

Apparently his view was correct, for pres- 
ently he w f as engaged in the unrestricted 
pursuit of his trade and reaping large prof- 
its. — Chicago Tribune. 
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THE CANVASS FOR THE PRESIDENCY 



JJOTH of the great political parties 
of the country are now in the 
preliminary stages of the quadrennial 
struggle for the Presidency, and the air 
is thick with the claims put forth by 
the rival candidates and their friends. 

While many people deplore the agi- 
tation incident to this canvass, it is 
probably one of the best safety-valves 
ever devised for absorbing the surplus 
political enthusiasm of the people. As 
barking dogs do not bite, so the citizen 
whose tongue has free play finds such 
agreeable employment in talking, and 
as Disraeli said of Gladstone, is so 
much intoxicated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, that he never 
thinks of resorting to violence of any 
kind to carry out his views. 

In countries having less freedom of 
speech and of the press, campaigns for 
the Presidency are not infrequently 
conducted with bullets instead of with 
oratory. Our method may be weari- 
some, but it is not so destructive of 
business and human life as a resort to 
military operations would be. 

As the canvass goes on, a disposi- 
tion is cropping out on the part of the 
public to take all the extravagant as- 
sertions of the rival claimants with a 
due allowance of salt. Whichever can- 
didate may win, or whichever party may 
be successful in November, it now 
seems certain that the business of the 
country has begun an upward march 
not likely to be interrupted for some 
time to come by the course of politics. 



Occasionally there arises a political 
issue of momentous concern to the coun- 
try’s business interests. Such was the 
free-silver question of 1896. So would 
be, undoubtedly, a proposal to substi- 
tute at once a system of free trade for 
the tariff policy that has obtained for 
a long period. As the Secretary of the 
Treasury recently declared, free trade 
is an ideal goal toward which nations 
inevitably must tend as they rise in the 
scale of civilization. But it would be 
highly impolitic for a single country at 
once to seek to reach this ideal goal, 
especially for a country like the United 
States, whose industries have been so 
long fostered by a protective tariff. 

At present, however, there are no 
really disturbing issues in sight. Free 
silver has been forgotten. Free trade 
is proposed by neither of the leading 
parties, though both are aiming at a 
gradual easing up of tariff duties. 

As the time approaches for the meet- 
ing of the great national conventions 
to place candidates in nomination, it 
appears that the contest is narrowing 
down, on both sides, to a struggle be- 
tween men rather than measures, and 
that the country has little to fear from 
the triumph of any one of the candi- 
dates now in the fight. 

The United States will not stand 
shackled by a conservatism so firmly 
rooted in tradition and precedent as to 
make progress impossible, nor will it 
discard all the teachings of experi- 
ence and rush blindly ahead to adopt 
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every untried expedient of government. 
This contest between those who call 
themselves “progressives” and those 
who believe themselves “conservatives” 
is bound to prove healthful and its re- 
sults beneficial. Out of it, in Novem- 
ber, will emerge the sober, well-consid- 
ered decision of the intelligent Ameri- 
can electorate, and it will indicate that 
the people of the United States are to 
continue a safe progress along the way 
of peace and prosperity. 



BANKS AS EDUCATORS 

^^NE of the enterprising New York 
banks — the Irving Exchange Na- 
tional — has been advertising in the daily 
papers that it would send out, free of 
charge, the Report of the National 
Monetary Commission, also certain other 
information regarding the publications 
of the Commission and how they might 
be obtained. The bank announces its 
readiness to supply other documents re- 
lating to banking and monetary matters. 

While this is somewhat of an innova- 
tion for a bank to advertise financial 
literature for distribution, it has long 
been a common practice with many 
banks to send out addresses and arti- 
cles on banking and business subjects 
representing views which the banks be- 
lieved to be beneficial to themselves 
and the public. 

Undoubtedly, the practice is a good 
one. The banks of the country have 
justly an excellent standing among 
business men, and anything sent out by 
them receives almost invariably careful 
consideration. As a rule, too, the banks 
are looked on as being incapable of en- 
tering upon any propaganda not having 
for its ultimate aim the bettering of 
banking and business conditions. 

Of course, the authority which at- 



taches to literature sent out by the 
banks carries with it an obligation of 
responsibility. A bank must be careful 
not to become the disseminator of views 
which might be displeasing to the busi- 
ness community, especially to its own 
dealers. Perhaps, as a rule, the safe 
course would be to deal only with facts, 
leaving out matters about which there is 
liable to be a diversity of opinion. 

The banks afford a ready and con- 
venient channel for spreading abroad 
a knowledge of sound banking and cur- 
rency principles. Most of the news- 
papers are so intent upon catering to 
the demand for sensational news that 
they are but little disposed to pay at- 
tention to anything so prosy as bank- 
ing and currency, and the banking and 
financial publications have little circu- 
lation among the public generally. But 
the banks, through their depositors, can 
do excellent work in bringing about a 
sounder state of public opinion with 
respect to banking and currency. 

The example of the Irving Exchange 
National Bank of New York is an evi- 
dence of wisely-directed enterprise, 
worthy of general imitation by the 
banks of the country. 



BANKING AND MATRIMONY 

pROM Chicago, whence better things 
might have been expected, comes 
the cold declaration that there is an in- 
compatibility between business and 
matrimony. The vice-president of one 
of the banks there, which we shall not 
name lest the suffragettes withdraw 
their money from it, had the hardihood 
to announce a short time ago that all 
women employees of the bank must 
give up their places should they marry. 
And these reasons were given: 

“Business and matrimony do not go 
together. 
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“A bank is a business institution, not case where this rule has been applied 
a school for matrimony. by the legislature to those engaged in 

“Love affairs in banks should be private employment. It seems a de- 
thoroughly and timely discouraged. cided innovation, and one likely to have 
“Married women should be at home, far-reaching effects, 
not at a typewriter or adding machine. We shall not discuss either the jus- 
and should not arrogate the rights of tice or the expediency of the action 
single women who have to earn their taken by the British Government. But 
own living.” it is certainly interesting to speculate 

Imagine the amazing audacity of upon the probable results of such a 
any mere man who thus boldly dogma- policy. One thing seems pretty cer- 
tizes on love and matrimony! tain: those who have their wages ad- 

Does he hope to frighten the young vanced by the Government will not long 
women in the bank from getting mar- be satisfied; the rise of prices which is 
ried by the fear of losing their jobs? continually taking place will prevent 
It will take something stronger than Ibis. In the course of time the Gov- 
this to discourage love affairs in a bank ernment will be appealed to for another 
or elsewhere, and particularly in a bank advance, which it must grant or run the 
where the women employees are sur- r * 8 k °f being dislodged from power, 
rounded by so many young men of pul- It will be seen that where wages are 
chritude and politeness. fixed by government the wage-earner 

“A bank is a business institution, not bas an advantage. At present, when a 
a school for matrimony.” Why, that man is denied an increase in wages, he 
sounds like the pessimistic grumbling must either submit or get another job. 
of an old curmudgeon immersed in a He can n °t “fire” his employer. But 
cobwebby banking-room in some out-of- with wages prescribed by legislative au- 
the-wav corner of the world, instead of thority the case is different. The dis- 
the opinion of a very affable gentleman satisfied workingmen can vote out of 
who is an officer of one of the great power those who refuse to grant their 
and progressive banks of Chicago. demands. 

A bank, we should say, exists for the a legislature may fix a minimum 

purpose, among other things, of facili- ra te of wages, why may it not also fix 
tating the world’s business. Should it, a maximum scale of prices ? While 
incidentally, facilitate matrimony it workingmen complain of low wages, 
need not worry, for in doing so it has everybody complains of high prices, and 
probably helped the world’s business there is a loud cry for relief, 
along just as much as it does in any A continuous and marked general 
other way. rise in prices is a matter of serious con- 

cern. Dear food has been not infre- 
■ quently the cause of serious political 

outbreaks, and it is the rise of prices of 
food staples that should be most care- 
FIXING WAGES BY LAW fully studied. 

AN outcome of the great British coal In this countr y ste - ns are taken 

strike is the fixing of a minimum already for a scientific investigation of 
wage for coal miners in that country, the price question by a commission act- 
While the establishment of a minimum mg * n concert with other bodies to be 
wage on public works is not new in appointed by the European govern- 
the United States, we do not recall any ments. 
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NET RESULTS OF THE TRUST 
PROSECUTIONS 

U OR several years we have had a 
great popular outcry against the 
trusts. Many politicians have depended 
upon the anti-trust agitation as their 
chief political asset and have ridden 
into power and prosperity as a result 
of the hostility they have been able to 
arouse against these supposed “male- 
factors of great wealth.” 

The authority of the State and Fed- 
eral governments has been invoked, and 
civil and criminal prosecutions begun. 
Huge fines, in some instances, have 
been imposed but not collected. Promi- 
nent offenders have been indicted but 
not imprisoned. In short, the whole 
policy of punishing the trusts seems to 
have enriched the public coffers but lit- 
tle nor has it glutted public vengeance 
by the imprisonment of the supposedly 
guilty trust magnates. 

But if the punitive results of the anti- 
trust agitation, have not fallen upon 
the heads of those directly responsi- 
ble for the offenses charged, they have 
borne heavily upon the country’s busi- 
ness. Uncertainty, distrust and stagna- 
tion have prevailed because of the blow- 
ing of trumpets about what the Gov- 
ernment intended to do to the trusts. 

Has not this failure of the anti-trust 
campaign been due to the fact that 
those who administer the laws, the 
courts and the juries, allowed common 
sense to be their guide? Does any sen- 
sible person believe that the trusts have 
robbed the people, or even that they are 
principally responsible for the advance 
in prices? And are we not all coming 
to the conclusion that the trust organi- 
zation is a form of machinery whose 
good should be utilized for the public 
benefit, and whose evil possibilities 
should be carefully, wisely and sanely 
eliminated. 

In view of the failure of the at- 
tempts to punish the trusts, will the 



Government persist in its fruitless 
policy of indictment and prosecution, 
seeing that nothing is to be gained and 
that business will be kept in a con- 
tinuous state of uncertainty? Of 
course, if there were no other way to 
remedy whatever evils the trusts may 
have developed, or if it were the right 
way, the policy should be continued 
even though business might greatly 
suffer. But it is beginning to look as 
if the present policy is a mistake. 



DEPARTMENT STORE BANKING 

JJY a recent ruling in New York, the 
department stores that have been 
soliciting deposits at interest, against 
which the purchase of goods might be 
charged, are held to be doing a bank- 
ing business. 

As we have said repeatedly, if the 
department stores are to do a savings 
bank business they should be subjected 
to the same requirements as other sav- 
ings banks in regard to safeguarding 
the sums left with them. The savings 
banks of New York, and of most other 
States, are carefully restricted in the 
use they may make of savings deposits. 
They must be invested solely in high 
grade securities. But the department 
store soliciting savings deposits is 
bound by no such restrictions. It may, 
and no doubt does, employ these de- 
posits in its business, virtually borrow- 
ing money from the public at whatever 
rate may be offered. 

In the majority of cases, no doubt, 
the department stores are large and 
financially responsible, nor has there 
been any attempt on their part, so far 
as appears, to deceive anybody by hold- 
ing themselves out as savings banks. 
But nevertheless they are liable to be 
so regarded by many persons from 
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the very nature of their advertising, 
and they do compete to a considerable 
extent with savings banks paying a 
franchise tax and operating under rigid 
restrictions. 

Moreover, the example of some of 
the large and strong establishments in 
soliciting deposits is liable to be imi- 
tated by smaller and weaker stores, in- 
volving the risk of money entrusted to 
them. The department stores can hard- 
ly object to the measures which the 
State deems necessary to enforce in 
order to safeguard the business of 
banking. 



THE 44 BLUE-SKY 99 LAWS 

of the latest activities of benev- 
olent governments is the enact- 
ment of stringent laws for the protec- 
tion of investors. At first blush nothing 
seems more praiseworthy. Why should 
the oily promoter be allowed to deceive 
the innocent and the guileless? Must 
the “widow and the orphan” [a hal- 
lowed phrase behind which every form 
of trickery and villainy masks itself] 
be placed at the mercy of conscience- 
less stock swindlers? We know that 
everybody will condemn the oily pro- 
moter and uphold the innocent and the 
guileless; that the cry for the protec- 
tion of the “widow and the orphan” 
will rise throughout the land. 

Now, if we take just a little of the 
opposite view, we know that nobody 
will think we are speaking in behalf of 
the “get-rich-quick” swindlers. They 
are a bad lot truly. We wish that 
every unsound, dishonest and visionary 
“investment” scheme could be driven 
out of business — not by the enactment 
of laws against them, but through the 
development of judgment and caution 
upon the part of investors. 

A good many worthy, deserving and 



innocent people are no doubt deceived 
by the dishonest purveyors of “securi- 
ties.” But most of those who are 
fleeced by such schemes are as dishonest 
as the promoters themselves. They 
are playing the same game. They ex- 
pect to get more than a fair return for 
their money. They are gamblers. And 
they are dishonest, for by buying the 
stocks of these concerns they become 
partners in the swindling game. And 
they are not guileless and innocent 
either, but think themselves cunning 
and smart enough to win in a game for 
getting more value out of a thing than 
there is in it. Losing their money is a 
just penalty for their foolishness and 
dishonesty. 

It has been aptly said that the re- 
sult of laws like the so-called “blue- 
sky” laws is to develop a nation of 
fools and weaklings. Government 
should protect individuals from depre- 
dations against which the individual 
himself can not successfully contend. 
But there is little ground for govern- 
ment intervention to save the fool and 
the knave from the consequences of his 
own folly and knavery, especially when 
there are open to every one thousands 
of sources of reliable information as to 
the character of investments. If any- 
body buys worthless stocks of a swin- 
dling promoter, it is simply for the rea- 
son that he prefers that sort of an “in- 
vestment.” For if he did not, he would 
choose from the almost endless list of 



sound and safe securities being offered 
daily. 

The so-called “blue-sky” laws, which 
are aimed to protect investors, are open 
to other objections. In some States the 
authority to admit any particular se- 
curity to sale in the State has been con- 
ferred on an official who may or may 
not have the ability to determine as to 
the worthiness of the enterprise. It is. 
by no means uncertain that through 
ignorance, prejudice — and possibly 



from some unworthy motive — many ex- 
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cellent securities may be debarred from 
some of the States. 

To confer upon a State officer the 
right to determine whether a particular 
issue of stocks or bonds shall be offered 
for sale in his State is a very large 
grant of power to lodge with a single 
individual. It may be wisely exercised 
and it may be abused. For example, in 
a State like New York, what harm 
could be done, by refusing permission 
to market the securities of an entirely 
legitimate enterprise which, for some 
reason, had not commended itself to the 
State official having jurisdiction. 

The most reliable certificate of the 
quality of any security is that to be 
had from a responsible bank, trust com- 
pany or bond house. In fact, this in- 
dorsement is worth more than that of 
any State official, for it generally rep- 
resents sound financial judgment. 

Undoubtedly, the growth in the vol- 
ume of corporate securities, and the in- 
crease in the number of investors, make 
necessary more careful regulation of 
the marketing of such securities. The 
corporation laws should be simplified — 
possibly a uniform State law or a Fed- 
eral incorporation act may be essential. 
But the attempts of each State in its 
own way to deal with this problem are 
by no means devoid of harmful possi- 
bilities, however praiseworthy the aim 
may be. 

In time we may find it desirable to 
have the marketing of securities han- 
dled, in the first instance, by a great 
specially organized corporation. This 
institution, with large capital, and un- 
der the wisest management, would af- 
ter the most searching investigation 
place its stamp of approval on any se- 
curities offered for sale. The bonds 
and stocks could then be placed through 
local banks, trust companies and invest- 
ment houses with every assurance that 
all essential conditions for safety had 
been complied with. 

The Kansas bill is known as “An Act 



to provide for the regulation and super- 
vision of investment companies/* etc. 
In brief, its chief features are: 

All concerns, incorporated, or other- 
wise, domestic or foreign (other than 
State and national banks, trust compa- 
nies, real estate mortgage companies 
dealing exclusively in real estate mort- 
gage notes, building and loan associa- 
tions and corporations not organized 
for profit) are prohibited from offering 
for sale stocks, bonds or securities, un- 
til they have first applied to and re- 
ceived permission from the State Bank 
Commissioner. 

In applying to the Commissioner, 
they must file, under oath, full details 
of organization, purpose of business, 
method of conducting it, itemized finan- 
cial statement, list of officers, etc., all 
of which is made a matter of open pub- 
lic record. 

If the Commissioner is satisfied on 
this preliminary showing or by detailed 
investigation, if necessary, that the or- 
ganization is in due form and solvent 
and that “its proposed plan of business, 
etc., is fair, just and equitable/* and 
“in his judgment promises a fair re- 
turn on the stocks, bonds and other se- 
curities, by it offered for sale, the Bank 
Commissioner shall issue a certificate 
to such company.** If, however, the 
Commissioner finds to the contrary, that 
the plan proposed is “unfair, unjust, 
inequitable, or oppressive to any class 
of contributors/* or “that the company 
is not solvent, does not intend to do a 
fair and honest business, does not, in 
his judgment, promise a fair return on 
stocks, etc., offered for sale, then he 
shall so notify such company/* and it 
shall be unlawful (under heavy penal- 
ty) for such company to do business in 
the State. 

Should the Commissioner issue such 



certificate, each sales agent must have 
and carry a similar official copy. This 
certificates states that the company 



has complied with the law; that de- 
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tailed information in regard to it is in 
the public files for inspection; that such 
company is permitted to do business in 
the State, but such certificate “must re- 
cite in bold type that the Bank Com- 
missioner in no wise recommends the 
securities to be offered for sale by such 
company.” 

The above statement covers all the 
essential features, it being further pro- 
vided, however, that such companies 
must keep double-entry books, with at 
least monthly trial balances, all open 
to inspection of stockholders, investors 
and the Commssioner. 

The Commissioner may, at any time, 
make additional and further examina- 
tion, in the manner of State banks, and, 
if its assets do not equal its liabilities, 
or its methods are unsafe, he may apply 
for a receiver. Proper penalties, fees, 
etc., are provided. 

A NEW “NAPOLEON OF 
FINANCE ” 

'FORTUNATELY for those whose 

lives are spent in the contempla- 
tion of the hard, dry and unromantic 
facts of finance, there arises occasion- 
ally on the financial stage a figure of 
engaging personality, of dash, ambition 
and genius, who upsets all the time- 
honored traditions of banking, of high 
and low finance, and dazzles the world 
with his exploits. No sooner are the 
Madame Humberts, the Cassie Chad- 
wicks and the Ernest Terah Hooleys 
consigned to oblivion, than some new 
star of first magnitude rises on the 
horizon, soaring rapidly to the zenith 
of the financial sky, there to blaze for 
a time in the full meridian of its splen- 
dor — falling after a short time even 
more quickly than it arose. 

While New York and other American 
cities have produced “Napoleons of 
Finance” who were well enough in their 
way, they have been but minor lumina- 



ries in the financial sky compared with 
those that have burst forth in London, 
the world's great financial centre. Only 
the other day the downfall of one of 
these was recorded, but his place was 
left vacant but for a moment. The 
latest candidate for the admiration of a 
gullible public is so well described by 
the London correspondent of the New 
York “Times” that we shall copy the 
account without alteration: 

“The records of quick profits made 
in the rubber boom have been beaten by 
those established during the rise in tin 
shares, which has been going on quietly 
the past year. Only now is the public, 
outside of the Stock Exchange, begin- 
ning to take notice of the tin boom, 
which is still far from attracting as 
much general attention as did its pre- 
decessor, the rubber boom, in which all 
London seemed to have taken a hand. 

“Last year Anglo-Continentals were 
despised and rejected, and stood at 
seven shillings. ($1.75.) To-night they 
were bid for greedily up to $35. Thus 
the lucky person who had a thousand 
shares at seven shillings, costing him 
$1,750, would, if he held them until to- 
day, have been able to sell for $35,000. 
This is a stupendous profit and beats 
anything the rubber boom gave us, at 
any rate as far as the speed of making 
is concerned. 

“Edmund Davis, the man at the back 
of the tin boom, is one of the most 
picturesque figures in the city. He has 
been associated with West African 
properties for many years, he is a di- 
rector in over forty companies, likes to 
be called a ‘Napoleon of Finance/ 
and rather dresses the part. He also 
likes to be thought a great connoisseur 
of art. At one time he rented the 
Plazzo Desdemona in Venice, and per- 
haps still retains it. He is almost as 
well known on the Continent as in 



London, and he is supposed to be the 
smartest market manipulator the city 



has ever seen. 
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“He was the creator of the present 
boom, and he is now careering round 
the Continent, carrying the glad news 
that Anglo-Continental ten-shilling 
shares are cheap at $35 to all the 
greedy people in Paris, Berlin, and 
Holland. When he is in Berlin he 
wears the Order of the Red Eagle, 
which he received from the Kaiser, ac- 
cording to The London Evening News, 
from which these details are taken, 
ostensibly because he disagrees with the 
anti-German feeling in England, but 
the probability is that he put the Em- 
peror William into some ‘good things’ 
at he bottom, for even the Emperor is 
not averse to buying shares at seven 
shillings and selling them at $35. We 
hope this remark will not be taken to 
mean that the German Emperor is at 
the back of the Nigerian tin boom. 

“Numberless small people have fol- 
lowed Davis into tin, but the curious 
thing is that although they were will- 
ing enough to sell their shares when 



the market first rose they all now are 
buying back the holdings which they 
disposed of some months ago. There- 
fore, at the moment no large fortunes 
have been actually made out of the 
tin boom. They are all paper profits.” 

Here is a figure to dazzle the imag- 
ination; a man who “likes to be called 
a ‘Napoleon of Finance’ and who 
rather dresses the part.” Such a man 
is bound to succeed, for he evidently 
has the characteristics which have made 
his predecessors famous. 

We detect, however, what appears to 
us to be a vein of irony in the corre- 
spondent’s otherwise sympathetic ac- 
count of the new financier’s exploits. 
“At the moment,” it is said, “no large 
fortunes have been actually made out 
of the tin boom. They are all paper 
profits.” This is churlish, carping 
criticism. Paper profits forsooth ! As 
if the enormous profits to be made out 
of this vast speculation could possibly 
be reduced to a coin basis ! 



CHILDREN TEMPT CROOKS TO THEFT 



Bank Officer Points Out Perils Their Employers Risk Entrusting Cash To Office Boys 



B USINESS houses that send office boys 
or little girls to the bank with their 
deposits or to bring money from the 
bank to meet payrolls are guilty of almost 
criminal carelessness. They are placing 
temptation in the way of thieves and risk- 
ing the loss of money, which very likely 
some of them could not well afford to part 
with;’ says a police officer, who is doing 
special duty in one of the Detroit banks. 

“Every day I see young boys and girls 
coming here with deposits or going away 
with money their employers have had put 
up for payrolls. More often than not these 
boys and girls come in with the bankbook in 
their hand, a bunch of bills sticking out of the 
ends, or maybe they have the bankbook in 
a pocket with the ends of greenbacks pro- 
truding. 

“It would be the easiest thing in the world 
for a thief to slip up beside one of these 
children, snatch the bankbook out of his 
hand or pocket and get away before any 
one could stop him. 

“Only the other day I saw a boy go out 
of here with money one of the paying tellers 
had given him on a payroll. After he got 
out on the sidewalk he stopped and poured 
the money out of the envelope and started 
to count it in plain sight of everyone who 



might be passing. Think of that, a boy of 
about fourteen years old standing on the 
street counting the money for some con- 
cern’s payroll. How far do you think he 
would have gone with that money if some 
crook had happened to see him counting it? 

“That is only one instance; there are 
dozens of others, and I sometimes think it 
would serve their employers right if these 
children were robbed. Several times I have 
been so worried by the way young boys 
w'ere handling large sums of money that I 
have gone as far as the corner to see that 
no one took it away from them. 

“With all kinds of people passing on the 
street and perhaps standing around right 
here in the bank watching for such oppor- 
tunities it seems the height of folly for 
people to take such needless risks, with 
their money by entrusting it to mere 
children. 

“Some of the grown people are just as 
careless with money as the children. Scarce- 
ly a day passes that I don’t pick up a 
bankbook some one has left lying on one 
of the desks. A few weeks ago l found a 
deposit slip with $100 in bills which some 
one had left where he made out the slip.” 
— Detroit Free Prets. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT 

By Oscar Newfang 



"D ROB ABLY the most frequent and 
A most fatal mistake of bankers is 
the assumption that, if the loans and 
other investments of a bank are safe, 
there can be no danger to the bank. It 
is this false assumption that has given 
rise to the present demand for a change 
in the National Bank Act, to permit 
loans upon real estate. While there 
can be no doubt that a loan secured by 
real estate, with a sufficient equity 
above the amount of the loan, is the 
safest investment possible, with the ex- 
ception of a government bond, safety 
alone is not sufficient in the investments 
of a commercial bank. As its devosits 
are payable upon demand, its loans 
must be liquid as well as safe. The 
best of three or five year mortgages 
will not help a banker in meeting a 
run on his institution. He must have 
his money invested in paper that has 
only a short time to run, and that will 
be paid at maturity. The best managed 
banks do not accept paper having more 
than four to six months to run. 

The safety of an unsecured loan de- 
pends upon the good character and the 
financial responsibility of the maker, 
while the liquid character of such a 
loan depends upon the nature of the 
maker’s assets. There are, therefore, 
three essential points to be considered 
in loaning upon single-name paper, in- 
tegrity, responsibility, convertibility. 
Or, to put it differently, the banker 
must consider the moral risk, the finan- 
cial risk, and the commercial risk. 

I. Integrity. 

Integrity is here used in its widest 
sense and includes not only moral in- 
tegrity, or integrity of character, but 
also integrity of organization, or the 
entire question of the personnel of an 
enterprise. In other words, the first 
thing that a banker should consider, 
when making an unsecured loan, is the 
man or men behind the note. 



Integrity of Character. 

If the moral risk is bad, the only 
safe way to make a loan is upon good 
collateral. No reliance can be placed 
upon the borrower’s financial statement, 
however strong a condition the figures 
may indicate, because there is no as- 
surance that the figures are honestly 
made up, or that they show the true 
condition of the business. And even if 
the figures are confirmed by the bank- 
er or by an independent audit, there 
is still no safe basis for an unsecured 
loan in the absence of moral integrity. 
A crooked borrower is always a wise 
window-dresser, and after making a 
beautiful statement, he may incur enor- 
mous liabilities upon the strength of it. 
The writer has in mind a certain whole- 
sale house, worth less than $1,000,000, 
which, after making a statement show- 
ing only a moderate liability, floated 
almost $1,500,000 of its paper through 
a broker, and in addition borrowed very 
large amounts from a number of banks 
where accounts were carried. This dan- 
ger might in some measure be guarded 
against, in the case of note-buying 
banks, if the bankers should insist upon 
the registration of the maker’s paper 
by a disinterested bank or trust com- 
pany, which would inform the buyer 
of the paper regarding the total amount 
outstanding. 

Many bankers seem to place greater 
stress upon an outside audit of the bor- 
rower’s books than upon his moral 
character, in estimating the reliance to 
be placed upon his figures. While an 
audit is certainly of some advantage, 
it must be remembered that the audit- 
or’s limited time never permits him to 
verify inventories by actual count, nor 
does he usually verify the accounts and 
bills receivable by actual correspond- 
ence with the debtors. That there is 
no other indebtedness than the amount 
shown by the books, he has, of course, 
no means of knowing, so that the audit- 
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or's certificate usually does little more 
than assure the banker that the state- 
ment is correctly made up from the 
figures shown by the borrower's books; 
and, if the moral risk is doubtful, it 
gives no assurance whatever that the 
books show the borrower's true financial 
condition. And even if the known as- 
sets at the time of the borrower’s state- 
ment are ample to liquidate his indebt- 
edness, there can be no assurance, in 
the absence of honesty, that the assets 
will not be diverted, and the creditors 
suffer in consequence. The foundation 
of open credit, therefore, must be 
honesty. 

Naturally, the best method of ascer- 
taining the borrower’s character is, to 
know your man, personally and inti- 
mately. But, as this is frequently im- 
possible in many of the transactions of 
large banks and in the case of note- 
buying banks, the careful banker 
adopts a number of other methods of 
determining whether the maker of the 
paper possesses integrity. In the first 
place, he learns all that he can about 
the business record of the borrower, in 
order to see whether he has always 
been honorable in his dealings in the 
past. For this purpose the reports of 
the two leading mercantile agencies are 
invaluable. After satisfying himself 
of the past integrity of the borrower, 
he inquires as to his present dealings 
and practices among houses in the trade 
where the borrower buys, and from his 
banks. In the larger banks an import- 
ant source of information regarding: the 
character of the people in whom they 
are interested is found in the daily 
press, and the Credit Department is 
supplied with such clippings from the 
leading general newspapers and trade 
journals, as have a bearing upon the 
credit of any borrower. Frequently the 
newspapers contain information regard- 
ing the extravagance, the habits of 
gambling or speculation, of intemper- 
ance, of indiscretions, of sharp prac- 
tices, etc., of borrowers, informing the 
banker that the foundation upon which 
he relies in his loans is not sound. 

Before leaving the subject of integ- 
rity of character, it may be well to call 



attention to a danger which often 
wrecks a perfectly solvent business. It 
is the practice of accommodation en- 
dorsements, which is all the more dan- 
gerous because there is nothing in the 
borrower's statement to show such con- 
tingent liability, and because the bank- 
er has no certain method of ascertain- 
ing it for himself. The only guaranty 
against this danger lies in the moral 
integrity of the borrower. No honest 
man will endanger his creditors' just 
claims by pledging his assets for the 
accommodation of others. 



Integrity of Organization. 



The successful continuance of a busi- 
ness depends upon the integrity and 
strength of its organization, as well as 
upon the integrity of character in its 
management. The principal points to 
be considered in judging the strength 
of a business organization are its safety 
and permanence, harmony among the 
managers, and experience in the various 
branches of the business, manufactur- 
ing, selling and financing. A large 
business which is dependent for its con- 
tinuance upon a single individual is a 
poorer risk than one which rests in the 
hands of several men. The sudden 
death or disability of the head of a 
one-man enterprise may seriously em- 
barrass the business and imperil its 
creditors: — a danger which is not likely 
to occur where the management rests 
with several capable men, all of whom 
will rarely be disabled at the same time. 
The business record and the resources 
of the management or the board of di- 
rectors is also an important element in 
judging the safety and permanence of 
an organization. A strong board of 
directors, that is, one whose members 
are men of large means and desirable 
connections, is perhaps the best possi- 
ble guaranty of a safely conducted 
business. 

Harmony among the officers, direc- 
tors and managers of large enterprise 
is essential to its success. When a 
banker’s investigations of a name reveal 
internal dissensions and discord, it is 
best not to extend credit, as complica- 
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tions of a serious nature, frequently 
ending in a receivership, may possibly 
follow. And the fact that dissensions 
exist is very often the first warning 
that the banker has that the business 
is in bad shape. 

Integrity of organization also re- 
quires a proper balance between the 
manufacturing, the selling and the 
financial departments. A management 
composed entirely of salesmen is apt 
to be too aggressive and optimistic, and 
is inclined to overextension and over- 
trading; while a management composed 
entirely of manufacturers usually lacks 
the push and versatility necessary to 
adapt a business to the changing con- 
ditions of the market. A management 
composed entirely of men with an ex- 
clusively financial training is apt to be 
too conservative, and to lack boldness 
and initiative. A proper balance in the 
organization of a large enterprise de- 
mands a reasonable degree of inde- 
pendence in the manufacturing head, 
the selling head and the financial man- 
ager. 

One more element of risk in judging 
an organization may be mentioned. It 
is the compactness or the extension of 
the business. A concern whose assets 
are spread out in a large number of 
distant locations, or whose management 
has numerous interests outside of the 
one whose credit is being considered, 
is a poorer risk than one whose assets 
are all in one place, the entire business 
under the eyes of the management at 
all times, and whose managers have no 
outside interests to divide their atten- 
tion, time and strength. 

II. Responsibility. 

After the banker has satisfied him- 
self regarding the character of the 
man or men behind the paper and the 
strength of their organization, the next 
thing to be considered in judging the 
risk is the responsibility of the maker 
and the endorser of the note. Charac- 
ter may furnish the disposition to meet 
an obligation, but a note cannot be paid 
with good intentions. There must be 
sufficient solid assets convertible into 



cold cash. And, as a general rule, the 
responsibility upon which a loan is 
based should rest in the maker. While 
there are instances in which it may be 
safe to rely largely upon the strength 
of an endorsement, it is not good bank- 
ing to make loans largely out of pro- 
portion to the responsibility of the 
maker, or where the maker has no 
financial responsibility whatever; for it 
is not the function of a commercial 
bank to furnish more or less permanent 
capital, but simply to make temporary 
seasonable advances, which will be re- 
paid at maturity. The former course, 
if pursued to a considerable extent, is 
apt to cause the banker’s suspension in 
times of stress, or w r hen a run is made 
on his bank; for while the endorsement 
relied upon may be perfectly safe, as 
a rule the endorser’s means do not con- 
sist of quick assets and cannot be real- 
ized upon readily enough to meet a 
short time loan. 



The Maker's Responsibility. 



The best basis for a correct judg- 
ment of a borrower’s responsibility is a 
signed statement of his assets and lia- 
bilities, taken from his books after an 
exact inventory. In former years bor- 
rowers rarely gave this information to 
their bankers, and were inclined to re- 
sent a request for anything more than 
a vague verbal statement from the bor- 
rower of his net worth, with possibly a 
more or less definite admission of the 
total amount of his liabilities. There 
are still some very large houses of un- 
doubted credit which are successful in 
floating their paper in the open market 
without issuing a statement, but they 
are becoming fewer year bv year. The 
danger of extending credit without a 
definite and complete statement is much 
greater than might be supposed. The 
assets of the borrower may be invested 
entirely in fixed plant or other forms 
that cannot be readily converted into 
cash. Or they may consist largely of 
good-will, trade marks, patents and 
other intangible values, which are not a 
proper basis for commercial credit. In 
other cases, it is found that a large 
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part of the assets is hypothecated. 
Again, while the assets may be good 
and bankable, the liabilities may be so 
excessive as to make the risk very 
great. Or, as in a case that recently 
came to light in New York, a million 
dollars of the so-called capital may be 
carried on the books as a loan from one 
of the partners. In fact, the banker 
who loans without a statement loans in 
the dark to a large degree. 

Assuming that the prospective bor- 
rower has furnished a statement, and 
that the banker has satisfied himself 
that it is made in good faith, the next 
step in judging the credit risk is, cor- 
rectly to analyze the figures. The first 
question naturally is, were the figures 
taken from an exact inventory, or are 
they merely an estimate? Unfortu- 
nately, the custom still prevails, espe- 
cially in the smaller centers, for a bor- 
rower to give merely an approximate 
statement in round figures, and the fig- 
ures are often made up so carelessly 
that the borrower as well as the banker 
is deceived by them. If a statement is 
received in round hundreds or thous- 
ands, it is always a safe rule to allow 
considerably more for errors and 
shrinkage than in the case of a careful, 
exact inventory. In analyzing the fig- 
ures, it is very important to note the 
ratio of liabilities to capital; the 
heavier the debts (other things being 
equal), the greater the risk, because 
a less shinkage or less of assets is 
necessary to make them inadequate to 
liquidate the debts. For instance, if the 
liabilities are half the assets, a shrink- 
age of fifty per cent, would be re- 
quired to cause a loss to the creditors; 
but if the debts are two-thirds of the 
assets, a shrinkage of only thirty-three 
per cent, would be required. 

Even more important than the simple 
ratio of debts to capital is the ratio of 
current debts to working capital; for it 
is only the current debts which must 
be considered in making a short-time 
loan, the mortgages or bond issues not 
being due usually for some years; and 
it is only the working capital or the 
quick assets w’hich are available for 
paying the current debts. The fixed 



assets cannot be readily converted into 
cash, and if they were, it would cause 
a stoppage of the entire business to sell 
them. By working capital or quick 
assets is meant that portion of the 
assets which is being or has been man- 
ufactured for sale, or has been sold and 
is in the form of accounts receivable or 
cash; in other words, the cash, accounts 
and bills receivable, and the merchan- 
dise. Slow assets, such as fixtures, ma- 
chinery and real estate, are not a good 
basis for commercial credit, and in 
analyzing a statement they may be 
practically eliminated, although they 
add an element of reserve strength in 
case of a liquidation of the business. 

A more difficult and yet very im- 
portant part of the correct analysis of 
a borrower’s statement is the compari- 
son of the various items composing the 
assets with one another, and the deter- 
mination whether the ratio existing be- 
tween them is a normal and healthy one 
for the business of the borrower. To 
do this correctly a general knowledge 
of the terms and customs of the various 
lines of trade is necessary. For in- 
stance, in a trade like the raw silk, 
where the regular terms of sale are on 
six months* note, a high ratio of bills 
receivable to merchandise is normal and 
proper; while in a business like sugar 
refining, in which the customary terms 
are seven days net, a similar large ratio 
of bills receivable to merchandise would 
be a certain indication that there was 
something decidedly wrong with the 
borrower’s business. 

It is the custom in America in al- 
most all lines of business to sell on 
open account only, and a note is usually 
not taken in settlement of an account 
except in case of a doubtful risk, or as 
an extension of the terms of credit at 
maturity. In either case, it is evident 
that a considerable amount of bills re- 
ceivable in proportion to accounts re- 
ceivable or merchandise is an indication 
of danger, and lowers the grade of the 
risk. In such lines as textiles, gro- 
ceries, steel, and other staples, the bor- 
rower’s statement should show only a 
small amount of bills receivable. If 
this item is abnormally large, it is 
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usually found to consist largely of the 
paper of subsidiary or allied concerns, 
notes of officers or directors and stock- 
holders, or other slow assets or dead- 
wood. In other lines, such as raw furs 
or lumber, where the customary terms 
of sale are upon notes, a very large 
item of bills receivable is perfectly 
healthy and safe. 

The relative size of the accounts and 
bills receivable together, as compared 
with the merchandise item, frequently 
furnishes guidance in estimating a bor- 
rower’s responsibility. In a manufac- 
turing or jobbing business the ratio of 
receivables to merchandise is normally 
far greater than it is in a retail busi- 
ness. If the volume of annual business 
is known, together with the terms of 
sale, it is easy to determine in each 
particular case what the average 
amount of receivables should be, and if 
the actual amount is largely in excess 
of that amount, it is a fairly certain 
indication that doubtful or dead ac- 
counts are carried as an asset. In the 
case of a retail store, except in the in- 
stalment business, sales are mostly for 
cash with a certain percentage of 
monthly credits, and it is evident that 
an amount of outstanding accounts 
equal to a fifth or a sixth of the year’s 
sales (which would be normal in a job- 
bing house giving sixty-day terms) 
would indicate something radically 
wrong in the management of the enter- 
prise. 

In the same way a careful study of 
the merchandise item frequently shows 
whether the stock is clean and salable, 
or contains a large amount of dead- 
wood. If the merchandise item shows a 
turnover far below what the terms of 
sale in the line would make possible, it 
is evident that the stock is more or less 
unsalable. Again, if the merchandise 
in a manufacturing or wholesale busi- 
ness equals or exceeds the accounts re- 
ceivable and bills receivable, it is reason- 
ably certain that the business is not 
pushed with sufficient energy, and that 
too large a stock is carried for the busi- 
ness done; or else part of the accounts 
receivable is being assigned, and some 



creditor is being given an unfair ad- 
vantage thereby. 

The proper ratio of working capital 
to plant is another point to be care- 
fully noted in the analysis of a bor- 
rower’s statement. In general it may 
be said, the less plant investment, the 
better; because this portion of the cap- 
ital is not being turned over at a profit, 
but, on the contrary, is continually de- 
preciating, and is a constant drain-upon 
the profits earned by the circulating 
capital. While this is the general rule, 
the normal ratio of plant to working 
capital varies greatly in the different 
lines of business. In a jobbing or re- 
tail business this ratio is normally very 
small, because in the former only a 
small amount of fixtures is required, 
while in the latter perhaps a larger 
amount of fixtures, but no machinery, is 
needed. In a heavy manuacturing busi- 
ness the plant may be considered fairly 
normal, if it does not exceed the 
amount of a year’s sales; but if it does 
largely exceed these figures, it is 
usually found to contain more or less 
good will or water in its valuation. 

Endorser’s Responsibility. 



As has been said previously, it is not 
as a rule good banking practice to ex- 
tend credit to a concern of nominal or 
limited responsibility upon the strength 
of an endorsement. When the credit 
rests entirely upon the responsibility of 
the endorser, the banker is practically 
furnishing the working capital for the 
enterprise, and the loan is almost in- 
variably a slower asset than a commer- 
cial bank, whose deposits are payable 
upon demand, should carry. But there 
are numerous instances in which partial 
reliance may be properly placed upon 
an endorsement, the maker being a fair 
risk and the endorsement simply 
strengthening the note. In judging the 
value of an endorsement, perhaps the 
most important point to be considered 
is, whether the endorser's responsibility 
is represented by slow assets of by quick 
assets. As a rule it will be found that 
the assets behind an endorsement, while 
perhaps perfectly safe and sufficient. 
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are slower than the current assets of a 
going business; they usually consist of 
real estate, or stocks and bonds of more 
or less obscure issue and uncertain mar- 
ket. The information available regard- 
ing the endorser’s means is generally 
more indefinite and less in detail than 
the information received directly from 
the maker; but in cases where the loan 
is made entirely upon the endorser’s 
responsibility, the banker ought to re- 
quest a full statement of his assets and 
liabilities, which should be analyzed 
precisely as carefully as the maker’s 
figures; and a full investigation 
through trade and other channels man- 
tioned previously should be made. 

In the case of an endorser, there is 
an additional legal risk which is not 
taken by the banker in dealing with 
the maker of a note. The endorsement 
of a corporation is legally unenforce- 
able, as a corporation is not permitted 
by law to lend its credit. Other en- 
dorsers may seek to repudiate their 
liability on the ground that no consider- 
ation has been received by them. The 
only endorsements about which there 
can be no legal question are those of 
persons intimately connected with the 
concern making the paper and undoubt- 
edly receiving benefit from the loan. 

III. Convertibility. 

It is not enough that the borrower 
has a disposition to meet his obliga- 
tions and the financial responsibility to 
make a loan to him a safe one. His 
means must be liquid and readily con- 
vertible into cash to enable him to meet 
short-time notes promptly at maturity. 
While the banker is ordinarily in a po- 
sition to grant renewals for a reason- 
able period at the borrower’s request, 
still, as his deposits are likely to be 
called for at any time, his loans must 
be based upon assets that can be liqui- 
dated upon short notice, if necessary. 

There are a number of data from 
which the banker forms his estimate of 
the degree of convertibility of a bor- 
rower’s assets into cash. One of the 
most important, if not the most import- 
ant, of these is the ratio of the volume 



of annual business to capital employed. 
It is evident that the assets of a mer- 
chant who turns his capital five times 
a year are far more readily convertible 
than those of a merchant who turns his 
capital only once or twice a year. It 
is important, therefore, to know the 
amount of the borrower’s annual sales. 
According to this standard, a wholesale 
business is usually more liquid than a 
retail or a manufacturing business; and 
a staple business, such as textiles or 
food-stuffs, than a fashionable or fancy 
line, such as millinery or art goods. 
When the amount of the annual sales 
is not obtainable, a fairly accurate idea 
of the activity of the business may be 
obtained by noting the amount of the 
accounts and bills receivable, and con- 
sidering this in conjunction with the 
customary terms of the business. For 
instance, in a line extending terms of 
two per cent., ten days, sixty days net, 
good customers’ receivables of $200,- 
000 would be a reasonable assurance 
that the annual sales were well over 
$1,000,000. This applies only to lines 
in which business is done upon credit; 
a retail cash business could not be 
judged in the same way. 

It may be noted here, that a bank- 
er’s loans to a wholesaler or manufac- 
turer are largely in the nature of a dis- 
count of his accounts receivable; or, in 
other words, are simply temporary ad- 
vances to him of actual cash owing him 
and due in a short time. Loans to a 
retail merchant must be based largely 
upon his future business, and are prac- 
tically advances against his merchan- 
dise to enable him to carry it until sold. 
Evidently there is more uncertainty, 
and therefore a greater risk, in the 
latter than in the former proposition; 
the convertibility of the wholesale or 
manufacturing business is practically 
a'ssured, as far as the amount of the 
banker’s advances is concerned, by the 
accounts receivable on the books; while 
in the case of the retail merchant he 
may sell his merchandise in time to 
meet the note, or he may not. 

A second consideration in estimating 
convertibility is location. If the busi- 
ness is manufacturing, proximity to its 
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sources of raw materials and to mar- 
kets, shipping facilities, available labor 
supply, etc., are very important. In a 
retail business, proximity to the shop- 
ping center, the appearance of the 
store, transit facilities, etc., must be 
considered. 

Perhaps the most important point to 
be considered in estimating the ease 
with which a borrower will be able to 
convert his assets into cash to meet his 
obligations is the ratio of quick assets 
to current liabilities. The cash, the 
receivables and the merchandise to- 
gether should be largely in excess of 
the current debts. While the ratio of 
safety naturally varies with different 
lines of business and each case must be 
considered on its merits, a careful 
banker will be inclined to avoid buying 
commercial paper of concerns whose 
statement does not show a ratio of 
quick assets to current liabilities of at 
least two to one. On this basis, any 
shrinkage of the working assets in 
liquidation less than fifty per cent, will 
still leave a margin over the debts. 
But in the case of a concern whose 
ratio of quick assets to liabilities is 
only 1.50 to 1.00, it is evident that any 
shrinkage of one-third in the quick 
assets will endanger the prompt pay- 
ment of the creditors’ claims. 

While fifty per cent, is a liberal 
margin of safety, it must be remem- 
bered that a statement is usually made 
when the liabilities are smallest, and if 
a concern cannot show quick assets of 
twice the current debts at that time, 
there will probably in the height of its 
season be only a very small margin of 
quick assets above the debts, so that a 
shrinkage amounting to only a small 
percentage of the assets will wipe out 
the excess of quick assets over the cur- 
rent liabilities, and will thus endanger 
the prompt payment of the maker's 
note. In this analysis both the slow 
assets, such as real estate, fixtures, ob- 
scure investments, etc., and the slow 
liabilities, such as mortgages, bonds, 
special capital, etc., may be ignored; 
because it may be safely assumed that 
in the brief period that commercial 
paper has to run there will be no ma- 



terial change in such fixed assets or 
slow liabilities. 

The banker is not confined to deduc- 
tions from the borrower’s figures in de- 
termining the degree of convertibility 
of the latter's assets. An actual and 
consistent test of convertibility is fur- 
nished him in the manner in which the 
concern meets its current trade bills. 
The assets of a merchant who is able 
to discount all of his accounts payable 
are evidently more liquid than those of 
a merchant who requires the full terms, 
in spite of an attractive discount of- 
fered for earlier payment. And if a 
merchant, in addition to the regular 
terms of purchase, is tardy in meeting 
his merchandise debts, it is evident that 
his assets are not turned into cash as 
readily as they should be, either be- 
cause the merchant is not moving his 
goods, because he is selling to a poor 
class of trade and his collections are 
slow, because he is carrying too large 
a stock of merchandise, or because he 
is trying to do too large a business for 
his capital. Whatever the reason, when 
a banker learns that a borrower is slow- 
paying, it behooves him to use great 
caution in loaning; and if the condition 
is chronic, the risk outweighs the profit 
on the transaction, and the credit 
should be discontinued. Tardy pay- 
ments are not only a sure sign of im- 
mobility in the assets, but they place 
the merchant at the mercy of his credit- 
ors, who may at any time petition him 
into bankruptcy, and the percentage of 
the shrinkage of assets in the hands of 
receivers is too well known for com- 
ment. 

Another actual test which the banker 
has of the convertibility of the bor- 
rower’s assets is the manner in which he 
carries his bank account, and the fre- 
quency and ease with which he liqui- 
dates his bank indebtedness. It is the 
custom of the best banks to require a 
complete liquidation of the borrower's 
indebtedness at least annually, the rea- 
son for this rule being that it is not the 
function of a commercial bank to fur- 
nish permanent capital ; and the re- 
quirement at the same time furnishes a 
test of convertibility that is very valu- 
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able, both to the banker and to the bor- 
rower. In some lines of business such 
annual or semi-annual liquidation is 
comparatively easy, as in textiles, agri- 
cultural lines, and seasonal lines gen- 
erally. In others, it is difficult, as in 
hardware, meat packing, and non-sea- 
sonal lines generally. In the latter 
cases it is well for the borrower to have 
sufficient banking facilities to enable 
him to clean off his indebtedness to 
each bank in turn; but his assets should 
always be in such liquid shape that, by 
discontinuing purchases, he could liqui- 
date all of his indebtedness at once, if 
necessary. The actual liquidation at 
his banks in rotation will place both 
the borrower and the banks in a more 
comfortable and a safer position. 

In this connection it may be w’ell to 
note, that no concern ought to sell its 
notes in the open market, unless its 
assets are liquid enough to enable it to 
take care of the entire issue at any 
maturity, without renewal; for this 
source of credit may be entirely closed, 
whenever the money market hardens 
sufficiently to make the banks hold their 
resources for their own customers. 
And in a panic, when the merchant 
most needs credit, there is none what- 
ever available in the commercial paper 
market. For this reason, a borrower 
who floats a large amount of paper 
through brokers ought to keep his own 
bank lines of credit open, and if the 
banker finds that, in addition to a full 
line with the broker, a merchant has all 
of his regular bank lines full, he should 
be absolutel} 7 sure of the convertibility 
of the merchant’s assets before pur- 
chasing the note. Such a process of 



financing is a pretty sure indication 
that the borrower is overtrading, and 
the banker is naturally put on his guard 
by it. The amount of paper floated 
through brokers is a very important 
point in determining the desirability of 
the paper, and the writer is of the 
opinion that it would be very beneficial, 
as stated above, to both borrowers and 
bankers if the example of the Inter- 
national Paper Company in having its 
paper publicly registered were gener- 
ally followed. A registration of paper 
would go a long way toward prevent- 
ing extensive overtrading. 

In conclusion, a few words regard- 
ing the proper distribution of risks are 
in order. While there are bankers who 
believe in “putting all their eggs into 
one basket and watching that basket,” 
the best banking practice does not ap- 
prove of loaning a borrower, as a rule, 
more than one-fourth to one-third the 
excess of his quick assets over his lia- 
bilities, in cases w T here the ratio be- 
tween the two is two to one or larger; 
and the size of the credit is rapidly 
restricted as the ratio of quick assets to 
liabilities falls below that standard. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule; for instance, in cases where the 
assets are practically cash commodities, 
like grain, cotton, etc. In these cases 
it is usually considered safe to loan in 
excess of the limit of one-third of the 
net quick assets, but as a general rule, 
it is safer for the banker to scatter his 
risks and limit the amount loaned to 
any one customer to the above fraction 
of his working capital, or even less, 
where there are any unfavorable feat- 
ures. 



FOR DEPOSIT ONLY 



T HE Deputy Bank Commissioner of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Joseph A. Fowler, 
sends us the following: 

The little anecdote entitled “Endorsed, 
all right” recalls to my mind something of 
a similar nature that happened when I was 
acting as paying teller in a national bank 
in Providence several years ago. 

A clerk for one of our depositors had 
brought in the daily deposit, in which was 
a check, not endorsed, and as his employer's 
place of business w*as some distance away 
from the bank, I asked him to endorse it, 



by using the words “For deposit only” and 
signing the firm's name, which with the 
1 rank's guarantee of endorsement would 
make the check acceptable by the bank 
upon ■which the check was drawn. 

When the check was returned to me it 
bore the following endorsement: “40 Possit 
Only” and when I asked for an explanation 
ns to what he meant by it, replied “I 
thought you were giving me some Latin 
stuff.” 

This man was supposed to be a book- 
keeper with the usual amount of intelligence. 
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CANADA’S BANK BRANCHES AND POPULATION 

By H. M. P. Eckardt 



TPHE census recently taken in Can- 
ada shows that the facilities sup- 
plied by the chartered banks have in- 
creased during the ten years 1901-1911 
more rapidly than the population of 
the country. Taking all Canada, the 
population in 1901 was 5,371,315, and 
the number of bank branches estab- 
lished was 750. Thus there were, on 
the average basis, 7,162 persons to 
each banking office. 

In 1911 the population, according to 
the preliminary announcements of the 
Census Bureau, was 7,081,869- The 
number of bank branches had grown to 
2,494-. The average of inhabitants to 
each banking office declined to 2,840. 

The western provinces are better 
supplied with banking offices than are 
the eastern provinces, this notwith- 
standing the fact that the head offices 
of all the great banks are in the East. 
In 1911, at the time the census was 
taken, the western provinces had a 
banking office to every 1,830 of popula- 
tion, while eastern Canada had a bank 
for every 3,414 of population. 

In the West, Saskatchewan is the 
province showing the greatest number 
of banking offices. The population of 
Saskatchewan is given as 453,508, and 
there were 302 banking offices estab- 
lished in the province. This figures out 
1,502 inhabitants to each banking office. 
The American farmers who have taken 
up land in western Canada have gone 
principally into the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. Apparently the great Ca- 
nadian banks have shown their appre- 
ciation of the excellent business they 
are getting from these newcomers by 
establishing more branches in Sas- 
katchewan, relatively to population, 
than they have established in any other 
province of the Dominion. 

The figures quoted above give the 
number of banking offices representing 
the entire population. In fact, how- 
ever, the banking offices are invariably 
planted in the villages, towns and cities. 



The facilities which they supply are 
available to the farmers settled in the 
surrounding districts, but many of 
those farmers are perhaps obliged to 
travel from three to ten miles to avail 
themselves of the facilities. 

If Saskatchewan were taken as an 
example, it would be found that few 
villages of 300 or 500 population were 
without a chartered bank. Ontario is 
the richest and most populous of the 
Canadian provinces. It contains more 
than one-third of Canada’s population. 
In that province the number of bank 
offices in 1 91 1 appears as 1,010, which 
reduces to an average of 2,495 inhabit- 
ants per banking office. 

It is interesting to compare the bank- 
ing facilities of the principal cities. 
The population of the fifteen large 
cities, the number of banking offices, 
and the number of inhabitants per 
banking office are given in the follow- 
ing table: 

Inhabit’s 
per bank’g 



City. 


Population. 


Bank 

offices. 


office, 

1911. 


Montreal . . 


.. 466,197 


86 


5,400 


Toronto 


. 376,240 


125 


3,000 


Winnipeg. . 


. 135,440 


43 


3,100 


Vancouver. 


. 100,333 


41 


2,500 


Ottawa 


. . 86340 


39 


2,900 


Hamilton . . 


. . 81,897 


25 


3,300 


Quebec 


.. 78,067 


24 


3,300 


London 


46,177 


15 


3,100 

4300 


Halifax. . . 


. 46,081 


11 


Calgary 


. 43,736 


18 


2,400 


St. John. . . 


. 42363 


14 


3,000 


Victoria 


. 31,620 


11 


2,900 


Regina 


. 30310 


10 


3,000 


Edmonton. , 


. 24,882 


15 


1,700 


Brantford. 


. . 23,046 


9 


2,600 




1,612,611 


477 


3,400 



Apparently the growth of population 
in the principal cities is somewhat 
more rapid than the increase in num- 
ber of banking offices. In the book, 
“A Rational Banking System/' I gave 
a statement similar to this, but based 
on the figures of 1909 (the population 
of the towns being taken from esti- 
mates made in the commercial agency 
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reference books). The sixteen cities 
then taken showed a population of 
1,413,920, banking offices 453, and 
average inhabitants per banking office 
3,100. Montreal then showed 4,800 in- 
habitants per bank; Toronto showed 
2,800. But some of the smaller cities 
show their bank offices to have increased 
relatively more rapidly than the popu- 
lation. Thus Winnipeg showed, in 1909? 
3,300 inhabitants per bank, as against 
3,100 in 1911. Victoria showed 4,400 
in 1909 and 2,900 in 19H. However, 
in most of the cities the number of in- 
habitants per bank has increased, show- 
ing that the banks are not quite so ac- 
tive in establishing branches in the 
cities. It was said a couple of years 
ago that this movement was overdone, 
especially in Toronto. In that city 
some districts of the retail and resi- 
dential sections have banks at nearly 
every street intersection. 

These figures show that the increase 
of banking facilities has been accorded 
mainly to the small towns and villages. 
It makes an interesting calculation to 
deduct the population and banking rep- 
resentation of the fifteen cities above 
referred to from the population and 
banking representation of the whole 
country. 







Bank 


Inhabit’s 


1911. 


Population. 


offices. 


per bank. 


All Canada. 


. 7,081,869 


2,494 


2,840 


Fifteen cities 1,612,611 


477 


2,840 




5,469,258 


2,017 


2,700 



Thus the banking representation in 
the towns having less than 20,000 pop- 
ulation is relatively stronger than in 
the great centers. In the fifteen large 
cities there is a bank to every 3,400 
population. Outside of them there is 
a bank to every 2,700 population. The 
same result is seen when the western 
Provinces are taken by themselves. 

Bank Inhabit’s 
1911. Population. offices, per bank. 
W. Canada.. 1,653,886 904 1,830 

Five cities... 334,601 127 2,600 



1,319,285 777 1,700 

The preference given to the smaller 
towns and country districts is more 
marked in the West. The five cities 
with population in excess of 20,000 
have a bank to every 2,600 population, 
while the smaller places taken by them- 
selves have a bank to every 1,700 popu- 
lation. This appears to be a generous 
banking representation. Taking the 
western Provinces outside of the big 
cities there is on the average a bank 
office to every 570 families. The value 
of the facilities thus supplied will be 
better understood when it is explained 
that the branches are part of the or- 
ganizations of strong concerns and that 
these institutions do not charge bor- 
rowers the high rates which are usually 
charged in new countries. The good 
fanners throughout the West get their 
accommodation at six, seven and eight 
per cent. 



THE NEED OF THRIFT 



T HRIFT is almost a forgotten virtue 
with a large element in our popula- 
tion. Too much is this the case in 
cities. Too much is there inclination to 
spend every cent that may be earned, trust- 
ing to luck and Providence to provide for 
the sere and yellow years. 

The young woman who squanders all she 
earns before marriage on clothing — and the 
young man who throws his substance away 
on idle pleasure are equally culpable. 

His aspiration is to wed a rich woman. 
Her aim is to marry a man with substan- 
tial earning power. Is it surprising that 
when men and women with such sordid am- 
bitions wed the way is smooth to the divorce 
court? 

Well-meaning but short-sighted reform- 
ers seek to remedy such conditions by legis- 
lation. As well try to sweep back the 



rising tide with a broom. Thrift is a part 
of a nation’s instincts or it is non-existent. 

Nor must it be considered that the sub- 
ject is one that does not vitally affect the 
United States at this time. Rather, it is 
becoming more acute with passage of each 
year. The chances for earning “easy money” 
are growing fewer. 

Our mighty natural resources are de- 
veloped or in the hands of corporations 
that intend to develop them. The nation 
does not intend to loosen its grasp upon 
those that remain in the public domain. 

Therefore, more than ever before, the 
man and woman who seek to pile up a 
competence for that period when neither 
will be enabled to do hard work, must win 
their way to hours of ease by dint of saving 
— by sheer thrift . — Seattle Times. 
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Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



HOME BANKS 



By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



'T'HE little home banks which have 
been so widely used during the 
past ten years by banks and depart- 
ment stores serve two purposes: First, 

they are good advertising; and, second, 
they are good collectors. They range 
all the way from a small and cheap 
vest pocket bank, capable of holding 
two or three dollars in loose silver, to 
a costly “non-pickable” ornament for 
the mantel shelf. Some makers have 
even gone so far as to install a clock in 
the bank, which must be wound (nat- 
urally) to keep it going; but it costs a 
dime to wind it! 

Thousands of these banks have been 
put out by professional solicitors, who 
work for firms that make a business of 
obtaining new accounts. The usual 
proposition is to require the depositor 
to make a deposit of about $2.50, which 
secures to him a small bank and a pass 
book for the full amount, the deposit 
being in the nature of a guaranty that 
the bank will be returned. The firm 
usually gets a lump sum for securing 
a certain number of accounts, or a com- 
mission. Great care should be taken 
in such an endeavor to see that the firm 
is reliable and that the deposits are 
bona fide. There have been cases where 
the solicitor has been working on a 
commission basis, and has offered to 
bear part of the initial deposit in order 
to secure a new account ; and it is 
obvious that the account that must be 
paid for in this manner is not a de- 
sirable account. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing the professional man 
can do in this line that the bank could 
not, by proper advertising, do for itself 
and be certain of its ground. 

It is needless to say that the banks 
should be of good material and well 
made, so that they cannot easily be 
opened, and should have good locks; 



for if trouble develops with the locks, 
they become an intolerable nuisance. 
The cheap bank has a cheap lock; and 
cheap locks are most unsatisfactory . 

The banks are not sold, but loaned, 
somewhat as a premium to help the de- 



DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK. 

THine AvtNirt, niam t4*r« smerr 

New York. 

According to 6ur record t you hare 
at your home one of our Auxiliary 
Banks, No. O ... which does 

not appear to have been brought to 
the Bank for quite some time, and 
leads us to think you are not making 
use of it. 

We tcould be pleased to hare you 
bring this Auxiliary Bank in as soon 
as convenient, and hare the aceotmf 
checked up. Anri as it is costing you 
a small rental per quarter, unless you 
desire to retain the Bank, it can be 
marked off your pass-book. 

Yours truly, 

W. M KERN, 

Secretory. 



NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF HOME BANKS 



positor get started, and to enable him 
to save the small amounts that would 
otherwise be frittered away. Being a 
constant reminder of the saving habit., 
and constantly inviting the deposit of 
small amounts, they can and generally 
do fulfill a useful mission. The key is, 
of course, retained by the bank, and in 
order to open the bank, they must be 
presented at the bank, where the con- 
tents are counted and credit given 
therefor. Some people are apt to use 
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STANDING ORDER FOR THE VALUE OF THE HOME BANK 



these for convenience only, accumulat- 
ing a small amount and then bringing 
the bank in to be opened and the con- 
tents returned. Such use of the banks 
should not be encouraged for a moment. 

Care should be taken to keep some 
record of the banks out, for if an ac- 
count is closed against which a bank 
is charged, the bank has lost its hold 



thereon, and must take the chances of 
the holder being honest. It is well 
therefore to stamp each bank book, as 
well as the ledger account, “Home 
Bank Taken 7^9' 1 1,” and crossing it 
off when returned. 

Tellers are not in love with these 
little “feeders," inasmuch as they come 
in at all times, with all sorts of money 




SIGN TIME CARD AND HOME BANK RECORD COMBINED 
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V WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK V 



1 10*112 Sixth Avenue, Corner Ninth Street* 



New York,. 



Opposite Jefferson Market* 



r /a 



%eceroed of WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK, ONE HOME SAVINGS 
BANK, No. (T . In consideration of the said WEST SIDE SAVINGS 

BANK loaning me this Bank free of charge , / hereby agree to keep on deposit 
vAth the said WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK not less than $1 jco, and to 
fotfeit the said sum of $t oo in the event of the Bank being lost , destroyed or not 
returned when called lo r by letter deposited in the mail to my address^ as given 
on this receipt. Box^io%e brought to the~ WEST^HT^ SAVINGS BANK 
once a month andsrfs contents deposited withjhem . — ) 



CONTRACT WITH DEPOSITOR IN CONNECTION WITH HOME BANK DEPOSIT 



THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 

FIRST AV1NDB aw© DNIV1RSITY STREET 



"\ON’T FORGET that you have one of our 
J Pocket Banks! 

Why not bring it in and let us credit the 
contents in your book. 

If it’s only one cent— it’s a gain! 



OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 

0 r. M. TO 8 P. M. 



FOLLOW UP CARD FOR USE WITH THE HOME BANK 



in them, adding not a little to the work 
of these tired officials. It is well to 
have it firmly understood that no banks 
will be opened during the busy periods. 
But they are most likely to come in aj 
these times, for the sake of getting the 
deposit in before the interest days are 
over. In some cases a special clerk is 
detailed for this work. 

Some banks take a receipt for the 
bank on a card, while others give them 



out with little or no ceremony. Some 
even go so far as to keep tabs on every 
bank and can tell where each one is at 
any particular time, — a very good idea. 
Some bank men are of opinion that 
they are a good thing, while others who 
have tried them regard them after a 
time as “old junk/’ 

A perusal of the different forms sub- 
mitted herewith will indicate the rules 
under which these banks are loaned. 
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THE TELLERS OF A COMMERCIAL BANK 

By M. F. Bauer, Paying Teller of The American National Bank of New York 

Introduction. 



"^IITE distinguish in the economic and 
business life of our modern so- 
ciety two fields of activity, namely, 
industry and commerce. 

By industry, we understand the ac- 
tivity which produces : by commerce, the 
activity which transfers. 

Manufacturing, agriculture, building, 
mining, are industrial activities, as well 
as the work of the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker, the tailor and the butcher and 
packer. After industry has produced 
goods, commerce moves them, carries 
them from the producer to the dis- 
tributor, and then to the consumer. 

Transportation of goods is a branch 
of commerce, and so is the exchange of 
goods. Exchanging a house and lot 
for an automobile is a commercial 
transaction or barter. There is nothing 
produced by it unless we take into con- 
sideration the dissatisfaction displayed 
by the party who receives the worse of 
the bargain. 

For the sake of convenience people 
early came to establish certain com- 
modities as mediums of exchange. They 
would use cattle, sheep, goats, furs, 
shells, grain and similar articles of uni- 
versal usefulness. The early settlers of 
this country, for instance, used tobacco 
for almost two centuries for that pur- 
pose. In modern times metals such as 
gold, silver and copper, which possess 
certain qualities, as portability, inde- 
structibility and divisibility, and were 
therefore well adapted as a medium of 
exchange, have superseded practically 
all other commodities. 

The Bank as an Agency of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

The development of the activities ot 
industry and commerce, however, have 

C52 



been brought about through the instru- 
mentality of another and very import- 
ant factor, namely, the bank. By the 
bank we understand the place where 
the commerce of money and credit is 
carried on. It does not produce any- 
thing. It transfers and exchanges 
credit. It borrows the ready money of 
one and lends it to the other. It is the 
middleman between the borrower and 
the capitalist. It has the means to fa- 
cilitate and encourage the extension of 
industry and trade, and its actual busi- 
ness is a good barometer of general 
business. It also plays an important 
part in international matters, and is so 
considered and consulted. Its position 
and opinion are carefully weighed by 
those who have the authority to declare 
for peace, arbitration, or war. 

The derivation of the word bank is 
variously explained, but the specific 
idea expressed by it nowadays is older 
than the word itself. We find money- 
changers mentioned in the Gospels as 
having their “tables” in the temple at 
Jerusalem and how they had been 
driven out by Jesus. The table was the 
characteristic instrument or tool of the 
banker at those times. On it he dis- 
played his coin and counted it. The 
table was his counter, and from the 
“table,” in Greek, “trapetza,” he took 
his name, trapezite. 

But even in ancient Greece there was 
not the beginning of banking. There 
have been uncovered records of a well 
developed and even complicated system 
of banking in the earliest civilization 
of which we have knowledge, in Asia, 
which goes back to, roughly speaking, 
ten thousand years B. C. 

In the ruins of the cities of those 
countries many thousands of records of 
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banking transactions were found, cov- 
ering the general field of banking. 
Blind transactions, corners in money, 
fictitious transactions, drafts, promis- 
sory notes, are recorded there. 

And we have codes of laws regulat- 
ing those transactions and enforcing 
among the bankers and their clients 
honesty and what is the fundamental 
principle of all banking transactions, 
“good faith among the parties.” 

When I say money I do not mean, 
of course, either coin or paper, or even 
in all cases metal. Issuing of paper 
money is an invention of modern times. 
The coining of money was not invented 
until about 800 years B. C., and the 
first detailed code regulating banking 
transactions which we have dates back 
to about twenty-five hundred years 
B. C. That code is a highly refined 
law book and must have had many pre- 
decessors. 

Gold, silver and copper formed the 
basis of transactions for several thou- 
sand years, but it was in the form of 
bullion — uncoined gold and silver in 
the mass — and it was dealt in by 
weight. We read in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice” of Shylock, with 
his scale in his belt; but he had pre- 
decessors six thousand years before his 
time. We read in Genesis 23:1 6, of 
Abraham, of the City of Ur of the 
Chaldees, who is reputed to have lived 
2000 B. C., in paying for the cave of 
Machpelah, the burial place of Sarah, 
his wife, “And Abraham hearkened 
unto Ephron: and Abraham weighed to 
Ephron the silver, which he had named 
in the audience of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.” 

Gold was probably introduced as a 
favorite among mankind by the ancient 
Egyptians, roughly speaking, 6,000 
years B. C. It was its bright splendor, 
its permanent glister, its property of 
not tarnishing and its waxlike plasticity 
which recommended it to the early sons 
of the sunny valley of the Nile. They 
found it in plenty in many of the rocks 
surrounding their country, and it was 
easy to obtain as a tribute from the 
tribes with which they warred. And 



even present day finds of jewelry and 
vessels in Egyptian tombs bear witness 
to its abundance and the perfection at 
an early period in the methods of con- 
ducting the operations of washing, 
fusing and moulding the metal. 

Egypt and Babylonia were the two 
great civilizations of mankind in early 
times. They set the fashions for the 
world. Egypt proclaimed gold to be 
the standard of value, Babylonia pro- 
claimed wheat to be the standard of 
food. Egypt became the granary of 
the West, and Babylonia the treasure 
house of the East. 

But even before gold came into fa- 
vor with man his possessions were of 
such a character that he could trade 
in it, not only buy it, sell it, lend it 
and deposit it, but even lend its use 
on interest. Laban lent Jacob a herd 
of cattle and a flock of sheep for seven 
years under an agreement that all the 
speckled and spotted of the flock should 
go to one of the parties and all the 
plain colored to the other. Sheep and 
cattle, horses, goats, hogs were the 
wealth of those primitive people. There 
rich men gathered these treasures, and 
it was but natural that there should 
be men who made a business of taking 
care of such herds for others and turn- 
ing them to use. This was done for 
thousands of years, particularly by 
priests who in their sanctuaries could 
offer the public protection from thieves 
by proclaiming the goods deposited or 
bailed with them to be the property of 
the gods. But even in case of civil 
disorder the gods and their priests 
were powerful and well organized and 
no ordinary disturbance would endan- 
ger the peace of the sacred precinct or 
the herds and flocks of the gods, the 
capital of the banking institution. 

These ancient organizations were 
transplanted early from Babylonia to 
the Valley of the Nile and to Greece. 

The Greeks were the great interna- 
tional bankers of antiquity, as the 
Phoenicians had been the great interna- 
tional traders. 

After Alexander’s conquest of Persia 
the Greek bankers operated from China 
to the British Isles. Banking was no 
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longer in the hands of temples and 
priests but secular organizations* in 
many cases families of bankers, genera- 
tion succeeding generation, were car- 
rying on these operations. Nationality 
was of little importance, just as it is 
now. Syrians and Spaniards, Jews and 
Romans, would trade with one another 
and compete with one another. Rome 
through her conquests became mistress 
of the western world and became the 
center of the banking as well as of the 
administration of the western world, 
embracing within her boundaries Brit- 
ain and North Africa, Western Ger- 
many and Arabia, the coast of the 
Black Sea and Babylonia. Rome had 
conquered the world which was known 
to the West, but she did not change 
much the law of the world, in particu- 
lar the law of banking. The funda- 
mental principles which had been elab- 
orated and evolved by the conscientious 
and high-minded and faithful labor of 
untold generations of bankers through 
the preceding six or seven thousand 
years were applied by her, enforced by 
her, refined and simplified by her and 
codified by her. They were nothing 
extraordinary or privileged. The 
ancient civilization had succeeded in 
evolving rules which applied to all civil 
life and all civil transactions. We 
know them as the Roman law. 

When the ancient civilization of 
Rome broke down under the onslaught 
of the North and East the entire ad- 
ministrative organization of the West- 
ern World came to an end; and nat- 
urally the banking business, which, in 
its nature depends on commercial life, 
broke down with it. But only in the 
west of Europe and around the Med- 
iterranean. In the Orient and even 
in Eastern Europe, in Constantinople, 
the traditions of the banking business 
survived, and when the new people in 
Western Europe began to organize, be- 
gan to start on the conquests of the 
East in the Crusades, closer intercourse 
between the East and the West brought 
about reaction of commercial relations 
and with it the revival of banking in 
Western Europe. 

I say, revival of banking. European 



banking did not start at that time, nor 
did it create its principles at that time. 
The first bankers of our times were the 
Knightly Orders — Knights of the Tem- 
ple or Templars, the Knights of St. 
John — about the twelfth century, and 
thereafter the great merchants in the 
cities of Italy who acted as middlemen 
between the East and the West. The 
rules that they followed and the cus- 
toms they observed were the ancient 
rules and customs which had survived 
in the East. Our banking law in its 
precedents goes back to those times — 
to the early Middle Ages, but its roots 
go much deeper; they go back to Rome, 
to Greece, and to Babylonia. 

The first traces of paper money 
known to Western Europe were drafts 
issued at the time of the Crusades by 
the Knightly Orders in the twelfth and 
the thirteenth century, and directing 
other branches or houses of the orders 
to pay over certain funds. They 
served as intermediaries between Eu- 
rope and the Holy Land. These forms 
of bills of exchange were taken over 
later by the great mercantile houses of 
Italy at Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Florence, 
such as the Medici, and by the northern 
merchants such as the Fugger, the 
Welser and others. But the very 
origin of the institution points to the 
Orient, and the bill of exchange as a 
medium of the transfer of funds with- 
out the transmission of cash is, no 
doubt, of considerably earlier date. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 



H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor wUl 
be paid for on publication. 
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FILING 

By J. A. Cramer 



YTITHILE filing no doubt was de- 
** signed primarily as a means of 
disposing of correspondence in such a 
manner as to be readily referred to, 
yet I doubt very much if in many cases 
it serves to this end. In fact, I believe, 
in most cases it is tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil and as one that cannot be 
gotten out of the way. To many busi- 
ness men the file seems to be a junk 
pile. All manner of material composed 
of paper and with some printing or in- 
scription in pencil or ink is regarded 
as the proper thing to stuff in a file. 
In many cases an advertisement, useless 
from any standpoint, is filed with great 
care, while an important contract or 
document is left to lay in a roll-top 
desk, stuffed into an overloaded pigeon- 
hole, "so that it may be easily reached 
when needed." The result being a file 
full of worthless ads., a letter or two 
regarding a contract — and the import- 
ant correspondence regarding the con- 
tract in a desk, stuffed where it cannot 
be found except after a search of 
twenty or thirty minutes, because the 
manager has forgotten just where he 
put it, but it’s in the desk somewhere . 
Had it been properly filed, and less 
care put upon worthless advertisements, 
upon application to the file-clerk it 
would have been produced immediately. 

On the other hand, another business 
man will think a certain letter is too 
important to file with the "ordinary" 
correspondence, and he starts a file of 
his own. After a year or so he has 
cause to refer to these letters, and he 
asks the file-clerk for it. Result: Valu- 
able time is wasted in searching a file 
that does not contain the letter, the 
file-clerk is reprimanded for his care- 
lessness, the "boss" loses his temper, 
and the letter is not found because the 
"boss" does not happen to think of 
"his" file. 

Filing. 

Using the "American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary," the word "file" is Old 



French from Low Latin "Fila" — a 
string of things, from Latin "Filum" 
— a thread. Hence we see that any 
arrangement looking toward the sys- 
tematic sorting of things so that they 
form a "string" (run in consecutive 
order) whereby one can follow its 
course is "filing." One might say that 
filing was the arrangement by which 
one could keep a "line” upon a letter, 
or whatever one was filing. 

This, however, does not mean to dis- 
pose of letters as did a certain concern 
that came under my observation. To 
its credit it should be said that it was 
a very small firm, and that may help to 
smooth over the defects in their filing 
system. 

This firm had but one filing section 
of five drawers, three of which were 
used for filing letters. When these 
drawers were filled they "transferred" 
the correspondence into a soap box or 
something of that sort, and nailed it 
up. One box I purposely examined, 
and there were three boards used for 
the cover. In these three boards were 
driven twenty-eight nails, to keep the 
cover on. I did not stop to figure how 
long it would take to find a hatchet, 
open the box and sort out an important 
letter, for in moving the box about the 
correspondence had been jarred out of 
their folders and, — well, it reminded 
me of a dish of macaroni. 

The Arrangement of the File. 

I shall speak from my experience 
with bank filing, as I am more fa- 
miliar with it than other classes — 
although what I say will apply to other 
institutions, with some few details ar- 
ranged in a different manner perhaps, 
but as I see it, the "subject" file is the 
best. 

Using this system, it is but a simple 
matter to find the necessary subjects 
for your file. In a bank the most im- 
portant would be a folder for each ac- 
tive correspondent, — a subject entitled, 
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‘‘Savings Accounts/’ “Current Ac- 
counts/’ “Collections” (sent to banks 
which are not correspondents in the 
usual sense), “Collateral Loans” (those 
which have paper, such as bonds, 
stocks, savings account assignments, 
etc., for security), “Mortgages,” a 
folder for the bank’s attorney, and 
perhaps one or two others would be the 
most important subjects by which to be 
guided in filing. Of course, there 
would without doubt be others, but 
these would be the most necessary. 
With the above arrangement all mat- 
ters regarding a savings account would 
go under that subject, while all corre- 
spondence regarding a collateral loan 
would go under its respective subject. 
These subjects would be numbered ac- 
cording to their alphabetical order, be- 
ing numbered as one desired, whether 
he would choose numbers running in 
units, tens or hundreds. 

Care should be taken not to have the 
system too elaborate nor yet too sim- 
ple. Both are the extreme, and there 
is a happy medium between the two 
extremes. A certain large corporation 
I know of at one time had a filing sys- 
tem of far over a hundred subjects. 
These were about one hundred and ten 
subjects too many, for they were after- 
ward reduced to somewhere below 
thirty-five, and gave far more satisfac- 
tion. To illustrate, take the subject 
now known as “Mortgages.” At one 
time this subject was split into ten dif- 
ferent subjects, that is, such as “Mort- 
gage Applications,” “Mortgages Ap- 
proved,” “Mortgages Declined,” etc. 
If at any time the history of the mort- 
gage was desired, as is often the case 
when foreclosure proceedings are com- 
menced, the file-clerk had to examine 
six or eight subjects to get what was 
needed, where now it is all under one 
head and far more convenient, with 
less risk of getting anything mis-filed. 
The same thing existed with the sub- 
ject now known as “Bonds.” In this 
case some of the subjects were, “Bonds 
Bought,” “Bonds Offered,” “Bonds 
Purchased” (I stop to ask what is the 
difference between buying and purchas- 
ing bonds so that two subjects were 



necessary), “Bonds Sold,” etc. There 
were also two subjects as follows: 
“Bond Statements” and “Bond Re- 
ports.” If any one can find enough 
difference between a bond statement 
and a bond report to make two subjects 
necessary, I would like to know about 
it. It was this way throughout the en- 
tire system. 

Yet, on the other hand, a file may be 
reduced so as to be a little more than 
a “one subject” file and that subject be 
“Miscellaneous.” This would be as bad 
as the system above spoken of. 

The File Clerk. 

It is possible for the file-clerk to be 
any one from the chief officer to the 
office boy, or messenger. We may find 
the file-clerk under any combination 
whatever. Quite often he or she is the 
general clerk, or perhaps the stenog- 
rapher considers herself “afflicted” be- 
cause she has been assigned the filing. 
Perhaps the file-clerk is the stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper, doing the filing 
in spare moments. Or, perhaps he is 
some flighty office bov who spends his 
time figuring the standing of the vari- 
ous ball teams, using any time he has 
left to do his filing in. As a rule, the 
file-clerk is the newest one in the estab- 
lishment, outside of the office boy, and 
in this way one of the most important 
parts of any firm is left more or less 
handicapped by inexperienced help or 
by some one who detests filing. Under 
these conditions no firm can hope to 
secure the best there is in a filing sys- 
tem; letters go astray, cannot be found 
when wanted, and there is general dis- 
satisfaction regarding the work of the 
filing department. 

While I realize that a small firm 
cannot hope to have the elaborate sys- 
tems of the great financial institutions 
or a system like those the “trusts” 
would keep, yet, nevertheless, care and 
system can be used, no matter if you 
do use a soap box in transferring your 
letters. If one person can give their 
time alone to filing, so much the better. 
Yet where there are only a dozen or 
two letters a day, this would be im- 
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practicable, but the person to whom 
the filing is consigned should take an 
interest in the work, and not regard it 
as their “punishment” in this world, or 
take it as the price to be paid for a 
higher position. In a large place, when 
a person has become accustomed to the 
filing of the institution, that person 
should be kept there, with the proper 
compensation for his work, for his 
work is an art, and one of the wheels 
on which commerce travels, for without 
reference to the correspondence, things 
would be in a hopeless state of affairs. 

The Equipment. 

The file does not have to be one of 
the luxurious arrangements of the “Li- 
brary Bureau.” These things are 
merely for convenience, which is no 
small matter, and to have the office fix- 
tures of uniform design. With the most 
elaborate system installed by those 
firms which deal in this class of goods 
alone, with the necessary requirements 
to run the establishment, with an ineffi- 
cient clerk in charge of it — it’s all 
worthless. It is for this reason that I 
say when a person has become thor- 
oughly accustomed to the filing of any 
institution he should be kept there. 

The file is not a dump. Neither is 
it for the convenience of the officers of 
any institution. Because a folder of 
some sort might appeal to the officer of 
a firm, that is no reason why it should 
be filed with the firm’s correspondence. 
Even invitations sent to a firm, as a 
corporation, inviting the employees to 
visit any new banking location, or call- 
ing attention to a new clothing estab- 
lishment, etc., should not be filed. They 
are advertisements — pure and simple. 
They have served their purpose when 
they are read. The file is not the place 
to allow a lot of useless stock and bond 
quotations to gather. Oftentimes with- 
in ten minutes after a quotation of that 
kind has been sent out it no longer 
obtains in the market. Bond circulars 
are another thing of no use, unless the 
firm might have prospects of buying or 
are vitally interested in some other 
way in the bond described. The file 
should not be taxed with these. 



Another instance to illustrate my 
point. Various ones of the human 
family are slightly “off.” Of this 
class there are those who persist in 
warning corporations of another cor- 
poration approaching failure. I know 
of one instance where one of our de- 
luded brothers insisted on warning a 
certain firm of the approaching fail- 
ure of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. Another kept warning an auto- 
mobile company that the firm of which 
they were the agents was on the verge 
of failure. These letters come on cheap 
paper, generally written in pencil. In 
the cases mentioned the various letters 
were always filed. This should not 
have been. The proper place for let- 
ters of that class is the waste basket. 
Then in the bank there is always the 
suspicious depositor. He is always 
telling the bank to pay no money from 
his account unless he signs a check for 
it. This is due to pure ignorance, and 
the letter generally proves that point. 
Cheap paper, lead pencil, and bad 
writing are the symptoms of that man’s 
education. He also hails from a little 
backwoods town, where he occasionally 
sees a paper regarding forgery, ab- 
sconding cashier, bank robbery, etc. 
Letters of this class should be filed in 
the waste basket. All these things 
count. They all go to stuff the file, 
and should be kept out. 

Then there is the two or three file 
institution. This institution finds it 
necessary to have about three files. One 
for correspondence which it designates 
as “ordinary” and for “important let- 
ters” and a file for “documents.” With 
every firm every letter should be a doc- 
ument and should be worthy of a place 
in the file. Perhaps I might seem to 
contradict myself when I say this in 
comparison to the paragraph above, but 
the idea is this: all such matters as the 
warnings above mentioned, the fellow 
who tells the bank not to give out any 
money from his account unless he signs 
a check for it, or the person who has a 
dollar deposited in a bank and writes 
about every year or so to see if the 
bank is still doing business, — all these 
are trash and should be thrown away. 
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after they have been answered, if an 
answer is to be given. With this plan 
all the remaining correspondence is or 
should be important to the corporation, 
and should be documents in the true 
sense of the word. 

The two files above mentioned are 
kept in the vault, while the “ordinary” 
correspondence is filed in some tinder 
box filing cabinet and liable to be 
burned at any time. I am in favor of 
keeping the correspondence in a fire- 
proof room, to say the least. All the 
better if kept in a vault. 

I ask the man who keeps letters in 
his desk, “where they can be found (?) 
when needed,” why he has a filing de- 
partment at all? If one thing is to be 
filed, why not all? He is likely to re- 
ply, “Well, if I did, I could never have 
things when I wanted them, and, be- 
sides, the file-clerk might mis-file 
them.” Or, he might say, “I can’t trust 
my file-clerk to put things where they 
can be readily found.” Then the an- 
swer is, “Why don’t you get a clerk 
you can trust?” One can never prop- 
erly develop a filing system unless you 
can trust to put all papers of every de- 
scription in the file. I am not now talk- 
ing about notes, mortgages or papers 
of that class, but of letters, statements 
from various departments in connec- 
tion with the operation of a firm, or 
agreements with a person regarding the 
payment of a loan, or reports regard- 
ing the value of any security which 
might be pledged as collateral for a 
loan. 

Then there is another matter regard- 
ing the “stuffing” of the files. That is 
the writing of useless letters. The 
officer of a bank who writes a begging 
letter or makes threats never intended 
to be enforced every other day or so to 
the man who cannot or will not pay the 
interest on his loan, or the manufac- 
turer who has a bill outstanding, and 
long overdue, which they cannot collect. 
These letters after the first one or two 
are generally useless. They take up un- 
necessary space in the file, and if con- 
tinued for a protracted period in a 
large establishment, the files are soon 



unmanageable with a lot of request-for- 
payment letters. 

How to File. 



I am presuming that you have an in- 
telligent and sensible young man or 
woman for your file-clerk, and one who 
can learn and then know how to do a 
thing. One who believes her work is 
really important. One who knows why 
a file should be kept straight. And 
above all one who does not think filing 
a sort of useless punishment for certain 
ones of the human family. 

If the clerk has other duties beside 
filing, he should have a fixed, set and 
unalterable period for the filing. I 
would prefer the morning as the best 
time for this. As soon as the clerk re- 
ports for work in the morning he 
should cut the copies, if a roller copy 
press is used, or gather the carbon 
copies, if that method is in vogue in 
the firm. He should then paste the 
letter and reply together, and have the 
edges meet evenly at the top, for the 
letters will file more easily then, and 
will not be so liable to get out of shape 
when looked through. Paper fasteners 
of some sort might be all right, but 
paste is the best in my estimation. Pins 
should never under any consideration 
be used. After the letter and the reply 
have been pasted together properly, the 
clerk should then read over every let- 
ter carefully and write upon the letter 
the proper file number in heavy figures 
with a crayon of some sort. Blue or 
black are the best, because they make 
very heavy marks and are easily seen 
at a glance. Then he should underline 
the name under which the letter is to 
be filed, and place an “X” above each 
name which is to be “Cross refer- 
enced.” This being done, he should 
next sort each letter under its respect- 
ive number, and then sort each number 
in alphabetical order. 

The clerk is now ready to “index.” 
The index file being a card cabinet 
containing the name of each person to 
whom a letter has ever been written, and 
the number of each subject about which 
a letter has been written printed tliere- 
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on. Having the index file and a type- 
writer close at hand, he proceeds to in- 
dex the number on the letter on the 
card in the index file. If there is no 
card for any name, a new card is made 
out, and the number printed on it. 
Also, as is frequently the case, if a 
card should have the number of a cer- 
tain subject printed on it by reason of 
a previous letter under the same sub- 
ject, it of course will not be necessary 
to re-index that number, and the name 
can be passed and the next letter 
taken up. 

Having indexed all the letters, the 
next thing to do is to file them. Pass- 
ing to the filing cabinet, in which are 
folders to correspond to the various 
subjects, we commence to file the let- 
ters. If a subject is sufficiently active 
it should have a folder for each letter 
in the alphabet; if not so active, a 
folder for letters “A to K” and one for 
“L to Z” will do. If very quiet, one 
folder will do for the whole alphabet. 
All letters of one number are filed in a 
folder to correspond to that number. 
Care should be taken not to get the 
numbers mixed. After all the letters 
are sorted into the correct folders, the 
filing for the day is completed. 

When the folders have become too 
full for ready reference, it is then time 
to “transfer.” A better plan would be 
to arrange it so that all folders will be 
transferred at the same time. Of 
course some folders will be more full 
than others, but a more uniform system 
can be developed by this method. The 
best arrangement I know of is to have 
cupboards built to fit a certain size 
pasteboard box, and as these paste- 
board file boxes fill up they are num- 
bered consecutively from number one 
on up. With this arrangement “trans- 
fer cards” are necessary. For instance, 
if subject No. 10 is to be transferred, 
and transfer file box No. 200 is the 
next number to be used. Note is then 
made on transfer card for subject No. 
10 that correspondence from the time 
of the previous transfer to the time of 
the present transfer is to be found in 
box No. 200. 

When any back letters are desired, 



the clerk is informed of the date de- 
sired, consulting his index card he finds 
that the request is correct; viz, he has 
correspondence filed for the subject 
asked, and on looking at the transfer 
card finds that correspondence for the 
period between April 1 and October 1 
is filed in Box No. 200. The box is 
then taken from the cupboard and the 
letter obtained for the officer, and all 
in record time. 

There are several recommendations 
to be made looking toward good filing, 
and one is, as with everything else, 
there must be a spirit of cooperation 
between the various members of the 
office force. The file-clerk should have 
access to anybody who writes a letter 
for a firm, and should be instructed to 
examine and cross-examine everybody, 
from the president down to' the last 
man who is authorized to write letters. 
These men in turn should give the in- 
formation desired, and in that way a 
point in a letter which may not be quite 
clear to the clerk is immediately straight- 
ened out and the letter filed in its 
proper place, which might not have 
happened had the clerk been left to do 
things up as he understood them, when 
with a little explanation the whole 
thing would have appeared in an en- 
tirely different light. Another recom- 
mendation is to return all letters that 
you ask for as soon as you are through 
with them. Even if you are quite sure 
you will need the same letter another 
time during the day, you had better re- 
turn it. It might so work out that you 
don’t need it — and then it may be 
neglected — not returned and eventually 
lost.* 

With regard to the name under which 



• A letter addressed to a man as Treasurer 
or In any official capacity regarding* the 
business of a firm should never be filed un- 
der the man’s name. A Treasurer’s name 
will be forgotten, and correspondence asked 
for under the name of the firm cannot be 
found, for a letter addressed to Wm. Smith, 
Cashier, First National Bank, has been 
filed under Smith’s name— and there is no 
correspondence shown by the index card 
under the name of the corporation. This is 
important. If it is desired to have a card 
in the index file under the name of the 
Cashier, President, etc., make a note under 
the name that all correspondence addressed 
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a letter is to be filed. Suppose a firm 
has accepted the promise of an in- 
dividual to pay for a certain bill of 
goods bought by another party. This 
promise being in the form of a guar- 
antee of payment or otherwise. A let- 
ter of this sort w’ould not be filed under 
that name of the man agreeing to pay 
for the bill, but the man who owes it. 
Smith owes the bill, Jones promises to 
pay. The letter is addressed to Jones, 
regarding Smith's bill. The letter is 
filed under Smith's name and “cross 
referenced" to Jones. This is done as 
follows: Get Smith's card and print 

the subject number of the letter on it, 
and put a character of some kind im- 
mediately after the number. The num- 
ber will be printed on the right hand 
side of the card. Now to the left write 
Jones' name and put the same character 
after it also. This indicates that there 
has been a letter written to Jones re- 
garding Smith’s bill and that it has 
been filed under Smith’s name. The 
next thing to do is to get Jones' card, 
and on the left side of it write, “Refer 
to S. M. Smith," and immediately af- 
ter the name of Smith write, in brack- 
ets, the subject number of the letter. 
This indicates that a letter written to 
Jones has been filed under Smith's 
name. In the same way a letter might 
be written to Smith, and Jones' name 
mentioned in the body of the letter in 
connection with some important matter 
about which the letter was written. This 
letter would be filed under Smith's 
name and cross referenced to Jones, 
as above, indicating that Jones is also 
connected with the Smith letter in some 



to a party in that manner has been fUed 
under the name of the corporation. 

This generally will not be necessary, as a 
letter will be asked for under the name of 
the firm and not under the name of the in- 
dividual. The above method will also save 
much confusion. For instance, letters to a 
certain corporation regarding any one sub- 
ject may perhaps be answered by one or 
two of the officials of a firm receiving the 
letters and replies to them may be addressed 
to the person last answering a letter. If 
this method is pursued it will be necessary 
to look into three or four folders for corre- 
spondence that would otherwise be found 
under the firm name, and all in one folder. 



way, and is oftentimes of great use in 
looking up back letters. 

Conclusion. 

The foregoing is, in a general way, 
an outline of the successful use of the 
letter file, and from it will be seen that 
it requires the cooperation of the en- 
tire office force in order to have good 
filing done by the clerk. It is also bad 
policy for the writer of a letter to order 
a letter filed under some certain sub- 
ject, for that, plainly speaking, is not 
his business. When he does that he 
trespasses upon the work and domain 
of his clerk. He (generally) and nat- 
urally would not know the system as 
well as his clerk, and with a depend- 
able clerk in charge, his interference 
is not necessary. Stuffing the file is 
bad practice, a too elaborate system is 
bad, a “one subject" file is also bad. 

Using the desk as a file is abomina- 
ble, and shows lack of faith in the 
clerk's ability, but with the whole 
office force working in harmony toward 
the goal of good filing, a model system 
can be established at which the “other 
fellow" will marvel, and (with his 
practices) your system w r ill be his 
despair. 



OBSOLETE PHRASES 



AMONG other heirlooms inherited 
***’ from the past there are some 
phrases employed in banking parlance 
which have become obsolete and have 
long since lost their meaning. Among 
which might be mentioned the phrase, 
“in exchange," or “With exchange," 
which words are often the cause of 
much dispute and misunderstanding. 
Originally the words “with exchange" 
meant that the draft, check or item so 
drawn was to be paid with exchange or 
with the costs of transmitting the funds 
added to the face of the item by the 
collecting bank, so that it would be in 
a position to credit the owner of the 
item without expense. This exchange 
charge was based in the old days on the 
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cost of transmitting currency by ex- 
press to cover the face of the item. 
The phrase on an item is now gen- 
erally ignored, and the courts have de- 
cided where an item is drawn with the 
words “with exchange” added without 
stating anything further that the words 
have no meaning and the face of the 
item is the proper amount to collect. 

The fact that the recent movement 
throughout the country, whereby clear- 
ing-house regulations control the banks 
in the collection of checks and other 
items determining what exchange 



charges shall be exacted, has further 
served to nullify the words, which may 
now be considered obsolete. 

Particular care should be exercised 
that the phrase be omitted in drawing 
foreign bills of exchange, unless it is 
clearly understood between the drawee 
and the drawer that such charges as the 
collecting bank may impose should be 
paid. A misunderstanding of this 
point very often occasions dispute, and 
banks should carefully scrutinize for- 
eign drafts and have this point covered 
before proceeding to collect the drafts. 



A NEW FORM FOR USE IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
AN ACCOUNT OFFERING ITEMS FOR 
DISCOUNT 



By James P. Gardner 



'■ S HE form shown herewith for the 
*“* analysis of the account of a pros- 
pective borrower is presented for the 
first time to readers of The Bankers 
Magazine. If the suggested headings 
are closely applied to the discount of- 
fering every salient point will be em- 
braced. Banking to-day is conforming 
more and more closely to the principles 
of an exact science. Credit is no longer 
subject to the whim or to the memory 
of a bank officer, but is placed on the 
analytical basis of science. 

For the guidance of the reader, each 
heading in the form is here briefly out- 
lined: 

Name. 

The title of the account submitting 
an offering for loan or discount, fol- 
lowed by the rating to indicate the cap- 
italization and credit from the stand- 
point of the Mercantile Agency. 

Discount. 

Under this heading is shown the 
amount the prospective borrower owes 



on the books, followed by the rate of 
the loan or discount and the date of 
payment or maturity. This is followed 
by average balance of the account for, 
say, sixty days, the actual balance to 
the credit of the account and the bal- 
ance for the last twelve months. 

Endorsements. 

This is followed by the endorsements 
on the notes on the books, and the col- 
laterals placed to secure the endorse- 
ments or makers of the notes. 

Associated Interests. 

This column is reserved to indicate 
the allied interests of the discounter 
with other accounts on the books of the 
bank which may or may not be of a 
borrowing nature. 

Statement. 



As is well known, mercantile and 
banking firms seeking accommodation 
are called on for a statement of their 
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(The loicer form it a -continuation, on a single sheet , of the upper form.) 

PROPOSED FORM TO SUPPLEMENT THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF THE PRESENTATION OF COMMERCIAL 

OFFERINGS 



1. The facts marshalled together and presented to the eye as a unit in compact form. 

2. The possibility of omitting some essential /actor reduced. The headings call for the faota. 

3. As subsequent offerings are presented the earlier combined with the later figures show the trend 

of the account since the last offering. 



affairs, and this feature of borrowing 
has become so well recognized that the 
request no longer calls for comment. 

Bills Receivable — Accounts Re- 
ceivable. 

These figures will indicate the 
amount of outstanding money due the 
firm which can be quickly realized 
upon, which together with “cash” and 
“merchandise,” if the latter be of a 
nature commanding a ready market, 
may be considered in the nature of 
“quick” or liquid assets. These items 
are all on the credit side of the state- 



ment. The items that follow are lia- 
bilities, also of a “liquid” or “quick” 
nature. As a general principle the 
quick assets should exceed the quick 
liabilities, the proportions being sub- 
ject to conditions at the period of the 
statement and their rates governed by 
the moral hazard, or personal equation, 
which may prove to be a very important 
factor in the consideration. 

By placing every loan under this 
clear, impartial scrutiny and with all 
the factors in mind, judiciously weigh- 
ing the proportion as outlined in this 
form there will be fewer losses occa- 
sioned by bad loans to be charged off. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 



SPECIAL DEPOSIT 

DEPOSIT TO PAY PARTICULAR CHECK 

GARNISHEE. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, Dec. 14, 1911. 

dolph vs. cross (Shenandoah Nat. Bank, 
Garnishee.) 

Where a customer when making a deposit 
Informs the bank that the deposit is to be 
used to pay certain checks which he has 
“drawn upon the bank, the latter is bound 
to apply the money to that purpose, and 
does not become merely the debtor of the 
bank. 

In such a case the bank may not be held 
as garnishee by a creditor of the depositor. 

r | 'HIS was a garnishment proceeding 
under an execution. The execu- 
tive plaintiff sought to reach a fund in 
the Shenandoah National Bank to the 
credit of the defendant, and garnished 
the bank. This fund had been de- 
posited by the judgment debtor for the 
express purpose of meeting some checks 
which he had drawn upon the bank, of 
which purpose the bank was informed 
when the deposit was made. 

Evans, J . (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : Upon the facts appearing in the 

pleadings, was the right of the inter- 
vener superior to that of the garnishing 
creditor? We think this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. The 
facts pleaded show that the execution 
defendant made the deposit for the 
specific purpose of meeting the checks 
which he had just issued, and this fact 
was made known to the bank officials Lt 
the time of the deposit. The form of 
the bookkeeping was not controlling. 
That was a mere matter of convenience. 
The bank officials understood that they 
received this money for the express 
purpose of paying checks already is- 
sued for that exact amount. 

Whether the facts pleaded show an 
equitable assignment to the check hold- 
ers we need not determine. The de- 
posit was special, and not general. It 
2 



was made for the benefit of the particu- 
lar check holders. The bank received 
it as such. It is enough to say that the 
contract of deposit was made for the 
benefit of third parties, and that such 
third parties were entitled to avail them- 
selves of it. If the bank itself had 
been a creditor of the depositor, it could 
not have' applied such deposit upon its 
own claim. We see no reason for hold- 
ing that the right of a garnishing 
creditor could rise any higher than that 
of the bank itself if it were a creditor. 
The appellee relies upon the negotiable 
instruments act, which provides that “a 
check of itself does not operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds to 
the credit of the drawer with the bank, 
and the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless and until it accepts or certifies 
the check/' (Code Supplement, 3060a- 
189.) This section does not cover the 
situation here presented. The inter- 
vener is not relying upon the “check of 
itself." He bases his claim, not only 
upon the check, but upon the further 
fact that a special deposit was made to 
meet this very check after the issuance 
thereof. The bank, having received 
the deposit for such specific purpose, 
was bound by the conditions imposed. 

The recent case of Smith vs. San- 
born State Bank, 147 Iowa, 640, pre- 
sents a situation where a depositor 
made a special deposit to his own credit 
for the purpose of checking thereon in 
payment certain contemplated hospital 
expenses for the benefit of his wife. 
The bank as a creditor of depositor ap- 
plied the deposit upon the past-due note 
of the depositor. We held that such ap- 
plication was a breach of the contract 
and a misappropriation of the fund. 
Somewhat in point also are the cases 
of What Cheer Savings Bank vs. Mow- 
ery, 149 Iowa, 114; also, Hove vs. 
Stanhope State Bank, 138 Iowa, 39. 

We reach the conclusion that the de- 
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posit in question was special, and not 
general, and that it did not create the 
mere relation of debtor and creditor 
between the bank and the depositor in 
the ordinary sense, and that the right 
of the check holders, for whose benefit 
it was deposited, was superior to that 
of the garnishing creditor. 



FORGED INDORSEMENT 

INDORSEMENT BY IMPOSTOR WHEN 

BANK LIABLE. 

Appellate Court of Alabama, Nov. 11, 1911. 

KUS8ELL VS. NATIONAL BANK OF HART8ELLS. 

Where an impostor induces the drawer of 
a check to believe that he is in fact the 
person he claims to be, and is actually 
named in the check as the payee, then the 
drawer may not complain when the check 
is paid by the bank, if the check is actually 
indorsed by the impostor and he receives the 
money thereon. 

But this rule does not apply to a case 
where the impostor merely assumes to be 
the agent of the person named as the payee, 
and not the payee himself. 

TN this case the plaintiff had issued 
*■* a check for $640 to the order of 
Frank Framhold, in payment for land 
mentioned in a deed purporting to be 
made by a man of that name. It turned 
out that the owner never executed the 
deed and never indorsed the check, 
which had been paid by the drawee 
bank. 

DeGraffenried, «/. (omitting part 
of the opinion) : As a general rule, 

where a check is drawn, payable to the 
order of any actually existing person, 
if the order or indorsement of such 
payee is forged, payment by the bank 
on which it is drawn is not an acquit- 
tance. The depositor has directed pay- 
ment to be made in a certain manner; 
a payment made otherwise than accord- 
ing to his directions is no discharge of 
a bank’s obligation towards him. A 
check or bill, payable to order, is au- 
thority to the banker only to pay it to 
the payee, or to a person who becomes 
the holder by a genuine indorsement. 



(Morse on Banks and Banking, vol. 2 
[3d Ed.] § 474.) 

The appellee recognized the above 
rule, and it undertook to relieve itself 
of responsibility by claiming that ap- 
pellant, through his negligence, had en- 
abled the man who committed the for- 
gery to successfully perpetrate the 
fraud. It in no way undertook to show 
what, if any, diligence was exercised 
by either of the banks in Birmingham 
when they recenved the check to ascer- 
tain whether the payee had actually in- 
dorsed the check; and it showed, by its 
own evidence, that it paid the check 
without any investigation as to the gen- 
uineness of the signature of Frank 
Framhold as an indorser thereof, and 
that it paid it solely upon the guaranty 
as to prior indorsements by the banks 
in Birmingham. It exercised, when it 
paid the check, no diligence to ascertain 
whether Framhold’s signature on the 
back of the check was genuine, and it 
offered no evidence that the Birming- 
ham banks had done so. 

As was said by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, in the case of Judson Har- 
mon, Receiver, vs. Old Detroit Nation- 
al Bank, 133 Mich. 73: “In this case the 
defendant took no precautions before 
paying the warrant to ascertain the 
identity of the payee. It did not show 
that it paid the warrant to the payee 
named therein; it evidently relied upon 
the identification made by the bank in 
Denver, Colo., where the draft was 
cashed, and whether that bank took the 
requisite precaution or not we do not 
know. It would naturally excite sus- 
picion that a check drawn in Detroit, 
payable to a corporation in Chicago, 
on a bank in Detroit should be pre- 
sented to a bank in the distant city of 
Denver. 

“It was clearly the duty of the Den- 
ver bank to take proper means to assure 
itself that it was paid to the proper 
party; in other words, to take proper 
means to identify the payee. (2 Morse 
on Banks and Banking, § 466; Ellis vs. 
Ohio Life Ins. & T. Co., 4 Ohio St. 
628, 64 Am. Dec. 610.) 

“The court, in the case of Ellis vs. 
Ohio Life Ins. & T. Co., supra, said: 
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‘Where the negligence reaches beyond 
the holder, and necessarily affects the 
drawee, and consists of an omission to 
exercise some precaution, either by the 
argeement of the parties or the course 
of business devolved upon the holder, 
in relation to the genuineness of the 
paper, he cannot in negligent disregard 
of this duty retain the money obtained 
upon a forged instrument.* The negli- 
gence of the Denver bank is imputable 
to the defendant.** 

It is contended by appellee that, as 
there was a man by the name of Frank 
Framhold, the uncle of the owner of 
the land, who may have been living in 
Birmingham, and as he may have been 
the man who signed the alleged deed, 
and as he may have been the man who 
also signed his name on the back of 
the check, therefore there was evidence 
before the jury which authorized them 
to infer that the Birmingham banks re- 
ceived the check upon the genuine in- 
dorsement of Frank Framhold, the 
uncle, under a mistaken belief that he 
was the real payee of the check; and 
that therefore there was some evidence 
in the case upon which the appellee 
could predicate a defense on that 
ground. A signature, with intent to 
defraud, by another person by the same 
name as the person to whom a check is 
drawn is just as much a forgery as if 
the names were different. 

In this case an intimation by us of 
an opinion as to whether the accept- 
ance, by the banks in Birmingham, of 
the check in good faith from Frank 
Framhold, the uncle, and the payment 
of the money to him would or would 
not, under all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case, furnish appellee 
with a defense to the suit would be 
mere dictum. If Frank Framhold, the 
uncle, indorsed the check, he was guilty, 
under the undisputed evidence, of for- 
gery, and, as there is no evidence what- 
ever that he did indorse it, we cannot 
presume that he did so. The presump- 
tion of the law, on the contrary, is that 
he did not. 

There appears in a community occa- 
sionally an impostor — a person assum- 
ing the name of some other person, for 



the purpose of imposition or fraud. In 
such cases, the general rule seems to be 
that, where the impostor assumes to be, 
and by such assumption induces a 
drawer of a check to believe he is in 
fact, the person he claims to be, and 
is by the drawer of the check actually 
named as payee in the check, then the 
drawer of the check has no right to 
complain of the payment of the check 
by the bank upon which it is drawn, if 
it was actually indorsed by the impos- 
tor, and he received the money. 

But this rule does not apply ordi- 
narily to a case where the impostor 
merely assumes to be the agent of the 
person named as the payee, and not the 
payee himself; for, while the drawer, 
by delivering the check to such a per- 
son, may be regarded as vouching for 
him as the agent of the payee, he does 
not vouch for his right to indorse the 
payee’s name. (Judson Harmon, Re- 
ceiver, vs. Old Detroit National Bank, 
supra.) 

In the present case, there was no one, 
so far as the evidence discloses, in Bir- 
mingham or elsewhere who personated 
Frank Framhold. The evidence djes 
show that Claud Harris falsely repre- 
sented himself to be the agent of Frank 
Framhold, and that he, in person, or 
by the aid of some confederate, forged 
Frank Framhold’s signature on the 
back of the check. The fact that he, 
either in person or with the aid of a con- 
federate, also forged the same name to 
a deed does not, it seems to us, throw 
any light upon this case, or in any way 
help appellee. No banker who handled 
the check ever saw the signature to the 
deed, and it cannot be said that the sig- 
nature to the deed in any way caused 
the bankers, or any of them, to cash 
the check. 

We can see nothing in the facts of 
this case which takes it without the 
operation of the well-established rule 
that a banker on whom a check is drawn 
must ascertain, at his peril, the identity 
of the person named in it as payee; and 
we can see nothing from which a rea- 
sonable ‘conclusion can be drawn that 
any bank connected with this transac- 
tion was misled by an act of negligence 
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or other fault of appellant, justifying 
the mistake which was made in the pay- 
ment of the check. (Murphy vs. Met- 
ropolitan National Bank, 191 Mass. 
159, 77.) 



FORGED CHECKS 

NOTICE TO BANK NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW CONSTRUCTION OF. 

Court of Appeals of New York, January 
12, 1912. 

8HATTUCK V8. GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY. 

The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that no bank shall be liable to 
a depositor for the payment of a forged 
check, unless within one year after the 
return of the voucher such depositor shall 
notify the bank that the check was forged, 
is a general rule of substantive law and is 
available as a defense though not specially 
pleaded. 

r I 'HIS action was brought to recover 
from the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of New York the amount of a 
certain deposit made with it. Evidence 
was introduced which tended to show 
that some of the checks upon which the 
deposit was paid out had been forged. 

Werner, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : Although this view of the 

ruling referred to disposes of this ap- 
peal, there is one other question wdiich 
we deem it necessary to discuss for the 
guidance of counsel upon another trial, 
and that is whether the statute above 
quoted is one which affects the general 
rules of pleading or proof. Although 
no such question appears to have been 
raised at the trial, the learned justices 
of the Appellate Division regarded it 
as one of first importance upon w’hich 
they arrived at radically opposing con- 
clusions. Two of the justices thought 
that, by analogy to the statutes which 
require pleading and proof of notice 
of personal injuries in actions against 
municipal corporations, or under the 
employer's liability act (Consol. Laws 
1909, c. 31), the burden was upon the 
plaintiff to plead the statute and prove 
compliance with its provisions, as an 
essential part of his cause of action. 
They were also of thz opinion that, if 



it were necessary for the defendant to 
plead the statute as a defense, it had 
been sufficiently pleaded to be avail- 
able for that purpose. 

Three of the justices held to the view 
that the statute is one of defense, like 
the statute of limitations and the stat- 
ute of frauds, which must be pleaded 
by the defendant; but they differed as 
to whether the defendant had in fact 
pleaded it or not. One of the three 
held that the answer was insufficient in 
this respect, and the other two con- 
cluded that all the facts constituting 
the statutory defense were fully set 
forth. In respect of this last sugges- 
tion we have only to say that, if the 
statute were one which imposes upon 
all banks sued for the recovery of de- 
posits, the affirmative duty under all 
circumstances to allege its provisions 
when relied upon as a defense, we 
should concur in the view that the de- 
fendant bank had sufficiently pleaded 
the facts which were material to the 
question whether it was entitled to the 
protection of the statute or not. 

We think this statute is not one 
which regulates or limits any general 
rule of pleading or proof. It is a gen- 
eral public statute which need not be 
specially pleaded. (Shaw vs. Tobias, 
3 N. Y. 188.) It is unlike the statutes 
requiring notice to municipal corpora- 
tions or employers, of the time, place, 
nature, etc., of personal injuries as a 
preliminary to the right to maintain 
actions for damages. In such cases 
the right to bring an action depends 
upon the service of notice, and such 
service is an essential part of the cause 
of action which must be both pleaded 
and proved. 

There is also a manifest difference 
between the statute which we are con- 
sidering and the statute of frauds or 
the statute of limitations. For obvious 
reasons these latter statutes must be 
pleaded as defenses. They go to the 
remedy rather than the right, and if 
not pleaded are deemed waived. 

Upon first impression there is an ap- 
parent analogy between this section of 
the negotiable instruments law and a 
statute of limitations, but it quickly 
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fails in the light of analysis. This 
law does not limit the time within 
which a depositor may bring suit 
against a bank. It simply declares that 
unless a depositor, whose money has 
been paid out on a forged or raised 
check, shall within one year after the 
return to him of the voucher of each 
payment “notify the bank that the 
check so paid was forged or raised/' 
the bank shall not be liable. The de- 
positor still has the right to bring suit 
at any time within the period fixed by 
any general statute of limitations. He 
may sue on the very day of making his 
deposit, and yet take a year from the 
time when his vouchers are returned to 
him in which to serve the notice re- 
quired by the statute. If the vouchers 
are never returned to him, the statute 
has no application, for he is only com- 
pelled to serve the notice within one 
year after the return to him of the 
voucher of each payment upon which 
the bank relies. 

We regard this as one of those gen- 
eral statutes which promulgate rules of 
substantive law rather than of pleading 
or evidence. Such a statute need not 
be pleaded, and under it either party 
may prove any fact which may establish 
a cause of action or defense, if the 
pleadings are such as to permit it un- 
der the general rules. 



PROMISSORY NOTE 

STIPULATION FOR ATTORNEY'S FEE 

EFFECT OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW ON. 

Supreme Court of Ohio, December 15, 1911. 

MILLER ET AL VS. KYLE ET AL. 

Under the law of Ohio a stipulation in a 
promissory note for the payment of an at- 
torney’s fee, in case the note is not paid at 
maturity is void. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law does 
not validate such a stipulation, but merely 
prevents the provision from destroying the 
negotiable character of the paper. 

r I S HIS was a suit upon a note and 
mortgage for $15,000. In both 
the note and the mortgage there was a 



stipulation for the payment of attor- 
ney’s fees if the maker should default 
in the payment of the principal sum. 

Shauck, J . : Whether the courts be- 
low erred in adjudging that the plaint- 
iffs were not entitled to recover the fees 
of their counsel on the stipulation of 
the maker to be liable therefor, if de- 
fault should be made in payment of the 
principal and interest, is the only ques- 
tion presented by the record. 

In this State it has been firmly estab- 
lished, and long and constantly main- 
tained, that such contracts for the pay- 
ment of counsel fees upon default in 
payment of a debt will not be enforced. 
In State, for the Use of the Commis- 
sioners, vs. Taylor et al., 10 Ohio, 378, 
that conclusion was reached, and it was 
said that the enforcement of such con- 
tracts would result in evasions of the 
usury laws. The same conclusion was 
reached in Shelton et al vs. Gill et al., 
11 Ohio, 417; in Martin vs. Trustees, 
13 Ohio, 250, and in Leavans vs. Bank, 
50 Ohio St. 591. In all of these cases 
the contracts were denounced as con- 
trary to public policy. The conclusion 
is well sustained by the obvious ten- 
dency of such contracts to encourage 
suits. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs admit the 
authority of these cases and their ef- 
fect to establish the common-law rule 
of this State as contrary to the view 
upon which they insist, but they assert 
that that rule has now been abrogated 
by sections 8106 and 8107 of the Gen- 
eral Code, which were enacted as sec- 
tions 3171 and 3171a of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a law uniform with 
the laws of other States on negotiable 
instruments,” passed April 17, 1902. 
(95 O. L. 162). The former of these 
sections prescribes the requisites for a 
negotiable instrument, among which 
requisites is that the instrument “must 
contain an unconditional promise or or- 
der to pay a sum certain in money.” 
The latter relates to the required cer- 
tainty, and it provides that “the sum 
payable is a sum certain within the 



meaning of this chapter, although it is 
to be paid: * * * With costs of 

collection or an attorney's fee in case 
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payment shall not be made at maturi- 
ty/’ These sections will be at once 
recognized as a part of the negotiable 
instruments act recently enacted, with 
but slight differences, in many of the 
States. 

Counsel for the plaintiff assert with 
confidence, and no one seems to doubt, 
that the General Assembly may by leg- 
islative enactment change the common- 
law policy of the State with respect to 
a subject of the character of this. 

Proceeding with the contention that 
the Legislature of this State has exer- 
cised that power by enacting the sec- 
tions referred to, they call attention to 
the wide diversity of decisions in the 
different States respecting the validity 
of such stipulations for the payment of 
attorney fees, and suggest that if there 
had been no intention to change the 
law of this State upon that subject the 
fifth paragraph of section 8107 would 
have been omitted. 

A diversity of decision to which that 
paragraph has obvious reference was 
not with respect to the validity of stip- 
ulations for the payment of attorney 
fees, but whether the insertion of such 
a stipulation in an instrument destroyed 
its negotiable character. One writer 
on the subject of the act says: “The 

courts in the various States have been 
nearly evenly divided on the question 
of the negotiability of instruments with 
such provisions.” (Selover, pp. 59, 60.) 
We are not advised that any court of 
this State has ever been called upon to 
determine that question. But whether, 
by the common law of the State, a 
stipulation for the payment of attorney 
fees destroyed the negotiable character 
of an instrument in which it was incor- 
porated, or whether that question was 
undetermined, there was, in either case, 
an important purpose to be accom- 
plished by the fifth paragraph of the 
section, without assuming that it was 
intended to give validity to stipulations 
which were previously invalid. To pre- 
serve the negotiable character of an in- 
strument notwithstanding the incorpo- 
ration of a stipulation for the payment 
of attorney fees the language of the 
section is entirely appropriate. It con- 



tains no language indicative of an in- 
tention to change the rule of the com- 
mon law with respect to the validity of 
the stipulation. 

It is suggested that the General As- 
sembly must be presumed to know the 
common law of the State, and that 
every section of a statute should be re- 
garded as evincing an intention to 
change it. That would, indeed, be a 
novel rule of interpretation, and in the 
days of the codifier it would reach re- 
sults most confounding. Its imprac- 
ticability as a rule of interpretation 
will at once appear, if an attempt be 
made to apply it to the act of which 
these two sections form a part. That 
act has been in force in this State for 
more than nine years, and to the pres- 
ent time our attention has been called 
to but one respect in which it changes 
the common law of the State upon the 
subject of negotiable instruments. 

Quite different from the rule sug- 
gested is the rule which the wisdom of 
generations has established: That stat- 

utes in derogation of the common law 
shall not by construction receive a 
meaning beyond that of the terms 
which they employ. Certainly this 
does not mean that such statutes are to 
be construed in a spirit of hostility, 
but in its application to the present 
case it cannot mean less than that the 
legislative act, which contains language 
appropriate only to saving the negotia- 
ble character of instruments which con- 
tain stipulations for the payment of 
attorney fees, should not be construed 
to impart validity to such stipulations, 
notwithstanding an established rule of 
the common law to the contrary. 

It seems to be conclusive of this sub- 
ject that if, seeking uniformity upon a 
subject not suggested by the terms of 
the statute, we should adopt the view 
urged by counsel for the plaintiffs, the 
desired result would not be attained; 
for in some of the States there has 
been added to the clause which con- 
stitutes the fifth paragraph of section 
8107 in our statute the express pro- 
vision that it shall not be so construed 



is to give validity to stipulations for 
:he payment of attorney fees. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE 

PERSONAL LIABILITY OF MAKER WORDS 

OF DESCRIPTION. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, February 13, 1912. 

SCHUMACHER VS. DOI.AN. 

The maker of a note added to his signa- 
ture the words, “Pastor of S. Church’’; but 
there was nothing to show that he signed 
for or in behalf of any principal: Held, that 
under the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law he was personally liable. 

r I 'HE note in this ease was in the 
■*“ ordinary form, except that the 
maker, Renihan, added to his signature 
the words “Pastor of Saint Francis 
Church/* 

Deemer, J . (omitting part of the 



opinion) : Renihan added to his signa- 

ture the words “Pastor of Saint Fran- 
cis Church/* but the promise was per- 
sonal, and there is nothing to indicate 
that he signed in a representative ca- 
pacity. Code Supplement 1907, § 

3060a20, provides that: “When the in- 
strument contains or the person adds 
to his signature words indicating that 
he signs for or on behalf of the prin- 
cipal or in a representative capacity 
he is not liable on the instrument if he 
was duly authorized. But the mere ad- 
dition of the words describing as agent 
or filling a representative character 
without disclosing his principal does 
not exempt him from personal lia- 
bility.** 



NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 

[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 



INDORSEMENTS OBTAINED BY 
FRAUD 

PROMISSORY NOTES ACCOMMODATION 

INDORSEMENT WEAK MENTAL CONDI- 
TION OF INDORSER INABILITY TO AP- 
PRECIATE TRANSACTION KNOWLEDGE 

OF HOLDERS OF NOTES FRAUD AND 

UNDUE INFLUENCE OF MAKER OF 
NOTE8 COUNTERCLAIM MONEYS AP- 

PLIED BY BANK ON INDEBTEDNESS OF 
MAKER EVIDENCE. 

Bank of Ottawa vs. Bradfield (3 O. W. N r ., 
— 688 ). 

JUDGMENT (Sutherland, J.) : Ac- 
** tion for the balance due upon two 
promissory notes indorsed by the de- 
fendant for the accommodation of his 
son. The defendant was represented 
by a guardian ad litem appointed by 
the Court. In the statement of de- 
fense it was alleged that, if the de- 
fendant did at any time indorse the 
promissory notes sued on, he was, at 
the time he so indorsed, of unsound 
mind and incapable of making any con- 
tract or understanding the nature of 
what he was doing, as the plaintiff well 
knew. The defendant counterclaimed 
for moneys deposited by him with the 



plaintiffs, which he alleged was wrong- 
fully applied by the plaintiffs towards 
the payment of notes made by his son. 

The learned Judge, after setting out 
the facts at length, and referring to 
portions of the evidence, said that he 
had come to the conclusion, upon the 
evidence, that the defendant had been 
failing mentally for some years past, 
and had gradually become incapable of 
intelligentally appreciating business 
matters. It was fairly well established 
that, at all events after the death of 
another son in 1908, the defendant was 
not competent to understand a business 
transaction ; and the finding must be 
that anything the defendant did, in the 
way of signing or indorsing notes or 
renewals, consents or waivers, in con- 
nection with the notes in question, was 
done at times when his mental condi- 
tion was such that he could not under- 
stand or appreciate what he was doing 
or the liability he was incurring. It 
was charged on behalf of the defend- 
ant that Graham, the plaintiff’s man- 
ager, induced the defendant to sign or 
indorse the renewal note dated July 29, 
1909, for $2,437.45. 

The learned Judge said that he was 
satisfied from the evidence that Graham 
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had had opportunity before this of 
learning and that lie knew that the de- 
fendant was not in such a mental con- 
dition as to enable him to transact busi- 
ness or realize the liability he was in- 
curring. And it was equally clear, 
from the evidence, that, when the note 
dated November 25, 1909, for $2,500, 
was indorsed by the defendant, he was 
not mentally fit to do business or un- 
derstand the nature of the transaction. 
It was his son, H. H. Bradfield, who 
apparently induced him to indorse this 
note; and he did so knowing of his 
father’s incapacity; and the defend- 
ant’s indorsement of that note and his 
indorsement of its subsequent renewals 
down to the one now in question were 
obtained by the son by fraud and undue 
influence and in each case when the de- 
fendant was not competent to transact 
business or understand the liability he 
was incurring. Action dismissed with 
costs. 

As to the counterclaim, the learned 
Judge said that, in view of his deter- 
mination of the plaintiff’s rights 
against the defendant in connection 
with the notes in question, they had no 
authority or right to appropriate the 
sum of $2,774.69, deposited with them 
by the defendant, and apply it on the 
notes; and the defendant was entitled 
to judgment for that amount and in- 
terest against the plaintiffs. 

The defendant was also entitled to 
recover from the plaintiffs two sums of 
$623.10 and $552.45, obtained by the 
plaintiffs from the assignee of the 
son’s estate, with interest. The defend- 
ant also asked that a sum of $2,800 
withdrawn by the plaintiffs from the 
defendant’s account, without his au- 
thority, and applied in payment of a 
promissory note of the son, on or about 
May 9, 1908, should be repaid to him. 

As to this, the learned Judge said 
that, while he was not at all certain 
that the defendant was not, even then, 
so unfit to transact business as to ren- 
der it impossible for him, with any true 
appreciation of what he was doing, to 
consent to the withdrawal of his money 
to pay the note of another, the evi- 
dence was not so clear as to enable him 



to determine that satisfactorily. And 
so, as to this portion of the counter- 
claim, the defendant must fail. The 
defendant to have costs of the action 
and of the portions of the counterclaim 
upon which he succeeded; no costs to 
either party of the portion of the coun- 
terclaim upon which the defendant 
failed. 



NOTE OBTAINED BY FRAUD 



AB8ENCE OF CONSIDERATION SALE OF 

WORTHLESS 8HARES MISREPRESENTA- 
TIONS DEFENCE TO ACTION ON NOTE 

BY INDORSEES FOR VALUE INDORSE- 

MENT ON NOTE RESTRICTING NEGOTIA- 
BILITY NOTICE TO TRANSFEREES 

TRANSFEREES TAKING SUBJECT TO 
EQUITIES FOREIGN COMPANY LI- 

CENSE TO DO BUSINESS IN ONTARIO. 



Canadian Bank of Commerce v. Gillis (3 O. 

W. N., p. 646). 

This is an appeal from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Britton previously reported in 
The Bankers Magazine. The facts appear 
from the following short summary of the 
judgment. 



J UDGMENT (Boyd, C.; Latchford 
and Middleton, JJ .) : The judge- 
ment of the Court was delivered by 
Boyd, C. : 



The note sued on was taken by the 
International Snow Plough Manufac- 
turing Company upon the condition, 
written upon the back of the note, that 
it was to be held by Lett, the secretary 
of the company, till it was due. In 
breach of this, it was hypothecated to 
the plaintiffs’ bank, who must be af- 
fected with notice of the condition 
written upon the note; so that the posi- 
tion of the bank is that of holding the 
note subject to all the equities that 
might attach to it if taken when it was 
overdue. 

The position of the plaintiffs is, 
therefore, not superior to that of the 
payee; and, upon the evidence, it is 
clear that the note was obtained from 
the maker by means of a series of 
fraudulent misrepresentations of ma- 
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terial matters which effectually vitiated 
the transaction as between the original 
parties to the note. It would be a 
futile attempt for the Snow Plough Co. 
to seek the intervention of a Court to 
enforce payment from the deceived 
person, and the bank occupies, in the 
circumstances, no superior position; so 
that I would entirely agree in the judg- 



ment in appeal. It should be affirmed 
with costs. 

The foreign company licensed to do 
business in Ontario has not the same 
name as the company to whom this note 
was given, but it is not necessary to 
deal with the possible effect of that 
upon this transaction, taking the view 
we do of this appeal. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 



Queatiooa in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered In this department 



DEMAND FOR PAYMENT OF NOTE 
BY TELEPHONE— PRESENT- 
MENT IN PERSON 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 2, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sib: A makes his promissory note payable 
at his place of business, say, No. 100 Main 
street, in a town near here. On the day of 
maturity the note teller calls him up on 
the telephone, and tells him that the note 
is held by the bank. A says to the teller 
that he will not be able to pay the note, 
and that it would be useless for us to send 
a messenger out with the note. Must we 
go to the trouble and expense of doing a 
useless thing, in order to hold the indorser? 

Cashier. 

Answer: Both .under the Negotiable 

Instruments Law and under the rule 
which existed before that statute was 
adopted, presentment for payment is 
required in order to charge an indorser; 
and presentment must be made by ac- 
tual exhibition of the paper, or the de- 
mand must be accompanied by some 
clear indication that the instrument is 
at hand, ready to be delivered, and such 
must be the case. (Daniel on Negotia- 
ble Instruments, sec. 654.) For this 
reason the telephone conversation could 
not be regarded as a sufficient present- 
ment, even if demand of payment had 
been made in so many words. 

This question was considered by the 
Court of Appeals of New York in Gil- 
pin vs. Savage (201 N. Y. 167), where 
it was said: “The counsel for the re- 



spondent seeks to sustain the judgment 
below on two propositions: First , that 

a demand over the telephone on the 
maker, at the place specified in the note, 
is the same as a demand at that place 
by ordinary speech; second , that the 
possession of the note by the cashier 
was sufficient to make the demand a 
proper one. The truth of the first 
proposition as a general rule may be 
conceded; but the argument ignores the 
fact that a valid presentment, as hither- 
to pointed out, consists of something 
more than mere demand. It requires 
personal attendance at the place of de- 
mand with the note, in readiness to ex- 
hibit it if required and to receive pay- 
ment and surrender it if the debtor is 
willing to pay. 

“The counsel cites several cases in 
which it is said that the possession of 
the instrument by the person making 
the demand is sufficient although it is 
not actually exhibited. These state*- 
ments were entirely accurate when made 
before the general use of the telephone. 
When demaid is made by ordinary hu- 
man vocal power, unaided by mechani- 
cal device, it is plain that the person 
making the demand is necessarily pres- 
ent at the place at which the demand 
is made, and if the instrument is in his 
possession the presence of the instru- 
ment is equally clear. The statement, 
if now inaccurate, is so by the use of 
the telephone. If the theory on which 
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the decisions of the courts below have 
proceeded is to prevail, it is difficult to 
see why a valid presentment of a note 
payable in Buffalo might not be made 
over the telephone from New York, or 
if that is to be deemed too great a dis- 
tance, where shall the line between a 
sufficient and insufficient demand and 
presentment be drawn? Will a demand 
for payment of an instrument be good 
if made at Batavia and bad if made at 
Rochester ?” 



WAIVER OF PROTEST — DEMAND 
AND NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
WAIVED 

New York, April 1, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sirs We receive a note indorsed by S., 
who has written above his signature “pro- 
test waived.” The paper in this case not 



being a foreign bill of exchange, and pro- 
test not being essential, does the waiver ex- 
cuse demand and notice of dishonor? 

Note Teller. 

Answer: While in a strict and tech- 
nical sense the term protest, when used 
in reference to commercial paper, 
means only the formal declaration 
drawn up and signed by a notary, yet, 
in a popular sense, and as used among 
men of business, it includes all the steps 
necessary to charge an indorser, and in 
waiving protest an indorser is supposed 
to use it in this sense. (Coddington 
vs. Davis, 1 N. Y. 18). And in those 
States where the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law has been adopted, there is 
no longer any doubt on the subject, for 
the statute provides: “Where due no- 

tice of dishonor by non-acceptance has 
been given, notice of a subsequent dis- 
honor bv non-payment is not necessary, 
unless in the meantime the instrument 
has been accepted.” 



1 

TRUST COMPANIES I 

Conducted by Clay Herrick I i 



CORPORATIONS — AND SOULS 



OT the least encouraging of the 
signs of the times is the fact 
that while it has not been demonstrated 
that corporations have souls, there are 
some corporations which sometimes act 
as though they numbered such things 
among their assets, and a considerable 
number of corporations whose mana- 
gers have souls and insist upon being 
guided thereby. Doubtless the number 
of such is not startlingly great, but it 
is increasing. 

Standards of business ethics have 
been bettered very materially within 
the past decade. The notion that the 
sole concern of the executive force of 
the corporation is to make big earn- 
ings, — (of which some should be 
handed to stockholders to keep them 



satisfied) — without great regard for 
the ethics or the morality of the meth- 
ods, is on the wane. It is not yet in- 
visible, but it is fading. The awakened 
moral conscience of the people will 
bring that about. Some will ascend to 
the higher plane of business morality 
of their own volition; others will be 
pushed up and stand there as a matter 
of self-preservation. Just how soon 
the writer refuses to prophecy; but the 
event is coming. 

Among classes of corporations the 
trust company easily stands in the lead 
as regards the moral standards which 
prevail in the conduct of business. This 
remark of course applies to the trust 
company as an institution ; there are 
some exceptions, but most of them are 
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dead, and the others will be. The law 
of self-preservation must make the 
trust company honest and fair and 
just, even if there be no other forces 
working to that end. Growth in the 
business comes, other things being 
equal, in proportion to the reputation 
the company has for absolute integ- 
rity; and such a reputation cannot long 
be maintained without “delivering the 
goods.” The character that assures 
such a reputation may be the choice of 
the pride or the conscience of the man- 
agement; but in any event it is dictated 
by sound business judgment as well. 
The choice between a shady transaction 
with chance of big profits and a 
straight proposition with smaller but 
certain returns presents slight tempta- 
tion to the trust company official who 
can see beyond the end of his nose. 

Of the business of the trust depart- 
ment this is even more true than of 
the banking business. There are trust 
companies which have demonstrated 
their willingness and capacity to admin- 
ister trusts not only with ability and 
ordinary business honesty, but with 
absolute fairness and with a view to 



the personal interests of their clients. 
But the trust company as an institu- 
tion has yet to convince the people that 
it will put as much soul into such a 
trust as the guardianship of the estate 
of a minor, for example, as would the 
trusted family lawyer. It can do it; 
some companies are doing it; but the 
general public has yet to be persuaded. 
The man of large or small means who 
seeks to provide for his children after 
his death recognizes the ample financial 
responsibility of the trust company, 
and its honesty. But he wants to know 
more. He proposes to entrust some- 
thing more than a mere financial re- 
sponsibility, — a something whose ad- 
ministration will call for something 
higher than ordinary business ethics, — 
which will demand the exercise of soul 
qualities. There are trust companies 
which, through soulful management 
and the services of officials trained to 
and adapted to the work, meet these 
requirements. It remains for any com- 
pany which would build up this class 
of business to demonstrate its fitness 
by establishing a reputation as a “cor- 
poration with a soul.” 



TRUST COMPANIES IN COLORADO 



r J^ s HE trust companies of Colorado 
have been making steady growth 
during the past few years, and their 
total resources now exceed those of all 
the other State financial institutions 
combined. The report of the State 
Bank Commissioner, Emil W. Pfeiffer, 
as of February 20, 1912, shows the fol- 
lowing figures: 





Number of 


Total 




companies 


resources 


Trust companies.. 


.. . 21 


$2330,432 


State banks 


... 131 


15,242,937 


Private banks 


... 30 


3,416,521 


Savings banks 


8 


3,372,241 


Total 


... 290 


$45,322,132 



It will be noted that the average 
size of the trust companies is very 
much greater than that of the other in- 
stitutions, the average for trust compa- 
nies being $1,109,068; while the State 
banks average $116,358, the private 
banks $113,884, and the savings banks 
$421,530. 

As compared with the statements of 
February 5, 1909? the trust companies 
show an increase of over ninety-four 
per cent. — nearly double in the three 
years; the increase being from $11,- 
986,574 to $23,290,432. During the 
same period all the other State institu- 
tions increased from $20,128,110 to 
$22,031,700, or less than ten per cent. 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Eecher 



DRIVING OUT THE INVESTMENT SHARKS 

HOW TO SPREAD A GOSPEL OF FINANCIAL EDUCATION 
By Charles Moreau Harger 



TT is an old story. The widow left 
with a comfortable sum of life in- 
surance, more money than she has ever 
seen in her whole existence, seeks to 
place it where it will bring her the 
largest possible return. She is induced 
by a smooth-tongued promoter, or by 
the advice of a pseudo financier whom 
she trusts, to buy mining stocks, or 
shares in the Gold Brick Pancake 
Turner Company, guaranteed to pay 
twelve per cent, annually. 

Or it is the young man who has saved 
a few hundred dollars and is eager to 
get rich rapidly. He sees in a store 
window of his home town a model of 
an apparatus for preventing absolutely 
the collision of railway cars. It looks 
feasible; the railroads will all buy it; 
the stock will make him wealthy. The 
young man demonstrating it tells him 
some incidents: 

“A man came into the office of an 
advertising firm a few years ago, wear- 
ing shoes with steel soles. He had no 
money, but he had patented the idea. 
To-day he is worth $750,000. A bank- 
er out of a job, his family sick, ped- 
dled among his neighbors a soothing 
salve that had merit. Now his income 
is $60,000 a year, just from that one 
preparation. If you had bought a 
share of stock in certain big companies 
twenty years ago for a thousand dol- 
lars, your income now would be five 
thousand a year.” 

The young man thinks, “nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have” — and parts with 
his money. He and the widow find 
soon that they have nothing to show 
for their cash but gorgeously decorated 
certificates. 



Big Sums Annually Lost in Unsound 
Schemes. 

A recent estimate is that $77,000,000 
has been lost in the past year through 
investments in schemes that had no pos- 
sibility of paying legitimate dividends. 
These figures may be too high, but the 
frequency with which promoters are ar- 
rested and the increasing number of 
firms to which the Government denies 
the use of the mails mean that there is 
a constantly flowing stream of money 
from the hands of hard working people 
to those of rascals. 

The gullibility of the investors is 
past understanding. A magazine a few 
months ago published a burlesque story 
of a goose farm and demonstrated by 
the usual fake promoter's method that 
by the sale of goose oil, feathers, etc., 
the profits on $1,000 invested in the 
project would return $301,000 in three 
years. It received scores of letters in- 
quiring about the plan and asking 
where stock in the farm could be ob- 
tained. Its readers had actually be- 
lieved the thing possible. 



Legislative Attempts to Protect 
Investors. 



States try to protect these investors. 
Kansas last winter adopted a law re- 
quiring every salesman of stock to sub- 
mit his proposition to the Bank Com- 
missioner, who is authorized to make 
any inquiries he wishes and investigate 
the proposition. If satisfied that the 
scheme is worthy, he issues a license to 
sell the stock in Kansas. Of more than 
600 applications received since last 
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To Increase Principal and Income 

No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Elec trio Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and 1 b remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 

We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred 8tock of a large Gas and 
Electric Company This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 
received its 5 per cent, dividend. 

We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal ana Income. 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST . 

A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 30 Pine Street, New Yort 



May he has authorized less than fifty. 
The others were, in his opinion, with- 
out business basis. It is believed that 
this law has saved the people of Kansas, 
who have been liberal buyers of get- 
rich-quick stocks, tens of thousands of 
dollars. A similar law has been in- 
troduced in Massachusetts, and other 
States are considering protective plans 
that shall minimize the robbing of their 
citizens. 

Of course, this sort of legislation 
cannot control the mail order investing, 
by which millions of dollars are taken 
from those deceived through the glar- 
ing advertisements of companies prom- 
ising big dividends. That is the prov- 
ince of the Government and it has 
already accomplished much, though 
usually the rogues have reaped a har- 
vest before the postal authorities are 
informed of their practice. 

The awakening of the press and the 
refusal of many magazines and papers 
to allow fake investment schemes the 
use of their columns has gone a long 
way to protect the public, but other 
papers that go into the remoter homes 
frequently make no distinction and con- 
tinue the work of the spoilers. 

Training People to Become 
Investors. 

Now the schools are beginning to ask 
if it is not possible to educate in in- 
vesting. To be sure, every college of 



liberal arts, in its department of eco- 
nomics, has presumably taught the 
principles of business. But economics, 
as usually taught, is so largely theoreti- 
cal and bears so little relation to every- 
day affairs the student meets when he 
comes into business life, that it is 
doubtful if it proves a real protection 
against the actual temptations offered. 

A beginning has been made by some 
colleges in the direction of training for 
investing money. The School of Com- 
merce of Chicago, conducted under the 
economics department of Northwestern 
University, is a good example of what 
can be done. This school is attended 
by young men of the city, many of 
them actually engaged in business — 
bankers, clerks, brokers* assistants, and 
salesmen in wholesale and retail houses. 
Leading merchants and bankers of 
Chicago have made liberal gifts to the 
school, believing that it is worth while 
as a dispenser of the kind of education 
that will help its students to a better 
understanding of business. 

In brief, this is its course: Begin- 
ning with the origin and growth of 
corporations and the history of specu- 
lation and price movements, it takes up 
the security market. The stock ex- 
change, the bond house and industrial 
and financial price-making factors are 
studied. The legal considerations, or- 
ganization of companies, holding com- 
panies, etc., follow. Under the head of 
“financing a company” come discus- 
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sions of capital stock, mortgage bonds, 
collateral, trust and other bonds, pro- 
motion, underwriting, corporation ac- 
counts, dividend and surplus policies, 
inter-corporate relations, receiverships 
and reorganizations. The students are 
then instructed in the various forms of 
classified securities: financial compa- 
nies, transportation companies, public 
service companies, industrial and mer- 
cantile companies, land mortgages and 
bonds, oil, mining and plantation 
stocks, municipal bonds, Government 
and State bonds. The matter of pub- 
lic regulation of corporations — Federal, 
State and municipal — receives atten- 
tion, and the concluding series deals 
with the distribution of securities, pro- 
posed reforms affecting investments 
and variations of the interest rate. As 
a thesis each student selects one prom- 
inent corporation and studies all its 
financial and industrial features, in so 
far as he can obtain information, and 
makes a detailed and critical report. 

It is reasonable to suppose that when 
a young man has once had such an edu- 
cation he will be able to judge with 
some ability of a proposition placed be- 
fore him, and that when he has saved 
his first thousand dollars he will not 
fall prey to the first promoter who 
calls. Further, he will take to his home 
and to his community a fund of infor- 
mation that will enable him to give 
sound advice to those around hm. If 
every graduate of every college were 
thus equipped, there would soon be 
widely disseminated intelligent knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a good invest- 
ment. 

Plausible Schemes for Getting 
One's Money. 

The very plausibility with which the 
grafter comes to his victim makes it 
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difficult for even those with small sums 
to resist. For instance, out in the 
Southwest have been in operation so- 
called “investment” companies whose 
promise was to lend money, and on this 
basis they sought members. Each mem- 
ber was to pay five dollars a month, or 
some small sum, with the understanding 
that when he had made a few monthly 
payments he was to be privileged to 
borrow $500 or more at five per cept. 
This looked so inviting in a section 
where interest rates are high that hun- 
dreds were willing joiners. But the 
members were divided into “classes,” 
and when a few hundred dollars had 
been accumulated, there was always a 
loan made that took up the funds. As 
practically every contributor was a 
prospective borrower, applications were 
filed to be filled in turn. But somehow 
the turns did not come and, discour- 
aged, the members failed to continue 
payments and dropped out, the officers 
taking all payments made as forfeit- 
ures. 

Several of these companies have been 
closed by State and Federal authori- 
ties, but others flourish, and the mem- 
bers who pay in their monthly accumu- 
lations in the hope of later borrowing 
it all, and much more, are generally 
disappointed. Generally — for occa- 
sionally a loan is made and the letter 
acknowledging the transaction is dis- 
tributed in fac simile to induce other 
investors to pay in their money. A 
Bank Commissioner who was enter- 
tained for a week by the officers of one 
of these companies while he was mak- 
ing an examination preliminary to con- 
sideration of a permit to enter his 
State, found that the officers had re- 
ceived over $200,000 from forfeitures 
alone. He refused the permit, and soon 
after the Federal authorities closed the 
offices. 
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Schemes of this kind probably cause 
more financial distress than the mining 
and oil company investments, because 
they take money from those who can 
least afford to spare it. Nor do the 
victims invest because of an avaricious 
desire to obtain big dividends, as is 
usually the case with speculative invest- 
ments. They are seeking what seems a 
plain path to obtaining funds to meet 
pressing needs. 

Country Bankers Doing Good Edu- 
cational Work. 

The country banker is exerting a 
good influence in advising his custom- 
ers on investments. Scattered through 
the agricultural States are thousands 
of small banks, some States having a 
bank for every 1,200 population, one to 
every 250 families. Too often the 
banker is ignored by the investor, but 
the banker is warranted in extending 
his advice when he knows from the 
bank’s transactions that the money is 
going into risky investments. 

Sometimes the amounts obtained in- 
dividually are small, and so prosecution 
does not follow. An energetic young 
man stood on a dry-goods box on the 
street of a western village last sum- 
mer and, after an enthusiastic talk 
about a new town being started in 
Oklahoma, gave away certificates of 
ownership to fifty lots, “just to intro- 
duce the people of this community to 
the great coming business center.” In 
a few days came the deeds — a little fee 
of $4.75 being collected for filing. The 
“town” was located twenty miles from 



a railroad, on top of a bare height of 
the Ozark foothills and was worth per- 
haps a dollar an acre. Town after 
town was visited and the same liberal 
reward for an afternoon’s work secured 
from each until someone had fore- 
thought enough to consult his banker. 
A telegram and its reply put a stop to 
the profitable transaction. 

Heavy Losses of the Farmers. 

The promoters watch closely the tide 
of prosperity. The era of farmers’ 
profits during the past few years has 
made that class a favorite one for the 
man with a scheme and, despite the 
proverbial acumen of the farmer in 
money matters, a great harvest has 
been gathered. Scarcely a community 
in the agricultural States has escaped, 
and sums running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are cited by the 
bankers as representing the amount 
wasted by those who toiled through 
long years to earn a little surplus for 
a rainy day. Mortgaged farms even 
have been a part of the wreckage. 

Education in the Qualities of 
Sound Investments. 

If along with the efforts of the au- 
thorities and the press there shall go 
an intelligent and practical education 
of the next generation of business men 
and home makers in the real qualities 
of a sound investment, it ought to less- 
en the profits of the grafting gentry. 
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It is too much to hope, probably, that 
we shall ever be able completely to ban- 
ish the rogues who trade on the specu- 



lative tendency of mankind, but their 
way ought to be made as difficult as 
possible. 



CANADA’S ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENTS ^ 1 



By H. M. P. Eckardt 



r I V HE investment world is beginning 
■“* to recognize that Canada now 
presents as attractive a field as exists 
anywhere on the globe. The Dominion 
possesses immense natural resources — 
agricultural lands, minerals, forests, 
water-powers, fisheries, etc. — the devel- 
opment of which in many cases may be 
said to have just begun. Canadians 
are fond of explaining that the pro- 
gress and growth of their country in 
the twentieth century will resemble the 
growth achieved by the United States 
in the nineteenth century. And it ap- 
pears that this conclusion is reached by 
means of reasonable deductions. A 
hundred years ago war prevailed on 
this continent; and Europe was also 
troubled and exhausted by the Napole- 
onic wars. Europe was the one source 
whence population and capital, so 
greatly needed by the new American 
republic, might be secured. In that re- 
spect Canada, at the outset of the twen- 
tieth century, is in better position. She 
has Europe to draw upon — not a deves- 
tated Europe, but a rich and overflow- 
ing Europe, which has been at peace 
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for years. And in addition Canada is 
drawing heavily upon the great coun- 
try with population over 90,000,000, 
which lies immediately to the south of 
her. 

Attracting Settlers and Capital. 

Another point to bear in mind is the 
excellence of the Dominion’s organiza- 
tion for attracting desirable settlers, 
and the effective methods used in at- 
tracting capital. In particular does 
the legislative attitude towards capital 
serve to bring an immense volume of 
funds into the country. The Dominion 
and provincial legislatures have pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the country’s 
progress and prosperity are promoted 
by encouraging capital to make its 
home in Canada. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment might have procured large 
sums for its treasury through forcing 
its bonds upon the banks and through 
appropriating to itself the exclusive 
right of issuing notes to serve as cur- 
rency. But it elected instead to bor- 
row in London at market rates for its 
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requirements; thus the funds of the 
banks were left available for the pur- 
poses of the farmers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers and other borrowers, and 
the transfer of the proceeds of the suc- 
cessive London loans represented the 
addition of many millions to the Do- 
minion’s stock of cash capital. The 
provincial governments in the main 
have followed the same policy. They 
have borrowed in England, bringing 
fresh money into the country in pref- 
erence to trying to force in various 
ways the funds of the home banks. The 
general aim of the legislatures has 
been to foster and encourage the build- 
ing of railways, the development of 
mines and industries, and the invest- 
ment of capital. These considerations 
make it appear that Canada’s general 
development will proceed with rapidity 
and consistency in the ensuing decades. 
And it follows apparently that judi- 
cious and careful investment in sound 
Canadian securities at the present time 
or on suitable occasions in the near 
future should give good results. 

I recognize that many people in the 
United States consider that the Domin- 
ion is at present riding the crest of a 
boom, and that the purchase of Cana- 
dian securities at prices now prevailing 
would entail especial danger upon the 
purchasers. It is true that risk exists. 
But probably critics outside the Do- 
minion exaggerate its importance. It 
should be remembered that the two 
principal underlying factors making 
for the continuation of Canadian pros- 
perity are the influx of population and 
of new capital. The immigration move- 
ment has shown remarkable steadiness; 
and it is not likely to wane while those 
millions of acres of cheap lands are 



available in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
And with reference to the degree of 
permanence possessed by the movement 
of capital it can be said that the prin- 
cipal Canadian borrowers can secure 
funds from the European markets in 
large volume in any season in which 
conditions are normal. The principal 
borrowers are the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, the large cities, 
the railways, the more important indus- 
trial corporations, and the utility com- 
panies. It is worth noting too that 
Canada has been drawing some capital 
from other nations than Great Britain 
and the United States. In his “Capi- 
tal Investments in Canada,” Fred W. 
Field places the British investments in 
Canada during the six years, 1905-1911 
at $890,805,626; he estimates the to- 
tal United States investments in the 
Dominion at $417,143,221; the French 
investments at $70,750,000; the Bel- 
gian at $11,675,000; the German at 
$30,725,000; the Dutch at $11,000,000. 

Strength of the Banking System. 



In considering the possibility of a 
collapsing boom the strength of the 
banking system should also be borne in 
mind. The banking and financial deal- 
ings in those western towns and cities 
wherein speculative activity is so great 
are not in the hands of local officials 
imbued or infected with the speculative 
sentiment; they are controlled by pro- 
fessional bankers domiciled more than 
a thousand miles distant from the area 
of the especial activity. One of the 
foremost London bankers on returning 
from a visit to Canada told his fellows 
that in his opinion the Canadian bank- 
ers were quite as well grounded as the 
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English bankers in principles and in 
knowledge of their profession. Another 
well known banking expert — Sir Ed- 
mund Walker — recently declared with 
reference to Canada that there was 
probably no country in the world where 
the bankers had a better or fuller 
knowledge of the affairs and position 
of their borrowers. 

It may be assumed that the banking 
machinery of Canada will act swiftly 
and efficiently, in the event of a crisis, 
to prevent a collapse of credit. No 
central bank is needed ; the bankers are 
trained to rely upon themselves and 
they have perfected the organization 
required for ensuring co-operative ac- 
tion. 

Government and Municipal Bonds. 

We may now proceed to consider the 
various kinds of Canadian securities 
which might have attractions for 
American investors. 

Taking first the bonds issued by the 
government of the Dominion and bv 
the provinces, it will be remembered of 
course that the security is of a high 
grade and therefore the rate of return 
on the investment is not large. Since 
1907 the Federal Government has is- 
sued loans in London as follows: In 

February, 1908, £3,000,000, 3y 2 per 
cent, stock at par; in June, 1908, £5,- 
000,000, 3% P er cent, at par; in Oc- 
tober, 1908, £5,000,000, 3^2 P er cent, 
at par; in January, 1909, £6,000,000, 
8% per cent, at 99*4 ; in July, 1909, 
£6,500,000, sy 2 per cent, at 98y 2 ; in 
January, 1910, £4,000,000, Sy 2 per 
cent, at 99, and in May, 1910, £5,000,- 
000, 3^2 per cent, at 99 1 /2- As men- 
tioned above, the government has not 
considered it advisable to exploit or de- 
velop the home market for its bonds, 
believing it better to make its succes- 
sive issues result in transferring blocks 



of new capital to the Dominion. The 
bonds are issued in pounds sterling 
and are payable in London. The re- 
turn on an investment in Dominion 
bonds would be in the neighborhood of 
sy 2 or 8% P er cent. On investments 
in Provincial Government bonds four 
per cent, or better may be secured. 
The provinces also usually make use 
of the London market, but in some 
cases loans have been placed in the 
Dominion and in New York city. The 
bonds of all Canadian provinces are 
regarded as absolutely safe. 

With reference to municipal bonds 
the market is partly in England and 
partly in Canada. Of the total issues 
London may take two-thirds and the 
Canadian market one-third. The larger 
cities find it more advantageous to issue 
in London. The return on an invest- 
ent in the bonds of one of these cities, 
according to present quotations, would 
range from four per cent, to 4 y 2 . 
Bonds and debentures issued by small- 
er cities and towns command a slightly 
higher rate. There is a very strong de- 
mand especially from the new towns in 
Western Canada. In some cases five 
and 5y 2 per cent, may be obtained on 
western municipal bonds and deben- 
tures. The Canadian municipals are 
highly regarded. Banks, insurance 
companies and trust companies are 
heavy investors. Usually the issue of 
bonds is safeguarded by provincial 
legislation and the government of each 
province interests itself in seeing that 
the municipalities within its jurisdiction 
faithfully discharge their obligations 
to bond and debenture holders. De- 
fault of interest or principal on its 
bonds or debentures by a Canadian 
municipal^ is extremely rare; and the 
Canadian investment public regards 
municipal bonds as among the safest of 
securities. 
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Railway Securities. 

There are but three steam railway 
companies in Canada issuing securities 
on a large scale. They are the Cana- 
dian Pacific* Grand Trunk and Cana- 
dian Northern. Outside of these three 
systems* excluding the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s Intercolonial Railway, which 
connects Montreal with the Maritime 
Provinces, and the National Transcon- 
tinental* the railways are merely of 
local or sectional importance. With ref- 
erence to the security issues of the three 
important railways the situation is pe- 
culiar. The Canadian Pacific, on June 
30, 1911, the end of its fiscal year, had 
outstanding $418*586,761 in bonds and 
stock. Of this amount only $38,648,- 
633 represented mortgage bonds. These 
bonds were issued years ago; and the 
company does not now have recourse to 
bond issues as a means of procuring 
new capital. It secures a considerable 
proportion of the funds required by it 
through the issue of preference stock 
and consolidated debenture stock. At 
June 30 last the preference stock out- 
standing amounted to $57,076,665, and 
the consolidated debenture stock to 
$142*861*462. These are both four per 
cent, stocks and London has taken the 
whole of the issues. Even during the 
unsettlement following the last panic 
the C. P. R. was able to sell these 
stocks in London at par, and the Eng- 
lish market apparently stands ready to 
take such further issues as the com- 
pany may elect to make. So the com- 
mon stock, which amounted to $180,- 
000,000 on June 30, and which will be 
increased to $198,000,000 when the re- 
cent issue is fully paid, represents the 
only Canadian Pacific security avail- 
able in large quantities for investors on 
this side of the Atlantic; and a major- 
ity even of that is held in Europe. It 



appears that approximately sixty-five 
per cent, is held in Great Britain and 
fifteen per cent, on the Continent of 
Europe. The remaining twenty per cent, 
is said to be about evenly divided be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
Throughout the Dominion this stock is 
regarded as a desirable investment. 
At the present market price the net 
yield is slightly over 4*4 per cent., but 
the valuable rights pertaining to the 
issues of new common stock make the 
average yield over a term of years con- 
siderably higher than that. 

The securities of the Grand Trunk 
and Grand Trunk Pacific are practi- 
cally all held in Great Britain; the 
same applies to the Canadian Northern 
securities. Mr. Field quotes in his 
book the officials of these two railways 
as stating that from seventy-five to 
ninety per cent, of the shareholders of 
the Grand Trunk and ninety-eight per 
cent, of the holders of Canadian Noith- 
ern securities are residents of Great 
Britain. 

Bank Stocks. 

The stocks of the well established 
chartered banks are in high favor 
among the better informed investors. 
The double liability on bank shares 
serves to deter some investors from 
purchasing, but in the cases of the 
stronger banks this risk is practically 
eliminated by the large surpluses or re- 
serve funds they have accumulated. 
More than half of the banks have re- 
serve funds in excess of seventy-five 
per cent, of their respective capitals; 
and there is no instance in Canadian 
banking history of failure of a bank 
having a reserve fund of anywhere near 
seventy-five per cent, of its capital. The 
important banks are steadily increas- 
ing their resources and power. In the 
last thirteen years no reduction of div- 
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idend has occurred among them. The 
tendency of the dividends is steadily 
upwards. The actual amount of divi- 
dends paid by all Canadian chartered 
banks represented 7.88 per cent, on 
their average paid capital in 1908. In 
1904 the percentage was 8.01 ; in 1906, 
8.20; in 1907, 8.56; in 1908, 8.74; in 
1909, 8.88; in 1910, 9-19, and in 1911, 
9-82. It should be remembered too 
that in character and conservatism of 
their management the best Canadian 
banks are probably not surpassed even 
in Europe. In no recent year have 
they paid more than sixty-three per 
cent, of their ordinary earnings in div- 
idends. An investment in the stock of 
one of the well established banks 
would net at the outset from 4% to 5 Vo 
per cent.; and the investor might feel 
reasonably certain that his net return 
would increase steadily. In five or six 
years it might be eight per cent., or 
more, with excellent prospects of fur- 
ther increase. Of course the element 
of risk is more pronounced in the case 
of new banks and in the case of banks 
which have not yet succeeded in ac- 
cumulating large surpluses. 

Street Railways, Power Companies 
and Industrials. 

Three electric street railways figure 
conspicuously in the dealings on the 
Canadian exchanges — Montreal Tram- 
ways, Toronto Railway, and Winni- 
peg Electric. Toronto Railway yields 
about 5% ; Winnipeg Electric yields 
4 V£; Montreal Tramways is a recent 
consolidation, the earning power of the 
stock of which is not yet demonstrated. 

The securities of the Canadian *n- 
dustrials cover a wide range of attrac- 
tive possibilities. Canada is making 



tremendous strides in industrial devel- 
opment; and as she is exceptionally 
rich in water powers and raw material, 
it seems certain that continued acces- 
sions of population and capital will 
produce a further important industrial 
expansion in the next decade. If so, 
it appears that industrial investments, 
carefully and discriminntely made, 
should yield very satisfactory results. 

In considering industrial investments 
it is necessary to take account of the 
Canadian customs tariff. Although it 
does not at present appear to be in 
danger of abolition or drastic rcduc 
tion, the outside investor will neverthe- 
less be well advised if he gives his at- 
tention rather exclusively to those cor- 
porations which could apparently with 
ease pay the interest on their bonds 
and maintain their earning power even 
if all Government favors of this kind 
were withdrawn. In the opiniou of 
good judges there are happily a con- 
siderable number of these. Industrial 
bonds regarded as sound can be pro- 
cured in Canada to yield six per cent. 
The demand for money for purposes c.f 
enlargement of plants and building 
and equipping new plants is exceeding- 
ly keen; and companies about whose 
position the financial community enter- 
tains no doubts issue bonds bearing that 
rate of interest. 

Pulp and paper companies a ti de- 
veloping rapidly at present, and as they 
have great natural advantages, their de- 
velopment should continue. The Lau- 
rentide Paper Company is a striking 
illustration of the prosperity of this in- 
dustry. The iron and steel manufactur- 
ing companies are also well established. 
The more prominent concerns making 
public issue of securities are Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co., Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 



pany. 

The flour-milling industry also is 
well developed and indigenous t > the 
country. The two old established com- 
panies are Ogilvi’s Flour Mills Com- 
pany and Lake of the Woods Milling 



Company. 
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In the textile industry the Dominion 
Textile Co. is the largest enterprise. 

There are numerous ether industries 
well developed — cement i ompanies, 

among which the Canada Cement Com- 
pany has the leading position; cycle 
and motor companies, electrical works, 



carriage factories, canning companies, 
agricultural implement companies, etc. 

Of course, in investing in industrial 
securities the advice of bankers or of 
honorable financial experts should be 
sought. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to April 19, 1912.] 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 
(Guaranteeing company In parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 



Albany A Susquehanna (D. & H'.)..278 290 

Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 

Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).176 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 106 109 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 90 96 

Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 214 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 220 223 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 296 800 

Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 160 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 160 166 

Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 130 140 

Catawlssa R. R. (Phlla. & Read.) 

Catawlssa R. R. 2d pfd 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.LAW.) .206 216 

Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St Ry.) 



Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R) 130 140 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..165 169 

Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 96 99 

Columbus & Xenia 206 208 

Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.).. 100 110 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) 166 162 

Concord A Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 ... 

Conn. & Passumpslc (B. A L.) 189 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 270 

Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 

Delaware A Bound B. (Phlla.&R.) .190 196 

Detroit, Hillsdale & 8. W. (L. S. A 

jyj gj ( ^ ,,,,,,,,, 92 97 

East Pa. (Phil a.’ & Reading) !!!!!’. 125 135 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.).200 
Elmira A Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 152 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. A S.) 200 230 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 132 142 

Ft. Wayne A Jackson pfd. (L. S. A 

M. S.) 128 133 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West Union)... 110 116 

Forty-second St A G. St R. R. 

(Met St. Ry.) 200 230 

Georgia R. R. A Bk. Co. (L. A N. 

A. C. L.) 262 268 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 116 120 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 112 118 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 

Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U. ).... 90 104 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.) 92 97 

Jackson. Lana & Saginaw (M. C.).. 81 86 

Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 150 165 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

A S.) 130 140 

Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M.. pfd. (St. 

L. & S. F.) 77 80 

K. C.. St L ft C. pfd. (Chic. A AU105 130 

Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. A N. 

Ind.) 420 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 210 212 

Louisiana A Mo. Rlv. (Chic. A Atl.)125 150 



Bid. Asked. 

Mobile A Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 



Ry.) 65 76 

Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 80 87 

Morris A Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).170 174 

Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) 182 190 

N. Y., Brooklyn A Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 120 

N. Y. A Harlem (N. Y. Central) 350 362 

N. Y. L. A Western (D. L. A W.).118 123 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St Ry. Co.) 140 190 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 163 167 



North Pennsylvania (Phlla. A Ft).. 193 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 92 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...110 112 

Nor. A Wor. pfd. (N.Y..N.H.&H.) . . 210 

Old Colony (N. Y.. N. H. A H.) 188 191 

Oswego & Syracuse (D L. A W. )..205 220 

Pacific A Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 70 

Peoria A Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P.) . .170 180 

Pitts. B. A L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 65 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne A Chic. (Pa.R.R.).165 169 

Pitta, Ft. Wayne A Chic, special 

(Pa. R. R.) 150 165 

Pitts., McKeesport, McWport & Y. 

(P. A L. E. M. SO 127 132 

Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 

H. & H.) 270 

Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. A H.)..186 195 

Rome, Watertown A O. (N.Y.Cen.) .126 130 

Saratoga A Schenectady (D. A H.).160 
Second Av. St R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U. ).... 90 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met S. R. Co.).. 120 130 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.).110 112 

Troy A Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)... 160 170 

Twenty-third St R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 122 

Utica, Chen. A Susq. (D. L. A W.) .140 143 

United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.) .238 242 

Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 122 

Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. A W.) 162 170 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice. Jr.. & Co.. Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities. 33 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 208 224 

American Brass 127 129 

American Chicle Com 224 229 

American Chicle Pfd 104 108 

American Coal Products Com 97 98 *£ 

American Express 220 225 

Babcock & Wilcox 100^ 102 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 124 126 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 108 H llOtfc 

Bush Terminal 80 90 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 187 195 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 115 118 

Del.. Lack. & Western Coal 365 375 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 170 180 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 90ex 94er 
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Bid. Asked. 

E. W. Bliss Com 75 85 

E. W. Bliss Pfil 120 130 

Hall Signal Com 10 15 

Hudson Companies Pfd 55 65 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 18 21 

International Nickel Com 290 300 

International Nickel Pfd 105 %ex 107% 

International Silver Pfd 125 130 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 129 132 

Otis Elevator Com 75 79 

Otis Elevator Pfd .* 99 101 

Penn Water & Power 64 68 

Phelps, Dodgr* & Co 222 232 

Pope Mfg. Com 35 40 

Pope Mfg. Pfd 73 77 

Producers Oil 90 ... 

Royal Baking Powder Com 195 205 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 109 110 >4 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd 104 108 



Bid. Asked. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting 118 tl9% 

Sen Sen Chiclet 118 124 

Singer Manufacturing 288 293 

Standard Coupler Com 34 37 

Texas & Pacific Coal 97 102 

Thompson-Starrett Com 125 135 

Thompson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.).155 160 

Thompson-Starrett Pfd 105 112 

IT. S. Express 96 100 

U. S. Motor Com 9 10% 

U. S. Motor Pfd 39 

Union Typewriter Com. . 40 43 

Union Typewriter 1st Pfd 107 109 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd 104 106 

Virginian Railway 17 20 

Wells Fargo Express 144 % 147 

Western Pacific 11% 13% 

Western Power Com 33 36 

Western Power Pfd 60 62 



FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 



EUROPEAN 



INTERESTING FIGURES 

S OME figures from the balance-sheets of 
the join stock and private banks of 
London, for the half year ending De- 
cember 31, 1911, are worthy of attention: 



the Act of Union, England, Ireland and 
Scotland are united in one Parliament, there 
being no distinction between Imperial Eng- 
lish, Scotch or Irish affairs. Parliament is 
sovereign over all. Continuing, he claims 
Home Rule demands fiscal separation and 



Bank. 

London County and Westminster 

National 

London City and Midland 

Union of London & Smiths 

London and Southwestern 

London and Provincial 

Martin’s 



Paid-Up 

Capital. 

£ 3 , 1500 . €00 

1 . 500.000 
3 . 989,237 
3 , 554,785 
1,000,000 

1 . 800.000 
500.000 



Reserve 

Fund. 



£ 4 , 000,000 

€10,000 

3 , 390,313 

1 . 150.000 

1 , 000,000 

1 . 500.000 
165,000 



Total 

Deposits 

and 

Acceptances. 

£ 88 , 066.047 

14 , 963,377 

83 , 744.878 

48 , 916,307 

19 , 150,406 

17 . 459,928 

3 , 825,217 



HOME RULE — ITS FINANCIAL 
ASPECTS 

T HE London “Financial Review of Re- 
views” has in its March issue an in- 
teresting article by Arthur Warren 
Samuels, on “Home Rule — Its Financial 
Aspects,” summarizing the home rule policy 
of Mr. Redmond for “purely Irish affairs” 
as shattering the financial system of the 
Union. Briefly, the points claimed by Mr. 
Samuels include these arguments. The tax- 
payers of England and Scotland are, under 
Horae Rule, to finance Ireland but not in- 
terfere in Ireland; Ireland is to interfere in 
England and Scotland, but she cannot and 
will not give anything to finance the Empire; 
that the Nationalists of Ireland demand 
fiscal autonomy under Home Rule and in 
addition this autonomy shall be accompa- 
nied by lavish grants from England. Under 



British subvention of separation, the abol- 
ishment of the common exchequer and the 
consolidated fund. England is to part with 
all control, is to save Ireland from bank- 
ruptcy and pay for the creation of immeas- 
urable constitutional and financial dangers 
at her very doors. 

In concluding, Mr. Samuels predicts I,ord 
MacDonnell’s scheme of Home Rule without 
control by Ireland of her finances will not 
be accepted by Nationalists in Ireland. 



LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK 

T HE directors of the London and Pro- 
vincial Bank recently announced the 
issuing of 40,000 new shares at £10 
each, upon which £5 would he called up. 
As the present £5 paid shares stand at £21 
the new issue will he made at a consider- 
able premium, but so far no statement has 
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been made on this point. This issue will 
bring up the subscribed capital of the bank 
to £1,000,000, and, of course, a much larger 
addition should be made to the reserve than 
to the amount of paid-up capital. Being 
ten or eleven years since the capital of the 
bank was increased, the enlarging business 
demanded an addition. The customers’ bal- 
ances have grown from £11,810,000 to about 
£17,459,000, and with such important 
growth it is always wise to increase the 
stake of the shareholders in the undertaking. 
It was decided to deduct income tax from 
dividends because it should be borne by 
the individual, is more equitable, large and 
small shareholders deriving the same benefit, 
and because shareholders should themselves 
take the responsibility of it. 



RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL PROGRESS 

A MARK of Russian commercial progress 
l is shown in the establishment of two 
new banks, one in St. Petersburg, to 
be called the St. Petersburg Commercial 
(Torgowy) Bank, and the other in Mos- 
cow, to be known as the Moscow Private 
Commercial Bank. The share capital of 
the former institution will be 5,000,000 
roubles. The latter institution will take 
over the existing Moscow branch of the St. 
Petersburg Private Commercial Bank, 
which thereafter intends to strengthen its 
position by increasing its capital by 20,- 
000,000 roubles. 



WAR SCARES EFFECT ON GER- 
MAN BANKS 

G ERMAN banking, while suffering no 
consequential loss, was seriously in- 
convenienced by the recent war 
scare. The withdrawal by the French atid 
other foreign banks of immense sums em- 
ployed in financing German trade because 
of this fear, caused heavy drains on the 
New York banks, which prevented the worst 
results of the panic. 

A remarkable proof of the immense in- 
crease in wealth and of the ability with 
which German trade is being conducted is 
shown by its haring the power to repay the 



immense sums drawn, estimated by persons 
of position at between thirty and forty mil- 
lions of sterling. 



AFRICA 

THE RECENT SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANK AMALGAMATION 

T HE recent amalgamation of two im- 
portant South African banks, the 
National Bank of South Africa and 
the Bank of Africa, makes the second in- 
stitution that more nearly approaches the 
size of South Africa’s standard. It has 
taken some ingenuity and judgment to 
bring the constitutions and balance-sheets 
of tne two institutions into line, but the 
successful accomplishment has renewed 
confidence in the newly-formed institution 
and caused the shares to rise additionally. 

A comparison of this bank with its near- 
est competitor, the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, is interesting in view of the fact 
that these two institutions practically con- 
trol the business of South Africa. The 
Standard Bank has a paid-up capital of 
£1,548,525, as compared with £2,350,000 of 
the National and Bank of Africa. It has 
£4,645,575 uncalled liability while the Na- 
tional and Bank of Africa have none. The 
reserves of the latter amount to £370,000, 
the reserves of the Standard being £1,960,- 
000. The Standard deposits now exceed 
£19,000,000 as compared with £17,500,000 
of the other two institutions, showing that 
the Standard Bank still remains the largest 
institution in the Colony. A short table of 
the two institutions will indicate these and 
other points more clearly: 



AUSTRALASIAN 

THE STATE VS. FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS BANKS 

I T appears from the remarks of Sir Elliott 
Lewis (the Premier) to a “Standard” 
correspondent, just before leaving Ho- 
bart, that the Tasmanian savings banks may 
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Banco Nacional 



del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital ....$6,000,000 
Subscribed Capital .... 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000 

Head Office — SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im- 
portant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Hr. Suiliarme Mazzini 8. Hanmlir 

President Director Manager 



be placed in a particularly awkward posi- 
tion by the Commonwealth Bank. “Our po- 
sition in respect to the savings banks,” said 
Sir Elliott, “is different to that of the other 
States. If the Commonwealth decides that 
it requires the post offices for the work of 
its own savings banks, the Tasmanian min- 
istry will be placed in a very awkward po- 
sition, because the business done in many 
towns would not justify the establishment 
of a separate agency in Tasmania. As in 
other States, the savings banks is a great 
convenience to the people, w’hile from the 
standpoint of the ministry it is of value, be- 



cause we are able to draw’ on it for State 
development works. An institution of this 
kind can best be controlled by the State.” 



AUSTRALIAN BANK INCREASES 
DIVIDENDS 

F OR the half year ending June 30, 1911, 
the Australian Deposit and Mortgage 
Bank, Limited, paid five per cent, per 
annum on the preference shares and twelve 
and one-half per cent, per annum on the de- 
ferred preference and ordinary shares. This 
is an increase of two and one-half per cent, 
per annum on the deferred preference and 
ordinary shares, as compared with the divi- 
dend paid on these shares for the half year 
ending December 31, 1910. 



GROWTH OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
BANKING DEPOSITS 

I NTERESTING figures are furnished bv 
the Sydney (N. S. W.) “Telegraph” of 
the grow’th of banking deposits in New 
South Wales. In 1855-6 the deposits in the 
commercial banks in that State reached £20 
per head of the people, but they afterwards 
dropped to £12. From 1870 up to 1890 the 
increase was enormous, and in the latter 
year the deposits in these banks attained the 
remarkable total of £31 12s. 2d. That w r as 
the climax of the boom, and they had re- 
lapsed over £9 per head up to 1898. From 
1903 up to the present time the advance has 
been continuous, and at the close of 1910 
the deposits of the banks per head reached 
the level of 1890. In 1911 they certainly 
passed it. In the savings banks the in- 
creases have been more continuous, though 
there was a setback after 1856, and they 
stood still after the drought of 1901-2. To- 
gether the banking deposits in the past two 
years have completely distanced all previous 
returns, both in the aggregate and per head, 
and at the close of 1911 probably exceeded 
£47 10s. per head, judging by the Septem- 
ber averages and the savings banks returns 
to June last. These deposits have, therefore, 
increased over £16 per head in eight years: 



BANKING DEPOSITS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 



Dec. 


Ordinary 

Banks. 


Per 

head. 


Savings 

Banks. 


Per 

head. 


Together 
p. head. 




' £ 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


IS 56 


5,215.625 


19 6 


10 


622,196 


2 


6 


2 


21 13 0 


1870 


6:, 107.900 


12 5 


0 


936,465 


1 


16 


4 


14 2 4 


1880 


17,883.024 


23 18 


0 


2.075,856 


o 


15 


5 


26 13 5 


1890 


35,400,118 


31 12 


2 


4,730,409 


4 


4 


4 


35 16 6 


1898 


29,852,711 


22 11 


3 


9,480,944 


7 


3 


4 


29 14 7 


1901 


33,258,456 


24 2 


1 


11.808,710 


8 


11 


*» 


32 13 3 


1903 


32,577,861 


22 15 


1 


12,344,623 


S 


12 


5 


31 7 6 


1910 


51,893,524 


31 12 


11 


22,453,924 


13 


13 


10 


45 6 9 


1911 


53,000,000 


33 0 


0 


24.000,000 


14 


10 


O’ 


47 10 0 
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At the present time, while the current ac- 
counts still appear to be increasing, the in- 
terest-bearing deposits are expanding less 
rapidly, and money is in somewhat better 
request. 



ASIATIC 

JAPAN S GOLD RESERVES IN 
LONDON 

D URING the Russo-Japanese war, says 
the London “Economist,” as every 
city man will remember, London was 
the base for the war finance of Japan, whilst 
Paris was the base for the war finance of 
Russia. In this sense it was the most inter- 
national war of modern times; for without 
the capital borrowed in England and France 
it could not have lasted many months, and 
without the knowledge that huge sums could 
be borrowed it is pretty certain that the war 
would never have been commenced. 

The only people to benefit by the disaster 
were the contractors and those speculative 
investors who lent to Japan or Russia when 
their credit was most depressed. Partly to 
finance the war, partly to secure the confi- 
dence of the British public, the Japanese 
Government kept a considerable part of the 
proceeds of its loans in Ixrndon, and even- 
tually a permanent reserve was established 
here somewhat after the model of that which 
the Indian Government keeps here in order 
to maintain the exchanges and the value of 
the rupee. 

During the war the sums raised in London 
were largely used for purchasing war mate- 
rials and for paying the debts which ac- 
crued in Europe. But when the war ended 
a large fund was maintained (which has 
played an important part in our money 
market) in order to pay interest on the for- 
eign debt, the great bulk of which is held by 
British investors. To this arrangement, as 



the “Japan Chronicle” points out in an in- 
forming article, “no objection can betaken; 
but it is evident that the fund should form 
part of the national accounts and appear in 
the budget, in order that its increase or 
diminution can be observed.” The Katsura 
Government, however, kept the specie re- 
serve out of the accounts and refused to 
give any information as to the amount of 
the fund, though well-informed guessers 
placed it at over thirty millions sterling. 

Now, however, the new Finance Minister, 
Mr. Yamamoto, has very wisely rejected this 
policy of secrecy, and, in reply to an inquiry, 
has stated that the reserve is about 370 
millions of yen, or, roughly, thirty- 
seven millions sterling, which is about twelve 
millions sterling more than the reserve held 
by the Bank of Japan against its note issue. 
The Finance Department in Japan states 
further that the gold reserve held in Lon- 
don belongs partly to the government and 
partly to the Bank of Japan. 

A year ago the government held 197 mil- 
lions and the bank 170 millions of yen. The 
proportion is now very different, for the 
bank holds 251 millions and the government 
only 114 millions, so that the government’s 
share has decreased by about eighty-three 
million yen in the past year. 

Mr. Yamamoto states that the proportion 
will now be restored, because the net pro- 
ceeds of the Tokio municipal loan — which 
should be above eight millions sterling — will 
go into the treasury of the government, so 
that the loan must be regarded as an indi- 
rect device for maintaining the gold reserve 
in London without undue borrowing from 
the Bank of Japan. 

The new Japanese Finance Minister has 
admitted that the most direct method of 
paying the interest on the money borrowed 
in Europe would be to buy foreign drafts 
with convertible notes out* of the revenue 
from the taxes. This, he says, “is the ortho- 
dox way of doing things,” but he adds that 
the Japanese system is not yet developed 
sufficiently to conduct this operation. 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IN. L., MEXICO 
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The real difficulty, we imagine, is the dif- 
ficulty which has so often been found by 
Russia, Brazil, Turkey, Portugal and other 
States, of providing, even in time of peace, 
a sufficient amount out of revenue to pay 
interest on their debts. As the ordinary 
revenue of Japan does not suffice to meet 
the whole of the expenditure (which, it will 
be remembered, includes a sinking fund of 
about five millions sterling), the fund main- 
tained in London is constantly diminished by 
payment of interest, and, as our contempo- 
rary puts it, “the Bank of Japan increases 
its reserves held in London ana expands its 
note issues in Japan at the same time.” Thus 
the real reserve held in London dwindles 
from want of sufficient tax revenue, and as 
the government has declared it will not float 
a foreign loan, it replenishes its funds in 
London by floating a municipal loan in Eu- 
rope on the security of the Tokio tramways, 
keeping the proceeds in London, and appa- 
rently paying the owners of the tramways 
with Bank of Japan notes. The transaction 
is a little complicated, and we are afraid it 
will lead to trouble in the end. For surely 
it must mean that the Japanese currency will 
gradually represent less than its face value, 
and that the rise in prices will continue at a 
greater rate than in countries with a real 
gold standard currency. Mr. Yamamoto’s 
statement that the annual efflux of gold to 
Japan now amounts to nine and a half mil- 



lions sterling, strongly confirms this view. 
The maintenance of a reserve in London 
may or may not be a good device, but to 
maintain it by increasing the issue of notes 
in Japan is so obviously unsound and dan- 
gerous that we feel sure Mr. Yamamo- 
to will before long take strong remedial 
measures. In our opinion Japanese expen- 
diture should be cut down to the full extent 
of the depletion of the gold reserve in Lon- 
don, if that reserve is to be maintained. 
Otherwise it should be recognized that the 
present sinking fund is a sham and some- 
thing worse; for of all the things which a 
government financially embarrassed can do, 
the worst is to expand its note issues and to 
depreciate its currency. It is the subtlest 
and swiftest mode of bringing about uni- 
versal and perhaps revolutionary discontent. 



YOKOHAMA BANK BONDS 



R EITARO ICHIXOMIYA, New York 
- agent for the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Limited, announces that 20,000,000 
yen of the special five per cent, bonds inter- 
nal issue of the Imperial Government of 
Japan have been drawn for redemption in 
Japan, April 1, redeemable April SO in 
Japan. 
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INDIA NEEDS CAPITAL 

E XTRACTS from the president’s address 
at the Seventh Indian Industrial Con- 
ference indicate India’s present indus- 
trial needs: 

“The ugly truth confronts us that India 
is sadly wanting in capital — capital in the 
hands of the classes that are likely to invest 
it on industrial and commercial ventures. 
The ‘hoarded wealth’ apart, there is hardly 
much money in the hands of the upper mid- 
dle classes — money that would flow into in- 
dustrial channels or be otherwise reproduct- 
ivelv employed. . . . For years to come, 

therefore, we must look to foreign markets 



for the requisite capital, and for more rea- 
sons than one the London market offers the 
greatest attraction. London rules the world’s 
finance, so to speak, and India should have 
under normal conditions special facilities for 
raising loans there. Government guarantee 
would secure almost any amount of capital 
to industrial India. What India wants to- 
day for industrial expansion and progress is 
abundance of foreign capital, not wholly to 
be employed by foreign manufacturers, 
miners and merchants for their own profit 
and the enrichment of their own countries, 
but as loan for application to the various 
industries by Indians themselves.” 



LATIN AMERICA 



BANKING WITH LATIN AMERICA AND LATIN 

AMERICANS 



By V. Gonzales, Manager Foreign Department Bankers Magazine 



T HE foreign trade of Latin America for 
the year 1910, accor-mg to the figures 
published by the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union (October, 1911), amounted 
to $2,343,7 44,030, as follows: 

Imports $1,057,833,232 

Exports 1,285,910,798 

The share of the United States appears to 

be: 

Imports from the United 

States 23.31% $246,057,692 

Exports to the United 

States 34.51% 443,829,011 

This shows a balance against this country 

of nearly $200,000,000. 

As the total foreign trade of the United 
States 'amounts to about $3,500,000,000, the 
proportion corresponding to Latin America 
is approximately twenty per cent., or one- 
fifth. 

Lack of Adequate Banking Facilities. 

One of the greatest checks to the develop- 
ment of American exports to Latin America 
is the lack of adequate banking facilities. 
The 247 millions of present exports are 
handled in part by direct current accounts 
carried on the books of manufacturers or 
exporters, another portion by drafts sent out 
for collection through American banks and 
agencies of European banks, and the rest, 
probably the smallest part, by such drafts 
discounted by the same banking institutions. 
The Royal Bank of Canada, the British 
Bank of South America, the Anglo-South 
American Bank and other European banks 



handle a much larger portion of the busi- 
ness than the American banks. 

What Is Needed. 

The proper handling by American banks 
of this business does not necessarily require 
the presence of any American bank or its 
branch or agency in any of those countries, 
but relations with local institutions which 
collect paper on commission and whic~ could 
become regular customers of American 
banks for their banking transactions in this 
country and abroad. It might be desirable 
to maintain special agents in each country 
to look after the collections, to report upon 
credit of customers and to supply general 
information for the benefit of the American 
shippers of goods. The holding of a few 
shares of the collecting banks would also be 
found of use, but this w’ould not involve the 
investment of more than $150,000 or $200,- 
000 distributed among the twenty countries. 

Credit arising from the discounting of 
paper drawn on Latin-American buyers 
would be ultimately granted to the drawer 
in this country, who would always be re- 
sponsible in case the draft was not paid. 
To protect him the American bank could 
have his customer watched by the special 
agent mentioned above. 

Increasing Our Exports. 



At present, with the bulk of the importing 
business in Latin America done under com- 
peting facilities from European firms, the 
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business of this country is limited to the erally in Europe. They consider, and so 



amount that exporters can carry on their 
shoulders and to the small quantity of paper 
that is discounted by both American banks 
and European agencies. If exporters (man- 
ufacturers or commission houses) were 
granted more credit, they, in turn, could ex- 
pand their transactions and largely increase 
the actual figures of American exports in 
that direction. 

Latin- American exports are made largely 
on credit, and the 443 million dollars in- 
volved is handled by local banks and agen- 
cies of European hanks. They buy the 
ninety-day paper and retail it at short sight 
to importers. The banks collecting foreign 
drafts use quite large sums to remit to their 
customers abroad, and that is one of the 
reasons they charge such small commission 
at times. The difference o. rates of ex- 
change gives them substantial profits. 

The correspondents of these hanks are, in 
New York, mostly commission firms that en- 
gage in regular* foreign hanking (W. R. 
Grace & Co., G. Amsinck & Co., H. W. Pea- 
body & Co., American Trading Company 
and others), the agencies of European hanks 
and in some cases American hanks and trust 
companies. The larger portion is certainly 
not in the hands of the latter. 

No Extraordinary Risks. 

The paper, secured by shipping documents 
drawn on responsible parties in this coun- 
try, involves no extraordinary risk. The 
acceptor is at hand and his standing can be 
investigated. 

Some European banks are going so far as 
to facilitate the sale of products in con- 
junction with brokers, and do business direct 
with certain exporters, whose time paper 
they discount, and allow them to draw sight 
drafts against the proceeds. 

Transfer of Lattn- American Bank Bal- 
ances to New York. 

All the Latin-American hanks carry large 
balances with foreign correspondents, gen- 

coo 



does the public, that those balances are the 
same as gold and safer in many cases than 
the actual coin in their vaults. It would not 
be very difficult to induce these banks to 
carry such balances in New York. Better 
terms can he offered from here and arrange- 
ments can be made so as to allow them to 
draw on Europe against balances held in 
New York. At present the total foreign 
balances in Europe of Latin-American banks 
amount to some $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 
and a good portion of it could he trans- 
ferred to New York. 

Europe Largely Fixes Price of Many 
Latin-American Products. 

Many of the staple products of Latin 
America, of which the United States is the 
largest consumer, are handled by European 
banks, and therefore their market is regu- 
lated in Europe. The natural distributing 
market should be New York or other Ameri- 
can ports. But European banks grant cer- 
tain facilities to the trade that American 
banks do not, and naturally they take the 
advantage. 

Latin America exports $166,000,000 worth 
of coffee, of which the United States buys 
$74,000,000. The total exports of rubber 
amount to $153,000,000, of which $70,000,000 
is consumed in this country. Of the $122,- 
000,000 of sugar exports the American con- 
sumption takes $95,000,000. America buys 
hides from Latin America for $44,000,000 out 
of a total of $66,000,000. Half of the $45,- 
000,000 of tobacco is consumed here and 
quite forty-five per cent, of the $30,000,000 
of their exports of cocoa. And still the 
market of all these products is regulated in 
Europe. This is due exclusively to the fact 
that there are no adequate banking facilities 
in this country for handling this trade. 

American Banks Have Limited Business 
With Latin America. 

American banks have had a very small 
share of the financial business of Latin 
America. Outside of Mexico, Cuba and 
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Santo Domingo few of the sister republics 
have employed American capital in their de- 
velopment. 

The average credit of Latin America is 
good. The few defaulting States have al- 
ready burdened European investors, and these 
are eagerly seeking American protection. 
They are all willing to convert their pres- 
ent holdings into other securities and the 
financing of those countries "would not re- 
quire the investment of a very large amount 
of money. Europe has practically recog- 
nized the American interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrines and is willing to keep 
hands off of Latin America, in the hope 
that the United States will in due time look 
upon the maintenance of the obligations of 
its sister republics. 

It is only a question of knowing how to 
deal with those people. What might not be 
obtained one way can be had in another, 
and there is absolutely no need to scare 
those small countries with the threat of in- 
terference by the American Government. 
Up to the present no foreigner has ever lost 
a cent in Latin America that he has not 
been afterwards repaid two or three times. 
All the Latin-Ameriean republics recognize 
the advantage of credit, and they are per- 
fectly willing to treat bona-fide capital 
fairly. 

Conditions in the Different Countries. 

Mexico can get all the money it needs in 
Europe at low rates of interest, notwith- 
standing its late political troubles. Perhaps 
there is nothing to be done except to sup- 
ply funds for further improvements. The 
currency of the country is on the gold basis, 
but is maintained artificially through what 
is called the “gold exchange standard,” a 
near approach to the regular gold standard, 
but not so efficient. Should the people wish 
to adopt the real gold standard it could be 
done with little expense. 

Honduras is one of the defaulting States. 
It is yet considering the Morgan loan. The 
Federal Congress has not yet given its sanc- 
tion to the contract. Something must be 
done there, as the country wishes to restore 
its foreign credit. It also needs the conver- 
sion of its actual silver currency into gold, 
and that can be done with a very reasonable 
investment of money. 

Guatemala is also in default and for some 
time past has been negotiating with several 
groups of bankers. American banks or 
bankers have proposed a loan, but so far 
nothing has been done. It has paper money 
as its only currency and its must adjust its 
monetary system sooner or later. It would 
not be difficult to arrange its affairs under 
terms that would not meet the opposition of 
the people. 

Nicaragua is in about the same position 
as Guatemala. It has Government paper 
currency and is in default on its foreign 
debt Recently it has approved a loan from 



Brown Brothers and Seligman, but the peo- 
ple are not satisfied with it and the Congress 
of the United States seems unwilling to ap- 
prove the contract. If properly managed 
the w'hole business can be wound up easily. 

Salvador has well maintained its foreign 
credit. Its finances are very prudently man- 
aged and the country can get all the money 
wanted in Europe. It is under the silver 
currency and is contemplating the adoption 
of the gold standard as soon as possible. 
This can be done without increasing the 
country’s indebtedness to any large amount. 

Costa Rica has lately settled its financial 
difficulties and is in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition. The country has been on a 
gold basis for some years past and needs the 
investment of foreign capital to better de- 
velop its wonderful resources. 

Panama has no foreign debt, but it will, 
sooner or later, have to assume a portion of 
the Colombian debt as one of the means of 
settling the dispute of the latter country 
with the United States. Panama has 
$6,000,000 invested in New York (balance of 
$10,000,000 paid for the sale of the Canal 
Zone) and has recently tried to contract a 
loan for the construction of a railway. The 
currency is on the gold basis, but no na- 
tional gold is in circulation. Like Mexico, it 
artificially maintains the parity of silver, 
which is the only national circulating me- 
dium. American currency (paper and gold) 
circulates freely and abundantly. There are 
no bank notes at present, but the national 
bank has been authorized to issue up to 
$500,000. The conditions of such an issue 
are such that the bank is unable to do it 
without assistance. 

Colombia holds the record for depreciated 
paper money. The premium on gold is 
10,000 to 12,000 per cent. It needs to abol- 
ish this absurd currency. The Government 
wishes to do it, but so far arrangements for 
the purpose have not been made. Some 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 gold would be quite 
enough to put the currency of the country 
on a sound basis. The old foreign debt 
amounts to about $15,000,000 nominal, with 
a quotation of forty per cent, or thereabouts. 
New railway issues command better prices. 
Both old and new debts are being taken 
care of properly. 

Ecuador for two years defaulted in the 
payment of coupons on the railway bonds 
that it guaranteed. It has grievances 
against the construction company, which are 
at present undergoing arbitration. The rail- 
way issue amounts, to some $13,000,000 and 
the coupons unpaid to some $1,700,000. 
Outside of that indebtedness it has only a 
loan of £300,000 with Speyer & Co., which 
is being paid and which will be extinguished 
in the next eight or ten months. The settle- 
ment of its financial difficulties can be made 
with paper and very little money will be re- 
quired for further improvements. The coun- 
try is at present under a very good admin- 
istration, and being a rich country it will 
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prosper rapidly. It has had the gold stand- 
ard since 1900. Ecuador is the largest pro- 
ducer of cocoa, ivory nuts and straw hats 
(called Panamas) and of late it has been en- 
gaged with Brazil and St. Thomas in action 
looking to the protection of cocoa. 

Peru has a relatively small foreign debt, 
which it is meeting promptly. It needs 
financial assistance for further improve- 
ments, as many railways are under consider- 
ation. The gold standard has been in opera- 
tion since 1897, and Peru is one of the two 
countries having no paper at all in circula- 
tion. Its currency is all metallic — gold and 
silver (the latter as subsidiary). It needs a 
bank of issue to develop its own resources. 

Bolivia is also on the gold basis. It has a 
small foreign debt, a part of which was con- 
tracted here. It produces one-fourth of the 
world's output of tin, the exports of which 
represent $14,000,000, being one-half of its 
total exports. 

Chile is under very abnormal financial con- 
ditions. While its foreign credit is so good 
that its bonds are quoted at 98, its internal 
credit is quoted at 60. It has paper money 
and its relation with gold is forty per cent, 
discount. It needs the establishment of the 
gold standard effectively, but it will have to 
make the unit twelve pence instead of the 
eighteen pence that it nominally has. There 
are in Chile several foreign banks, all of 
which are reported to be doing very good 
business, notwithstanding the fluctuations in 
exchange. 

Argentina is the richest and most pros- 
perous of the Latin-American Republics. 
Its credit is perfectly good in Europe and 
it gets money as cheap as the United States. 
It still has a paper money system of cur- 
rency, with a fixed rate of exchange, an ar- 
tificial currency. It will adopt the gold 
standard in the near future and it does not 
need any large amount of money for it. 



The present holding of the conversion office 
is quite enough to protect all notes. 

Paraguay has depreciated paper currency, 
quoted at a very large discount. It needs 
restoration of its gold standard, but it will 
have to adopt a smaller unit. Its foreign 
debt is not large, £750,000, and it is usually 
well looked after. It has a large bank of 
issue, but it seems to lack energy. 

Uruguay has as good standing as Argen- 
tina and obtains from Europe any amount 
of money it needs under reasonable condi- 
tions. It has a gold basis currency, but no 
national gold coined. Its paper circulation 
is very well protected, being kept at a parity 
with gold. 

Brazil has a guaranteed paper circulation, 
consisting of Government notes, to which a 
fixed value of sixteen pence per milreis has 
been given. Brazil needs to adopt an actual 
gold standard on that basis and replace de- 
preciated paper with gold-secured notes. The 
holdings of the conversion office are perhaps 
sufficient for the purpose without having to 
borrow any more money. The foreign debt 
is heavy, but the country can bear it and 
pay regularly. Canadian interests have gone 
deeply into Brazil of late and they are quite 
satisfied with results. 

Venezuela is on gold basis. It has a 
heavy debt that is protected by interna- 
tional agreement. It needs investment for 
improvements and development. Europe 
has a sort of dislike for this country, due to 
the quixotic action of former Dictator Cas- 
tro. 

Haiti is under Government paper cur- 
rency at a heavy discount. Its foreign debt 
is rather entangled and in default. It needs 
a lot of money to make improvements. 

Santo Domingo is under American control 
and influence. It has just granted its first 
charter for a bank of issue, which will likely 
establish the national currency, both metallic 
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and paper. At present circulation is made 
up of American coins and paper. The for- 
eign debt is held in the United States and 
the country seems to be attracting Ameri- 
can money. 

Cuba has no national currency. It circu- 
lates largely American coins and paper, as 
well as other foreign coins. The privilege 
of issuing notes was granted by the Span- 
iards to the Banco Espanol de la Isla de 
Cuba, but the concession has either elapsed 
or been cancelled lately. It needs a bank of 
issue and it should not be at all difficult to 
secure a charter for such an institution. The 
foreign debt is heavy, but the country is rich 
and can pay well. Its banking relations with 
the United States are very extensive, al- 
though European and Canadian banks have 
also very large interests. 

In all these countries there is something 
to do outside the line of commercial bank- 
ing. It can be done safely and profitably if 
well directed. The combined deposits that 
can be had from all these countries should 
afford money enough to take care of a large 
portion of such business. 

As stated before, the present amount of 
business carried on between this country 
and the twenty Latin-American Republics is 
about $700,000,000 per annum, the greater 
portion of which is financed by European 
banks. It is quite time that American banks 
look into this and try to secure the business 
for themselves. 

Money is still needed for developing the 
resources of the United States, and this ac- 
counts for the difference in the cost of 
banking facilities compared with what Eu- 
ropean banks can do. But no very large 
amount of capital need be tied up. Out of 
the £600,000,000 of British capital invested 
in Latin America not more than £8,000,000 
is represented by banking capital, and even 
this sum is fully covered by local deposits 
in their Latin-American branch offices. In 
fact, the whole capital of those British banks 
remains at home. 

The growing desire of this country to ex- 
pand its foreign trade will be delayed until 
it has proper banking facilities of its own 
abroad. The influence of American capital 
is not felt except in very few countries. The 
results obtained in Mexico, Cuba and Santo 
Domingo are quite satisfactory, the United 
States holding the larger percentage of both 
imports and exports. 

If by the time the Panama Canal is 
opened American banking is not extended 
throughout Latin America, the great water- 
way will certainly not benefit this country 
as it will its commercial competitors. 

Latin- American Bank in New York. 

Something else is neglected in the line of 
banking, and this at home. 

The Latin-American population in New 
York is quite numerous and generally well- 
to-do. It is probable that the Latin Ameri- 



cans in New York would all bank with a 
concern that would give them special atten- 
tion and that would deal with them in their 
own language. The transient population 
from Latin America is also of importance. 
Between 12,000 and 15,000 people come here 
every year, usually on their way to Europe. 
All come for business and a large part of 
their purchases abroad would be made here 
if they were provided with better facilities 
and information. The accommodations and 
conditions in Europe seeem to satisfy them 
more than the limited credit and inadequate 
facilities they obtain from American busi- 
ness men. They could bring a large volume 
of business to banks that would pay reason- 
able attention to their needs. 



GENERAL LEONIDAS PLAZA G., 
PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR 

N EWS has reached us that General 
I^eonidas Plaza G. has been elected 
President of Ecuador for the period 
1912-1916 and that he will assume office on 
September 1 next. 

It is unquestioned that under his admin- 
istration prosperity will shine once more 




General Leonidas Plaza G. 

PRESIDENT ELECT OF ECUADOR 
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for this little Republic so unfortunately dis- 
turbed lately. 

General Plaza played a very important 
role in suppressing the last revolution in his 
country three months ago. He was in com- 
mand of the Government troops and was 
instrumental in restoring peace within a 
very short time. Reports that he had pro- 
claimed himself a dictator or that he was 
struggling to take control of the country 
were absolutely false. He actually refused 
to accept the position of Supreme Chief or 
any other that did not spring out of the 
legal and free vote of the people. He did 
better than this — he did not accept his 
nomination as a candidate until he was as- 
sured that the elections would take place 
under perfect freedom and he encouraged 
the candidacy of other citizens as well. The 
immense majority which has given General 
Plaza the victory in the elections prove that 
the people of Ecuador want him and that 
he will be supported by the whole country. 

Leonidas Plaza is relatively new in po- 
litical life, although he occupied the Presi- 
dency once before, from 1901-1905. His 
term and that of Dr. Antonio Flores (1888- 
1892) are the only two in the history of 
Ecuador when peace and prosperity pre- 
vailed. The administration of both was 
notable for the complete freedom granted 
to the people. No revolutions, no political 
prisoners, no exiles. 

General Plaza’s administration was marked 
by the great encouragement given to all* 
public improvements. The railway between 
Guayaquil and Quito was continued with great 
energy and the country’s foreign credit was 
completely restored. General Plaza did not 
pose as a financier, but Vhen he delivered 
the office to his successor, Sefior Lizardo 
Garcia, in 1905, Ecuadorean bonds were 
quoted in London at 98, no coupons were 
in arrear, no disputes had arisen and all 
and every one of the internal obligations 
were solvent. All expenses had been paid 
promptly, no public servants were creditors, 
the army was well organized, and the coun- 



try from one end to the other was in pros- 
perous and flourishing condition. He gave 
evidence of his administrative ability ana of 
his financial capacity. General Plaza ascend- 
ed to the Presidency without a party. Not 
having been active in politics he was no leader. 
But when he left the office he was admired 
and beloved. He never knew how popular 
he was nor how many friends he had until 
he returned to his country after six years 
of exile. He went back to Ecuador last 
August after the fall of the Alfaros, not 
for political reasons, but because of his per- 
sonal interests uncared for some years. 

General Plaza did not wish to re-enter 
the political field, but yielding to the appeal 
of Mr. Estrada (last President of Ecua- 
dor), he accepted for a few weeks the posi- 
tion of Minister of Finance. He resigned 
shortly after and was engaged in the care 
of his estate, when the government called on 
him to take command of the Constitutional 
army. Military discipline forced him to ac- 
cept, and all through the struggle he tried 
to protect the lives of his fellow-citizens, 
releasing the soldiers that fell prisoners in 
his hands. Most of these had been forced 
to the front and were not responsible for 
the trouble. He protected the generals that 
headed the revolution once they had been 
captured and practically saved them from 
the fury of the Guayaquil mobs. Had he 
been in Quito when the latter arrived they 
would not have been massacred. 

General Plaza passed his years of exile 
in New York, where four of his five chil- 
dren were born. During his stay here he 
devoted his time to the study of the politi- 
cal, social and industrial organization of 
this country, and has always been a fervent 
admirer of our institutions. Mrs. Plaza, 
nee Avelina Lasso Ascasubi, belongs to one 
of the most prominent Ecuadorean families 
of pure Spanish descent, and is also a great 
admirer of the United States. She has in- 
sisted on bringing up her children in this 
country. 

Everything seems to indicate that General 
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Plaza's term of government will be one of 
steady and sound prosperity for Ecuador. 
Its proximity to the canal and its wonder- 
ful resources suggest the possibility of great 
-enterprises in a near future. The credit of 
Ecuador, that has been impaired of late, 
will be quickly restored, as the country is 
honest and willing to meet its obligations. 
General Plaza proved himself a good finan- 
cial pilot, and if he has changed at all it 
has been for the better. 

Ecuador is the largest producer of three 
wide-world articles of consumption — cocoa, 
ivory nuts and straw hats ( improperly 
called “Panama”). It has immense min- 
eral wealth, so. far unexploited, and has 
lands adaptable to all kinds of agricultural 
productions. Until a few years ago the 
lack of transportation facilities kept the 
country far behind of the time in the mat- 
ter of material improvements. But after 
the railway to Quito was built quite a fever 
of railroad construction began. At present 
there are under construction and partly 
opened to traffic, a line from Bahia to Quito 
in the hands of a French company and one 
from Manta to Santana under British man- 
agement. There are contracted a line from 
Bahia to Guayaquil and one from Bolivar 
to the Amazon River. Other lines are un- 
der study from Ambato to the Napo River, 
from Quito to the northern border with 
Colombia and from Quito to Esmeraldas. 
"Within the next few years great activity in 
railroad building will be seen at Ecuador. 

Other public improvements are under con- 
sideration, as the sanitation of Guayaquil 
and its sewerage system, establishment of 
electric light and power all over the coun- 
try and betterment of all the ports. 

It is to be hoped that General Plaza will 
be able to carry on all that he proposes to 
do for his country and that on delivering 
the office to his successor in 1916 he will 
have enhanced Ecuador to the height that 
we wish to see it. 

The present representative of Ecuador in 
the United States is Dr. Serafin Wither, an 
old and good friend of ours. He is a long 
resident of this country and is assimilated 
to us. From 1901 to 1905 he held the 
position of Consul General in New York 
and occasionally that of Charge d’ Affaires. 
He has held several important posi- 
tions at home and abroad. As judge, 
member of the bar. Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, Minister of Finance, Con- 
sul General in France ana the United States, 
Charge d’ Affaires, etc., he has always made 
good and has always left behind good and 
devoted friends. During the time he has 
lived in the United States he has also made 
friends everywhere, and he is the kind of 
man that will arouse sympathy for his peo- 
ple. Bright and intelligent like the average 
man of the Spanish-American race, he is 
modest and unpretentious. He has re- 
mained the same simple man as he was dur- 
ing the years of exile, which he has spent 
3 



all in New York. His countrymen here re- 
joiced when he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position, and all who have had anything 
to do with Ecuador have always found 
him courteous and attentive and ready and 
willing to furnish any desired information. 

Ecuador has had several men representing 
the country well at all times, but Dr. Wither 
is by all means the most liked and most ap- 
propriate for the position. 

It is said that in Latin-America public 
relations are cultivated better on the ground 
of personal sympathy. It is also true that 
ersonal sympathy has a lot to do for the 
etter understanding between countries, and 
whatever Ecuador may have to do here no 
better man than Dr. Wither may be chosen. 

Dr. Wither is a brother-in-law to General 
Pla*a and has the same Spartan honesty 
as the President-elect and lie has acquired 
the reputation of such in this country. 



BRAZIL S PROSPERITY 

T HE aggregate foreign trade of Brazil 
in the past year amounted to nearly 
120 millions sterling, an increase over 
the preceding year of 8.1 per cent., the value 
of the exports exceeding the value of the 
imports by about £14,040,876. This remark- 
able trade prosperity will probably prove of 
interest to bankers in other countries. 



NEW ANGLO-FRENCH TRUST FOR 
SOUTH AMERICAN FINANCING 

A N important combination has been 
i. formed between leading British and 
French groups for carrying out Gov- 
ernment financial operations and public 
works, principally in Brazil and other parts 
of South America. The nominal capital of 
the new Anglo-French and South American 
corporation is £1,000,000. Lord Furness, 
one of the first and principal subscribers, 
will be chairman, and the commercial inter- 
ests of the corporation will be represented 
at Rio de Janeiro by Hugh Stenhouse, until 
recently connected as general manager with 
the City of Santos Improvements Company, 
Limited. 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
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EXPERIENCES IN A SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 



By William G. Hart, Vault Superintendent and Assistant Treasurer, 
Portland (Me.) Trust Company 



W HEN the twentieth day of May, 1912, 
rolls around, I shall have been con- 
nected with the safe-deposit busi- 
ness for forty years. In the course of four 
decades many funny incidents have come 
to my attention, and there have been oc- 
currences that have been far from funny, 
though most of them have been odd. 

I commenced my duties with the Portland 
Safe Deposit Company in Portland, Me., 
on May 20, 1872. Being naturally of a sys- 
tematic turn, it very soon occurred to me 
to keep a record of those who made visits 
to their boxes in the vault. (My position 
was that of vault-keeper, in later years 
honored with the title of vault-superintend- 
ent, and later assistant treasurer.) 

What the Records Show. 

The value of a system of records has 
been evidenced in many ways. Reference 
to them has been had in court trial cases 
and they have proved of great importance. 
It has also aided in restoring bonds, cou- 
pons, jewelry, etc., which patrons had left 
in the business room. 

Without any instruction from the head 
manager who instituted the business and 
unaware of the existence of anything of the 
kind, never even having seen a safe-deposit 
vault before, I went to work in my way un- 
til my method of keeping a record had de- 
veloped into a system satisfactory to me. 
What I wanted was not only to keep a 
record of those who visited their boxes or 
safes, but also to be able to find at any 
time what particular person had made such 
visit. Also, I wanted to be able to settle 
any question of access, not only as to date 
and time of day and how long remaining, 
but also who the person was and to which 
box he had access, for there were many 
instances where two or three persons were 
in the lease either as co-renters or having 
a power of attorney or admitted on order 
from the rentor; as also some who as 
agents had other boxes under their control. 
By the system devised, it could be shown 
who went to a certain hox and also to 
which box he went. 

One instance of many will show the im- 
portance of these records. A and B had 
taken out a lease as executors on an estate 
and as there were no conditions under 
which access to the box was to be had other 



than by mutual agreement, each one went 
separately as occasion required. But an 
evil time came. One day Mr. B. opened 
the safe and after taking the box to the 
business room shortly returned with the 
announcement that there was nothing in it 
except a piece of paper. 

For a few- minutes B was silent, hut I, 
though momentarily shocked, maintained a 
coolness and quietly said: “I/?t me see who 
was here last." 

The records were looked up and showed 
that Mr. A was the last one. Mr. B with- 
out any excitement and with a bowed head 
remarked: “He is none too good to do that." 

Detectives were set to work. It was then 
learned that the treacherous partner had 
taken flight to the Far West and along 
with him went $21, (XX). A had as a con- 
federate his son who, at the time of visiting 
the vault, remained outside. 

Matters progressed, the son was arrested 
and held as a confederate in another towm 
w'here the trial was to be held. Meanwhile, 
I, as custodian of the vault, was notified to 
appear with such evidence as I had in re- 
gard to the visit of the men to the vault. 
An attempt had been made to draw a con- 
fession from the son, but he stubbornly 
refused to admit anything. He w r as told 
that if he did not own up some one from 
the place of deposit would come to where 
he was and testify at the trial. His reply 
was that “he w'ould not dare to come." The 
attorneys replied they would see that some- 
one did come. 

The day for my appearance at court 
came. I had prepared myself with a list 
of every visit maoe to the box in question 
from the first to the last, the time of day, 
giving the hour and minute, of entering and 
leaving and was fully loaded to meet the 
case as far as the vault was concerned. The 
trip was taken on a cold winter day with 
a long ride by rail. Arriving, a coach was 
taken to the hotel. After dinner the next 
step was toward the courthouse. On reach- 
ing the place I w r as met by the prosecuting 
attorney with the announcement: “Your 
services are not needed. He has given in. 
As soon as he saw you get out of the 
coach, it w F as all up." 

Later, the lawyer told me that he at- 
tributed their success, whereby they were 
enabled to recover $19,000 of * the $21,000, 
to my system of records. 
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Here is another instance of the value of 
records: One renter had charge of two 
safes, or boxes, and one day got some mat- 
ters mixed up. I looked up the previous 
visit, wherein he went to both boxes, and 
on opening the other box from the one he 
visited this day, he found what he had been 
hunting for. 

How I yOssKS May Occur. 

The chances for loss are various. There 
was one very singular case and perhaps the 
only one of its kind on record. The loss, 
however, was only temporary. A man re- 
ported the loss of some coupons. The day 
of their being cut off was ascertained and 
after other means proved unavailing, it w 7 as 
thought to ask the watchman w 7 hat he did 
with the sweepings of that day. They had 
been deposited in the gutter. Whatever 
complaint heretofore there had been 
against neglect of street cleaning, in this 
case at least, it might be said that good 
came out of evil. Picking over the dirt in 
the gutter, the missing coupons w 7 ere found, 
where for tw 7 o or more days they had been 
trodden on by the feet of horses. 

There are possibilities of safe-deposit 
renters losing articles which a safe-deposit 
company cannot prevent. Strong vaults, 
many ton-weighted doors and honest at- 
tendants are not adequate security against 
a dishonest patron. The amount of prop- 
erty that has been reported to have been 
found in the business rooms of safe deposits 
and the fact that renters report an article 
left in a booth is proof of the general 
honesty of safe-deposit patrons. 

In my own experience there have been 
but two cases, however, where property has 
been taken, although it w 7 as afterwarcis re- 
turned. A woman — some might say a 
lady — whQ was a patron came in one day 
and confessed to taking a little box of 
jewelry w 7 hieh she then placed on the man- 
ager’s desk. She said that the temptation 
was so strong that she carried the box home 
and kept it as long as her conscience would 
permit. It was ascertained on w 7 hat day 
she found the articles — this could be told 
from the record of her previous visit — and 
a list of the names of those who were in 
that day was drawn off. These persons 
w'ere asked as they came to look over their 
valuables and see if anything was missing. 
Finally the right one was found and gave a 
description which answered to that of the 
article on hand. It w r as a little box of 
jewel ry, diamonds, etc. 

In taking articles from his box he had 
omitted to replace this one. It is needless 
to say that a sense of relief was experienced 
by us. Had the woman kept the jewelry 
and later the loss been discovered by the 
ow'ner, how 7 eould he have been satisfied as 
to the impeccability of those connected with 
the place? 

The other instance concerned a woman 



also. This unladylike person found a five- 
hundred dollar bond and carried it aw 7 ay. 
A few 7 days later she came in and presented 
it, saying that she had carried it about, 
thinking the matter over, and w 7 as unde- 
cided as to what step she should take. A 
little sense would have convinced her that 
the proper thing to have done would have 
been to have reported it to the office before 
leaving the premises. She even wanted a 
reward for returning the property. 

Such acts as those mentioned make the 
position of the employees a rather delicate 
one and are likely to subject them to un- 
just censure when they are really blameless 
and yet unable to give any satisfactory ex- 
planation. It w f as a great relief to us when 
these tw T o women gave up their boxes. 

There is another form of taking things 
w’hich, though done without intent to pilfer, 
is, nevertheless, inexcusable, for it is done 
thorough thoughtlessness. The number of 
pencils taken in the course of a year would 
supply an ordinary country variety store 
or schoolroom. It is probable that these 
articles are taken thoughtlessly, as once a 
man started to go out when he happened 
to think of a pen over his ear; he remarked 
that he guessed he wouldn’t carry that 
away. A few pairs of shears have disap- 
peared and a few 7 coupon-cutters. One day 
a lady said that she w 7 as surprised on open- 
ing her box to find a pair of shears in it, 
and could not tell how 7 they came there. 

The fact is most people are either ab- 
sent-minded or so absorbed in certain busi- 
ness matters as to be unmindful of others 
but themselves. To look out for self is a 
universal characteristic in the human fam- 
ily. To one w 7 ho is observant of human 
nature every situation in life affords abun- 
dant opportunties for study, for the pe- 
culiarities of people are many. 

Often, w 7 hen an article is lost or found, 
a renter occasionally seeks information 
when it cannot be given. There have been 
unclaimed coupons ranging from $£.50 to 
$35.00 each w 7 hich have long been on hand. 

The safe deposit wdiich is the subject of 
this article is not one of the largest nor is 
it one of the smallest, and the amount of 
findings, all told, during the period of its 
history has been about .f&0,000. 



Various Features of the Business. 



Among the little things noticeable is the 
condition in which the coupon rooms, or 
private booths, are left after a depositor 
has gone. One will leave the shears on the 
shelf; another may replace them on the rest 
w 7 here he found them. One will put them in 
the envelope rack points up, and another 
in the same place points down. Still others 
will put the shears where the pencil was, 
the pencil w 7 here the pen w r as, or leave the 
article on the shelf, or again, pen and pencil 
on one place. One man is quiet in his 
movements; another is rushing and does 
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everything with a slam. The booths are of 
iron frame, the shelves of cherry. The 
slammer comes in nervously and if he does 
not unlock his box easily, asks what the 
trouble is. When he goes to a l>ooth, his 
box is dropped heavily on the hardwood 
shelf, while at the same time the door is 
closed with a bang that resounds through- 
out the brick-walled enclosure, reminding 
one almost of a veritable Fourth of July 
celebration. 

The matter of unlocking one's box has 
some curious features. A quiet self-com- 
posed person calmly awaits the attendant's 
use of the master key before attempting to 
put his ow f n key into the lock. Others in a 
hurried manner have their hands at the 
door w'ith the key at the lock, so that when 
the vault-keeper attempts to put his key in, 
the two come together as though each w f as 
trying to see who would get there first. 
Good manners would seem to suggest that 
the person w’aited on would give the vault- 
keeper the right of way. Often a wrong 
key is used and it has frequently happened 
that a person has discovered he has left his 
key at home. 

The most curious thing has been in the 
case of someone who had come without a 
key to ask if we did not have a duplicate 
one. When told of the unwisdom of such a 
thing, the foolshness of asking such a ques- 
tion would probably be seen. Sometimes 
a door key is supposed to be the one to the 
8a fe. Another performance, bv those wiio 
have wanted to feel secure and yet have 
showm lack of judgment, is to lock the 
duplicate key in their box. Then when 
they have lost the one they have retained, 
the box has had to be broken open. 

Now I shall mention a disagreeable cir- 
cumstance that has happened many times. 
Often w*e have had occasion to refer to the 
duplicate key. Many have replied that only 
one key w-as given them. We tell them that 
two keys were sent with each lock, that 
we never hold one, but that, when a lease 
is taken out, both keys are delivered to 
the renter with the instruction to put one 
carefully away at home or in an office 
safe. But the assertion is emphatically 
made that they “never had but one key.” 

“But we always give tw r o keys when a 
safe is rented.” 

“Well, I never had but one,” and this 
declaration is stoutly persisted in. 

We had a case of this kind, a woman, 
who had become almost indignant when w ? e 
asked for the second key at the time she 
surrendered her box. Later there came to 
the office in the mail a key w’hich proved to 
be the missing one. But the woman in 
the case did not have the courage to make 
an apology. 

Another instance was that of a man of 
good standing and refinement. He wanted 
to change to a larger safe. When spoken 
to about the second key, he was positive 
he received but one. He was told the oft- 



repeated tale that we always give twro keys 
to even' renter, but he still persisted in his 
attitude. Later he came in and with a 
cheerful smile saiu to me: “I will never be 
positive again. I w r as cleaning out my desk 
and as I tipped it over heard something 
rattle and away in the back w r as that key, 
but how’ it got there I cannot tell. I had 
forgotten all about it.” 

The majoritv of men will hurriedly lock 
their doors ami depart without further ado. 
Once in a while someone wanting to make 
sure that his door is locked will take hold 
of the plate on which the number is and 
try the door that way. Another, after 
withdrawing his key, will tap the door with 
the end of his fingers as if something were 
needed to give it a finishing touch. 

There is one feature which has come to 
be a practice among renters, more particu- 
larly among the men. I refer to the habit 
of turning the key and throwing the 
lock after withdrawing the box, leaving the 
door open. Of course, upon their return 
and replacing their box, the master key 
must be used just the same as in the first 
instance. A few thought it would save the 
trouble of repeating the first process, but 
upon being told that whether the door is 
open or closed once, the key of the renter 
has thrown the bolt and the master key 
must be used, then he almost wonders. 
This habit w r as wholly unknown in the early 
years of our business as near as I can re- 
member. To me it has seemed to spread 
like a contagion. 

People Who Like to be Waited Ox. 

We have a large number of women renters 
and they make the most w’ork for us. And 
here I shall mention another practice that 
has grown up in the safe-deposit business: 
another w r ave movement among the women 
without anyone’s knowing how* it started. 

In the early years, I do not recall an 
instance w-here a woman did not unlock her 
own box, even mounting the steps to reach 
the higher ones. Now', I think, fully three- 
quarters of them pass their key to have it 
done for them, even where the boxes are 
easy of access. Then, again, there are even 
some w'ho do not w'ant to go into the vault 
but stand without to have their boxes 
brought to them. The only way that I can 
account for their wanting to be waited upon 
in this manner is the fact that people are 
treated to so many conveniences at the 
present time that the inclination to exert 
one’s self as little as possible has taken 
hold of everyone. Faucet drawing of W'ater, 
electric lighting, gas cooking-ranges, electric 
ironing, bread toasting on the table and 
many other electrical conveniences, the 
telephone and street car travel; all these, it 
seems, must play an important part in en- 
gendering a desire to be waited on with as 
little self-exertion as possible. 

Some renters, and these are usually men, 
will remove all their property from their 
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safe without our knowledge and later the 
keys are sent by mail. To me this shows a 
lack of moral courage for it has been an- 
noying and has a sneaking appearance. 

A record is kept of all visits to safes, with 
the names of the visitors, because some 
leases have two, three and even four names 
on them, and the time of coming and leaving 
is also kept. It can readily be seen that, 
on busy days, to keep the records and to 
pass out boxes is something in the line of 
work. 

Some Curious Coincidences. 

In recording visits to the safes, marking 
the number of the safe and the time of the 
visit, some curious coincidences have oc- 
curred. Those persons superstitiously in- 
clined would have regarded such occurrences 
in the light of omens, just as when a rhyme 
is unconsciously made in conversation and 
is given a supernatural interpretation. The 
following coincidences may prove interest- 
ing: 

One renter's safo is numbered 629; 
he 1 b followed bv 926; 

871 by 187" 

31 by 13 
1463 by 1364 
694 by 469 1 

294 h\' 429 ) the same dav 

230 by 203 ) 

1476 by 1746 ) the same day- 
685 by 865 
730 by 703 
1169 by 1196 
783 bv 837 
186 by 861 

The following instances show when the 
number of the safe has been the same as 
the time of arrival of the renter: 



Saf« Came In 

1250 12.50 

1021 10.21 

1127 11.27 

1030 10.30 

928 9.28 

317 3.17 

1122 11.22 

924 9.24 

1032 10.32 

1112 11.12 

Went out 

1113 11.13 

1251 12.51 



The slips on which the records are kept 
are numbered and here follow a few safe 
numbers, compared with the slip numbers: 
safe 553 opened on slip 8869; opened next 
time on slip 8969; safe 1395 opened on slip 
11,395, the last four figures the same; safe 
808 was the eighth one on slip 8800 ; 89 was 
the 89th caller. One day No. 31 was opened 
and the next safe to be visited was 35 and 
after that 33. 

Changes Brought by Time. 



more work at the present time than twenty- 
five years ago. 

When the business was started, the low- 
est rental for a box was $15 a year, but 
later smaller boxes were installed with a 
rental of $10. These met with ready takers 
as nest after nest of them was added. For 
twenty-one years we had no competition, but 
a second company was formed and the 
lowest price was forced down to $5 a year. 
Later a third one came into the field with 
an announcement of $3 safes. So we were 
obliged to put in a still smaller class at 
the last-named price. 

How this business has increased and more 
and more people are availing themselves of 
a strong vault protection is shown by the 
fact that out of a total number of 1,751 
safes, of which 353 are rented for $3, every 
one is rented and many more could be let. A 
fourth safe deposit vault has now entered 
the field, yet, notwithstanding this fact, the 
business has grown to such an extent that 
we now carry a list of about four hundred 
more renters than our highest number when 
there was not a second safe deposit vault 
in the city. 

ARMOR-PLATE VAULTS 

A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book, de- 
scribing the great progress made in 
recent years in the construction of 
bank vaults, has just been received from 
the South Bethlehem, Pa., Steel Co. 

The illustrations give views of the vaults 
installed in many of the leading banks and 
trust companies in the country, indicating 
the confidence reposed by these financial 
institutions in the security afforded by this 
modern type of vault construction. 



NEW SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 

T HE Temple Bar Safe Deposit Com- 
pany has been formed to operate at 
193 Joralemon street, with an entrance from 
Temple Bar, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a cer- 
tificate of incorporation has been filed with 
Superintendent Geo. C. Van- Tuyl, Jr., of 
the State Banking Department of New 
York. The company is to have a capital 
of $100,000, and the directors are: Henry 
F. Noyes, John H. Emanuel, Jr., Francis 
L. Noble, Clinton I,. Hossiter and Howard 
O. Wood, of Brooklyn. 

* # m * 



I have been in the company's employ since 
May 50, 1875. I am now seventy-three years 
old and will be seventy-four in June. Dur- 
ing my forty years of safe-deposit life I 
have never taken a regular vacation; in 
fact, I have had few vacations during that 
time and during the past ten years have 
taken no time away from the vault. With 
the great increase in business, I am doing 



A N agreement of merger of the Colonial 
L Safe Deposit Company into the Equi- 
table Safe Deposit Company of New 
York has also been filed in the banking de- 
partment, and approved by Superintendent 
Van Tuyl. The Equitable Safe Deposit 
Company of New York has been granted 
in this connection authority to increase its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 
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ORIGIN OF A USEFUL DEVICE RECENTLY ADOPTED BY MANY 

BANKS 



T HE question, “What brought about the 
present Numerical System” is fre- 
quently asked. A short answer would 
be, “An auditor's desire to curtail ex- 
penses." 

There have been several efforts to put in 
numerical systems, all of which lave been 




C. J. Grant 

AUDITOR THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL, 
DALLAS, TEXAS 



more or less valuable. Tlie American 
Bankers' Association started a plan some 
years ago, which was good as far as it 
went, but the end was where the number 
of letters in the alphabet ended. A num- 
ber of banks put in systems of value to 
themselves but not capable of use by other 
banks, and it remained for C. J. Grant, 
auditor of the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, to plan and put in 
operation a system capable of extension 
throughout the United States. 

700 



After a careful study of the subject Mr. 
Grant decided to put in a system for bis 
bank, the cost of which would be some 
three hundred dollars for rubber stamps. 
At this time his attention was called to a 
plan to number all the banks in Texas un- 
der one series of numbers. 'The plan was 
impracticable, but it occurred to Mr. Grant 
that if he could get the other reserve city 
banks in Texas to co-operate in numbering 
the banks and in the purchase of endorse- 
ment stamps it would save his bank about 
two hundred and fifty dollars and other 
banks in proportion. About twenty-five 
bankers got together and discussed the 
matter, and the plan suggested by Mr. 
Grant was adopted and a committee (of 
which he was chairman) was appointed to 
put the system in operation. 

Through the assistance of M. I.. Stith, 
of tlie Burroughs Adding Machine Co., all 
Texas banks were numbered and endorse- 
ment stamps ordered, to be send to each 
bank in Texas with the compliments of the 
reserve city banks. To secure funds to 
earn’ out the plan Mr. Grant visit*. d the 
Texas reserve cities and called on each bank 
for its share of the cost. 

The system proved entirely satisfactory, 
and in the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas resulted in a thirty-five 
per cent, reduction in the cost of handling 
transit items. 

American Bankers’ Association Takes 
Action. 



The Texas system proved so satisfactory 
and attracted so much attention that the 
American Bankers’ Association again took 
the matter up and made a place for its dis- 
cussion on the programme at the Eos An- 
geles convention in October, 1910. Mr. Au- 
gust Blum of Chicago was to lead the dis- 
cussion, but kindly retired in favor of Mr. 
Grant, who read a description of the plan 
as operated in Texas. Mr. Francher, then 
president of the Clearing-House Section, 
discussed the matter with Mr. Grant later 
and stated that he would call a meeting of 
transit men to thresh out a plan to cover 
the United States. This meeting was held 
in Chicago, December 12-13, 1910, and on 
invitation of the chairman, Mr. Grant, ex- 
plained that there were three possible plans 
for operating a satisfactory system through- 
out the United States. The first was to ab- 
breviate the name of each State and number 
all banks therein. The second was to num- 
ber each State as a prefix number and then 
number all banks therein. Tlie third was to 
divide the United States into eight sections. 
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described by letters of the alphabet, and 
number banks* in each section. Mr. Grant 
was personally inclined toward the latter 
plan as being least liable to errors in oper- 
ation, but after two days’ consideration the 
second plan was adopted and a committee 
appointed to carry out the details. This 
commitee added an excellent feature to the 
plan by numbering the forty-nine reserve 
cities separately from the States. 

Since the adoption of the system by the 
American Bankers' Association, Mr. Grant 
has addressed the bankers' conventions in 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City, Kans.; 
Oklahoma City, Houston and Dallas; also a 
special clearing-house meeting in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the American Institute of Bank- 
ing meeting at I.ittle Rock, Ark., at w r hieh 
officers from all of the local banks were 



present. At all of the meetings the plan 
was received with favor, and in three cases 
resolutions passed recommending all banks 
in the respective States to put it into prac- 
tice. 

The Universal Numerical System is now 
in operation and is of great value to any 
bank adopting it, no matter how small. It 
only needs co-operation in printing numbers 
on checks and drafts to make it still more 
valuable. 

Mr. Grant feels sure that all banks would 
adopt the system could they see how r effi- 
ciently it works in the transit department 
of the American Exchange National of Dal- 
las. The new* system excels the old methods 
in simplicity and economy, prevents errors 
and improves the appearance of transit let- 
ters. 



BANKING PUBLICITY 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



A RARE COIN EXHIBIT 



HOW A RICHMOND BANK GOT A LOT OF VALUABLE PUBLICITY 



By Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Advertising Manager, the American • 
National Bank, Richmond. Va. 



T HE newspaper clipping reproduced 
herewith tells about the Coin Ex- 
hibit held in the banking rooms of 
the American National Bank from April 
8 to April 18, 1913. 

This exhibition proved of the greatest 
value to our bank in the wav of genera! 
publicity. It brought thousands of out- 
siders into the bank and gave the general 
public an opportunity to see behind thp 
tellers’ windows, breaking dow'n some of 
that feeling of mystery as to the inside 
workings of a large financial institution. 

Our bank engaged Mr. Farran Zerbe of 
Philadelphia, former president of the 
American Numismatic Association .of 
America, to bring his collection of The 
Money of the World to Richmond for one 
w’eek. Metal stands holding the coins of 
all nations and periods w r ere placed at 
intervals in the lobby, on the top of the 
vault and in the directors' room. The 
money w r as protected by trays of isinglass 
fitting smoothly together. 

On Monday, wdien everything had been 
arranged in proper place, reporters from 
the daily papers w’ere entertained, the day 
having been spent in arranging and plan- 



ning for the general exhibition opened to 
the public on Tuesday morning. 

Wednesday, pupils trom our business col- 
leges and high school were invited. Friday, 
a special exhibition was r iven to the bank- 
ers of the city and Saturday was the day 
appointed for the special entertainment of 
the public teachers of Richmond and 
vicinity. One evening exhibit was given for 
the benefit of those engaged during morn- 
ing and afternoon nours. Several thousand 
invitations had been sent out prior to Mr. 
Zerbe’s arrival, and these were heartnv re- 
sponded to, by business men, teachers, city 
and county officials, members of the Art 
School, preachers and professional men 
generally. 

People are still coming into the bank 
asking to see “All Kinds of Money,*' and 
on all sides w^e are receiving congratulations 
and thanks from the citizens of Richmond 
for giving them such an entertaining and 
educational treat. We believe that the 
value of this “Money Show’” to our insti- 
tution is almost incalculable and we feel 
that our hold on the attention of the com- 
munity has been greatly strengthened. 

The Richmond “Times-Dispatch” account 
of the exhibit w r as as follow's: 
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^ Coins of every description, from the’ 
diminutive four-cent gold piece, which is’ 
very rare, to the big four-dollar copper' 
piece of Sweden, as big as a dinner plate. | 
are on display, arranged in a compre-j 
hensive manner. Notes, drafts, checks! 
and other paper mediums of currency, 
dating far into the ancient annals of 
monetary history, are exhibited. 

Gum Drops Are There. 

Even the notorious gum drop, the 
medium of barter and trade made famous 
by Df. Cook, is there. Shells and wam- 
pum. bone and African bean money, are 
displayed, the ancient gold ring and orna- 
ment money, used by our Saxon forebears 
of early Britian ; the first coin over struck, 
copper and silver pieces bearing the bust 
of Nero, Ptolemy and the early Grecian 




I The Shekel of Biblical Fame. { 

i : 

1 emperors; in fact; there are few coins ! 
! which are existed which are not presented I 
J in this comprehensive exhibit. j 

Educational Display. 

Mr. Zerbo said to a News Leader 
reporter today: 

.“This exhibition is free of charge 
being brought to RICHMOND solely’ 
as an educational display. I will en" 
deavor while in your city to make the 
collection as instructive as possible. 




New England Copper, Six Pence, 
1650 — First Coin Struck in 
America. 



My services are offered to every educa- 
tional organization or institution in 
the city, and I will be glad to address 
anybody on the subject of the world’s 
money. 

* “Thursday night, from 7 t-o 9 o’clock, 
the exhibit at the bank will be open for 
the benefit of those whose daily work 
prevents them from seeing it during the 
! day.’’ j 



THE NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT 



Almost everything imaginable in the way 
of a circulating medium from currency an- 
tedating the birth of Christ to the modern 
money of the world; from the weird shaped 
pieces of metal, bone, shells and stone used 
by savages, to the beautifully engraved 
coins of ancient Greece and of the present 
day, and ranging in size from the gold 
Renensburg mite, of the diameter of a pen- 
cil, to the huge four daler plate money of 
Sweden, ten inches square and weighing' 
six and one-half pounds, are on exhibit in 
the American National Bank. 

There are more than 10,000 coins and 
pieces of paper currency showing the prog- 
ress of the financial world for many cen- 
turies. The collection is owned by Farran 
Zerbe of Philadelphia, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation, being considered one of the leading 
numismatic authorities in the w’orld. 

In addition to the educational and his- 
torical value of some of the coins, they re- 
call hundreds of odd tales, legends of by- 
gone dynasties and histories of departed 
conquerors, whose only record Is told in 
their profiles stamped on the coins struck 
during their reigns. 

There are the coins of tbe Bible times, 
the widow’s mite, the talent and the shekel, 
current at the time of Christ, while in other 
cases are bits of paper currency, issued 
wrhen the popes held temporal sway, in 
contrast with mediums of strangely shaped 
pieces of metal, stone, shell, glass and wood 
used by savage races, and the “pieces of 
eight.’’ made famous by bloody tales of the 
Spanish Main. 

One of the Greek coins of 325 B. C. con- 
tains a fine likeness of Alexander the Great, 
while the image of Ptolemy, the builder of 
the greatest of the Pyramids, gazes from an 
old Egyptian coin. 

Coming down to the United States, the 
exhibit contains examples of practically all 
the coins that have passed as currency from 
the old days in which English, Dutch, Span- 
ish and French currency w*as in circulation 
to those struck under the direction of the 
different States and the Continental Con- 
gress In Revolutionary War times through 
the various stages. These include the 
California currency, used in exchange for 
gold. Civil War and panic paper money, to 
the present day. The pine tree shilling of 
1652, the “Franklin cent” with the caption, 
“Mind Your Business;” the old Liberty 
cents, the California “slug.” worth $50, of 
1851, and the fractional currency. Confed- 
erate money and the “shinplaster” are 
among the interesting exhibits. 

As a medium of circulation, one of Dr. 
Cook’s gumdrops, which he is supposed to 
have used in hiring Eskimos in his dash 
for the Pole, is shown in vivid contrast with 
a $10,000 Treasury note issued by the United 
States Government. 

The exhibit which Mr. Zerbe is showing 
in the American National Bank is open to 
public view from 9 to 5 o’clock every day 
this week, and on Thursday evening be- 
tween the hours of 7.30 and 9. In addition 
he will probably address various educa- 
tional institutions of Richmond on money 
and banking, and will give any Information 
concerning the value and history of the 
money of other days. This is his first 
exhibition in the South. 
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A STREET CAR CAMPAIGN 



HOW A CHICAGO INSTITUTION IS SUCCESSFULLY USINC THIS 

MEDIUM 



By C. B. Hazlewood, Assistant Secretary, Union Trust Company, Chicago 



W E are very glad to give the results 
of our experience with street car 
advertising if it will be useful to 
bankers in other cities. 

Our reasons for going into the street cars 
are based on the following theories: 

1. — They traverse certain districts 
of the city where we find by actual 
analysis that we have the largest 
proportion of customers per thou- 
sand circulation. Experience shows 
that it is most profitable to adver- 



tise where we have the most friends 
who will recommend us. 

: 2 . — The street cars that we use 
run on three trunk lines which bring 
the people downtown and right to 
the door of our Savings Depart- 
ment. This takes advantage of an 
object many people have in opening 
savings accounts at a particular 
bank; viz., convenience of location. 

3. — The sight of our advertise- 
ment in the street cars gives the 




Our years of steady 
growth is due to the 
increased confidence we 
have earned from our 
many depositors by strong, 
conservative, practical 
methods. 

Your Account will receive the 
tame thorough attention. 



31 West Madison Street, Tribune Bldg. 

This car itopi at the door of our Savings Dept. 




Convenient to all lines and 
all people. 

Equally accessible to State 
Street shoppers and the 
business district 
ji w 






This car stops mt the deer of ear 
Savings Department. 

r r.fitr 1 250 feet from State & 

y- „ Madison, the busiest 

\ comer in Chicag o 





Save! 

Show a personal profit 

This old, conservative 
bank would be pleased to 
receive your account 
3% interest will be paid. 

31 W. Madison Street (Tribune Bldg.) 

This car stops at the door of our Saving* Department. 




Take this car to Madison 
and Dearborn and ask to see 
the most sensible Christmas 
gift you can give to any 
member of your family. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY 
it’s this savings bank-book in 
a handsome Christmas box. 
Savinas Dept open Saturday 
and Monday 6 to 8 P. M. 




The officials of this bank 
invite a personal inte rview 
with you regar din g your 
savings. 

The strong, conser v ative 
character of this bank will 
recommend itself to you. 



Maduon and Dearborn Sts, Tribuna Biddsf. 

This oar stops at the door of oar Savings Dept. [*' US*"! 




Not what you earn, 
but what you save 
is yours. 



Madbon and Dearborn Streets, Tribune Budding. 
This car stape at the door of oar Savings Dept 




A bank of strength and character. 
A strength gained by years of 
steady growth. 

A character of conservation that 
invites your co n fide n ce . 

31 W. Madbon St, Tribune BUg. 
This car stops at the door of 
oar Savings Dept 
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REAL ART OX A BLOTTER OF THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBCRGII 



opportunity to a customer of ours 
who may he riding with a friend 
or an acquaintance to recommend 
the Union Trust Company. An ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper does 
not make such a recommendation 
possible. 

Our experience with street car advertising 
during the ten or eleven months we have 
been using it has been quite satisfactory on 
the whole, and we have been pleased over 
the interest our campaign has attracted 
among our old customers and among new 
prospects. In questioning each new savings 
customer as to his reason for opening an 



account with us we find that the street car 
advertising is being noticed, though it is 
absolutely true, of course, that there is no 
way of definitely checking the number of 
accounts it has influenced. 

Checking the results of bank advertising, 
in any event, is merely useful for compari- 
son of different mediums. Probably no 
bank advertiser could show a profit on new 
business, coming through general advertis- 
ing, equal to the expenditure for it. By 
keeping a careful record, however, of the 
accounts and inquiries produced by different 
forms of advertising we may determine 
which are good and which are useless. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 



Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



T HE National Bank of Commerce of 
Williamson, W. Va., runs an advertise- 
ment in the local High School paper, the 
copy reading as follows: 

BOYS AND GIRLS! 

What are you going to do when you grow 
up? 

Are you going to be your own boss or work 
for someone else? 

Will you be independent and have your own 
home or will you be one of the many 
who just scrape along and manage to 
make both ends meet? 

It all depends on you. 

Nearly all of the great men of this country 
began to prepare for success when thev 
were young like you. 

The first step is to save what you earn and 
are given. The folks at home will be 
glad to help you. 

Then, when the time comes for you to go to 
college, or start out for yourself, you W’ill 
be equipped for the fight. 

Every penny you save now puts you tihat 
much ahead of the boy or girl who does 
not save. 



Children's accounts are always welcome at 
this bank, no matter how small. 



“Savings Union Service” is the title of a 
new monthly house organ issued in booklet 
form by the Savings Union Bank and Trust 
Company, the oldest bank in San Francisco. 
It is a high class production throughout and 
reflects much credit upon its editor, C. L. 
Hamsher, assistant cashier of the institution. 



The Safety Fund National Bank of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is using some “reading notice” 
advertisements in local papers. The articles 
look just like news matter, except that there 
is a small “adv.” at the end. The German- 
American Savings Bank of Los Angeles also 
uses this kind of advertising and “puts it 
over” without the tell-tale “adv.” 



The National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., 
uses some very attractive gilt edge cards for 
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its statement and other printed enclosures. 
The effect is thoroughly high class and gives 
just the right tone to the advertising mat- 
ter. 



Referring to the Greek bank advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith the Alton, III., 
“Telegraph” printed this news item: 

PIRST GREEK ADVERTISEMENT. 

First Trust and Savings Bank Makes 
Innovation In Alton Newspapers. 

The Telegraph to-day publishes the 
first advertisement in the Greek lan- 
guage it has ever printed in its seventy- 
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AD. IS MODERN GREEK 



six years of life. The First Trust and 
Savings Bank had an electrotype made, 
because the Telegraph had no Greek 
type in its office, and no one who could 
set It up if the type was here. The ad- 
vertisement is intended to be read by 
persons who speak or ready only Greek, 
many of whom may be interested in 
what the bank has to say. If the adver- 
tisement yields any results, it may be 
necessary for Cashier Wyckoff or some 
persons who speak or read only Greek, 
to accommodate the patrons who cannot 
speak anything but Greek. 



The Lincoln Trust Company,- Boston, 
Mass., makes a point of its clerks Delonging 
to the American Institute of Banking. Fol- 
lowing is the copy bringing out this fact, 
prepared by the Publicity Department of 
The Bankers Publishing Company: 

HOW WE PROMOTE EFFICIENT SERVICE 

In order to keep up the efficiency of its 
staff of workers to the highest pitch, this 
bank pays for the active membership of each 
of its clerks in the American Institute of 
Banking, an organization for the specialized 
training of bank men. 



Moreover, each of our clerks regularly at- 
tends the meetings of the Institute and faith- 
fully carries out the educational work re- 
quired. 

This is only one feature of the constant 
efforts being made by this company to per- 
fect its banking service. 

LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 

12 High St. Junction of Summer Boston. 



“Our Bond Department, What it Is, the 
Service it Renders,” is a recent booklet is- 
sued by the prolific advertising department 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. The back cover of 
the booklet is perforated and forms an ad- 
dressed post card carrying on the message 
side this matter: 

Date 191.. 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly give me information relative to the 
subject opposite which I have placed check 



mark. 

Checking Account ( ) 

Certificates of Deposit ( ) 

Savings Account ( > 

Banking by Mull ( ) 

Trust Department ( ) 

Name 

R. F. D. or St. No 

Post-office 

State 



Write Us Relative to Any Banking Matters. 



We reproduce herewith a group of ad- 
vertisements sent us by the Nassau County 
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First 

Bank 

Dapoait 



by 

Aeroplane 

Poat 



A TRUST COM- 
PANY has great 
advantages as the Executor 
of an estate. It is abso- 
lutely responsible. Its 
Capital guarantees its 
fidelity. It is practically 
perpetual, and in many de- 
tails greater efficiency will 
be secured because of the 
wide experience of its 
officers in all matters of 
business or finance. 

Nassau County 
Trust Company 

MfateoU. New York 



Poet 

A PERSONAL execu- 
torship may defeat 
the plans of a lifetime, be- 
cause of the death or inex- 
perience of the person 
selected. A trust company 
never dies and its efficiency 
Is closely safeguarded by 
State control. It is our 
business to act in this 
capacity of Executor, 
Trustee or Guardian. 

Nassau County 
Trust Company 

Minoolo, Now Yotk 



by 

Aeroplane 



AUR trust powers should 
make a strong appeal 
to thoughtful business men 
with large property hold- 
ings. The death of an ex- 
ecutor or trustee may bring 
about unexpected and un- 
desirable conditions, but if 
you appoint us Executor, 
Trustee or Guardian, 
safety in the management 
of your estate is assured. 

Nassau County 
Trust Company 

Minoolo, Now Yotk 



I T is almost an imposi- 
tion to ask a friend to 
assume the anxiety and 
responsibility of being an 
Executor, Trustee or 
Guardian. 

It is our business to act 
in these capacities, and 
the cost is the same, 
being fixed by statute. 
Ask us about it 

Nassau County 
Trust Company 

Minoolo, Now York 



GOOD ADS., BUT WHAT BUSINESS-GETTING SIGNIFICANCE IS THERE TO GETTING 
ONE DEPOSIT BY AEROPLANE POST? 



Trust Company. The letter accompanying 
them was as follows: 

NASSAU COUNTY TRUST COMPANY. 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:— \Ve note in last month’s 
Issue of your publication a reproduction 
of our Aeroplane Post Card under the 
heading of "Freak Advertising.” This 
novelty proved very successful, but is 
simply a part of a series of ads. and 
should be judged accordingly. 

The Banking Publicity section of your 



magazine is certainly like the octopus In 
reaching out in all directions for new » 
ideas on advertising and we want to ex-, 
press our thanks and appreciation fofri 
recognition of our campaign. 

Inclosed find check to the amount Of 
five dollars for a subscription to the 
Bankers Magazine, I am also inclosing 
a few of our regular newspaper ads. 
which might interest your readers re- 
garding copy and display. 

Advertising!*- yours, 

HAROLD W. SMITH, 
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A COM BIX ATION CHECK AND ADVERTISEMENT 



It is a rather unusual and very interest- 
ing check which we reproduce herewith. Mr. 
Haag, proprietor of “The Mighty Haag 
Shows,” is one of the largest stockholders 
and a director of the Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport, La., besides being in- 
terested in other large enterprises in that 
city. 

We would be glad to receive from other 
banks or individuals samples of unusual 
checks like this. Possibly we can get to- 
gether enough to make a full page group 
in the magazine at some future date. 



Following is a good form letter sent out 
by the Peoples National Bank of Waynes- 
boro, Pa.: 



My Dear Sir: 

We wish to call your attention once 
more to the advantages of dealing with 
the Peoples National Rank. The rapid 
and continued Increase in the number of 
our customers is taken by us as indi- 
cating that our w^y of doing business is 
becoming more yefre rally appreciated by 
the public. 

It is our pleasure to extend you our 
banking facilities and if you are not now’ 
doing any business with us w-e would 
like you to consider the matter of open- 
ing an account here. 

Should you wish to borrow any money 
do not hesitate to call upon us. We feel 
sure that our knowledge of the financial 
standing of all the residents of Waynes- 
boro as well as of Washington and 
Quincy Townships is not excelled and 
you can confidentially expect fair and 
considerate treatment from us w’hen you 
wish to make a loan. 

If any of your friends desire to open a 
bank account or borrow money, we will 
appreciate it if you will send them to us. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. STONER, Cashier. 



Mr. Carl W. Art of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Union Trust and Savings Bank, 
.Spokane, Wash., sends us a booklet issued 



by the Insurance Department of that insti- 
tution. It is entitled “Insuring the Motor 
Car.” It is the first of the kind w*e have 
ever seen and is a splendid piece of work in 
every w’ay. 



The German National Bank of Little 
Rock, Ark., has a Night Department, w r hicb 
it advertises as follows: 

Our Night Department i* meeting with 
continued success and our customers are 
complimenting us because of our efforts 
to conduct our business to suit their 
convenience. 

Our Night Department is open from 
4> a. m. to 12 o'clock midnight, and we 
will be pleased to take your deposit or 
cash checks at any time between those 
hours. 



The Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., makes a special feature 
of its service the collection of money due 
on land contracts. This service, the bank 
claims, is of benefit both to the buyer and 
seller, as it affords every facility for con- 
venience, accuracy, time saving* and other 
similar advantages. The bank being open at 
all times during business hours, payments 
can be made across the counter with the cer- 
tainty that no time will be lost owing to tbe 
absence of the person to whom under ordi- 
nary circumstances money w’ould be paid 
and w’ho might be away when the customer 
arrives. The entire organization of the bank 
guarantees accuracy at every stage and 
there is no possibility of any misunder- 
standing or mistake occurring. 



The Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Jackson, Tenn., in February opened a cam- 
paign of advertising with a full page 
newspaper advertisement of a $.50 Savings 
Club, announced as follows: 



Believing that many more people W’ould 
save a portion of their earnings If given the 
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proper opportunity and sufficient inducement 
to do so, the Union Bank & Trust Company 
has opened a department in which customers 
may deposit without leaving- their homes or 
places of business. 

The method of operating the Union Sav- 
ings $50.00 Club is as follows: The plan is 

to induce persons to save the $50.00 in a 
certain time. A person wishes to save $50.00 
a year or $1.00 a week. Then notify us on 
what day of the week the deposit is to be 
made and a Collector Will Call and receive 
the deposit, giving the proper receipt. 
Customers- may deposit only 50 cents each 
week, or any amount each week„ the only 
condition made by us is that money is not 
to be withdrawn until the account has run 
one year. These account draw Interest at 
three per cent. Thoughtful and prudent 
persons will undoubtedly take advantage of 
this new method of saving. We will begin 
the club on 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19th, 1912. 

Telephone either phone. Number 55, to Mt. 
Blalock, who will enroll members, and give 
full information concerning the club. 

Absolute protection from frauds is prom- 
ise^ in that we will furnish letter of author- 
ity to collectors. Do not pay deposits to 
collectors who cannot produce the proper 
authority. 




The Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., does some consistently good ad- 
vertising. Some of the valuable points 
brought out in its recent copy are the fol- 
lowing: 

Banks recognize a professional courtesy 
in giving one another information, and 
if you want to get information about 
some one or something in a strange 
town, one of the best ways to get it is 
through your bank. 

If you have notfes that are maturing 
from time to time, and you do not want 
to be troubled with making your own 
collections, you will find our collection 
department just what you are looking 
for. All you have to do is to leave your 
notes with our collection clerk and take 
his receipt. We will then make the col- 
lections as they mature, crediting your 
account and advising you. This service 
is free. 

Do you know r of any other place in 
Jacksonville where you could go and 
lend as small a sum as $5.00 and get in- 
terest on it at the rate of four per cent, 
a, year, secured by resources of more 
than eight million dollars? 

During the month of January the 
Jacksonville fire department answered 
forty-one calls. You can never tell 
where and when a fire is going to break 
■out — your house may be next. For a 
very small sum you can have a safety 
deposit box in our fire and burglar- 
proof vault. 



The Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, La., has issued an interesting 
balf century Confederate memorial calendar. 
It gives portraits of leaders of the Confed- 



A CHEERFUL STATEMENT 



eracy, reproductions of the Stars and Bars, 
monuments, a map of the Southern States, 
and on the back of the calendar are Con- 
federate songs and poems. 



FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 

Recent Opinion* on Different Phase* Of It 

Mr. S. W. Straus, speaking before the 
Chicago Advertising Club recently, said: 

If I understand the psychology of advertis- 
ing in general, its first object is to 
create a desire for the object advertised. 
You may advertise grape juice, or pianos, or 
tooth paste, in one whirlwind campaign that 
brings immediate and tremendous sales. But 
such methods employed in investment ad- 
vertising would result in utter failure, be- 
cause the psychology of investment adver- 
tising is radically different. 

We are advertising both nationally and- 
locally in magazines and newspapers, both 
the financial and the general press. We 
commenced this campaign a little more than 
two years ago, and in this time our business, 
has more than doubled in volume, and we 
have gained clients all over the world. 

There is no doubt in my mind of the 
efficiency of advertising when I consider this 
result. Moreover, our advertising is steadily 
increasing in value as our name becomes 
better known. The cost per Inquiry is 
steadily falling, while the percentage of 
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sales to inquiries and average amount per 
sales are steadily rising as we gain confi- 
dence in the mind of the better class of in- 
vestors. 

Our advertising in newspapers is used dur- 
ing the chief investment seasons of the year, 
while in the national magazines It does not 
miss a single month the year round. In this 
way the cumulative value of advertising is 
great. 

Mr. Emerson De Puy, in addressing the 
Des Moines Ad Men’s Club, said in part: 

Not only . should the bank advertise to 
build up its own business and thus be en- 
abled to declare dividends to stockholders, 
but there is a public duty w’hich all good 
bankers recognize and that is a thwarting 
of the schemes of the J. Rufus Wallingfords. 

The business of selling all sorts of worth- 
less “stocks” and “bonds” by mail, through 
able and seductive advertising, has as- 
sumed wonderful proportions. 

It seems clear that the bank should make 
its advertising educative along these lines, 
to the end that the people may have infor- 
mation valuable to them as to the making 
of investments. 

It is safe to say that the alluring part of 
the advertisements of all “get-rich-quick 
schemers” lies in their disinterestedness. 
Everything is for the benefit of the other 
fellow*; the promoter of the scheme is a 
philanthropist w’hose highest joy Is in serv- 
ing his fellow 7 men. 

Always the schemer shows great dividends 
(on paper), his literature and follow up stuff; 
refers pityingly to those people who foolishly 
put their money in savings banks where it 
only draws 4 per cent, per annum. 

All students of the subject are aware that 
the advertiser loses ground in proportion as 
he reveals his desire to sell. The public 
cares nothing about his desires, but when 
he shows that same public how it is to be 
enriched and benefited in buying what he 
has to sell, then it comes running with its 
hands full of money. 

The J. Rufus Wallingfords are men of 
great ability along this line, and the banker 
should understand that he is up against a 
stiff proposition; that his advertising must 
be well prepared and have a definite aim in 
order to win out against the forces w’hich 
seek to take from his community the money 
which properly belongs and should remain 
there. 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 



Henry M. Lester, National City Bank* 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalls National Bank* 
Cbeh&lia Wash. 

C. P. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co^ Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Mkhager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. HL Stonier, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch* 
N. Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company. 
New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Rlpon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & 
Savings Bonk, Spokane. Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank* 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton. Jr., advertising manager. 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier. Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen. cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood. N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary. North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Build- 
ing Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers & Mechanics Trust Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. 
City Bank & Trust Company, Miobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier. The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Brown, Treacy & Sperry 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoering, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia* 
Mo. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



THE MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 

A TYPICAL CANADIAN BANKING INSTITUTION 



T HE banking system of Canada is fre- 
quently pointed to by financial au- 
thorities as embodying in its laws and 
illustrating in its operations many of the 
ideal principles and practices upon which 
sound and efficient banking should rest. 

The Canadian chartered banks are big and 
strong, and with their multiplicity of 
branches, scattered all over the country, they 




WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, BRANCH 



furnish abundant banking facilities to all 
sections and to every kind of legitimate 
trade and industry. They also care ade- 
quately for the people’s savings. 

The Canadian bank note is an especially 
serviceable instrument for use by the busi- 
ness community, performing its w r ork with 
promptness and absolute safety. 

In a very important respect — that of the 
character of management — the Canadian 
banks compare most favorably with those of 
any other country. The Canadian bank 



manager is, nearly always, a thoroughly 
trained banker, grounded by study and ex- 
perience in the best banking traditions. He 
is familiar with the fluctuations of business 
and is neither liable to be carried away by 
seasons of speculation nor unduly fright- 
ened by times of depression. 

Naturally, banks founded on the sound 
principles contained in the Canadian Bank- 
ing Act and managed by wise and experi- 
enced bankers, are bound* to establish them- 
selves in public confidence and to prosper 
with the country’s growth. 

It will be found of interest to trace, 
briefly, the history and growth of one of 
Canada’s typical banking institutions — the 
Merchants Bank of Canada, which in the 
past few years has experienced a growth 
that may indeed be termed remarkable. 

History and Growth. 



Forty-seven years of successful business 
has stamped the Merchants Bank of Canada 
as one of the most prosperous institutions 
of the country^ and the expiration of that 
time finds it still improving its previous 
record. Founded at Montreal in 1864 by 
the late Sir Hugh Allan, the first president, 
with Mr. Jackson Rae as general manager, 
the business grew steadily and in 1868, w'hen 
its charter from the Dominion of Canada 
was amended to enable it to absorb the 
Commercial Bank, the business included ex- 
tensive connections in the Provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec. 

In 1877 Sir Hugh Allan retired from the 
presidency, and was succeeded by the Hon. 
John Hamilton. During the same year Mr. 
George Hague became general manager, 
holding the reins of management for twenty 
years when, in 1897, Mr. Thomas Fyshe be- 
came associated with him as joint general 
manager. After five more years of active 
duty, Mr. Hague retired, and Mr. Fyshe 
assumed undivided charge. 

Being far sighted in discerning the possi- 
bilities of the Canadian Northwest, the bank 
was a pioneer in establishing a branch at 
Winnipeg in 1873, and from that time has 
taken an active part in the development of 
the magnificent agricultural country ex- 
tending from Manitoba to the further val- 
leys of Alberta along the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The bank has been keeping pace with the 
remarkable progress of Canada and has now 
169 branches throughout the Dominion, 
ranging from Halifax and St. John on the 
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Atlantic seaboard to Victoria and Van- 
couver on the Pacific coast. Its paid-up 
capital of $6,000,000 is in process of being 
increased to $7,000,000, toward providing 
for the growing commercial needs of the 
country, and it is possessed of a substantial 
reserve fund of $5,458,878, amassed out of 
undivided profits. Its main office is in Mon- 
treal, and branches are scattered through 
11 e Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 



Sir H. Montagu Allan, a son of the 
founder, Sir Hugh Allan, is president of 
the institution, with Mr. Jonathan Hodgson 
as vice-president, and the board of directors 
is composed of men prominent in the com- 
mercial and industrial life of Canada. The 
general manager, Mr. E. F. Hebden, be- 
came executive head of the bank in 1905, in 
succession to Mr. Thomas Fyshe. Mr. Heb- 
den entered the institution in 1871, and has 
therefore been with the bank forty-one years. 




LONDON, ONTARIO, BRANCH 



bia with connections in all of the larger 
cities of the world. 

Conducting its business on sound prin- 
ciples and along safe and conservative lines 
has given the bank a foundational reputa- 
tion for the striking progress made in re- 
cent years. The accompanying comparative 
figures testify to the really remarkable 
growth of the bank. 

Reserve fund 
and 

Undivided Total 

Year. Profits. Deposits. Assets. 

1905. . .$3,473,197 $28,109,616 $41,477,589 

1906.. . 3,674,596 35,506,959 49,541,955 

1907.. . 4,034,264? 37,616,546 52,865,687 

1908.. . 4,400,997 41,327,872 56,598,625 

1909.. . 4,602,157 49,471,594 66,800,151 

1910.. . 4,999,297 54,779,044 71,600.058 

Nov. 30, 1911... 5,458,878 63.494,580 81,928.961 



Before assuming the general management 
he w’as for the preceding ten years superin- 
tendent of branches and chief inspector, 
which office is now occupied by Mr. T. E. 
Merrett, at one time agent of the bank in 
New 7 York. 

The agency of the bank in New' York w’as 
established thirty-eight years ago, in 1874, 
and is located at 63-65 Wall street. Mr. W. 
M. Ramsay and Mr. C. J. Crookall are the 
bank’s representatives, Mr. Ramsay before 
coming to New r York in 1906 being local 
manager of the bank in Montreal. 

The Past Year’s Business. 

A statement of the bank’s business for 
the year ending November 30, 1911, will 
prove interesting: 
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The net profits of the year, after 
payment of charges, rebate on 
discounts, interest on deposits, 
and making full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts 

amounted to $1,179,581.03 

The balance brought forward 

from Nov. 30, 1910. was 99,297.15 



Total $1,278,S78.18 

This sum was apportioned as 
follows: 

Dividends $570,000.09 

Transferred to reserve fund.. 500,000.00 

Written off bank premises ac- 
count 100,000.00 

Contribution to officers* pen- 
sion fund 50.000.00 

Balance carried forward 58,878.18 



Total $1,278,878.18 



Six branches have been opened the past 
year in the growing sections of the Domin- 
ion, and the addition of $1,000,000 new 
stock indicates that the progressive man- 
agement and conservative policies are gain- 
ing and keeping the confidence of depos- 
itors. Business indications point to a pros- 
perous future for Canada, and a continuation 
of pa*t methods will undoubtedly give the 
l'.::nk its full shire of this growth. 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 



Statement of Liabilities and Assets November 30, 1911 



Liabilities. 



Assets. 



1.— To the PuN'c. 

Notes in Circulation $6,351,210.00 

Deposits at Call $25,897,925.26 

Deposits subject to 
notice (accrued in- 
terest to date in- 
cluded) 36,239,678.72 

Deposits by other 

hanks in Canada.. 1,356,976.84 

63,494, 5S0.S2 

Balances due to Agents in Great 

Britain 3 10, 9 SO. 05 

Balances due to Agents in the 
United States and elsewhere.. 161,112.94 

Dividend No. 97 150,000.00 

Dividends unclaimed 2,179.50 



$70,470,083.31 



2.— To the Stockholders. 

Capital paid up $6,000,000.09 

Reserve Fund 5,400,000.00 

Balance of Profits 

carried forward 58.S78.18 

11.45S.S7S.1S 



Gold and Silver Coin on hand.. $2, 149, 007. OS 



Dominion Notes on hand 5,659,100.00 

Notes and Cheques of other 

Banks 4,662,788.08 

Balances due by other Banks 

in Canada 2.635.33 

Balances due by Banks and 
Agents in the United States.. 368,514.23 



Call and Short Loans 
on Bonds and 
Stocks in Canada. .$3, S54.S45.31 
Call and Short Loans 
on Bonds and 
Stocks elsewhere 
than in Canada... 9,091,612.77 

12,946. 45S.08 

Government, Municipal, Railway 
and other Bonds and Deben- 
tures 6,074,969.01 



$31,863,471.81 

Current loans and Discounts (less 

Rebate or Interest reserved).. 47.411.019.23 



Loans to other Banks, secured 160,584.74 

Loans and Discounts overdue 

(loss fully provided for) 112.216.42 

Deposit with Dominion Govern- 
ment for security of Note Cir- 
culation 272.0C0.60 

Mortgages' and other Securities. 

the property of the Bank 109.235.23 

Real Estate 38,517.65 

Bank Premises and Furniture .. 1,917,359.07 

Other Assets 44,467.34 



Total 



$81,928,961.49 Total 



$81,928,961.49 



PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



I T is entirely due to the ability of William 
P. Goodwin that the State of Rhode 
Island has its present effieientiy organ- 
ized Banking Department. 

In 1908, Mr. Goodwin, after conducting a 
successful business in fire insurance, invest- 
ments and accounting, gave his undivided 
attention to banking matters and in 1908 be- 
came the first bank commissioner of Rhode 
Island. He was reappointed in 1911 in 
recognition of his successful administration 
of that office. 

On August 31, 1911, Mr. Goodwin re- 
signed from the Bank Commissionership, but 
continued in bis position until December 
20, 1911, in the meantime accepting the 
treasurership of the People’s Savings Bank 



of Providence as the successor of John G. 
Massie, deceased. 

The People's Savings Bank has had a 
successful business career. During its sixty 
years of existence a total business of $108,- 
379,092 has been handled, and its last an- 
nual report showed over $7,000,000 deposits 
and over $8,000,000 assets at market value. 

It was established in 1851, being char- 
tered in May and commenced business on 
December 1 of that year. William Sprague, 
an uncle of the War Governor, was its first 
president. Orray Taft, Amasa Man ton and 
Amos D. Smith were vice-presidents. The 
first hoard of directors included Earl Car- 
penter, Mathew Watson, Resolved Water- 
man, Hezekiah Anthony, Shubael Hutch- 
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ins, William Comstock, James T. Rhodes, 
George W. Hallett, Ezra Brown, William 
Foster, Jabez C. Knight and Edward Aborn 
Greene, all of whom are now dead. 

William Sprague died in 1856 and was 
succeeded by Orray Taft, who served until 
1865, when Amos D. Smith was elected 
president. He served until 1877 and was 
succeeded by Edward Aborn Greene, who 
served until 1881, when Robert Knighl was 




William P. Goodwin’ 

TREAsrRKK people's savings bank, provi- 
dence, R. I. FORMERI y state bank 
COM MISSION ER 



elected, retiring in 1908 and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, Dutee Wilcox. 

All these men were leaders in their re- 
spective lines of business and among the 
most prominent in the State during their 
time. 

There havo been but four treasurers since 
the company was started. Jesse Howard, 
Albert C. Howard and John G. Massie, who 
died last year, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Goodwin whose portrait is here given. The 
vice-presidents of the company now are Sen- 



ator Henry F. Lippitt, Edward Aborn 
Greene and Webster Knight. The directors 
are Francis W. Carpenter, James H. Chace, 
John K. H. Nightingale, Howard L. Clark, 
Frank P. Comstock, Howard D. Wilcox, 
John B. Branch, William H. Thornley, Wil- 
liam Grosvenor, George M. Snow, William 
P. Chapin and William P. Goodwin. 

Gilbert H. Hagan, who probably has 
been longer in the banking service in 
Rhode Island than any man living, is as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant secretary. 
He started with the bank as a clerk in 1859. 

A new f building is soon to be built for 
the People’s Savings Bank after plans by 
the architects, Clarke, Howe & Homer. The 
building will be located at Market sq., east 
of tlie Board of Trade building, in the 
place of an old five-story building winch 
was erected in 1824. 

The new building, which will be for the 
sole use of the bank, will have a front- 
age on Market sq. of 44 feet, extending back 
for a distance of 115 feet. The exterior 
has been designed along the lines of a 
Greek Ionic temple, the front to be con- 
structed of white marble, will have two large 
columns flanking the main entrance, ex- 
tending from the street level to the roof. 

Directly above the main entrance there 
will be large windows, taking in the greater 
part of the second floor space. The grill 
work of these windows and the door will 
be of bronze and two bronze lamps, one 
on either side of the entrance, will add to 
the ornamentation. 

A marble vestibule will lead into the 
banking room, with the treasurer’s office on 
the left and a ladies’ room on the right, and 
the main banking room will occupy prac- 
tically all the rest of the ground floor and 
will extend clear to the roof of the build- 
ing, light being furnished by a skylight. 

The walls of the banking room will be 
wainscoted to a height of twelve feet with 
marble and the rest of the w’all space will 
be finished in plaster, with a decorated 
treatment of Ionic pilasters and cornice. 
The directors’ room will be located on the 
second floor in front of the building, while 
the corporation room will be directly above 
on the third floor, with access thereto by 
elevator and stairway. 

On the rear of the second floor will be 
located the stenographer’s room, while the 
clerks’ lunch room will be located on the 
third floor. 

Architects and bankers nowadays have 
found it desirable to place such matters in 
the hands of an expert and the vault, which 
will be a modern one in every particular, 
is being designed and constructed under 
the supervision of Benj. F. Tripp of Bos- 
ton, a vault engineer whose w f ork in this line 
has been extremely satisfactory. 

The best system of ventilation and air 
cleansing and cooling will be provided, and 
all the fixtures and furnishings will be the 
best of their kind. 
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THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 



T HE Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh is rounding out its first half 
century. Organized in November, 
1864, with a capital of $1,000,000, an 
amount considered unusually large at that 
period, the bank has shown a progressive 



1873, 1893 and 1907 — and several semi- 
depressions, as in 1877, 1884, 1897, 1903 and 
1911. Nevertheless, the bank prospered 
and, in the forty-seven completed years of 
its existence, it has accumulated $1,884,686 
in surplus and undivided profits and has 




Robert Wardrop 

PRESIDENT PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 



growth. In fact, it has “grown up” with 
the Pittsburgh community, noted every- 
where as the workshop of the world. The 
expansion of Pittsburgh from an over- 
grown village to a great and important city 
lias been intimately reflected in the in- 
crease of pow'er, strength and influence of 
the Peoples National Bank. Since 1864, 
there have been three severe panics — in 



paid out $4,390,000 in dividends. Total net 
earnings have thus been $6,274,686, or an 
average of $133,504 per annum. This is at 
the average rate of 13.35 per cent, through- 
out this long term of years. The present 
rate of dividends is 18 per cent., or $180,000 
yearly, while earnings in the six years end- 
ing with 1911 have averaged $233,140. 
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VIEW OF THE INTERIOR, PEOPI.ES NATIONAL BANK, 
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D. E. Park 

VICE-PRESIIJEXT, PEOPLES XATIOXAI. BANK, PITTSBURGH, I A. 



Always a Purely Commmercial Baxk. 

The long and honorable history of the 
institution has been made as a truly com- 
mercial bank. There has been no deviation, 
even in times of great speculative activity, 
or of industrial combination, from the fixed 
ideas of t'.e true function of a bank of dis- 
count. '1 he Peoples National Bank was 
organized by representative citizens, who 
were identified with the principal industries 
of the district — coal, iron and glass and 
their products. The same industries are 
just as conspicuously represented in the 



directorate of the bank to-day, while enter- 
prises which have developed from time to 
time are likewise included. The conserva- 
tive spirit has been uppermost at all times, 
but it can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that legitimate propositions have 
always been fostered and encouraged, while 
doubtful and hazardous undertakings have 
been avoided. 

The organizers and original stockholders 
were all prominent Pittsburghers. They 
were as follows: Samuel Rea, Benjamin F. 
Jones, Henry Lloyd, Byron H. Painter, 
Augustus E. W. Painter, George W. Hail- 
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Hervey Schumacher 

CASHIER, PEOPI.ES NATION A I. BANK, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 



man, Joseph Me Knight, George F. Mc- 
Cleave, Robert H. Marshall, Campbell B. 
Herron, Barclay Preston, John McQuewan 
Woods, James I. Bennett, Mark W. Wat- 
son, James Park, Jr., Maxwell K. Moor- 
head, George Black, John W. Chalfant, 
William Rea, David E. Park and William 
Rogers. These men contributed in no small 
degree to the industrial pre-eminence and 
prosperity of Pittsburgh. The^r successors 
as directors and stockholders of the Peoples 
National Bank have followed the policy 
outlined and practiced by the early man- 
agement. Of the six presidents, four were 
among the incorporators, as were four of 
the six vice-presidents. Three of the pres- 
ent board of directors were elected in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1879, and have served 
continually for thirty-three years, while a 
fourth was elected in 1888. 

The Present Management. 

An explanation of the enviable position 
of the bank at the present time is found 
in the personnel of the management. The 
officers are: Robert Wardrop, president; D. 
E. Park, vice-president; Hervey Schu- 
macher, cashier; W. Dwight Bell, Frank 
R. Flood and J. Howard Arthur, assist- 
ant cashiers. The directors are George 
C. Davis, J. Painter, Jr., D. McK. 
IJovd, D. E. Park, Henry Chalfant, 
Robert Wardrop, B. F. Jones, Jr., Edward 
E. Duff, D. I^eet Wnson. W. D. George, H. 
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W. Dwight Bell 

ASSISTANT CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 



S. A. Stewatt, George W. Crawford, W. L. 
Clause, Benjamin Thaw and Hervey Schu- 
macher. Thus, men who vitalize a com- 
munity must necessarily vitalize a financial 




Frank R. Flood 

ASSISTANT CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 



institution with which they are identified. 
It is, therefore, only to he expected that 
the Peoples National should be known 
throughout the country as a bank of the 
highest standing, and in its home city as 
one of the financial bulwarks. 

Mr. Wardrop, the president, has been 
a banker throughout his business career, 
with the exception of a fourteen-year 
period when he was treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Lead Company. He was first with 
the Tradesmens National Bank, from which 
he went as cashier to the Peoples National 
Bank as vice-president and cashier in 1899. 
He was elected president in July, 1903, at 




J. Howard Arthur 

ASSISTANT CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 



which time Hervey Schumacher was chosen 
cashier. Mr. Wardrop has been strongly 
identified with the movement to institute 
banking reforms in the Pittsburgh Clearing- 
House Association. He is now serving his 
third term as president of the association. 
He was a member of the clearing-house 
committee in 190.5-1907, and, in 1907, when 
the panic was at its height, he suggested 
the pay-check plan for keeping the mills in 
operation and providing a temporary medi- 
um of currency for meeting the payrolls 
thereof. In the few weeks in which the sys- 
tem was in vogue, over $10,000,000 in pay- 
checks were disbursed among the wage 
earners of the city and contiguous terri- 
tory. He is also a member of the currency 
committee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
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ciation and numbers as his friends the 
leading bankers of the United States. 

Mr. Schumacher was elected a director 
in January last, and, in 1911, was added to 
the board of the Oakland Savings & Trust 
Company. He is also director of the Bank- 
ers and Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, and, in 1910, was its president. 



Progress of the Bank Told in Figures. 

The following table shows the wisdom of 
pursuing a straightforward conservative 
banking business for the completed years, 
since the organization of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank: 



Year. 


Capital. 


Surplus 

and 

Profits. 


Loans 

and 

Bonds. 


me 


.$1, 000.000 


$53,774* 


$1,161,363 


1870 


. 1.000.000 


89,675t 


1,919,332 


1875 


. 1,000.000 


174.6304* 


2.102,895 


1880- 


. 1, 000.00-0 


248,3741 


2,065,558 


1885 


. 1,000,000 


298,219+ 


2.505 714 


1890 


. 1,000,000 


549,183+ 


2,849,0-01 


1895 


. 1,000,000 


901.125+ 


4.632,669 


19-00 


. 1.000.000 


1,182.867+ 


6,836,207 


1905 


. 1,000,000 


1.565,847+ 


11,865,861 


1910 


. 1.000,000 


1.862,798+ 


12.330.191 


1911 


. 1.000,000 


1,884,686* 


13,074.741 


• One 


year, t Five years. 





Deposits. 


Net 

Earnings. 


Dividends, 


$310,150 


$113,774* 


$60,000* 


507,644 


505,901 + 


470.000+ 


508.086 


514,956+ 


430,000+ 


607,057 


373,744 + 


300,000+ 


1,067,083 


349,845+ 


300,000f 


2,231.359 


550,964+ 


300.000+ 


3,456.803 


681,942+ 


330,000+ 


5.65S.964 


701,742+ 


420,000+ 


12.071.S62 


1,082,980+ 


700,000+ 


14,262.425 


1.196,951 + 


9 00,000t 


14,024,348 


201, 8SS* 


180,000* 
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GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, 

NEW YORK 



T HE success achieved by the Greenpoint 
National Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York, substantiates the predictions of 
its founders that there was an urgent need 
for such an institution in a community 
which has always been separate and dis- 



were George A. Morrison, George H. Rowe, 
Andrew N. Petersen, Julius Siegelman and 
Walter Wilmurt. 

While other institutions have been started 
in temporary quarters, in this instance it 
was deemed prudent and expedient to erect 




GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 



tinct in itself. With a population of over 
80,000, Greenpoint has a manufacturing and 
commercial status comparing most favor- 
ably with any section of the same area in 
the United States. Although a district 
manifestly needing additional banking fa- 
cilities, prior to the establishment of the 
Greenpoint National Bank there was but 
one other bank and that a branch of a 
New York institution. 

The original incorporators of the bank 



and equip a modern, up-to-date structure 
that would meet every exigency and at the 
same time arouse the admiration of the 
public. This has been accomplished by the 
erection of a magnificent sandstone building 
at 140 and 142 Greenpoint avenue, in the 
center of the business activities of Green- 
point. The building, which was built by 
the Bankers’ Building Bureau of. New York, 
covers an area of 40x95 feet, ha:s an ornate 
frontage of Corinthian design and is ex- 
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clusively adapted to the uses of the bank. 
As regards substantiality, light or ventila- 
tion, nothing has been neglected and no one 
has crossed the threshold without express- 
ing admiration at the exterior and interior 
arrangement. An amply protected ceiling 
of cathedral glass sheds an agreeable light 




George A. Morrison 

PRESIDENT GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



below and it is rarely necessary to use arti- 
ficial light during banking hours. The 
horseshoe counter encircling the working 
space is of Italian marble with a base of 
dark green marble and is surmounted by 
solid bronze fixtures of an effective design. 
The cabinet work and furniture is of a 
golden oak and pretty oriental rugs cover 
the floor spaces to a good advantage. The 
walls are wainscoted in marble to match 
the counter front. On either side of the 
front entrance, which has an electric lighted 
dome, are the offices of the president and 
cashier. In the rear are well appointed 
rooms for the board of directors and 
employees, fitted with every needed con- 
venience. 

The bank also has the largest and strong- 
est burglar-proof vault in that part of 
Brooklyn. Ihis not only affords impreg- 
nable protection for the funds and securi- 
ties of the institution, but contains 200 safe- 
deposit boxes of different sizes for the use 
of the public. The vault rests on a founda- 
tion of reinforced concrete, which furnishes 
a burglar-proof receptacle below for the 
books and private papers. Gas and electric 



light fixtures of a neat design are em- 
ployed throughout the building. 

This bank r.as gained an enviable reputa- 
tion in financial circles by the introduction 
of two very important original features, 
one of w’hich is a rotating finance com- 
mittee, presided over by the president or 
one of the vice-presidents, and each director 
“does his turn” during the year rather 
than to invest a single committee with the 
important duty of passing on the loans of 
the bank for an entire year, which is the 
rule generally in vogue. The other feature 
is the formation of a stockholder’s associa- 
tion, by W’hich the stockholders are invested 
w’ith a sense of importance and influence 
that is given by no other bank. The full 
privilege of an ordinary stockholder is to 
attend the annual meeting or perfunctorily 
deposit a ballot. The stockholders of this 
bank meet once a month in the directors’ 
room and are given the fullest lattitude in 
their investigations as to what the bank is 
doing. The officers are generally in attend- 
ance to give any information desired. This 
association has done much to swell the de- 
posits of the bank and to increase the 
number of depositors. The credit for evolv- 




James A. McCafferty 

VICE-PRESIDENT GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



ing the tw’o features alluded to belongs to 
the president. 

The bank opened January 29, 1912, with 
deposits aggregating $249,666.11 and in the 
very short time has been designated as a 
depository for the United States Govern- 
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ment postal funds, New York City funds 
and the Kings County court and trust 
funds, and the remarkable success already 
attained may be accepted as an indication 
of a more substantial record in the near 




Georgk H. Howe 

VICE-PRESIDENT GREENPOIXT NATIONAL BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



future. The bank has a capital of $200,000 
and a surplus of $100,000. 

Officers and Directors. 

George A. Morrison is a builder, with 
large realty holdings and an enviable repu- 
tation in municipal and civic affairs. He 
was born in Greenooint and is well known 
throughout New York City. 

James A. McCafferty is a prominent man- 
ufacturer of paints and a firm opponent 
to the White Lead Trust. He has an ex- 
cellent record as a soldier of the War of 
the Rebellion, and is a trustee of the Green- 
point Savings Bank. 

George H. Rowe was the last deputy 
comptroller of Brooklyn and has had 
thirty-five years’ experience at newspaper 
work. He was president of the New York 
Press Club in 1905. 

Walter Wilinurt is another product of 
Greenpoint and has had twenty-six years’ 
experience in the banking business. He was 
raised, so to speak, in the old Seventeenth 
Ward Bank of Greenpoint. 

The board of directors comprise the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, wiio reside or do business 
in Greenpoint, and have been identified 



with every movement for the improvement 
of that section: Bird S. Coler, banker; Ed- 
ward F. Cook, vice-president Robinson 
Stoneware Co.; William Curtis, optician; 
John W. Dolan, superintendent American 
Manufacturing Co.; Conrad V. Dykeman, 
superintendent Prudential Insurance Co.; 
John A. Eckert, insurance; David E. Freud- 
enberger, wholesale and retail liquors; 
Charles L. Gilbert, president Noah Clark, 
Inc.; George D. Hamlin, physician; John 
H. Hughes, manufacturer; James A. Mc- 
Cafferty, paint manufacturer; George A. 
Morrison, builder; Andrew N. Petersen, 
president Whale Creek Iron Works; Walter 
F. Ring, real estate and builder; George H. 
Rowe, former deputy controller of Brook- 
lyn; Morris Salzman, president M. Salzman 
Co.; Julius Siegelman, lawyer; Fenwick B. 
Small, real estate; C. H. Tiebout, Jr., 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Manufacturing Co.; 
John Trounstine, Greenpoint Metallic Bed 
Co.; William H. Whitney, Jr., president Co- 
lonial Works; Fred. C. Williams, adver- 
tising agent; Christopher W. Wilson, 
wholesale lumber; Walter Wilmurt, cashier. 

The need of more banking facilities in 




Walter Wji.murt 

CASHIER GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Greenpoint is clearly demonstrated by the 
success attained by this bank. Accounts 
are invited on the basis of accommodation 
warranted by the character of business, 
financial responsibility and bank balances. 
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PROMISES TO BE GOOD 



F OLLOWING is a copy of a letter sent 
to a bank in Syracuse, N. Y., by a 
depositor who had had some trouble 
in getting credit and became very contrite 
in consequence: 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 29, 1912. 

Dear Sir: 

I fully understand that the line of credit 
which has been extended to me at the 

Bank is upon the following terms 

and conditions: 

1. The amount of credit, direct or indi- 
rect, is not to exceed $300 at any one time, 
and I am not to apply for or ask for addi- 
tional credit. 

2. My balance at every minute of every 
day in the year Is to be at least $100 upon 
which I am not to receive or ask for any 
interest. 

3. All paper discounted for me, whether 
my own or customers’ paper, is to be en- 
dorsed by my wife — . 

4. All notes are to be paid in full at ma- 
turity and I agree to ask for no extensions 
or renewals of any note or any part there- 



of. If any note is not paid at maturity I 
direct that It be charged to my account. 

5. I am not to engage in any debates, 
arguments, or discussions with any officer 

or employee of the Bank; I am not 

to talk in a tone of voice loud enough so 
that I can be heard more than five feet; I 
am to confine my conference with officials 
or employees of the bank entirely to in- 
quiries whether It will discount certain 
paper, and to accept good naturedly its 
answer whether it be in the affirmative or 
the negative. 

6. I understand that if I violate any of the 
above conditions, you have agreed to see 
that I get out of the bank on the day of the 
violation of my account, and I agree to co- 
operate with you in fulfilling your agree- 
ment if occasion should require. 

7. I realize that you have stated to the 
officers of the bank that in your opinion I 
will prove to be a model customer, and my 
ambition is so to conduct myself in my re- 
lation with the bank that at the end of the 
year, its officials may voluntarily offer to 
double my line of discount. If they do not 
voluntarily offer to do so, I will not refer 
to the matter. 

Very truly yours, 



MONEY AND THRIFT 



N otwithstanding the vast re- 

sources of wealth of the American 
people they do not as a whole enjoy 
the full benefits of their possession, largely 
because of a faulty monetary system that 
tends to the concentration rather than to 
the distribution of such wealth. 

In this connection the suggestion is made 
by the New York Commercial, and it is en- 
titled to weight, that France is worth 
studying in relation to our monetary prob- 
lem — the most vexing one in divergence of 
opinion and slowness of solution with which 
we have yet had to contend. The French 
system has distributed wealth and fostered 
thrift throughout the masses of the people 
as has been the case in no other country. 

As showing how plentiful money is in that 
republic, a recent offer of a sixty-million- 
dollar state railway loan brought out sub- 
scriptions amounting to almost two billion 
dollars. The people have been educated to 
invest in such securities, and the French 
plan of issuing bonds in small denomina- 
tions has had much to do with it. This 
system has not been tried long enough in 
the United States to familiarize the small 
investor with it, but similar results should 
follow its adoption. 

“Notwithstanding tlie large sums handled 
by our savings banks,” says the Commer- 
cial, “the habit of saving and investing small 



sums has not been acquired by the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, and the number of 
those who have put money uside for a 
rainy day is much smaller in proportion to 
population than is the case in many other 
countries. Life insurance, it is true, takes 
its place to a considerable extent, but it 
does not meet ail the requirements, and it 
should be supplemented by actually setting 
aside money for use in time of need and 
as a provision for old age.” 

France, as is well known by those who 
have made a close study of conditions there, 
is financially strong through the wide dis- 
tribution of wealth and not through vast 
sums concentrated in a few hands. Funds 
are always available for any legitimate pur- 
pose because money is kept in the country 
by the small investor who cares little for 
the money markets of other countries and 
does not send his money where the rate is a 
little higher for the time being. 

It is very much to be hoped that the pres- 
ent political campaign in this country will 
so completely eliminate issues which tend 
toward hysteria that after it is over the 
people can address themselves intelligently 
to the problem of establishing a financial 
system which will result in a more general 
distribution of wealth and to that extent en- 
courage thrift among all the people, as in 
France. — Exchange. 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus & Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



Proposals for $65,000,000 Corporate Stock. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Comptroller of the City of New York, at 
his office, No. 280 Broadway, until Tues- 
day, May 7, 1912, for the whole or part of 
the following interchangeable registered or 
coupon corporate stock of the City of New 
York, bearing interest at the rate of 4 1 /* 
per cent, per annum, from and including 
May 7, 1912: 

$25,000,000 of corporate stock of the City 
of New York (for various municipal pur- 
poses), principal payable March 1, 1962, in- 



terest payable semi-annually on March 1 
and September 1. 

$20,000,000 of corporate stock of the City 
of New York, to provide for the supply of 
water, principal payable March 1, 1062, in- 
terest payable semi-annually on March 1 
and September 1. 

$20,000,000 of corporate stock of the City 
of New York, for the construction of rapid 
transit railroads, principal payable March 1, 
1062. interest payable semi-annually on 
March 1 and September 1. 

The stock is sold under conditions fully 
explained in a circular issued by Comp- 
troller Prendergast tinder date of April 
20, 1912, in which particular attention is 
called to the fiscal facts shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 



Merger of New York Banks. 

Negotiations on the part of several large 
stockholders to bring about a merger of 
the Mercantile National Bank with the 
Irving National Exchange Bank have been 
completed. For the present it is intended 
to run the two banks separately. It is 
stated by the stockholders interested in 
this deal that Lewis E. Pierson, president 
of the Irving National Exchange Bank, will 
head the new institution. 

Willis G. Nash, president of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, authorizes the following 
statement: 

“A controlling interest in the Mercantile 
National Bank has been purchased by Seth 
M. Milliken, its former president, F. W. 
Woolworth and their associates. The stock 
purchased constitutes the bulk of the Gould 
holdings, although Edwin Gould will con- 
tinue a member of the board of directors. 

“Present officers will remain with the hank 
in their existing positions, the only change 
in the status of the bank, other than stock 
ownership, being in the directorate, the fol- 
lowing five new members having been elect- 
ed: E. R. Stetinus, president of the Dia- 
mond Match Company; Mortimer B. Fuller, 
president of the International Salt Com- 
pany; Carson C. Peck, vice-president of the 
F. W. Woolworth Company; Harry Balfe, 
of Austin, Nichols & Co.; and Frederick G. 
Lee, president of the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany. Members of the old board who were 



Assessed valuation of real estate subject to taxation, 1912 $7, S61, 898.890 



Bonds held by the public. January 1, 1912 $744,037,580 

Of which the following are self-sustaining: 

Rapid transit bonds $36,488,741 

Dock bonds 78,000,000 

Water bonds 65,250.000 

Assessment bonds 21,455,620 



Total 215.194,361 



Balance carried by other revenues 

Matured bonds paid. 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 
Maturing bonds to be paid in 1912 

730 



528.843,219 

49.57S.100 

13.114.192 
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GOOD SERVICE | 



THE NEW YORK STATE BUNKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

will hohl its annual convention for 1912 in the City of Buffalo on June 
13th ami 14th. We will be fflad to furnish information regarding the 
t’ity s many attractions, neighboring points of Interest, or such other 
details as may be desired by prospective visitors. 

You are invited to make this bank vour headquarters, having your 
telegrams and mail sent in our care. Our faeilitb s are at your disposal. 

I \VK INVITK COKKKS 1*0 N D KN C' K | 



BANK OF BUFFALO 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 



Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 

ELLIOTT C. MoDOUGAL, Pres’t 
JOHN L. DANIELS, Cashier 
LOUI8 C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier 



Total Resources Over $10,000,000 

LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 
RALPH CROY, Asst, to the President 
CHARLE8 D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 



re-elected are: William Skinner, Edwin 

Gould, W. H. Taylor, W. F. Carlton, Har- 
old A. Hatch, Charles E. Perkins, Willis 
G. Nash, R. L. Beckman, Sidney Z. Mitchell, 
and Charles H. Imhoff.” 

Promotions in Fourth National of New 
York. 

At a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fourth National, Ernest W. 
Davenport, assistant cashier, and Charles E. 
Meek, assistant cashier, were elected vice- 
presidents. Charles E. Fox, chief clerk, 
Edwin T. Ross, credit inspector, and Ray- 
mond B. Cox, in charge of the transit de- 
partment, were appointed assistant cashiers. 
Mr. Cox is president of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and his advancement in 
the field of hanking has been rapid. A few 
months ago he was called to New York 
from the First National Bank of Baltimore, 
where he was serving as auditor. It was 
there that he gained his hanking experience. 



Credit Bureau for New York State Banks. 

A credit bureau has been established in 
the office of the state hanking department 
by Superintendent YanTuvl, which will help 
to keep out of banking assets such paper 
as has been a conspicuous feature in the 
liquidation of several local institutions. The 
new system is a card index, on which every 
loan of $5,000 or over is recorded under the 
name of the individual to whom it is made. 
The assets of the borrower are also re- 
corded on the card. In this way the de- 
partment can determine at a glance the 
loans made to any borrower by state hanks, 
and should these show any excess over h-' 
assets, it can notify the \>ank to det rease 
the loans made to the individual. The in- 
formation is strictly confidential, and no 
one has access to it save the state superin- 
tendent. 



Mr. VanTuyl has been in communication 
with the comptroller of the currency, and 
has said that the latter may put in opera- 
tion such a system for the national hanks. 



Added to Board of Aetna National Bank 
of New York. 

Roll in P. Grant, vice-president of the 
Irving National Exchange nanK, has been 
elected to the hoard of directors of the 
Aetna National Bank, which will occupy the 
present quarters of the Irving when t::.il 
institution moves to the ncw r Wcolwoi . 
building at Broadway and Park Place. P 
ginning April 2, the capital and surplus of 
the Aetna National will be $1,000,000. 



Record Issue of New York City Bonds. 

The New York City sinking fund com- 
mission has authorized the issue of corpo- 
rate stock of the city to the amount of $65,- 
000,000, to run for fifty years at \\\ per 
cent, interest. Of the total $20,000,000 is for 
subway construction, $20,000,000 for the 
Catskill aqueduct water bonds and the re- 
maining $25,000,000 for general purposes. 
This is the largest issue of New York City 
corporate stock ever authorized at one time. 
The largest previous amount was $60,000,- 
000. City Comptroller Pendergast will re- 
ceive sealed bids till May 7 for the new 
issue. 



Big Gain by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 

The net deposits of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as exhibited in 
their statement of March 21, amount to 
over $178,000,000. This total is the largest 
ever reported by an American trust com- 
pany, and is a gain of $22,000,000 over the 
Digitized by " ‘jQOgie 
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Capital 

$300,000 



Surplus and Profits 

$1,385,000 

OFFICERS 

JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
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figures reported by this company on the 
occasion of the last previous call, December 
21, 1911. 

Compared with the figures of the corre- 
sponding statement a year ago, there is 
shown a gain of over $&5,000,000 or 34 per 
cent, in twelve months. This is a gratifying 
increase over the growth of the company 
during 1910, which amounted to $31,000,000 
or about 25 per cent, during that year. 

The total resources of the Guaranty Trust 
Company are considerably in excess of $225.- 
000 , 000 . ’ 



Washington Trust Co. of New York. 

David M. Morrison has retired as presi- 
dent of the Washington Trust Company of 
New York but remains as chairman of the 
board. He had been at the head of the 
company since its organization. He is suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by Francis H. 
Page, who has been vice-president; M. S. 
Lott, secretary, was made vice-president; 
G. W. Toerge was chosen secretary, and 
S. W. Whitson and T. T. Sturges, Jr., were 
appointed assistant secretaries. Roswell 
Eldridge was elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and John J. Pulleyn, 
comptroller of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, was elected a director of the 
company. Mr. Page, like Mr. Morrison, 
started with the company with its forma- 
tion in 1889. He first officiated as secretary, 
then as second vice-president and subse- 
quently became vice-president. 



New York Personals. 

Frank L. Hilton, formerly secretary of 
the Trust Company of America, has been 
appointed an assistant cashier oi the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 

F. B. French, formerly president of the 
Twelfth Ward Bank, which was merged 
last year with the Fourteenth Street Bank 
(now the Security Bank of New York) has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co., in charge of 
the Lenox Avenue office. Edwin A. Sea- 
scngood, of the banking firm of Seasongood 



RUDOLPH GUENTHER 

Financial Advertising 

111 Bread way Tboac 4M Cardaadt 

Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would bepleasedtoconsultwith you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 

CHICAGO HOLYOKE, MASS. 



& Haas, 100 Broadway, has been elected a 
director of the trust company. 

H. B. Hollins has been elected a director 
of the Century Bank of this city. 

F. Borgemeister, formerly of New Or- 
leans, has become manager of the foreign 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

William A. Jamison, of Arbuckle Bros., 
has been elected to succeed the late John 
Arbuckle as a director of the Importers* & 
Traders’ National Bank. 



Chelsea Exchange Bank of New York In- 
creases Capital. 

The proposition to increase the capital of 
the Chelsea Exchange Bank of New York 
from $200,000 to $100,000, was ratified by 
the stockholders on Wednesday. As here- 
tofore announced, the new stock is offered 
to the stockholders at $150 per share, a 
stock dividend of 25 per cent, has been de- 
clared out of the surplus. With its in- 
creased capital the bank will also have sur- 
plus and profits of $200,000. 



amount $T,7T2,091 represents the deposits of 
the absorbed institution. One of the most 
potent factors entering into the consumma- 
tion of such an arrangement upon the part 
of the Central Trust was the fact that the 
savings deposits of the Prairie State 
amount to $5,571,403. It is proposed to 
increase the capital stock of the Central 
Trust $1,000,000 in order to finance the deal. 
This will bring that item up to $4,500,000. 
George Woodland, president of the Prairie 
State, together with C. B. Seoville, will rep- 
resent on the board of directors the interests 
of the depositors of that bank. Mr. Wood- 
land also will become chairman of the ad- 
visory committee; Fred B. Woodland will 
become a vice-president in charge of the 
savings department. The Central Trust now 
represents a consolidation of the following 
institutions: Royal Trust Company, Com- 
mercial Ix>an and Trust Company, Metro- 
politan Trust and Savings Bank, Monroe 
National Bank, Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, Prairie National and Prairie State, 
and the rumor is that the end is not yet in 
sight The Central is destined, Chicago 
bankers believe, to become a bank of the 
very first rank in both size and influence 
at this important center. 



CHICAGO AND VICINITY 



(Office of The Bankers Magazine , 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 



Another Bank Consolidation. 

Two more large Chicago banks recently 
have consolidated their interests — the Prairie 
State and the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois — under the name of the latter insti- 
tution. The new arrangement will give to 
the Central Trust a total of $43,338,786 j n 
deposits, making it fourth in size among 
Chicago’s state banks, and seventh among 
the seventy-odd banks in the city. Of this 
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GATE8 W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLA8 F. PALMER. Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE. Vice-President. 



OF NEW YORK 

WALTER F. ALBERTSEN. Vloe-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE. Cashier. 

ROBERT U. GRAFF. Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER. Asst. Cashier. 



John Burnham & Co. 

As soon as alterations are completed, 
John Burnham & Co. will move their offices 
to the New York Life Building. 

The First National Dividend. 

The directors of The First National Bank 
of Chicago have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of three per cent, and a 
special dividend of 1 % per cent., payable 
March .30. The special dividend was in 
place of the usual disbursement on the 
stock of the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
on which no dividend was declared. The 
management of the combined institutions 
has decided to discontinue dividends on the 
stock of the trust company, at least tem- 
porarily, for the purpose of strengthening 
the reserve, making up for this by paying 
extra dividends out of the earnings of the 
national bank, sufficient to bring the total 
disbursement up to seventeen per cent. 



La Salle Street National. 

The vindication of the reputation of Sen- 
ator Lorimer at the hands of the senatorial 



THE TAYLOR 
CHRISTMAS THRIFT AND 
PANAMA EXPOSITION CLUBS 

have increased the deposits 
and accounts in every bank 
which has used them. 

Especially adapted to Savings 
Banks and Trust Companies. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. 

JOHN E. TAYLOR 

1413 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 



committee appointed to try him seems to 
have been a potent influence in boosting 
the price of the stock of the LaSalle Street 
National, and of which Senator Lorimer is 
president. It is said that the stock has ad- 
vanced twenty-five points since the an- 
nouncement of the finding of the committee. 



“Shall Illinois Supervise all Banks?” was 
the topic announced by the ways and means 
committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce for the noon-day meeting which 
was held at the LaSalle Hotel on April 10. 
The principal speakers were President B. 
F. Harris of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and Vice-President \V. T. Abbott of 
the Central Trust Company. 

There was a very large attendance to 
hear these gentlemen and those present 
showed a deep interest in the subject under 
discussion. Chicago recently has had a 
number of most exasperating total private 
bank failures which have drawn public at- 
tention to the subject in a way which ought 
to be productive of a reform movement. 

Mr. Harris as president of the associa- 
tion has had replies from more than one 
thousand bankers in the State of Illinois, and 
including all of the privates who care to vote 
against it, the vote in favor of supervision 
over all forms of banking in Illinois stands 
to-day seventy-five per cent, in favor. In the 
first 850 votes recorded it was eighty-one 
per cent, in favor. The second letter, how- 
ever, brought out 150 more replies prac- 
tically all from private hankers, which re- 
duced the per centage to seventy-five in 
favor. 

What will astonish the opponents of hank 
supervision is that forty-two per cent, of 
all private hanks voting voted in favor of it. 
The talk in the past has been that all of the 
private hankers were opposed to it and 
that they were supported in this by a ma- 
jority of the incorporated institutions. The 
vote taken by Mr. Harris was taken in 
writing and must stand as the actual rec- 
ord of conditions in the State. Three- 
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B ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 

We plan , design ana build banks 
complete , including interior ivork, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 



Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

106 East 19th Street . . . New York 



quarters of all the bankers are in favor of 
supervision and almost half the private 
bankers favor it also. 



Northern Trust Company Buying Paper. 

Among Chicago bankers a recent develop- 
ment that is talked of with interest is the 
entrance of the Northern Trust Company 
into the commercial paper field. Until re- 
cently the bank made no loans that were not 
secured. Buying of commercial paper, of 
course, gives a bank an outlet for its funds 
that a strictly collateral market does not 
always furnish and, if the paper is well se- 
lected, does not involve any more risk. The 
Illinois Trust is now the only one of the 
larger banks that adheres to the policy of 
making no loans that are not secured. 

Chester A. Bush, who has been in the 
employ of the Northern Trust Company 
for the past ten years, has been appointed 
auditor of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank. 



Attractive Bond Offering. 

Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pany are offering $5,000,000 worth of bonds 
of the Mortgage Bond Company of New 
York. The offer is made in connection 
with Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. of New 



York. The bonds are secured by mort- 
gages on improved real estate in nineteen 
cities. They are selling at par, and appli- 
cation will be made to list them. 



Pamphlet Issued by the Harris Trust. 

“Why Bonds are Safe Investments” is 
the title of a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank. It 
describes in a lucid manner the points to 
be considered by one who is investing his 
surplus funds. 



Prominent Bankers Return From Va- 
cations. 

President George M. Reynolds of the 
Continental and Commercial National, has 
returned from a two months’ vacation in 
California in the best of health. He will 
attend the executive meeting of the A. B. 

A. at Briarcliff Manor, on the Hudson, 
May 6. 

W. T. Fenton, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, and Howard 
H. Hitchcock, who occupies the same posi- 
tion with the First National, recently have 
returned from vacation trips — Mr. Fenton 
from California and Mr. Hitchcock from 
the South. Mr. Fenton reports a general 
appearance of prosperity in California. 
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Chicago Personals. 

David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, will address the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America at their 
annual convention in Dallas, May 19-23 on 
“The Asset Value of Advertising.” 

Continental and Commercial National 
officials have organized the Brookfield State 
Bank at Brookfield, and will open it April 
6. John F. Hein is president. Directors 
include Vice-Presidents Van Vechten and 
Chapman of the Continental and Commer- 
cial. 

Nelson N. Lampert, vice-president of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, will he un- 
able to make the trip to Briarcliff to at- 
tend the sessions of the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association. On 
May 2 he will leave Chicago for Los 
Angeles, as a representative to the Imperial 
Council, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, who 
will hold a convention in that city. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Lampert. Mr. 
Lampert is a thirty-third degree mason. He 
is past master of the Garden City Lodge, 
No. 141, A. F\ & A. M.; member York 
Chapter, No. 148, R. A. M.; Tvrian Council, 
No. 78, R. & S. M., Past T. i. M.; Apollo 
Commanderv, No. 1, K. T., Past E. C. ; 
Oriental Consistory, S. P. R. S.; and past 
potentate, Medinah Temple, A. A. O. N. 
M. S. 

Duncan G. Bellows, a former debater and 
active member of the Chicago Chapter, A. 
I. B., is cashier of the First State Bank 
of Zion City. He shows deposits in his 
last statement of $143,129.90. 



in educational work, entertaining occasion- 
ally by having a Ladies’ Night; also vaude- 
ville smokers and t lie like are given every 
so often. 

For the meeting of March 5, the chapter 
had excellent luck in securing Hon. Joseph 
H. Fitch, judge of Superior Court, Cook 
C r 'vn*v. Judge Fitch spoke at length on 
the important subject of special assess- 
ments. At the close of his speech the judge 
was very busily engaged answering ques- 
tions pertaining to special assessments 



New Oak Park State Bank. 

The stockholders of the New Oak Park 
State Bank recently met and elected a full 
board of directors, who immediately chose 
the following officers: E. C. Amling, presi- 
dent; James Harper, vice-president; H. N. 
Leadaman, cashier. The directors are John 
J. Arnold, James Harper, E. C. Amling, R. 
W. Menke, C. F. Dreschler, Arthur Lowey, 
H. N. Leadaman and E. E. Andrews. The 
bank is expected to open for business very 
shortly. 

W. A. Shepard. 

\V. A. Shepard, formerly with the North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago, has arrived 
in Spokane and accepted the position of 
auditor in the Union Irust & Savings Bank. 
Mr. Shepard was in the trust department 
of the Northern Trust Company, and his 
experience in Chicago will no doubt make 
him a valuable acquisition to the already 
capable staff of the Union Trust & Savings. 



Chicago Chapter, A. I. B. 

By R. M. Coleman. 

Politics will make its appearance in the 
Chicago Chapter about the first of May, 
and will gradually grow* hot until cooled 
by the results of the election, w’hich will be 
held the latter part of the month. About 
one month is given over to politics, and 
even this does not interrupt the educational 
work. 

At all times the chapter is busily engaged 
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Franklin Trust and Savings Opens. 

The Franklin Trust and Savings Bank 
opened for business in the new r building on 
the northeast corner of Thirty-fifth street 
and Michigan avenue, Monday, April 8. Its 
capital is $250,000, and surplus $50,000. 

Among the directors are the following 
w’ell-known men: Charles G. Dawes, presi- 
dent Central Trust Company of Illinois; 
Maurice L. Rothschild, clothing; Gustav 
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Freund, S. Oppenheimer & Co.; Harrison 

B. Riley, president Chicago Title and Trust 
Company; William F. Woodruff, president 
Rockford (111.) National Bank; Joseph E. 
Otis, vice-president Central Trust Company 
of Illinois; Simon W. Straus, president S. 
W. Straus & Co.; S. J. T. Straus, secretary 
and treasurer, S. W. Straus & Co.; and 
Edgar F. Olson, cashier. 

The stock of the new institution was sold 
at 130, and was oversubscribed. A large 
volume of deposits has been promised the 
bank at its opening, and it is expected to 
play a large part in the business activities 
of the south side of Chicago. 

The bank will do a general banking busi- 
ness, having both savings and checking de- 
partments; the trust department will be in- 
stituted later. Loans will be made on sat- 
isfactory security and real estate first mort- 
gages and first mortgage bonds will be sold 
to investors. The foreign department will 
be a feature, letters of credit being bought 
and sold. Safety deposit vaults, built of 
chrome steel and concrete, in the most mod- 
em fashion, will be a special feature of the 
bank. Boxes will rent from $3 a year up- 
ward. 

Simon W. Straus, president of the new 
bank, is president of S. W. Straus & Co., 
mortgage and bond bankers, Straus Build- 
ing, and S. J. T. Straus, its vice-president, 
is secretary and treasurer of the same in- 
stitution. Mr. Olson, the cashier, has had 
a long experience in banking in Chicago. 
He was assistant cashier of the Englewood 
National Bank for twelve years, and later 
was vice-president and cashier of the Mutual 
Bank. David S. Davis, who was assistant 
cashier of the Prairie Trust and Savings 
Bank before its consolidation with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, has been 
appointed assistant cashier. The stock- 
holders of the institution include many men 
of large financial responsibility. 



Another Bank Opens. 

The Suburban Trust and Savings Bank, 
South Oak Park avenue and Congress 



street, Oak Park, III., opened its doors for 
business at 7:30 a. m., April 4. The bank 
is located in a new building comprising 
seven stores, six flats and five offices, the 
building to be known as the Suburban 
Trust Building. The banking room is 25 
by 50 feet, has a beam ceiling, tile floor and 
mahogany fixtures. The vault is of steel 
and concrete construction, and is second to 
none, for strength and safety, in the United 
States. 

The bank has a capital of $100,000, and a 
surplus of $25,000. The officers and direc- 
tors are all high-class men. George A. 
Critton, the president, is a member of the 
firm of Dyrenforth, Lee, Critton & Wiles, 
attorneys, and is, and has been for many 
years, president of the board of education 
of Oak Park; John M. Duryee, the cashier, 
was associated for many years with the 
Prairie State Bank of this city. 

The directors are as follows: Frederick 

C. Ebinger, president Paris Fashion Com- 
pany; Henry P. Magill, of nenry P. Magnl 
& Co., Are insurance; Benjamin A. Mc- 
Burney, physician, Oak Park and Austin; 
William H. Rattenbury, president United 
Electrical Construction Company; Arthur 

D. Rehm, secretary Phoenix Foundry Com- 
pany; George Tough, vice-president Buller 
& Young Grain Company, and George A. 
Critton. The b n is intended to serve the 
interests of the inhabitants of South Oak 
Park. 



Illinois Group Meetings. 

Group 6, Illinois, will meet at Tuscola on 
June 7. A program which will be of inter- 
est to farmers is being arranged. Prepara- 
tion is being made to give agricultural sub- 
jects an important place on the program. 
J. M. Hurst, assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
and chairman of Group 4, is at present en- 
gaged in the preparation of a program to 
be given at a meeting of that group to be 
held at Yorkville, probably on either June 
11 or 13. 
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JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 

J. S. BEMIS, 

Treasurer Bern is Bro. Bag Co. 
G. A. von BRECHT. 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHAS. CLARK, 

CHAS. A. COX. 
President Cox and G onion 
Packing Co. 

8. 8. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
Francis, Bros. <fc Co. 

O. L. GARRISON. 

Prea Big M uddy Coal A Iron Co. 



DIRECTORS 

ELIAS S. GATCII. 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

C. F. GAUSS. 

Pres. Guuss-Langenberg Hat Co. 

CECIL B. GREGG. 
President Evens-Howanl Fire 
Brick Co. 

Pres.C. D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
S. E. HOFFMAN. 

E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 

W. H. LEE. 

President. 

B. MCKEEN, 

Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 



C. W. MANSUR, 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

O. H. PECKHAM. 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RAN KEN, 

C. R. SC UDDER. 
Vice-President Sam’l Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. 8HAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER. 
President Wertheimer-Swarta 
Shoe Co. 

C. W. WHITELAW. 

Pres. Polar Wave Ice A Fuel Co. 



BOSTON NOTES 
American Trust Co., Boston. 

Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, who recently be- 
came vice-president of the American Trust 
Co. of Boston, goes to that institution un- 
usually well equipped, having been Massa- 
chusetts Bank Commissoner for three years, 
during which time the affairs of that office 
were exceptionally well administered. 

During Mr. Chapin’s incumbency of the 
latter office he was a member of three im- 
portant commissions, including the com- 
mission to appraise the assets of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. He was also a member of the Home- 
stead Commission for investigating the mat- 
ter of building cheap homes for working- 
men, and the commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the laying of a five-mill tax on 
personal property in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chapin was born in Willimansett, 
Mass., in 1868, was educated in the Holyoke 
schools, prepared for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, where he was graduated 
in 1887, entered Amherst College and was 
graduated in 1891. After two years with 
the Youth’s Companion he studied law with 
his father. Judge Chapin of Holyoke, and 
was admitted to the Hampden County Bar 
in 1895. He was city solicitor of Holyoke 
in 1896 and was subsequently elected for 



six successive terms as a Republican mayor 
of Holyoke, a Democratic city, through his 
personal popularity and public confidence 
in his administration. 




Arthur B. Chapin 
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For five years he was State Treasurer of 
Massachusetts. He is also a member of 
the board of trustees of the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, the second largest in 
the United States in number of depositors. 

Before becoming Bank Commissioner Mr. 
Chapin was also a member of the committee 
of three which suggested to the State Legis- 
lature of 1908 numerous changes for the 
betterment of the state savings bank laws, 
which were subsequently adopted. 

The American Trust Co., of which Mr. 
Chapin becomes vice-president, is one of 
Boston’s important trust companies, with 
capital, surplus and profits of $3,200,000 and 
deposits of $17,600,000. 



The Cosmopolitan Trust Company of 
Boston, which recently began operations, 
was incorporated last fall. It has a capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $100,000. It is 
located in its own building, a three-story 
structure, which it occupies exclusively. In 
line with the cosmopolitan character which 
it has assumed, the company will cater to 
all nationalities, sixteen languages being 
spoken by its officials and employees. The 
officials of the institution are Silas Pierce, 
president; Max Mitchell, vice-president; 
Arthur L. Potter, treasurer, and Horace 
E. Hildreth, secretary. 



The Mutual National Bank of Boston 
has moved into new quarters at 40 State 
street in the Union Building. The bank 
was organized December 2, 1909, and has 
been growing steadily, necessitating larger 
quarters. It has a capital of $200,000 and 
deposits (Feb. 20) of $1,474,792. The 
officers ares C. H. W. Foster, president; 
Edmund D. Codman and Walter S. Crane, 
vice-presidents; William H. Stickney, cash- 
ier, and Charles D. Buckner, assistant 
cashier. 



Frederick H. Payne has resigned as vice- 
president of the Federal Trust Co. of Bos- 
ton to become treasurer of the Greenfield 



Tap & Die Co. He will continue on the 
board of the trust company. 



Frederick C. Waite has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Merchants* National 
Bank of Boston. 



Charles P. Blinn, Jr., is vice-president of 
the National Union Bank of Boston, was 
elected secretary of the Boston Clearing- 
House Association at the annual meeting. 
He succeeds Arthur W. Newell, president 
of the bourth National Bank, vho declined 
re-election. In the report submitted by 
Manager C. A. Ruggles, exchanges for the 
year of $8,554,907,066 were shown, as com- 
pared with $8,1 52,o 1 2,675 the previous year 
— a gain of $402,334,391. The balances in- 
creased $16,543,119, reaching a total of 
$525,512,522. The deposits of the national 
banks of this city have grown during the 
year from $275,248,000 to $291,048,000, 
while the deposits of the trust companies 
have risen from $201,923,000 to $225,931,000. 



Sixth National Bank of Philadelphia. 

John P. Wilson, for several years a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Sixth 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and a vice- 
president since January, 1911, has been 
elected president to succeed the iate William 
S. Emley. Daniel Baird, casliier and an 
attache of the bank from early boyhood, 
has been elected vice-president to take the 
place of Mr. Wilson. 



NEWS FROM PITTSBURGH. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
o* the Marine National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
held March 21, C. E. Braun, teller of the 
bank, was promoted to the office of assist- 
ant cashier. 
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The Exchange National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh announces the election of F. Gorton 
Wattles, as assistant to F. M. Pollard in 
its new business department, taking effect 
April 1. 



An interesting anniversary was celebrated 
on April 11, when the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings completed the first half century of 
its existence. The institution was founded 
April 11, 1862, that being the date of its 
incorporation. The name of the bank at 
that time was the Dime Savings Institution 
of Pittsburgh. It began business at what 
was then 110 Smithfield street, near Fifth 
avenue. As business increased it moved 
several times, and located permanently in 
1901 in its present edifice at Smithfield 
street and Fourth avenue. This was one of 
the first skyscrapers to be erected in the 
city. It is 12 stories high and fireproof 
throughout. 

While the growth of the bank has been 
consistent throughout its career, its greatest 
development has taken place in its recent 
history, dating from 1897, when James S. 
Kuhn became president and William J. 
Jones its secretary and treasurer. Its 
other officers are William S. Kuhn and L. 
M. Plumer, vice-presidents, and A. N. 
Voegtlv, assistant secretary and treasurer, 
all of whom are trained and successful bank- 
ers and business men. The bank’s deposits 
are close to $16,000,000 and its resources 
$17,000,000. The capital stock is $600,000 
and surplus and profits are almost $500,000 



Temporary Removal of Union Trust Co. 

On April 5, all departments of the Union 
Trust Co., excepting the safe deposit de- 
partment, were removed to 315 Fourth 
avenue, pending extensive alterations tj 
the bank’s permanent home. These changes 
will provide proper facilities for the splen- 
did growth of business that the company 
has had in the past year. The Union Trust 
Company will be able to return to its re- 
modeled home by July 1. 



Banquet Beaver County (Pa.) Clearing- 
House Association. 

Raymond B. Cox, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, was one ot the 
principal speakers at the fourth annual 
banquet of the Beaver County Clearing- 
House Association, held in the Tamaqua 
Club, Beaver Falls, Pa., on the evening of 
March 14. 

The out-of-town guests were J. D. Ayres, 
vice-president of the Bank of Pittsburgh; 
R J. Davidson, vice-president ot the Co- 
lumbian National Bank ; J. F. W. Evers- 
man, cashier of the German National Bank, 
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of Pittsburgh; Frank F. Flood, assistant 
cashier of the Peoples National Bank of 
Pittsburgh; H. W. Loos, assistart cashier 
of the Federal National Bank, of Pitts- 
burgh; W. C. Lowrie, cashier of the Co- 
lumbia National Bank, Pittsburgh; Brown 
A. Patterson, assistant cashier of the Sec- 
ond National Bank, Pittsburgh; W. W. 
Ramsey, vice-president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh; C. A. Sweader, 
of Pittsburgh, publisher of “Money,” and 
C. L. Werner, assistant cashier of the Du- 
quesne National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

The credit for the success of the banquet 
is due to W. W. Potts, Geo. L. Hamilton 
and John H. Mellor, the vommittee in 
charge. 



Annual Meeting of District of Columbia 
Bankers. 

At the annual meeting of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association, held April 
12, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: H. H. McKee, cashier 
National Capital Bank, president; B. F. 
Saul, president Home Savings Bank, first 
vice-president; George E. Fleming, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, second 
vice-president; John Poole, cashier Corn- 
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mercial National, secretary; Albert S. 
Gatley, cashier Lincoln National, treasurer. 
The members of the newly elected Council 
of Administration are: C. J. Bell, Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company, Andrew 
Parker, Washington Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, W. T. Galliher, American National, 
and A. K. Parris, Crane, Parris & Com- 
pany. 

A. G. Clapham, president of the Com- 
mercial National of Washington, was elect- 
ed a delegate to the American Bankers’ 
Association convention, which is to be held 
in Detroit in September. George W. White, 
of the National Metropolitan Bank, was 
elected alternate to the convention, and 
was also unanimously nominated for vice- 
president of the American Bankers* Asso- 
ciation, to succeed Mr. Clapham at the ex- 
piration of his term of office. The president 
appointed a committee to call upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to arrange for 
the tax money to be deposited in the banks 
of that city. 



Another Institute Man Promoted. 

Mr. E. Iv. Satterlee, who for the past 
seven years has been connected in various 
capacities with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed a 
national bank examiner. Mr. Satterlee has 



been conspicuous as an active worker in 
New York Chapter for several years, and 
at the time of his appointment held the 
position of Chapter Consul for the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. The success which 
has come to Mr. Satterlee in this appoint- 
ment, while largely due, of course, to the 
experience he gained in the various depart- 
ments of the Guaranty Trust Company, has 
been largely influenced by the training 
which he has received in New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, and 
his appointment is but another evidence of 
the kind of work which the Institute is ac- 
complishing. 



Central National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The capital, surplus and resources of the 
Central National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich., have been materially increased by the 
voting of $100,000 new capital and $100,000 
of new surplus. This institution now has a 
total capitalization of $300,000, a surplus of 
$150,000 and resources of $4,500,000. 



First National of Minneapolis Buys 
German Bills. 

The First National Bank of Minneapolis 
has bought treasury bills of Germany 
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amounting to $£00,000. They are short-term, 
bearing four and one-half per cent, in- 
terest. It is a new thing for Minneapolis 
banks. “The purchase was made on a 
basis making it possible for the bank to 
get the money promptly, practically a call 
loan,” said Vice-President C. T. Jaffray. 



Minnesota Loan and Trust Issuing House- 
hold Expense Book. 

The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
has published a household expense book 
which is proving as popular as its savings 
bank envelope. All through the hook, 
stares one in the face, “Save a definite 
amount each week or month. Deposit be- 
fore you spend it.” A little sermon entitled 
“Systematic Saving” is the first thing the 
wife or the husband sees when he or she 
opens the book. The householder is ad- 
vised to make a definite allowance for sav- 
ing and stick to it and start a savings ac- 
count. To play safe the first column in 
the expense account reads: “Deposited 

with the Minnesota I^oan and Trust Com- 
pany” and the last, “Balance for deposit 
with — ” Fourteen columns are provided 
for the various classes of expenditure. 



Form A. I. B. Chapter. 

Clerks of the different hanks of Fargo, 
N. D., and Moorhead, Minn., located op- 
posite, have formed a chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute and anticipate conducting a 
course of lectures and studies in the vari- 
ous works of banking. The chapter will 
hold frequent meetings, and is expecting to 
create a wide interest. A similar chapter 
will also probably be formed at Grand 
Forks, N. D., a few miles north of Fargo. 



Des Moines Bank Celebrates Fortieth 
Anniversary. 

The Citizens National of Des Moines 
observed its fortieth birthday near the end 



of March. Its charter has been renewed, 
and it has started another lap of success- 
ful existence. J. G. Rounds, the present 
president of the institution, opened the 
first set of books as assistant cashier. A 
year later he was made cashier, and was 
in that position for twenty-one years when 
he was chosen president. The bank has 
made a consistent growth, and is accounted 
one of the strongest institutions in Iowa. 



Woman Bank President Dead. 

Until her death recently, Mrs. Mary Cot- 
ton was president of the Citizens * State 
Bank of Sabetha, Kansas. She had been 
in the banking business for many years, 
and left an estate valued at more than 
$300,000. By the terms of her will, Sa- 
betha is to have one of the finest libraries 
in the State of Kansas. Mrs. Cotton willed 
her handsome residence and grounds, her 
private libraiy and $3,000 in cash to the 
city for a free public library. Mrs. Cot- 
ton was not only the first woman bank 
president in Kansas, but she was one of 
the first women bankers in the United 
States and was unusually successful. 



A Bank Merger of Twenty-five Millions. 

The directors of the First National of 
Denver and of the Capitol National of 
Denver have announced the consolidation 
of the latter with the former institution. 
By the consolidation the First National 
increases its capital stock to $1,250,000, and 
its surplus to the same amount, which will 
make it one of the largest banking insti- 
tutions in the West. The combined re- 
sources will total twenty-five millions. 

Emerson C. Ellett, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Capitol National, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the United 
States National. Mr. Ellett was for twelve 
years teller of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, which was consolidated with the 
United States National, about three years 
ago. He resigned from that position to 
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accept the position of paying teller at the 
Capitol National at the time of its or- 
ganization, ten years ago. Aften filling 
that position for four years he was pro- 
moted to the assistant cashiership, which 
osition he held until the purchase of the 
usiness of the Capitol National by the 
First National last week. 



Kansas Bankers’ 25th Anniversary. 

The forthcoming convention of the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association, to be held at 
Topeka, May 23 and 24, will be the twenty- 
fifth in its history and the occasion will be 
made somewhat in the nature of a quarter 
centennial anniversary — at least some of 
its features will be appropriately so marked. 

Aside from the usual set addresses in 
the opening session, the convention will be 
addressed Dy William Livingstone, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association, 
Detroit. His address is entitled, “Banks 
as Factors in the Development of a State.** 
An historical paper will be presented by 
Geo. W. Martin, secretary of the State 
Historical Society for Kansas, under the 
title, “A Chapter from the Archives.” Hon. 
J. N. Dolley, Bank Commissioner of 
Kansas, will speak on “Departmental Reg- 
ulations”; W. J. Burns will speak of “Mod- 
ern Protection for Banks,” and Judge C. 
E. Lobdell of Great Bend, Kansas, will 
discuss a series of practical legal ques- 
tions. 

Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin of the 
University of Cldcago will conduct the 
study for the greater part of one half-day 
session on currency reform. In the after- 
noon of the second day a general discussion 
will be conducted by one of the members, 
involving a number of legislative questions. 
Professor W. E. Higgins of the law depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas will speak 
of “Reforms in Court Procedure and Ad- 
ministration of Justice.” B. F. Harris, 
president of the Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation will conduct an hour set apart for 
the consideration of the “Movement Among 
Bankers’ Associations to Promote Agri- 
culture, Education and Development.” 

On Thursday evening, May 23, the bank- 
ers of Topeka will present an entertain- 
ment at the Grand Opera House compli- 
mentary to all visiting bankers and guests. 
The annual meeting of the Building and 
Loan Section will be held during the ses- 
sions of this convention, and also a special 
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meeting of all the ladies in attendance in 
the forenoon of Friday, May 24. The 
program for the Building and Loan Section 
and the ladies will soon be prepared, but 
as yet are not quite ready to be announced. 

The convention season will really open in 
an informal reception at the building of 
the Young Women's Christian Association 
on Wednesday evening, May 22. The con- 
vention throughout will be held in Repre- 
sentative Hall. 



Leaves Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City. 

J. C. Simpson, assistant secretary of 
the Commerce Trust Company, tendered 
his resignation at a meeting of the board 
of directors. J. D. Rising, chief clerk of 
the Southwest National, and Townley Cul- 
bertson, manager of the real estate loan de- 
partment of the Commerce Trust Company, 
were elected to take his place, as the grow- 
ing business of the bank demands two sec- 
retaries instead of one. Mr. Simpson's res- 
ignation is to take effect April 1. He 
then will begin his duties as president of 
the Security State Bank, which was opened 
at Thirty-ninth street and State Line, Feb- 
ruary 20. 



Sacramento Bank Changes. 

J. M. Henderson, Jr., cashier and man- 
ager of the Sacramento Bank, has secured, 
through the purchase of stock of A. Bonn- 
heim and George J. Bryte, a controlling 
interest in the Fort Sutter National. Bonn- 
heim and Brvte purchased this control 
from A. L. Darrow\ The Fort Sutter 
National will be continued as a strictly 
commercial bank. Several changes will be 
made. H. W. Conger, of the Sacramento 
Valley Trust Company, will be cashier and 
George S. Bullock, of the Citizens Bank, 
of Oak Park, will he assistant cashier. 



Wm. A. Day, Former President San 
Francisco Chapter, A. I. B. 

In 1897 Mr. Day entered the Bank of 
California in the usual capacity of mes- 
senger and worked in that office for some 
years. In 1907 he went to the Mechanics 
Savings Bank of San Francisco as an 
assistant cashier and was there until that 
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bank was purchased by the Bank of Italy 
in 1910. His next position was with the 
Savings Union Bank & Trust Company, 
where he had charge of their new commer- 
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cial department. In December, 1911, he 
was made an assistant cashier of this bank. 
Mr. Day was one of those interested in 
organizing the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. This 
was in 1903. He has been president of the 
chapter since 1910 and was one of those 
present at the 1903 convention of the In- 
stitute in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Day has 
taken a particular interest in the educa- 
tional work and has done much in mapping 
out the different courses of the chapter. 



San Francisco Chapter, A. I. B. 

Thomas G. Spillane, of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, was elected president of the San 
Francisco Chapter, American Institute of 



Banking, at the annual election recently. 
M. R. Clark, of the First Federal Trust 
Company, w*as elected vice-president, and 
William A. Marcus, of the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The chapter also 
elected six members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and eight delegates to the annual 
convention to be held in Salt Lake City. 
The members of the chapter then listened 
to an address by the Hon. Duncan Mc- 
Kinley on the Panama Canal and to a 
brief outline of the purpose of the National 
Citizens League dv Secretary Charles 
Musaus. 



Speedy Work on Adding Machines. 

W. A. Stuart of the Central National 
Bank of Oakland won first place in the 
annual adding machine contest directed by 
the Oakland Chapter of tlie American In- 
stitute of Banking. His time for adding 
150 checks was two minutes, 38 seconds. 
P. E. Jacobus of the Oakland Bank of 
Savings and W. S. Quan of the First Na- 
tional Bank were second and third, re- 
spectively. Arrangements are now being 
made for an inter-city contest with a team 
of three from the San Francisco Chapter. 



Memphis Bank Merger. 

Arrangements are being completed in 
Memphis, Tenn., for a merger of the State 
National, the Central Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the United States Savings & 
Trust Company. The combination will op- 
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erate as two institutions owned by the 
same stockholders, to be called Central 
State National, and Central State Savings 
& Trust Company. The combined capital 
and surplus of the new institutions will be 
$1,350,000, with deposits of about $6,500,- 
000. N. C. Perkins, president of the Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Company, will be presi- 
dent of the new institutions, which will be 
the largest banking unit in Memphis. M. 
G. Buckingham, cashier of the State Na- 
tional, was active in the negotiations and 
will be prominent in the new bank. 



Annual Banquet, Richmond Chapter, 
A. I. B. 

By Miss Eleanor Montgomery. 

At the annual banquet of the Richmond 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
held in the Jefferson Hotel on the evening 
of March 23, Secretary' Charles Nagel, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
addressed the hundred and forty members 
of the chapter and as many more visitors 
and invited guests, on “Constructive Legis- 
lation.” 

Practically the entire banking colony of 
the city, from runner to president, was in 
the Jefferson auditorium, when Thomas B. 
McAdams, the toastmaster of the evening, 
introduced the first speaker. Col. John B. 
Purcell, whose subject was “The Young 
Man in Banking.” 

Raymond B. Cox, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, was the second 
speaker and took for his theme an outline 
of the institution he represented, dwelling 
upon the educative influence of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking upon bank em- 
ployees, and the manner in which it is 
operated to increase the dignity of the 
calling, and in producing a higher type of 
banker. 

Joseph C. Taylor discussed “The Out- 
sider’s View of Banking,” dwelling in a 
humorous vein on discounting as it is done, 



from the standpoint of one who was on 
“the outside looking in.” 

Mr. Nagel urged the enactment of Fed- 
eral laws in conformity with which indus- 
try may organize, and once organized, he 
insured the degree of security which is 
vital to all big business. He said in part: 

“There is hardly a big problem be- 
fore the American people to-day, and par- 
ticularly any problem having to do with 
constructive legislation, tnat is not tinged 
with a political significance. We have 
traveled far from the conception of gov- 
ernment held by the framers of the Con- 
stitution — no interference with private 
liberty — and have adopted the doctrine that 
lilK'rty uncontrolled and unregulated re- 
sults in the loss of that equality which the 
Constitution was designed to conserve.” 

Regulation Problem of Day. 

It cannot be ignored, he thought, that 
the problem of proper regulation is the 
most insistent one iiefore the American 
people to-day. It is true to an extent un- 
dreamed of by statesmen of the age and 
generation in which the American govern- 
ment was born. With this problem of 
regulation comes the consequent problem 
of the reconciliation of State and Federal 
authority — where shall the one cease and 
the other begin-. The question, he said, 
was bitterly agitated in the time of Henry 
Clay, has been agitated since then, and 
will in all probability never be fully set- 
tled. 

But the question of States’ rights, said 
the speaker, far from being the sectional 
thing which it is commonly conceived to 
be, is reallv a national problem, as much 
Northern as it is Southern, and as much 
Eastern as it is Western. It should be no 
longer made the subject of controversy be- 
tween the States. On the other hand, the 
whole country should agree upon a policy 
of Federal regulation of those matters 
which by nature are not fitted for State 
control, and in that wav remove most of 
the friction which has kept the States’ 
rights question alive through the century. 
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Theory Supported ix Practice. 

However much opposed certain sections 
of the country may be to the doctrine 
of Federal regulation said Secretary Na- 
gel, in practice no such repugnance is 
manifested. The entire country agrees up- 
on the duty of the Federal government to 
construct and improve internal waterways. 
It was realized early that such an under- 
taking was beyond the powers of any one 
State, and the most rabid opponent of 
national regulation did not raise his voice 
in protest. The same is true, he said, in 
a more obvious sense in the Federal op- 
eration of the post-office system. A better 
example is government supervision of hank- 
ing. The w T hole system of national hanks, 
he said, is nothing more nor less than an 
instance of the national government regu- 
lating and safeguarding an industry too 
large to he handled by the separate States. 

With the principle thus established, it 
was onlv logical that the government should 
undertake to regulate every business of 
interstate importance and should frame 
laws for their supervision. But while he 
would detract nothing from the usefulness 
of the Sherman law, said Secretary Nagel, 
he could not help feeling that there existed 
an anomalous condition in the fact that, 
wdiile the government undertook to say 
that interstate corporations shall not do 
this or that, there was no nation-wide law 
under which business of this character 
could organize and adhering to the pro- 
visions of which it could conduct its af- 
fairs without harrowing interference. 

How They Do It in’ Arkansas. 

“It is practically impossible, under 
present conditions,” said Secretary Nagel, 
“for a company organized in Xew Jersey 
or any other State to anticipate its recep- 
tion in a sister State. In Arkansas, I un- 
derstand, they have a simple w r av of man- 
aging things. That State says to these 

corporations: ‘You must compete; if you 
don’t, you are guilty. But if you com- 
pete enough to hurt anybody else, then 
you are guilty, too.* Surely no country 
but the prodigal United States could exist 
under such a system. 

“There is no agency at present in the 
United States to determine what shall con- 
stitute proper organization except the Su- 
preme Court. That body has virtually 



undertaken to lay down the rules under 
which interstate corporations shall do busi- 
ness, and the worst feature of it is that 
its decision is final. Instead of having an 
administrative body to regulate business, we 
have a court of last resort, from whose 
decision there is no appeal.” 

Richmond Chapter, organized in 1902, is 
justly proud of the fact that the American 
Institute of Banking first assumed definite 
shape at a meeting of the American Bank- 
ers* Association held in Richmond in 1901, 
so that in a way the Richmond bank 
clerks feel that their city has the right to 
be designated as “The Birth-place of the 
American Institute of Banking.” 

The present officials are: S. P. Ryland, 
president; G. H. Bates, vice-president; 
John Haw, secretary, and Edward A. 
Leake, treasurer. 

In the life of the Richmond Chapter, 
enthusiasm and ambition for its success 
and development have oeen supplemented 
by hard work and energetic efforts on the 
part of every member. Working on the 
principle that the bank clerk of to-day is 
the bank president of tomorrow, they have, 
individually and collectively, realized that 
any progressive institution needs special- 
ists in this age of specialization. 



Lowry National Bank. 

The Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, 
Gn., is making extensive alterations and 
improvements to its banking quarters, so 
as to provide for the proper handling of 
its increasing business. Entirely new 

counters, constructed of white, imported 
Italian marble, with colored Italian 
marble bases and solid bronze grills, are 
being installed, and new metal furniture 
and fixtures of the latest de ign will be 
used throughout the bank. The main bank- 
ing room is being enlarged and handsome- 
ly redecorated, and when completed will 
be one of the finest in this progressive city 
of many handsome bank homes. Massive 
new Mosler safe-deposit vaults of the 
newest construction will also be added. 
Larger and more commodious quarters for 
the clerks will be provided on the second 
floor of the building. The Lowry Na- 
tional, of which Col. Robert J. Lowry, who 
is so well known in banking circles, is the 
head, has a capital of $1,000,000, surplus 
and profits of $1,193,000 and deposits of 
over $5,000,000. Thomas D. Meador and 
Joseph T. Orme are vice-presidents; Henrv 
W. Davis, cashier, and E. A. Bancker. Jr., 
and H. Warner Martin, assistant cashiers. 



Barnett National in New Home. 

The Barnett National of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is now located in its remodeled build- 
ing, after eight months spent in temporary 
quarters w f hile the old home was under- 
going alterations. The bank now has one 
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of the best arranged and most convenient 
establishments in the South, while in ap- 
pearance it is extremely handsome. The 
interior is finished in marble and ma- 
hogany, with bronze fixtures and lighting 
brackets. About $100,000, it is estimated, 
was spent in making the cnanges. 



City Bank and Trust Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Rapid and steady strides have been made 
since the City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala.* opened its doors nine years 
ago; capital and surplus have quadrupled; 
deposits have increased from $1,350,826.54 
to $4,968,1 1 8.93, and the total resources of 
the institution have risen from $1,736,105.49 
to $6,113,322.13, making the City Bank and 
Trust Company the second largest bank in 
Alabama. To-day there are twelve thou- 
sand names on the books of the bank; 
forty-seven men are employed in the 
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clerical department alone; $50,000 is paid 
out annually in salaries, $80,000 in divi- 
dends and nearly $20,000 is annually paid 
out for taxes. 

The City Bank and Trust Company took 
over the business of the City National 
Bank in March, 1903, the capital and sur- 
plus of the institution amounting to $250,- 
000, the deposits being a little over one 
million three hundred thousand dollars, and 
the total resources a little over one million 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 

The management of the City Bank and 
Trust Company is progressive, and has 
added many facilities to the bank's equip- 
ment for serving the public. These addi- 
tional facilities include a savings depart- 
ment, safe deposit vaults, a trust depart- 
ment and a ladies’ department, all of which 
have been successful and have largely in- 
creased the bank’s popularity and business. 

Mobile is experiencing great prosperity, 
which is being fully shared in by the City 
Bank and Trust Company. 



Birmingham Bank Moves. 



The Commercial State Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., of which W. J. Adams is presi- 
dent, now occupies the Clark building at 
the corner of Fourth avenue and Twenti- 
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eth street. In addition to removing from 
its present home at the corner of Third 
alley and Twentieth street the officers have 
determined to increase the capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000, effective April 1 
A few additions will be made to the board 
of directors, one of the new officials being 
Gen. Louis V. Clark, owner of the build- 
ing to be occupied as a home for the bank. 



Austin (Tax.) National Bank. 

The Austin National Bank of Austin, 
Tex., presents a strong statement as of 
February 20, 1912, which shows the bank 
to have surplus and profits of over $k)0,- 
000, with capital of $300,000, and deposits 
of over $3,000,000. Its cash and due from 
banks items total $1,450,750, or nearly 50 
per cent, of the deposits. 



Bankers Trust Co., Houston, in New 
Home. 

Saturday afternoon, April 6, after the 
business of the day had closed, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Houston, Texas, 
moved into its new home on the second 
floor of the million-dollar Union National 
Bank Building. 'lhe handsome quarters 
vacated by the Bankers Trust Company in 
the Scanlan Building will be occupied by 
the Commonwealth Trust Company. 



New Austin Trust Company. 

The Texas banking department has just 
issued a charter to the Texas Trust Com- 
pany of Austin, which is headed by Sam 
Sparks, former State Treasurer. The capi- 
tal stock of the new organization is $200,- 
000, and by the payment of $112.50 a 
share, there has been created a surplus of 
$25,000. The incorporators are George W. 
Walling, Jr., Sam Sparks, E. P. Wilmot, 
Chester Thrasher, H. A. Wroe, Walter Bre- 
mond, and H. A. Turner, all of Austin, 
and they are also on the directorate, in 
which every bank in Austin is represented. 
The other directors for the first year are 
N. A. Stedman, S. P. Ledbetter, H. E. 
Ford, Tom B. Walling, C. A. Nelson, A. 
W. Pfluger, and L. B. Mewhinney of 
Austin, and J. Z. Miller of Kansas City, 
Mo. The Texas Trust Company expects 
to begin business May 1. 



San Antonio C .apter, A. I. B., Gets 
Auspicious Start. 

A permanent organization of the San 
Antonio Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking has been effected and one 
hundred applications for membership were 
received. Chapter rooms will be secured 
at once and meetings held twice each 
month. 

The officers of the chapter are: H. M. 
Hart, president; L. Lenz, vice-president; 
Edmund Young, secretary; Tneo. V. 



Mueller, treasurer. Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: Albert Engelke, W. B. 
Hamilton, Jr., Frank V. Pancoast, Jack 
Trollinger, John C. Mason. Entertainment 
committee: Frank Gallagher, Rufus Boy- 
lan and W. C. Herpel. 

“In reference to our young chapter,” 
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writes H. M. Hart, the president, “I would 
say that w'e seem to be equipped with much 
interest. We have secured a very desirable 
chapter hall, which has been attractively 
fitted up both as a meeting hall and as a 
club room. The work is beginning splen- 
didly. 

“At our last meeting in March we had 
the good fortune to hear an address by 
Andrew' J. Frame, president of the Wau- 
kesha National Bank of Waukesha, Wis., 
who spoke on the Aldrich Bill and other 
proposed plans for monetary reform.” 



CANADIAN NOTES 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The following, representing the Eastern 
Townships Bank (head office Sherbrooke), 
w'hich recently consolidated with the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce (head office To- 
ronto), have been elected to the board of 
the latter: William Farwell, D. C. L. ; G. 
Stevens, G. C. Foster, K. C. ; Charles Colby, 
M. A., Ph. D., and A. C. Flumerfelt. 
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THE BANK INVESTIGATION— WHAT IT MIGHT 

x REVEAL 



r | A HE great “money trust” investiga- 
*“* tion which is now on has caused 
considerable excitement among the 
banks, owing to the nature of the ques- 
tions propounded. It is claimed, and 
seemingly with reason, that these ques- 
tions — some of them at least — are an 
unwarranted invasion of the business 
of the banks, calling for information 
that should be held as a part of the 
confidential relations existing between 
banks and their depositors. 

While on this ground, and for the 
further reason that, so far as regards 
the national banks, they are exempt 
from visitorial powers other than those 
prescribed in the National Bank Act, 
the banks might properly refuse to an- 
swer the questions put to them, there is 
a probability that such a course would 
arouse a great deal of political opposi- 
tion. By taking this position the banks 
would seem to put themselves in a spe- 
cial class, following a business exempt 
and privileged from Government inter- 
ference. 

Of course, nothing could be further 
from the truth, for in fact the national 
and State banks are under a degree of 
governmental control and supervision 
far in excess of that applied to busi- 
ness of any other kind. 

In no country in the world are banks 
subject to such rigid public inspection 
and to so much publicity as are the 
banks of the United States. All this is 
a matter of common knowledge to 
bankers, and is a fact that may be as- 



certained by anybody who takes the 
trouble to inquire. 

This governmental inspection is, as a 
rule, welcomed by the bankers of the 
United States, who believe that with so 
many small, scattered, independent 
banks, with varied degrees of skill in 
management and operating under di- 
verse laws, such supervision is really 
essential to safety. The publicity inci- 
dent to this supervision is also wel- 
comed. 

In many parts of the country, 
through clearing-house organizations, 
the supervision and publicity enforced 
by the government is greatly aug- 
mented. 

While all this would seem to satisfy 
every fair demand for bank supervision 
and publicity, the banks would prob- 
ably have no objections to any further 
reasonable inquiries calculated to en- 
lighten the public. 

A great deal depends, in our judg- 
ment, on the purpose of the inquiry. 

Is it instituted to ascertain existing 
conditions, with a view to providing 
suitable legislative remedies, or merely 
for the purpose of supplying political 
capital by showing that there is a 
“money trust” which has grown up un- 
der the shetler of the rule of the party 
that has generally controlled the Gov- 
ernment in the last fifty years ? 

Investigation seems to be a popular 
craze just now, and business may be 
in some danger of being done to death 
by political investigators. 
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We do not know what is expected to 
be revealed by the banking investiga- 
tion, but here are some things that 
might be shown: 

First. — Practical indifference on the 
part of Congress to legislation that 
would enhance the service of the banks 
to the business community. 

Second. — The greatest number of in- 
dependent banks of any country in the 
world. 

Third. — A more general distribution 
of bank shares than may be found else- 
where. 

Fourth. — Closer personal relations 
between the banks and the people than 
may be found in most other countries. 

Fifth. — A growth in size and num- 
bers probably unparalleled in the his- 
tory of banking, proving clearly that 
the banks have been efficient servants of 
commerce and industry. 

These and many other things attest- 
ing the strength, safety and efficiency 
of the banks of the United States may 
be discovered by the committee now 
carrying on the so-called “money trust” 
investigation. Even if the object of the 
committee is to find out something else, 
a fair and honest investigation can 
hardly fail to reveal these facts. 



THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION OF 
1915— A LOOK AHEAD 

r I s WO events will occur in 1915 of 
more than ordinary importance. 
The Panama-Pacific Exposition will be 
held at San Francisco to mark the 
opening of the Panama Canal, and the 
existence of one hundred years of 
peace between Great Britain and the 
United States will be commemorated. 
Of course, there has been even a longer 
peace with France, with Germany, and 
with other nations that could be men- 
tioned, between whom and the United 
States there have never been armed 
conflicts. But some way the notion 



never occurs to anybody to celebrate a 
century of peace with a nation that has 
always maintained peaceful relations 
with us. 

Notwithstanding the long period of 
unbroken peace with nearly all the Eu- 
ropean nations, and the prospect of an 
indefinite continuation of peaceful re- 
lations, it would not be altogether safe 
to predict that there will be no more 
wars between America and some one of 
the European powers. 

The greatest force making for peace 
at present is the long unbroken good 
will that has existed here toward our 
European neighbors. Agitation of cer- 
tain groups that may believe themselves 
to have a grievance against some par- 
ticular country on the other side excites 
only a languid degree of interest here. 
No one can successfully make an ap- 
peal to a hostile spirit against England, 
France, Germany, etc., for the sufficient 
reason that absolutely no hostile feeling 
exists, and it is next to an impossibility 
to arouse one. 

But the danger of war can not al- 
ways be averted by this friendly senti- 
ment. Wars arise through a clash of 
interests. Since 1815 the political in- 
terests of Great Britain and the United 
States have lain along different paths. 
The other European nations, with some 
comparatively trifling exceptions, have 
also been free to pursue their respective 
policies without arousing our hostility 
or even attracting our notice. 

The growth in population, and the 
development of communication, while 
tending generally toward peace, may 
nevertheless lead to international com- 
plications. With Europe and Asia fully 
exploited, the European powers may be 
expected to have a constantly-growing 
interest in Central and South America. 
This interest may, and probably will, 
manifest itself in peaceful ways only, 
but it also contains possibilities of en- 
gendering controversies. 

One of the best ways of preventing 
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controversies from taking a dangerous 
turn is by having the people of the vari- 
ous countries meet with each other and 
thus get better acquainted. Probably 
the expenditure of the cost of a battle- 
ship in providing an entertainment fund 
for foreign visitors would form as re- 
liable an insurance against war as the 
creation of a new dreadnaught. Na- 
tions are but collections of individuals, 
and like individuals they are apt to 
have some reluctance in fighting with 
anybody who has treated them well. A 
man who visits his friend, gets a good 
dinner, is shown a fine collection of 
books and pictures and rides or walks 
over a well-kept estate, is not only im- 
mensely pleased with himself but is 
gratified to know that he has a friend 
who takes a just estimate of his quali- 
ties. So it is with nations. 

The year 1915 will afford a good op- 
portunity for European bankers to visit 
this country. Those from England will 
find the United States in a hospitable 
mood made more cordial than ordinary 
by the centenary of peace between the 
two great English-speaking countries; 
those from other countries than Eng- 
land will find a warm welcome because 
they have always been our friends. 
(Surely, the difficulty with Spain has 
left behind no resentment on either 
side.) 

Would it not, then, be a good plan 
for the American Bankers' Association 
to make the convention of 1915 (which 
will probably be held at San Francisco) 
international in character? 



THE GOVERNMENT AND BIG 
BUSINESS 

^^SIDE from the business disturbance 
caused by the persistent investiga- 
tion and prosecution of the “trusts," 
the present governmental policy begins 
to reveal some aspects that are far from 
pleasing. 



Here we have two rival Presidential 
candidates, the one now holding the 
office of President as successor to the 
other. And we have the Government 
engaged in prosecuting a corporation 
largely controlled by a man prominent 
in pushing forward the claims of one of 
these candidates, and also prosecuting 
another corporation one of whose acts 
has been severely criticised, though 
sanctioned or at least permitted, by one 
of the Presidential candidates. 

Of course, it is simply inconceivable 
that the President of the United States 
has allowed the machinery of the De- 
partment of Justice to be put to such 
a vile use as the manufacture of politi- 
cal capital, or to the dressing down of 
a strenuous political rival. Everything 
in the career and character of the Presi- 
dent belies such an assumption. 

Furthermore, one of these prosecu- 
tions (possibly both) antedates the 
time when the strenuous candidate 
threw his hat into the ring. 

Nevertheless, on its surface, the thing 
looks bad, and probably the belief of 
the people in an impartial attitude on 
the part of the Government would have 
been greater had the prosecutions re- 
ferred to been delayed until after the 
election, or at least until after the nomi- 
nating conventions. 

Very much of the present policy of 
the Government toward “big business" 
— the persistent investigation, harrying 
and prosecution of large corporations — 
is open to the same criticism. These 
activities wear an ugly look, justly or 
unjustly. 

Men of wide and successful business 
experience may, from the worthiest mo- 
tives, support the pretensions of politi- 
cal candidates whose policies are be- 
lieved to be the most conducive to 
prosperity. But the Government may, 
for the time being, chance to be in pos- 
session of a rival faction which can set 
the wheels of justice in motion in a 
way to threaten, if not actually to 
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punish, those who are thus supported. 
In such eases the menace of prosecution 
does great harm, for even should a jury 
render a verdict of acquittal, it would 
be too late to undo the mischief. 

After all, it would seem that a wide- 
ly-diffused prosperity is what we all 
aspire for. Even the most plutocratic 
trust magnate, possessing rudimentary 
common sense, must know that in the 
long run a free and enlightened people 
will insist on having this. Has it been 
shown, or does anybody really trouble 
to inquire, whether the diffusion of 
wealth has been helped or hindered by 
“big business’'? 

It may be necessary to dissolve and 
perhaps to destroy every corporation 
that has made money before the clamor 
of the great business men who dominate 
Congress and the Government will be 
satisfied. 

We seem to be drifting rapidly to- 
ward a condition where business will be 
run by politicians instead of by business 
men. 

Perhaps if the Government is to take 
over all business, as some propose, the 
present policy is a good one if it is 
wished to “bear” the price before 
buying. 



BANK INVESTMENTS AND 
RESERVES 

ATTENTION has been called hereto- 
fore in these pages to the very 
marked increase of the “stocks, securi- 
ties, etc.,” reported in the resources of 
the banks of the country. With the 
immense addition made in recent years 
to the volume of stocks and bonds, such 
an increase was to be expected and 
hardly avoidable. The lack of adequate 
financial machinery to care for the in- 
vestment securities with which the mar- 
kets have been flooded has thrown 
these securities into the portfolios of 
the commercial banks. 



That this condition is not regarded 
with satisfaction by some of the larger 
banks appears from their recent reduc- 
tions in the volume of stocks and bonds 
held. 

The losses of the British banks on 
account of the depreciation of consols 
has led to a great deal of discussion on 
the other side of the water in regard to 
bank investments. From “The Finan- 
cial Review of Reviews” of London we 
quote the following on this subject, 
contributed by “A Member of Parlia- 
ment and Banker”: 

“As consols are the standard which 
regulates the minimum rate of interest 
upon invested capital — for at an equal 
return of interest British securities still 
reign supreme in this country — all 
other securities, except those with a 
fixed date for repayment at a period 
not too deferred, depreciate in propor- 
tion with them. 

“It is plain that the disabilities at- 
taching to consols as a part of a bank’s 
reserve apply to other gilt-edged secur- 
ities, though in inverse ratio to the rate 
of interest they return. No bank, 
therefore, is justified in holding a large 
amount of consols against deposits at 
the present time, for this security ful- 
fils neither of the conditions enunciated 
as essential. However, it is incumbenf 
upon banks to hold a certain amount 
for although the market is no longer 
sufficiently large to absorb a large 
amount of consols without affecting the 
price, nevertheless, it is a security that 
can always be sold at some price. 

“The question whether a stock pos- 
sesses an easy market should be a pri- 
mary consideration, for when one bank 
wishes to sell high-class securities, 
others will be desirous of doing the 
same. As an instance of this,’ it may 
be mentioned that during the Baring 
crisis a London bank give an order to 
its broker to sell £400.000 Metropoli- 
tan three and one-lialf per cent, stock 
at the best price obtainable. It required 
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a month to execute the order and by 
that time the crisis was over. 

“It is a mistake for a bank to lock 
up more than a very small proportion 
of its resources in such investments as 
mortgages upon property fixed for a 
long term. Sound finance demands 
that no considerable proportion of de- 
posits repayable on demand or on short 
notice should be locked up for a pro- 
longed period. Engagements of a 
lengthy character should be limited 
preferably to the capital of the bank, 
and then only to a qualified extent. 

“The balance-sheet should be an ab- 
solute check that the above conditions 
are observed. Valuations should be 
given at the price readily obtainable on 
the date at which the balance is struck. 
Such an expression as investments at 
cost is erroneous and misleading unless 
the realizable value is higher than the 
cost. A departure from this cardinal 
principle so as to declare a higher divi- 
dend is to trifle with the best interests 
of a bank. 

“How, then, should the resources of 
a bank be applied? No bank can be 
called upon to repay more than the 
amount of its deposits and acceptances, 
so this consideration divides itself nat- 
urally under two heads. Firstly, in- 
vestments convertible at once into cash 
to meet if required deposits repayable 
at short notice; and secondly, holdings 
representing the paid-up share capital 
of the bank, which should be preserved 
intact, as upon them depends the flow 
of deposits. The accumulation of a 
large reserve from undivided profits is 
a necessity so as to prevent any reduc- 
tion of such paid-up share capital. As 
a general rule this policy is followed. 

“The capital of a bank may be re- 
garded reasonably as adequate collat- 
eral against its acceptances, which 
should not exceed the amount of the 
paid-up capital. No well-managed 
bank need fear that the facilities which 
it affords its trusted customers will be 



a source of embarrassment to it in any 
marked degree, but may expect that 
the acceptances it grants for account 
of its clients will be duly provided for 
by those clients at maturity. Nor, in- 
deed, need it fear that the whole of its 
deposits would be withdrawn at any 
stated time. Nevertheless, the opera- 
tions of a bank should be conducted 
upon the assumption that in the event 
of a run upon it such might be the case, 
although no such complete withdrawal 
has ever occurred. 

“Dealing first with the investment 
which represents the reserve capital of 
the bank as the simpler of the problems 
under consideration, it is essential that 
the security selected be sound and the 
period for repayment of the face value 
not too remote. Provided these condi- 
tions are complied with the interests of 
the shareholders are fully safeguarded. 
Beyond the possibility of error in ac- 
cepting too low a rate of interest dur- 
ing the life of the investment no seri- 
ous depreciation may be anticipated be- 
fore the bank enters once more into 
possession of the capital value. 

“The second consideration — namely, 
the selection of those investments to be 
set against deposits, the withdrawal of 
which may demand rapid conversion 
into cash — presents more difficulty. As 
a first line of defense the resources 
usually adopted (excluding naturally 
the large balance necessary to be main- 
tained at the Bank of England for any 
possible day-to-day requirement), but 
generally to an insufficient degree, is 
that of lending balances against first- 
class securities, repayable at call or 
short notice. In this connection it must 
be kept in mind that a large propor- 
tion of bank deposits are repayable 
with seven days' notice. Next comes 
the retention of bills discountable at 
the Bank of England. It is to be re- 
gretted that, with the exception of 
some of the larger London banks, this 
form of investment is much neglected; 
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for on an average the return is at least 
equal to that upon consols, whilst in 
the case of first-class acceptances en- 
dorsed by first-class houses the risk of 
loss is reduced to a minimum. 

“A few of the chief institutions hold 
a reserve of actual gold, which is esti- 
mated to amount to ,£10,000,000, in 
their own safes for emergency. There 
is valid reason for provincial banks to 
store a substantial stock of sovereigns, 
for in the event of sudden and exces- 
sive demand it might be difficult to re- 
plenish the tills without dangerous 
delay; the public demands, and rightly 
so, that a bank, like Caesar's wife, 
should be above suspicion. In the case 
of London banks this storing of sov- 
ereigns would appear to be a counsel 
of perfection. It is true that in Amer- 
ica during the panic of 1907 gold was 
unobtainable, but this applied equally 
to all forms of currency. The difficulty 
arose from the lack of elasticity in the 
banking system of the United States, 
which failed to meet efficiently the 
needs of the enormously extended trade 
of that country. The United States 
has no State bank which, by raising its 
rate of discount, can attract temporarily 
the gold necessary to meet the require- 
ments of any special financial situation. 

“When, during the apprehension as 
to the outcome of the negotiations be- 
tween France and Germany, means 
were taken by the cautious to safeguard 
their financial position, securities of the 
United States of America proved those 
most easy to realize. Large amounts 
are held by banking institutions in this 
country in the form of one to three 
year notes of some of the great Ameri- 
can railways and also of the Revenue 
Notes of the City of New York. This 
practice commends itself and should be 
enlarged and extended. 

“Up to the present time it has been 
a rule for Joint Stock Banks to con- 
fine their investments to those current 
in Great Britain alone. During normal 



times such a proceeding sustains British 
credit, and undoubtedly both in the es- 
timation of financial experts outside the 
country, as well as in that of the bank's 
constituents, securities of this descrip- 
tion represent the highest class of in- 
vestment possible. 

“During a time of panic, however, 
the very fact that all the greatest in- 
stitutions hold similar stock becomes a 
danger of the first magnitude and that 
for the following reason. It is well 
known that an embarrassed operator 
must always sacrifice his best-class se- 
curities first, because they exert the 
least pressure on the market and, there- 
fore, betray least depreciation. It fol- 
lows as a matter of course that there is 
a general struggle for nutriment from 
the same breast. No man of intelli- 
gence would dream, in the course of 
business, of putting all his eggs in one 
basket, and yet a study of the balance- 
sheets of the chief joint-stock banks 
reveals the fact that the class of hold- 
ing is in each case identical with that 
which has been described, and in sud- 
den emergency only one result can en- 
sue. The banks find that they have not 
all their eggs in a basket to themselves, 
but only one basket between them all. 

“The remedy lies, as previously 
pointed out, in jplacing foreign mone- 
tary centres under contribution. Nat- 
urally, it would be necessary to exercise 
discretion in order to buy foreign bills 
when the exchanges were favorable to 
this country so as to avoid in normal 
times an ultimate loss upon exchange. 
The objection that gold would not be 
forthcoming in payment for such se- 
curities is not a bar, even if well- 
founded, for it is not so important 
that gold should be attracted to this 
country as that it should be prevented 
from being withdrawn. 

“If banks adopted the practice of 
holding a considerable portfolio of bills 
payable abroad, and also selected se- 
curities of foreign governments, etc.. 
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their remittance and sale would nullify 
the power of foreign markets to draw 
upon the British gold reserve at a time 
of financial stress by the sale of their 
British bills and securities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all the principal State 
banks of Europe and many of the 
lesser institutions hold heavy amounts 
of British bills and securities, payment 
for which has to be made in gold in de- 
fault of any other means of remittance, 
whenever any disturbance of credit 
renders precautionary means desirable 
on the part of the foreign countries 
concerned. 

“If British banks, including the 
Bank of England, invested a substan- 
tial portion of their reserves in foreign 
bills and obligations, the gold position 
of this country would be benefited to a 
similar extent, because the sale of such 
securities would set off the resale of 
British bills and securities when ef- 
fected by banks abroad. It is falla- 
cious to imagine that gold cannot be 
obtained in payment for such securi- 
ties ; occasions are rare indeed when 
gold cannot be obtained at a maximum 
premium of two per cent., and the offer 
of such an inducement seldom fails to 
attract gold out of circulation. After 
all, a premium of two per cent, repre- 
sents less than a year's loss of interest 
upon a gold holding, whereas the re- 
turn in discount upon foreign bills is 
considerably higher on the average 
than that upon English bills. In the 
case of the United States of America 
the best method would be to deposit 
the American securities in New York, 
and should their sale be desirable the 
proceeds could be remitted homeward 
with a minimum of delay. A more re- 
mote advantage is conferred by the 
holding of foreign bills and securities, 
for should it become necessary to real- 
ize them in a time of pressure, it would 
be comparatively easy to do so without 
attracting undue attention.” 

Although these observations are writ- 



ten from the standpoint of British 
banking, many of them are equally ap- 
plicable here. The policy of accumu- 
lating foreign bills is perhaps less com- 
mon with our banks than it should be, 
but the wisdom of such a policy is 
coming to be well recognized. One of 
the principal trust companies of New 
York holds among its resources at all 
times a very large amount of bills on 
other countries, and this has been found 
of direct advantage to the monetary 
situation on more than one occasion. 



TOO MUCH GOLD ! 



J^OOKING about for an explanation 
of the “cost of high living,” econ- 
omists, publicists, sociologists and 
statesmen in embryo seem already to be 
reaching the conclusion that the whole 
trouble is due to the rapid increase in 
the gold supply of the world; that is, 
none of us have enough money to buy 
the things we want, because there is 
too much money. 

This conclusion conforms precisely 
to the current doctrine put forth in ex- 
planation of commercial and industrial 
depressions; people are out of work 
because they have produced too many 
articles of value; they are hungry be- 
cause they have produced too much 
food, naked and barefoot because 
there is an overproduction of clothing 
and shoes. Were this theory reversed, 
everybody would be rich by producing 
nothing, although a good many people 
are still evidently laboring under the 
delusion that only by producing some- 
thing of value can wealth be obtained. 

A great many persons are really dis- 
tressed about the large increase in the 
production of gold in recent years. 

We venture to suggest a method of 
absorbing some of this extra stock of 
gold. 

There is in the world a supply of 
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uncovered paper money — much of it 
depreciated — amounting to over three 
billions of dollars, or nearly half the 
world’s stock of gold. Why should not 
this paper currency be gradually rein- 
forced by gold? No doubt this would 
make the paper currency much more 
stable and would afford a proper use 
for the rapidly-increasing gold supply. 

The United States has the largest 
stock of uncovered paper money of any 
country in the world — $784,000,000 — 
Argentina coming next with $487,000,- 
000 . 

We also have a stock of silver about 
equal to the volume of uncovered paper, 
the silver not being really worth as 
bullion anything like the face value of 
the coin or certificates. 

With so much paper money without 
gold cover it ought not to be a difficult 
matter to find a suitable employment 
for the world’s gold output for some 
years to come. In many countries, and 
in the United States especially, the 
paper currency needs strengthening. 
Our legal tender notes should be fully 
covered by gold, and even the national 
bank notes ought to have a gold cover 
of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

And it is not only the circulating 
notes that need reinforcement in the 
shape of gold but the banking reserves 
as well. The national banks hold a 
portion of their reserves in legal- 
tender notes, silver dollars and silver 
certificates (and even national bank 
notes), and the cash reserves of various 
other commercial banks are similarly 
composed. 

Every one of these various forms of 
token or credit money now serving as 
bank reserves should be replaced by 
gold coin or bullion or by gold certifi- 
cates. (There is really no sound ob- 
jection to the latter form of paper, 
since it is merely a warehouse receipt, 
representing its face value in gold.) 

Despite the assumed great redun- 
dancy in the gold supply, and despite 



also that the soundest banking and eco- 
nomic opinion supports the view that 
only gold or its direct paper equivalent 
should be allowed to count as bank re- 
serves, a bill is now pending in the 
American Congress proposing to allow 
the use of bank notes as such reserves! 



AS to the influence of the increased 
** ** gold supply in causing the present 
high prices, opinion is by no means 
unanimous, as the following quotation 
from the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin” will 
show: 



“As discussion on the high cost of 
living progresses facts accumulate 
more and more against the theory that 
high prices are chiefly due to increase in 
the gold supply. It has been repeated- 
ly shown in these columns that it is not 
only impossible to trace any direct ef- 
fect of increased gold supplies upon 
prices, but that prices have declined at 
periods of large gold output quite as 
much as they have risen. This was 
strikingly illustrated in the twenty- 
three years between 1873 and 1896 
when commodity prices dropped about 
50 per cent, while gold production rose 
more than 100 per cent. 

“The causes of high prices are nu- 
merous and complex. That the cheap- 
ening of gold, and the increase of its 
supply, has been a stimulant upon credit 
and prices is not denied. But as to the 
extent of its power upon prices, nothing 
can be definitely proved, and there are 
the strongest of reasons for believing 
that its importance has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

“On this question our learned college 
professors and hard-headed practical 
business men do not agree. In the lat- 
ter’s opinion supply and demand are 
still the great factors, and they are 
about right. One commodity after an- 
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other, it can be proved, has risen chiefly 
because supply has not kept pace with 
demand. The high prices, for instance, 
of food products, especially meats, are 
clearly attributable to scarcity. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture the number of cattle in the United 
States is 2,400,000 less than a year ago. 
Cotton and rubber not long ago soared 
,to extraordinary heights on shortage, 
but quickly fell more than fifty per cent, 
when big crops developed. Wool, too, 
has been high because of scarcity. 
There are 1,200,000 less sheep in the 
United States than a year ago. Lum- 
ber has risen because our forests are 
becoming exhausted. Iron dropped be- 
cause demand was checked by high 
prices, lower prices afterward stimu- 
lating demand. Copper, coal and oil 
advanced largely because they are un- 
der artificial control, which seeks to 
make them as scarce as possible. 

“Thus the list controlled mainly by 
supply and demand could be indefinite- 
ly extended ; and it could easily be dem- 
onstrated that of the things which grow 
the world has not in recent years pro- 
duced quite enough to keep pace with 
growing population. There has been 
no surplus large enough to prevent 
speculation and high prices. 

“According to the last census, popu- 
lation in the United States increased 
twenty-one per cent., while the acreage 
under cultivation increased only 4.2 per 
cent. Scarcity, real or artificial, has 
been the rule in nearly all commodities 
for some years past, and this has had 
a vastly more powerful influence upon 
values than the gold supply. There 
have been other influences, also, such 
as higher wages and shorter hours, 
tariff, trusts, legislative restrictions, 
creation of new industries, rise in land, 
higher standards of living, extrava- 
gance, etc., all of which combined ex- 
ercised a much greater influence than 
gold. 

“The best reason for believing that 



the gold supply has not exerted the ef- 
fect upon prices usually credited is that 
the actual demand for gold has grown 
faster than is generally appreciated. 
In 1911 the world’s gold production, 
according to the Chronicle, was about 
$467,000,000. While this is a big in- 
crease compared with several years ago, 
it must be remembered that the com- 
merce of the world has been extraordi- 
narily active. Great Britain and Ger- 
many have enjoyed exceptional pros- 
perity for several years. France also 
secured her share, and there has been 
no material shrinkage of trade in the 
United States. It is estimated that the 
amount of gold used in the arts last 
year reached fully $150,000,000. India 
has been hoarding gold upon an ex- 
traordinary scale, having, according to 
Moreton Frewen, imported about $100,- 
000,000 in 1911 and continued its pur- 
chases at the rate of about $1,000,000 
per week during the last quarter. Egypt 
is also a large hoarder of gold. Of 
course a good proportion of the year’s 
gold output went into the banks and 
national treasuries in various parts 
of the world and to this extent stimu- 
lated credit and aided the inflation in 
prices, but it is questionable whether 
the amount thus available was not nec- 
essary to meet the world’s growing re- 
quirements. There are some authori- 
ties who believe that we are already 
approaching a period when the world 
will be more inconvenienced by scarcity 
of gold than overproduction. 

“At any rate there is little doubt 
that too much importance has been at- 
tached to the gold supply as a cause of 
high prices. Give the world two or 
three years of good crops, and the pres- 
ent excessive prices for food products 
would quickly disappear with little re- 
gard for the gold supply.’’ 

With the world’s credit and currency 
weakened by an enormous volume of un- 
covered paper, there is a very obvious 
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use to which the increasing stock of 
gold might be profitably put. 

A most instructive pamphlet on the 
relation of the increased stock of gold 
to high prices has just been issued by 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the United States Mint. 



POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DISTURBANCES 

"DECENT months have been filled 
with more than the usual quota 
of political and industrial unrest. The 
war between Turkey and Italy, revolu- 
tion in China, a fresh outbreak in Mex- 
ico, and the coal strikes in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany have made up the his- 
tory of foreign events, while in the 
United States a particularly acrid po- 
litical campaign is just beginning, and 
labor troubles have been threatening. 

All these stirring doings may, or may 
not, in their ultimate effect contribute 
to the happiness and progress of man- 
kind, but in the midst of them business 
and enterprise halt and languish in the 
fear of what may happen next. 

Not the least disturbing element, 
both politically and industrially, lies in 
the fact that whatever concessions are 
made are satisfactory for but a little 
while. When an advance in wages is 
granted, the workmen are at first con- 
tent, but gradually they discover that 
they have gained little or nothing. For 
when wages rise prices advance, and 
thus the workman must pay more for 
the necessaries of life. He is but little 
better off under high wages and high 
prices than he was under moderate 
wages and moderate prices. 

And in political contests the situation 
is not much different. Temporarily, 
“the people" seem to wrench a little 
power from the hands of the bosses or 
from the dominating element, but soon 



the advantages thus gained fade away 
and the same dissatisfaction exists as 
before. 

Perhaps there has been too much re- 
liance on illusory hopes, fostered by 
political demagogues and industrial 
agitators; too great a dependence upon 
external means, instead of trusting to 
one's own efforts. The notion that 
prosperity is to be brought to us all by 
some legislative enactment is becoming 
widespread. Witness the countless num- 
ber of individuals, the multiplicity of 
organizations, spending time, money 
and much vocal labor to secure the 
passage of more and more laws. They 
have forgotten that the decline of the 
Roman empire has been ascribed to a 
surplus of statutes. 

But, in our opinion, the cause of the 
present political and industrial agita- 
tion should be most carefully studied. 
He is not a wise statesman or a good 
business man who allows the sources of 
just dissatisfaction to go unheeded. If 
to-day the demagogue in politics finds 
the people willing to swallow his nos- 
trums it must be because they believe 
themselves to be sick. If the working- 
men are led to strikes, even to violence, 
against their employers, they must be- 
lieve themselves to be wronged in some 
way. In each case these beliefs may 
not be well founded. But they may 
have a considerable basis. Certainly, 
whoever has the welfare of the country 
at heart will patiently examine these 
complaints and endeavor to find out to 
what extent they are reasonable; to see 
what, if anything, may be done by gov- 
ernmental action to afford relief ; to 
find out how much, if at all, employers 
are to blame; or to see if the remedy 
lies wholly with the individual him- 
self ; or, it may be, to ascertain that 
many of the evils now so loudly com- 
plained of are inseparable from our 
human existence under modern condi- 
tions, are in their nature incurable, and 
therefore to be patiently endured. 
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AT a meeting of the Sociological 
Society held recently in London, 
with Mr. Alfred C. Cole, the governor 
of the Bank of England, presiding, 
Mr. George Paish, one of the editors 
of “The Statist/’ read the following 
paper on “Savings and the Social 
Welfare”: 

The World’s Vast Expenditures. 

No feature of modern life has struck 
the popular imagination more than the 
display of wealth which is so con- 
spicuous in every part of the world to- 
day. Money is now spent with a pro- 
fusion which would have amazed our 
fathers, and was totally unknown and 
impossible to former generations. The 
expenditures of the nations upon arma- 
ments are incredibly great; indeed, in 
the aggregate, they are greater to-day 
in peace than they ever were in war. 
The sums spent upon travel and upon 
recreation are almost incalculable in 
their magnitude. Floating hotels carry 
the well-to-do from country to country 
in a state of luxury that kings could 
not afford a generation or two ago. 
Sumptuous trains worked at heavy cost 
convey travellers with great rapidity 
over the larger part of the earth’s sur- 
face. The motor-car, notwithstanding 
its expensiveness to construct and to 
run, has become the plaything of a 
great many persons who, but a short 
time ago, were unable to set up a cat 
riage and who now spend hundreds per 
annum when previously they could not 
spend tens of pounds. Every coast 
and nearly every beautiful district on 
the earth’s surface are studded with 
hotels or summer residences, and in 
these days the multitude spends some 
portion of the year in recreation on the 
sea coast or in the country. Upon 
ornamentation and upon dress the out- 
lays have expanded in a remarkable 
manner. Gold has replaced silver as 
the ornament of the masses over the 
greater part of the world, and even so 
poor a country as India is now using 
two or three times as much gold as 



formerly. Furthermore, the demand 
for pearls, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones has never been so universal 
as it has been in recent years. Prob- 
ably, one of the greatest indications of 
the vast increase in the world’s wealth 
in modern times is in the sums now ex- 
pended on what the womenfolk term 
“dress.” One can visit no city, town, 
or village in Europe, or in the new 
countries either, without being im- 
pressed with the almost unlimited ex- 
penditures upon clothing. The sums 
now spent from year to year upon 
buildings and houses are of fabulous 
extent. In all the great cities of the 
world unprecedented numbers of costly 
buildings and houses have been, and are 
being, erected. Nor are the expendi- 
tures confined to cities of the first rank. 
In all the important towns of the world 
expensive buildings and houses are 
rapidly increasing in number. More- 
over, large sums are being spent upon 
what are termed city improvements, 
designed to raise the standards of com- 
fort, of health, and of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. In a recent visit to the United 
States I derived special pleasure from 
the parks, either actual or contem- 
plated, which have been or are to be 
laid out at great expense in the suburbs 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and other cities. 
The improvement in the housing of the 
masses of the people, both of this and 
of other countries, is equally marked. 
Our forefathers would have regarded a 
constant supply of pure water and 
baths for laboring men as extravagant 
superfluities; yet we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when the working 
men of the civilized world will enjoy 
these luxuries, and when the morning 
bath will be a ceremony as sacred as 
the morning meal. 

The Growth of Knowledge. 



The intellectual advantages and 
amusements of modern life have shown 
equal advancement. Education is uni- 
versal, except in the dark countries. 
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Children are now but rarely called 
upon to contribute to the family purse 
at the early age at which they used to 
seek employment, and the average age 
at which children now leave school is 
steadily rising. Moreover, the educa- 
tion, instruction, and amusement of 
everyone in the past generation or two 
by the circulation of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books is nothing short of a 
revolution. Never did the average man 
and woman advance in knowledge and 
intellectual attainments as in modern 
times, and the annual cost of supplying 
the world with literature has risen by 
leaps and bounds. The declining ten- 
dency of the death-rate shows, I think, 
conclusively the great attention now 
paid and the large sums now devoted 
to medical, nursing, and sanitary sci- 
ence, although it is also due to the gen- 
eral advance in intellectual, moral, and 
physical standards which has come with 
the improvement in the conditions of 
existence rendered possible by the 
enormous growth in the world’s wealth. 

The Increased Production of Food. 

It is obvious that all this additional 
expenditure upon defence, upon recrea- 
tion, upon travel, upon ornamentation, 
upon clothing, upon housing, upon edu- 
cation, upon literature, and upon the 
preservation of health, could only have 
been effected concurrently with a vastly 
increased expenditure upon food. In- 
deed, the immensely greater sums avail- 
able for the purchase of food, and the 
vast increase in the supply of food, 
have alone rendered possible the liberal 
expenditures upon necessaries, com- 
forts, and luxuries to which I have re- 
ferred. Never has the world enjoyed 
as much food in proportion to its popu- 
lation as it has secured in modern 
times, and, consequently, never has the 
world been as healthy, as well clothed 
and housed, had greater warmth in win- 
ter, had as many intellectual advan- 
tages, possessed as many comforts, and 
enjoyed so high a state of luxury as it 
does to-day. In fact, la joie de vivre 
has rapidly broadened and deepened, 
and all ranks, classes, and sections of 



society in the new and in the old coun- 
tries, in the backward as well as in the 
progressive State, in the brown, yellow, 
and black races as well as in the white, 
have attained a degree of wealth and 
prosperity immeasurably higher and 
greater than anything that has hitherto 
been witnessed. 



Sounder Principles oy Social 
Welfare. 



The causes of the great revolution in 
the material, moral, and intellectual 
condition of the world in modern times 
have been many, but there can be no 
doubt that the wonderful progress we 
have witnessed has been mainly brought 
about by wider knowledge and sounder 
principles of social welfare than were 
formerly held — principles which, when 
they gain still wider acceptance, can- 
not fail to bring a degree of prosperity 
to the race which will surpass anything 
that is now dreamt of. Over the past 
century and a half the world has be- 
come increasingly conscious of the fact 
that individuals and nations in seeking 
to grow wealthy at the expense of other 
individuals and nations were retarding 
progress and creating poverty, and that 
a nation’s prosperity is enhanced, not 
diminished, by the prosperity of other 
countries. 

Throughout the ages this knowledge 
has been slowly gaining acceptance. 
The spread of population speaking the 
same language, holding the same 
religion, and having many interests in 
common, brought with it the interde- 
pendence of families, of villages, and 
of districts, until finally the inhabitants 
of whole countries came to recognize 
the solidarity of their interests, and to 
look upon the welfare of the State as 
the matter of the highest importance, 
which must be protected at all costs 
and at any sacrifice. But while it was 
recognized that the welfare of the in- 
dividual was governed by the welfare 
of other individuals in the same village, 
town, or State, the prosperity of. the in- 
habitants of other lands was regarded 
with envy and distrust, and the pro- 
gress of other States was looked upon 
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with suspicious jealousy. In modern 
times there has been a great change 
in the* relations of individual with in- 
dividual and of State with State. The 
hatred of the foreigner has largely 
disappeared, and there has been a 
growing appreciation of the fact that 
not only is the prosperity of individ- 
uals bound up with that of other in- 
dividuals, towns with towns, districts 
with districts, but that the prosperity 
of States is dependent upon the well- 
being of the other States of the world. 

World Approaching Economic 
Maturity. 

In brief, the world is fast approach- 
ing economic maturity and to that high 
condition of well-being which cannot 
fail to result from fuller knowledge, 
and from the elimination of the physi- 
cal and mental barriers which have so 
greatly impeded progress in the past. 
When families ceased to preserve a 
self-contained existence, and the eco- 
nomic unit became the district, the 
human race left behind its swaddling 
clothes, and there was a great advance 
in social well-being. Again, when the 
State instead of the district became the 
economic unit, the race entered upon its 
adolescence, and mankind rose to a still 
higher level of material well-being. In 
modern times the whole world has been 
rapidly taking the place of the State 
as the economic unit, and although the 
process is far from complete, the ad- 
vantages already gained from the re- 
moval of the physical barriers — and 
some of the economic ones, too — which 
divided continent from continent and 
country from country, are so remark- 
able that, as the work advances and 
the nations more fully recognize the 
solidarity of their interests, the world 
can look forward to a degree of well- 
being for the race far beyond the 
dreams of the dreamer. 

The Growth of Invention. 

Greater knowledge and the wider 
principles of social welfare brought 
with them inventions of the most re- 



markable character. The closer inter- 
course of district with district and 
country with country which came with 
greater knowledge opened up new 
markets and created new needs; and to 
supply these larger needs machinery 
was invented, by means of which the 
efficiency of labor was ipcreased many- 
fold. Probably, the invention which 
had . the greatest influence upon pro- 
gress was the application of steam to 
transport. This invention almost an- 
nihilated the great distances which, up 
to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, separated district from district 
and country from country, and has 
brought all the districts of the world 
into close communication with each 
other. 

Western Europe Outgrows Its Food 
Resources. 

Another important cause of the great 
progress of modern times was the need 
of the Western countries of Europe to 
supplement their own supplies of food 
and raw materials by imports from 
other lands, and the knowledge that 
these essentials could be obtained in 
abundance by developing the fertile 
districts and the natural wealth of the 
new countries. 

The Development of Banking. 



A third influence of great moment 
was the development of banking, by 
means of which the aggregate savings 
of large numbers of persons were made 
available for works of utility. Until 
the seventeenth century banking was al- 
most unknown, and it was not until the 
nineteenth century that the public pos- 
sessed the education and knowledge to 
induce them to employ their growing 
savings to any appreciable extent 
wherever they could be profitably used, 
both in their own country and in other 
lands. At all times thrifty persons 
have existed — persons desirous of add- 
ing to their wealth either for their own 
enjoyment or for the benefit of their 
families; but until comparatively recent 
times these savings were almost entirely 
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confined to expenditures by individuals 
upon their own estates, houses, farms, 
or businesses, to the ornamentation of 
their houses or persons, or to hoardings 
of specie ; and the growth of wealth 
was limited by the relatively few in- 
ducements and few opportunities which 
then existed for the mass of mankind 
to make provision for their future by 
keeping their consumption beneath 
their income and by devoting their sur- 
plus labor or surplus income to works 
designed to increase their own consum- 
ing power. 

The Increased Desire to Save. 

The introduction of banking and the 
increasing opportunities of profitable 
employment for savings greatly stimu- 
lated the desire to save, and caused the 
annual amount of wealth available for 
the construction of productive works to 
grow by leaps and bounds. The com- 
bined effect of these three factors upon 
the progress of the world cannot be 
exaggerated. 

Education and invention wonderfully 
increased the efficiency of labor, and 
made it possible for the laborer to ob- 
tain access to the natural wealth of the 
whole world, wherever it could be 
found. The needs of the Western 
countries of Europe made them anxious 
to supplement their own supplies of 
food and materials, and rendered them 
willing to employ labor and capital in 
the development of the natural re- 
sources of other lands ; while the 
growth of banking and the great ex- 
pansion of savings which resulted cre- 
ated the large supply of capital neces- 
sary for the construction of the means 
of transport and the provision of all 
the other machinery required to create, 
to distribute, and to manufacture for 
consumption the additional supplies of 
natural wealth. 

Investments Abroad. 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries Great Britain 
supplied small amounts of capital to 
her Colonies and to India for develop- 



ing their resources, and these invest- 
ments taught the British people to ap- 
preciate the value and profitableness of 
placing their savings in other lands, 
when by so doing they could obtain the 
raw materials they needed for their 
manufactures and the tropical luxuries 
they required for their consumption; 
but it was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury forced the British people to look 
abroad, not only for many of the raw 
materials they required for their man- 
ufactures, but for a large portion of 
their food supplies, that the amount of 
British savings supplied to other coun- 
tries reached large proportions. In 
less than three generations railway* 
have been constructed in nearly every 
country of the world, and a very large 
portion of the capital that was neces- 
sary for the purpose has been supplied 
out of their savings by the inhabitants 
of these islands. After building rail- 
ways for themselves, the British people 
built railways for the Continent, for 
the United States, for Canada, for 
Mexico, for the whole of South Amer- 
ica, for Australasia, for India, and for 
other countries, and is now engaged in 
building railways on a great scale in 
various parts of the world, and more 
especially in Canada and in Argentina. 
For their own use, and for the use of 
colonial, Indian, and foreign countries, 
the British people have supplied up- 
wards of three thousand millions of 
capital for railway construction in a 
little over seventy years — the greatest 
work that any nation has ever accom- 
plished, and a work that has brought 
greater material welfare to the world 
than any deed which preceded it or is 
likely to be accomplished in future. 
But Great Britain has done even more 
for mankind than providing the means 
of communication over land and sea. 
She has also supplied other countries 
with great amounts of her savings for 
the development of their natural re- 
sources. The immense increase in the 
production of foodstuffs, of wool, of 
cotton, of tobacco, of tea, of rubber, 
and of other agricultural produce in 
the various countries of the world has 
been largely due to the capital supplied 
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to farmers, ranchers, and planters by 
the British people; and the vast ex- 
pansion in the production of minerals 
of all kinds and descriptions, from the 
precious metals to iron ore, coal, and 
oil, has been mainly brought about by 
the great sums placed by Great Britain 
at the service of labor in every land. 
Indeed, to describe fully the beneficial 
work performed by the skill, self-de- 
nial, and enterprise of the British peo- 
ple in creating inventions and supply- 
ing the capital and labor which have 
so powerfully contributed to the pros- 
perity of mankind would need not a 
paper but a volume. 

Welfare of Individual. 

The effect of these inventions and of 
these capital investments on the social 
well-being has been very great. The 
welfare of the individual is governed 
by the amount of wealth annually pro- 
duced in proportion to population: the 
greater the production the greater the 
amount available for consumption per 
head, and all inventions and all capital 
expenditures upon improving the ma- 
chinery of production, tend to increase 
the comfort and happiness of everyone. 
Mr. Bowley and Mr. Wood have cal- 
culated that the real spending power 
of the wage earners of Great Britain 
per head has doubled in the last sixty 
years, notwithstanding the growth of 
population — a remarkable result when 
the limited natural resources of these 
islands in proportion to their popula- 
tion is considered. But the effect upon 
the welfare of Great Britain is but a 
small part of the advantages which have 
come from the inventiveness, enterprise, 
and thrift of the British people. By 
means of the shipping, the railways, 
and the banking and other facilities 
provided mainly by England, tens of 
millions of persons have been enabled 
to escape from poverty and want in the 
older countries to affluence in the new, 
and great nations have been created 
which enjoy a high standard of com- 
fort and luxury. The great and 
wealthy American Republic, the popu- 
lation of which has grown in a little 



over a century from 5,000,000 to 92,- 
000,000 of persons, will, I am sure, be 
the first to acknowledge that her pres- 
ent prosperity and population could not 
have been attained but for the vast 
quantities of capital supplied by Great 
Britain for railway construction and 
for other purposes, and by the immense 
purchases of her products by the 
British people. And the growth in the 
population and in the welfare of the 
many millions of persons in all the 
young countries is equally traceable to 
the wise policy of this country. Nor 
are the advantages confined to the 
young countries. It would be impossi- 
ble for Europe to maintain her great 
populations in the degree of comfort 
they now enjoy had not the means 
been found for increasing the world's 
supplies of food and raw materials in 
the manner they have been increased 
by the aid of British capital. It is 
true that in the past generation France 
and Germany have largely shared in 
the work of supplying the world with 
the capital it needs for the develop- 
ment of its supplies of natural pro- 
ducts, and that this participation has 
increased the rate of progress; but the 
amount of capital which Great Britain 
has supplied to colonial and foreign 
countries is as great as the total sum 
supplied by the whole of the other 
countries of the world for use beyond 
their borders, and it is upon the great 
investments of the British people in 
other lands that the world mainly de- 
pends for the new supplies of capital 
required to open up additional land to 
cultivation and to increase the supplies 
of minerals and other raw products. 
Furthermore, the condition of the 
ancient and populous nations of the 
East is being steadily raised by means 
of the railways and other works, the 
construction of which has been ren- 
dered possible by the savings and en- 
terprise of the British nation. The 
phenomenal increase in the prosperity 
of Egypt since its occupation by Eng- 
land caused British capital to flow in 
freely for railway construction, for ir- 
rigation, for banking, for mining, and 
for other purposes, is known to every 
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one. The welfare of the people of 
India has also immensely improved in 
the last two generations, and the great 
sums that have been supplied to India 
by this country for railways, irrigation, 
and other purposes have not only di- 
minished the effects of intermittent 
drought upon the districts suffering 
from famine, by bringing supplies of 
food from other districts, but they have 
so increased the wealth production of 
the country that we can now look for- 
ward to the time when the failure of 
the monsoon will cease to have the dis- 
astrous consequences it had in former 
days. The work of supplying the great 
Chinese Empire with the railways 
needed to connect its giant provinces 
one with the other is now proceeding, 
and the day is not distant when the 
population of China will no longer be 
decimated by the great famines which 
visit them in consequence of the lack 
of an efficient system of transportation. 
In brief, not only has the social condi- 
tion of this country been raised to a 
high level by means of the inventions 
of the British people, coupled with the 
savings which permitted those inven- 
tions to be introduced, but the social 
condition of the whole world has been 
placed upon a level the height of which 
can only be realized by those who are 
old enough to recollect the conditions 
that prevailed before the savings of this 
country were placed at the service of 
other lands. 



The Outlook. 

The outlook for the future seems to 
be a very bright one. Never was the 
world more inventive, never was the 
spirit of enterprise more apparent, and 
never were the savings of the world 
on a greater scale in proportion to 
population than they are to-day. Look 
where we will there is progress, and 
Great Britain appears to be more pro- 
gressive than ever. Never have the 
British people paid greater attention 
to the education of their children and 
young people, upon whose efficiency the 
future depends; never have they de- 
voted so much thought to invention and 



to the introduction of more economical 
methods of production and of distribu- 
tion; never were their annual savings 
greater than they are to-day, and never 
were they more careful to employ 
their savings in promoting enterprises 
which will create the wealth essential 
to the maintenance of the world's grow- 
ing population. 

Efficiency of Labor. 



It is now generally recognized that 
money spent upon education is a re- 
productive outlay, and that in the hands 
of the efficient a given amount of cap- 
ital will yield a much larger quantity 
of wealth; hence the proposals to ex- 
tend the school age, and to equip the 
youth of this country as well as other 
countries with an industrial training, 
cannot fail to cause wealth to grow 
more rapidly in proportion to popula- 
tion than it has in the past. Everyone 
who realizes the silent revolution that 
has been going on all over the world in 
methods of transportation, by means of 
which produce and manufactures are 
now carried with incredible economy 
from district to district and from coun- 
try to country, is aware that a smaller 
proportion of the world's growing sav- 
ings will be needed to provide the ma- 
chinery of transportation, and that a 
larger proportion will be available for 
increasing the world's productions. 
Furthermore, everyone acquainted with 
the progress of farming, of mining, 
and of manufactures in recent years is 
aware of the great economies that have 
been effected, and of the increasing 
output in proportion to the labor em- 
ployed. Thus we have the fact that the 
efficiency of labor is rapidly increasing, 
that it is likely to increase, and that a 
larger amount of capital will every- 
where be available for the use of labor, 
and we cannot doubt that this combina- 
tion will cause the production of wealth 
to increase much more rapidly in pro- 
portion than population, and that the 
social welfare of the whole world will 
rise to a much higher level than it has 
yet attained. 
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Three Provisos: One, War. 

Before concluding my survey of the 
future I ought to make three provisos. 
There can be no doubt that the world 
will attain to a much greater degree 
of prosperity than it has yet enjoyed if 
peace is maintained, and the enormous 
waste of wealth which would result 
from its disturbance in the twentieth 
century is avoided. A great war would 
absorb the capital which would other- 
wise be devoted to the work of increas- 
ing the world’s production of wealth, 
would cause production to grow more 
slowly than population, and would do 
serious injury not only to the countries 
that were engaged in the conflict, but 
to every other country in the world. 

Two — Increased Rate of Consump- 
tion. 

The second proviso is that wealth 
will grow more rapidly in proportion to 
population if the new inventions and 
the increase in efficiency continue to 
bring with them corresponding advan- 
tages to labor; that is, an advance in 
the rate of real wages in proportion to 
the increase in production per head. It 
is necessary to recollect that two things 
are essential to progress, increased sup- 
ply coupled with an increased demand, 
and that neither can be checked with- 
out disaster. The advances in the rates 
of both nominal and of real wages that 
have been in progress all over the world 
in modern times have been as conducive 
to prosperity as the immense increase 
in production, and unless the rate of 
real wages continues to advance with the 
increase of production in proportion to 
population, it will be impossible for 
the world to consume the additional 
wealth that will be created, and pro- 
gress will be checked. 

Three — Increased Efficiency. 

The third proviso is that it is essen- 
tial for wage earners to recollect that 
an increase in the rate of real wages 
cannot take place unless labor is more 
efficient than hitherto, and unless the 



production of wealth per head of popu- 
lation continues to expand. Were 
labor to imagine that it could increase 
its rate of consumption without increas- 
ing its rate of production, then the sup- 
ply of new capital available for increas- 
ing production would be curtailed, 
there would be no expansion in the 
quantity of wealth available for con- 
sumption in proportion to population, 
and there would be no advance in the 
social well-being. 

Hopeful Prospects. 



But I do not apprehend that any of 
these disasters will occur. Indeed, one 
of the results of the great progress in 
education and knowledge seems to be a 
juster appreciation of the injury to 
everyone caused by war, of the advan- 
tages of meeting the rightful claims of 
labor to a full share of the increase of 
wealth, and of the necessity and benefit 
to everyone of creating new savings 
from year to year sufficient to provide 
the vast amount of capital now required 
for the maintenance of the world’s 
growing population in an advancing 
state of comfort. Indeed, I anticipate 
that the continued advance in the rate 
of real wages will enable the wage- 
earning class to save much more largely 
than hitherto and to contribute in a 
greater measure to the savings annually 
available for productive works. Hence 
I look for the supply of capital to grow 
more rapidly and to bring yet greater 
advances to the whole of mankind in 
general and to the wage-earning classes 
in particular. 

Thus, not only can we look back to 
the great progress of the world in the 
past century with feelings of thankful- 
ness to those whose inventions, whose 
sacrifices, and whose policy have 
brought us to our existing relatively 
high state of comfort, but we can look 
into the future in the confident antici- 



pation that nothing can prevent the na- 
tions from working in closer sympathy 
and cooperation as the years pass, and 
that the effect of the growing unity of 
mankind will be a degree of well-being 



beyond the hopes of the most sanguine. 
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GETTING NEW BUSINESS 

SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING DEPOSITS 

By James P. Gardner 
Study the Field. 



ANE of the first things to be done 
in building up business is to make 
a thorough study of the field tributary 
to the bank, in order to ascertain what 
are its banking needs and how they 
may be most efficiently supplied. 

Advertise. 

There was a time, not very far re- 
moved, when it was not considered good 
form for a high-class bank to advertise. 
That time is past. During the month 
of March, in Boston, that most conser- 
vative of banking cities, there appeared 
in the columns of the daily press 81,- 
161 agate lines of financial advertising, 
and besides the financial magazines car- 
ried a proportionate amount. Advertis- 
ing must bring results, or the bankers, 
who are shrewd business men, would not 
employ it. 

The banker who is inexperienced in 
financial advertising should consult an 
expert in this line. Many of the high- 
class financial magazines now conduct a 
special department for this service. 

The advertising campaign will, of 
course, include the local papers, and 
the advertisements must be presented 
in a manner to make a direct personal 
appeal to the prospective depositor. 
Needless to say, the advertising should 
be changed frequently. 

In the larger towns and cities banks 
and trust companies seeking small ac- 
counts are advertising in the trolley 
cars and other conspicuous public 
places, but it is the direct personal let- 
ter that best clinches the business. That 
is read closely. It hits the mark. Both 
in the letters and in other forms of ad- 
vertising the necessity of saving some- 
thing for the rainy day should be 
urged. Many commercial banks through 
their savings departments are sending 
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out literature the value of which cannot 
be overestimated. Mother or father 
may advise along these lines, but when 
a young .man receives a clear cut, 
straight from the shoulder warning 
from a bank to save part of his income 
at the cost of self-denial, and telling 
him in no uncertain language that if 
he can't in time save one hundred dol- 
lars he will never amount to anything, 
and other equally familiar unanswer- 
able arguments — it makes him sit up 
and take notice. 

A neat, well composed pamphlet, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
bank pays interest on all balances over 
a certain sum, if such be the case, and 
pointing out the advantages of a bank 
account, the varied services afforded the 
bank's customers, the safe deposit room, 
where for a moderate fee all valuables 
may be stored, the traveller's checks 
that the bank issues or circular letters 
of credit for foreign travel — these and 
other services may all be outlined in 
the pamphlet. 

Personal Influence. 

Closely allied to advertising in its 
varied departments as a means of add- 
ing to the bank’s business is the per- 
sonal influence of the officers and direc- 
tors of the bank. The personal equa- 
tion counts here very much. In no way 
is the depositor better assured of the 
safety of his money than by the in- 
tegrity of the men responsible for the 
affairs of the bank. If every man has a 
sphere of influence, certainly no man 
possesses a wider influence than the 
bank officer. The directors, selected 
from men of diversified business inter- 
ests, should be loyal to the institution 
they serve and active in bringing busi- 
ness to their bank. 
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Good Name. 

With great truth it might be writ- 
ten over the door of every bank, “A 
good name is better than great riches.” 
Let there be but a whispered rumor 
about even the strongest bank, and a 
run may start that will cripple its re- 
sources. Well indeed may a bank with 
an honored name consider it a valuable 
asset. 

Equipment. 

Advertising, personal influence and 
good name may unite to bring new 
business, but if the equipment of the 
bank be poor, business will leak away. 
The efficiency of the man doing the 
work is a factor of success too often 
overlooked. Adding machines, and all 
labor-saving contrivances may be em- 
ployed, but if the men are not efficient, 
courteous, and faithful, there will be a 
heavy drag on the success. 

Location. 

A commercial bank doing a city busi- 
ness will draw largely from the district 



immediately tributary to it. The ques- 
tion of convenience of access is import- 
ant and so apparent that it is necessary 
only to mention the fact. A customer 
likes to have his bank handy, that there 
may be a minimum of time consumed in 
sending to and from the bank. 

Savings Department. 

There has been in recent years a 
distinct reaching out for the small sav- 
ings account. Some banks have even 
started savings departments for school 
children, where on certain days the 
children have a special window to 
transact their business. The bank may 
be open one night a week, say Satur- 
day evening, when the crowds throng 
the streets with money in their pockets, 
perhaps for the only time in the week. 
These may be induced to save many a 
dollar otherwise squandered. Many are 
unable to visit the bank during the day, 
and it is a distinct gain to be open for 
business one night in the week, for an 
hour ox two. 



HIS MAJESTY THE BANKER 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 



By An Ex-Banker 



EDITORIAL NOTE — We publish this con- 
tribution rather as representing a tendency 
to be always guarded against than as a con- 
dition actually existing, either in the banks 
of New York or any other part of the coun- 
try. A wide acquaintance with the bankers 
-of the United States warrants the statement 
that they can not justly be charged with 
incivility. We have found them to be, al- 
most without exception, very courteous and 
-considerate. But the younger bankers 
should always be on their guard against 
falling into the attitude of mental superiority 
which, we are inclined to believe, the author 
of the following article has imagined rather 
than experienced. It may be pertinent to 
state that his banking associations were in 
Europe.— Editor Bankers Magazine. 



^T'HE first thing that strikes an in- 
tending customer on entering a 
bank office in New York, for the pur- 
pose of opening an account, is the pat- 
ronizing, and somewhat supercilious, air 



assumed by those officials whose duty it 
is to meet the public and the customers 
of the bank. Usually there is no lack 
of such officials, who rejoice in varying 
degrees of high-sounding titles. They 
are generally seen to be seated on very 
easy chairs, amid the most luxurious 
surroundings, apparently busy doing 
nothing, except perhaps reading the 
morning papers, and paring their nails, 
or their pencils. Nobody deigns to take 
notice of the intending customer un- 
less, perhaps, to be treated to a blank 
stare. He is allowed to wander around 
the office in order to find out, for him- 
self, which of the gentlemen he is go - 
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ing to approach, in order to arrange 
for the opening of an account. The 
poor man, no doubt, feels that he is 
taking a great liberty in giving any 
trouble at all, as he feels already 
frozen out by the cold indifference with 
which he is regarded by the gentlemen 
behind the bank counter. 

Bad Manners and Bad Business. 

Now all this is not only bad manners, 
but exceedingly bad business. It shows 
a culpable disregard of the interests of 
the bank and a state of mind and feel- 
ing on the part of the officials which 
is highly reprehensible. 

Banks Dependent Upon Public's 
Good Will. 

Banks should bear in mind that they 
live and thrive entirely by the favor 
and good will of the public, whom they 
are supposed to serve, not to rule. 

If all the banks in the country were 
closed down to-morrow the public could 
manage to exist without them, somehow ; 
but without the public the banks could 
not exist at all. 

Courtesy a Bank Asset. 

Courtesy and civility are not only 
right and proper for their own sake, 
but they are a most important asset in 
any business concern, bank or other- 
wise; and are, in value, second only to 
money itself. 

Too Much Red Tape. 

In most of the banks there is en- 
tirely too much red tape business about 
the opening and conduct of a current 
account; so much so that many people 
prefer to keep no bank account, rather 
than go through the ordeal of opening 
one. 

Another objectionable practice, with 
some banks, is the cast-iron rule of re- 
fusing to allow a respectable customer 
to overdraw his account, even for the 
most trifling sum, without previous ar- 



rangement, although the account-holder 
be a man of ample means and good 
character. This is simply stupid, and 
shows a poor business capacity on the 
banker's part. If a customer is in such 
low credit, he is clearly not an eligible 
customer, and should not have an ac- 
count with the bank at all. 

Ornamental Officers. 

In most of the banks in New York, 
there are too many ornamental figures 
occupying, apparently, prominent posi- 
tions, which, however, are so only in 
name. These positions are mere sine- 
cures to their occupants ; and the actual 
work is done by more intelligent junior 
clerks, with less than perhaps one-third 
of the salary. 

Banks were not formed merely for 
the aggrandizement of their officials, 
but purely for the purpose of transact- 
ing bank business, and for earning a 
dividend for their shareholders. 

In most of the banks in New York 
there are too many “heads”; even a 
third rate bank will have a president, 
a vice-president, several assistant vice- 
presidents, a secretary, several assistant 
secretaries, a cashier, and two or three 
assistant cashiers; and so on. 

All these numerous officials are more 
or less highly paid, so highly indeed 
that one cannot help thinking the lib- 
erality in this quarter is at the expense 
of the less fortunate members of the 
rank and file of the staff ; a state of 
things showing neither justice nor gen- 
erosity, but a callous indifference to the 
well being of both the bank and its 
officials. 

It is to be feared that the directors 
are much given to what is called nepo- 
tism, or an undue tendency to look after 
their own relatives and friends first, in 
the disposal of the “fat” posts in the 
bank, often to the exclusion of men of 
higher qualifications, but who do not 
happen to have the necessary influence 
in the bank parlor. This, of course, is 
a condition of things which is bound 
to be detrimental to the proper progress 
and ultimate success of any bank in 
which it obtains. 
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Banks Must Be Ready to Oblige. 

Banks, if they study their own inter- 
ests, should always be ready to show a 
willingness to oblige their customers, in 
every reasonable way in their power; 
and be careful to avoid any appear- 
ance of grudging the required service, 
or appearing to think it a trouble. Offi- 
cials should remember that they are 
there for the purpose of taking trouble, 
and not for ornament merely. 

Banking a Special Study. 

If, instead of the retinue of higher 
officials in banks, now so much in fash- 
ion, there were half the number of 
well trained and efficient bankers, who 
made this profession their special 
study, there would be a considerable 
saving in expense of management; the 
work would be much better done, and 
the public, and customers of the bank 
would be more promptly and courteous- 
ly served than at present. 

Everyone with practical knowledge 
of official work knows that the best 
work is done by a staff of moderate 
number, provided that there is included 
efficiency and decent pay. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” is 
a maxim of general application, from 
which even banking is not excluded. 



Clothing One Man With Ample 
Powers. 

In dealing with the public and the 
customers of the bank, it is always best 
to have one high official (at least) such 
as a general manager or similar func- 
tionary, who would have the fullest 
powers, so as to be able to say yes or 
no, offhand, regarding all matters com- 
ing before him in the course of busi- 
ness. It is the province of a high exec- 
utive officer, like a general manager, to 
deal promptly with all ordinary mat- 
ters of current business, and to avoid 
delaying a customer by going to the 
board of directors for their decision, 
when, not being a mere clerk, he ought 
to be able to deal with ordinary cases 
himself, leaving special, or out-of- 
course cases for the board to deal with. 

Cannot Afford to Lose Customers. 

In these times of keen competition it 
is now more than ever necessary for 
banks to remember that they cannot 
afford to lose customers through neglect 
or indifference. They have no special 
privileges to lean upon; and they must 
stand or fall by the services they render 
to the public in general and their cus- 
tomers in particular. 



A SIMPLE CARD SYSTEM FOR HANDLING 
COLLECTIONS 



By C. W. Beerbower, Assistant Cashier Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 



r 1 "'HE simple card system here de- 
scribed has been found to reduce 
the labor of caring for this business to 
a minimum, and has greatly lessened 
the chance of errors in the collection 
department. Some of the specific ad- 
vantages of a card collection system as 
compared with bound books for these 
records are that with cards they may be 
filled out on the typewriter, thereby se- 
curing greater legibility, and if de- 
sired the cards may be distributed 



among one or more clerks, and when 
the cards are filed for future reference 
it may be done alphabetically, usually 
according to the name of the payer of 
the collection, which makes it very easy 
to “trace” an item at any future time. 
There are many other advantages which 
are experienced by the user of a sys- 
tem of this kind. 

The system which is being described 
consists really of two systems, either 
of which may be used independent of 
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the other. System No. 1 (see illustra- 
tion) is for local collections which are 
received by the bank for presentation 
or notification. System No. 2 (see 
illustration) is for foreign or items 
which are received to be forwarded to 
other banks for collection. The cards 
for either system are 3x5 inches. 
Those used for the local collections are 
printed in red ink, which serves two 
purposes, first, to indicate when paid, 
a credit entry; second, to quickly dis- 



mittance, as the case may be. These 
entries completed the card is then filed 
alphabetically, according to the name 
of the payer. If the collection is un- 
paid, when returned, the card is de- 
tached, so marked and with the date 
and filed along with the other cards, 
thus in both instances completing the 
record. 

The only filing cabinet necessary 
with this system is an ordinary 3x5 
card index cabinet, preferably without 



Amount 

450 


00 


„„ 20 19 «, 

CHURCHILL & CO 


Remit-<^yq4y^nd report by 


How Notified and when 


Their Date 101 

Jan 


_2 

15 


Their Number 

457 


Presented or ’Phoned 

Jan 17 


Notice Mailed 


Received From 

FIRST NAT BANK 


NO 

u w Protest 
^tac^ied 


Address 

VINTON. VA. 


A note 

An Acceptance 

A sight draft 


Remarks Due 

HOLD FOR ARRIVAL 1 i®i— 


Payable at 



^(Loc*J Collections) Coll. Dept., FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, Salem, Va Form 25-2m.i0-ll 



COLLECTION SYSTEM NO. 1 FOR LOCAL COLLECTIONS 



tinguish the local from the foreign sys- 
tem cards, which are printed in black 
ink. 

The Local System. 



guide rod, but with follow block. The 
cabinet may contain one or more 
drawers, according to the number of 
collections received. 



The local system will be first de- 
scribed. When the collection is first 
received, one of the local cards is filled 
out with the necessary particulars con- 
cerning the item and is attached to it 
with a wire clip and remains with the 
collections until it is paid or returned. 
The letter accompanying the collection 
may be filed with the bank's regular 
correspondence. If the collection is 
paid, the card is so marked and, with 
the date, goes with the proceeds to the 
proper teller, after which it goes to 
the bookkeeper for credit or for re- 



Foreign System. 



With the foreign or out-of-town sys- 
tem, the regular box tickler may be 
used for filing the collections until time 
to send them away. As each collection 
is forwarded, card No. 2 (see illustra- 
tion) should be filled out with particu- 
lars concerning each item and filed un- 
der its proper maturity date in a 3x5 
card cabinet provided for the purpose, 
which should be equipped with daily 
and monthly guide cards for time col- 
lections and with a set of alphabetical 
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‘Amount 

2534 


50 


Due 191 

Apl 


5 


Maker. Drawer or Drew.. 

SWANSON CO 


D.t. 19_il 

API | 


6 


Time 

12 MONTHS 


When Sent 

MCH 


30 


Traced 191_ 





PrUce and bank at which payable 



PEOPLES BABE, GLENVAR , VA. 



To whom nni NATIONAL BAKE OP COMMERCE, ROANOKE, VA. 



For whose credit 


BUSH & CO 






r— A NOTE i 

AN ACCEPTANCE J# 
A SIGhT DRAFT * 


Report by their date 


or number JjrQQ 


| Ordered back 


191 


Attached 


Remarks WIRE 


NON-PAYMENT 






NO 

^ Protest 



(2) Foreign or Collections Sent indicate which 



SYSTEM NO. 2 FOR HANDLING OUT-OF-TOWN COLLECTIONS 



guides for sight and past due paper, 
checks, etc. 

The latter collections are filed ac- 
cording to the names of the payer or 
by places on which they are drawn. 
This system works on the principle of 
a tickler, thus constantly bringing to 
your attention the maturities of the col- 
lections, the time collections being filed 
separate from the sight paper, but in 
the same drawer. When the numerical 
system is used for foreign collections, 
the cards may be filed according to 
sequence of number, instead of accord- 
ing to maturities. 

When the collection is reported paid 
or is returned, its corresponding card is 
removed from the active drawer, the 
proper entries are made from it, after 
which it is marked paid or returned, 
with the date, and filed alphabetically, 
according to name of the payer, or nu- 



merically, in the transfer drawer. The 
filing cabinet used for this system 
should contain one drawer for the out- 
standing collection cards and one or 
more drawers for filing the cards as 
the items are paid or returned. 

This system will be found to enable 
the collection clerk to keep a close tab 
on all collections outstanding as their 
maturities are automatically brought to 
his attention, thus making it possible 
for him to forward “tracers”' for those 
not promptly reported on. 

It will be found convenient to have 
the printer punch the cards with a 
small hole near the lower margin, as 
this may be used for hanging the cards 
on spindles without mutilating and is 
also convenient for fastening the cards 
together when the cabinets are filled, 
so they may be removed and stored for 
future reference. 



NOTES 



r | 'HE custom of having commercial 
A paper registered by trust compa- 
nies is making steady growth. 

The new law creating a State bank- 
ing department in Kentucky has been 
passed, but without the bi-partisan feat- 
ure which it had been hoped would be 
included. 



It is estimated that the trust compa- 
nies of Australia now hold over $125,- 
000,000 of trust funds. 

The abuse of the title “trust com- 
pany” is still in evidence in various 
communities. Just now a determined 
effort to do away with the abuse is be- 
ing made in Illinois. 
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THE FOWLER BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL 

By T. R. Brandt 



T AGREE with the expression regard- 
ing Fowler, “it might be well for our 
currency doctors to call him into con- 
sultation/* I refer to the Hon. Charles 
N. Fowler of New Jersey, former 
Chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and decidedly the 
leading American authority on financial 
principles. 

A bill was introduced by him in the 
House in March, 1910, the principles 
of which I regard as simple, scientific 
and effective; I think this will be con- 
firmed by those who have taken the 
time to study and follow out its work- 
ings. 



Reserves: How Raised. 

Where and how can the specific re- 
quirements for the proposed Federal 
Reserve Bank be raised? How can 
such a huge sum of gold be raised with- 
out virtually putting to death our cen- 
tral reserve agents, and particularly 
those in New York? 

The answer is, easy enough, no trou- 
ble at all, and with less disturbance 
than could the capital stock be raised 
for the proposed Reserve Association of 
the Aldrich plan, and in the following 
manner: 

The measure is self-compensatory 
and draws the required gold out of the 
channels of trade and does not draw 
upon existing bank reserves. The bill 
requires that banks shall deposit seven 
per cent, of their average deposits in 
the case of the smaller banks and rang- 
ing up to ten per cent, for the larger 
banks; also, seven per cent, of note is- 
sues, all to be held for the guarantee of 
note issues and to provide a working 
fund for the Federal Reserve Bank. 

The change over to the new system 
would not be instantaneous, but would 
extend over a period of several months. 
Whenever a bank changed to the new 
system, it would hold onto all the gold 
certificates, silver certificates and 



United States notes that came to it, 
paying out its own notes instead and 
thus its holdings of legal money would 
at once increase above and in excess 
of its reserve requirements or necessi- 
ties, thus compelling the bank to ship 
such excess of legal money to its re- 
serve agent and in turn again to the 
central reserve cities, thus furnishing 
banks there with legal money with 
which to make payments to the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Country banks in one 
section would be drawing against their 
balances with reserve agents in order 
to make their deposits in the Federal 
Reserve Bank, while banks in other 
sections, who had entered the new sys- 
tem, would be gathering up legal money 
and depositing it with reserve agents, 
for the reason that they would have no 
use for it at home and would lose the 
customary interest for every day they 
held it. Human nature is to be relied 
upon in a matter of profit, so they may 
be depended on to send it in. 

One transaction would offset the 
other, so there would be no great dis- 
turbance of bank reserves and perhaps 
none whatever. The Comptroller could 
easily regulate the change over in an 
orderly fashion, which would absolutely 
insure against undue disturbance or 
falling bank reserves. 

It will be noted that this large sum 
of gold is to be drawn from the chan- 
nels of trade (its place being filled by 
a true bank-note currency) and is not 
drawn from the existing bank reserves, 
as it proposed by the Aldrich plan. 

Defect of the Aldrich Plan. 



This splitting up of our bank re- 
serves in order to furnish the Reserve 
Association with a working fund is, in 
my opinion, a most serious mistake. Un- 
der the Aldrich plan Reserve Associa- 
tion notes are made reserve money, and 
it is claimed by its supporters that these 
notes would not crowd out the present 
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legal money held in reserves. I would 
suggest that whenever any of the pres- 
ent legal money was displaced from 
the reserves, its place would undoubt- 
edly be filled by Reserve Association 
notes, for one good and sufficient rea- 
son, namely, the association’s notes 
could be secured without any expense 
for transportation, and this would gov- 
ern. As a business proposition, we may 
safely trust human nature to use the 
notes without cost for transportation 
rather than ship in real money under 
charges. 



Expulsion op Gold. 

Paper reserves are a delusion — al- 
ways have been and always will be. 
We should have bank reserves of real 
gold. We have the gold, and of our 
own, too, and we should utilize it, espe- 
cially when we may use it at the same 
price, and not make the mistake of 
stuffing our reserves with paper, mean- 
time allowing the gold to escape out of 
the country. 

Again, after filling our reserves with 
these notes they are not legal tender to 
depositors, nor has the bank any means 
of securing legal tender, except as an 
act of grace. 

Germany's System a Failure. 

If the recent distress in the financial 
system of Germany had occurred a 
year earlier, we may well believe the 
Monetary Commission would have re- 
ported a different plan to Congress. 
The bill reported, in its fundamental 
principles, is a true copy of Germany's 
system. The events of the last few 
months have shown that Germany's 
system is defective, and this is admitted 
by Germany herself. In the face of 
the demonstration shall we continue to 
advocate the enactment of its principles 
for the United States? 

Principles of the Fowler Bill. 

The main principles of the Fowler 
plan are: 



First — Reserves of gold held in the 
vaults of each bank. 

Second — A true bank-note currency 
currently redeemed in gold (exactly as 
checks and drafts now are), elastic, 
automatic and absolutely safe. 

Third — Average bank reserves are 
required to be held, which insures the 
reserves keeping step with the expan- 
sion and development of the country. 

Fourth — Loan credit is supplied by 
the Federal Reserve bank rediscounting 
commercial paper for banks that may 
require gold. It also fixes the rate of 
discount. The Federal Reserve Bank 
is a high-power engine of the very 
strongest type, because it has no direct 
liabilities whatever, and for this rea- 
son would be the most powerful central 
organ in the world. 



The bank-note currency is of the type 
used in Canada and Scotland and is no 
experiment, being currently redeemed 
in gold at sight by the bank of issue, 
also, by a redemption agent at some 
designated city, and further guaranteed 
by all the holdings of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Each bank’s interest 
would be to keep out in circulation its 
own currency, the same being equal in 
value to the bank as deposits are, and 
on the same principle that we now put 
out “cashiers' checks.” Therefore, to 
keep its own notes out, it must of ne- 
cessity send in for redemption all notes 
of other banks that come to it, just as 
it now does checks and drafts on other 
banks, and which would serve to keep 
up its balance with its own redemption 



agent. 

The requirements of business, acting 
through the banks' depositors, would 
determine the volume of notes in circu- 
lation, and the banks would have no 
say in the matter. 

When business slackened the notes 
would come home, either being placed 
on deposit or redeemed in gold. 

Thus the requirements of trade auto- 
matically regulate the volume of cur- 
rency exactly. 

Therefore, currency would never be 
scarce nor never redundant. 
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Elastic Reserves. 

The feature of average reserves, flex- 
ible reserves, is a modern American 
scientific invention, permitting a bank 
to adapt itself perfectly to crop mov- 
ing, emergencies and what not, and 
without any danger whatever of over- 
expansion. 

A bank is permitted to fall in its re- 
serve requirements for a time, by either 
paying out gold to its depositors and 
note holders, or may increase its loans, 
or both concurrently if necessary, pro- 
vided, that for the other part of the 
year it carries correspondingly higher 
reserves and thus maintains an average 
reserve for ‘the year. 



A penalty of ten per cent, is assessed 
upon all loans made in excess of the 
required average. 

This, then, accommodates everybody 
to "loan credit" as business rises and 
falls, but at the same time insists upon 
and enforces the doctrine, that reserves 
shall keep step with expansion. 

If we shall incorporate this import- 
ant principle into our monetary system 
we shall have solved the problem of 
loan credit as well as placed a salutary 
check upon over-expansion. 

Indeed, under this system, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how we could meet with 
any serious trouble. 



BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford. Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 



GUARANTY OF INDORSEMENT 

LIABILITY OF GUARANTOR FORGED IN- 

DORSEMENT. 

Court of Appeals of Georgia. 

YATESVTLLE BANKING CO. VS. FOURTH NATION- 
AL BANK. 

Where the drawee of a negotiable instru- 
ment pays it to a person holding it through 
and under a forged indorsement of the 
payee’s name, he may (subject to certain 
limitations) recover back from the person 
receiving the money on the paper the sum 
so paid, either in an action in the nature of an 
action of money had and received, or in an 
action upon the warranty implied from the 
presentation of the instrument that the in- 
dorsements thereon are genuine, or in an 
action upon an express warranty that the 
indorsements are genuine, if such an express 
warranty has been made. 

If the person presenting and receiving 
payment on a negotiable instrument bear- 
ing the forged indorsement of the payee is 
himself innocent of the forgery, it is incum- 
bent on the person who has so paid to give 
to the person to whom the payment has 
been made notice of the forgery within a 
reasonable time after discovering it. If he 
fails in this duty, the person so paid may, 
when sued for reimbursement by the person 



who has done the paying, set up, as a de- 
fense to the action, any loss that has been 
occasioned to him by reason of the failure 
to give timely and reasonable notice. How- 
ever, as lack of notice, followed by loss, is 
an affirmative defense, it is not necessary 
for the plaintiff to negative it in his peti- 
tion. 

The person paying a negotiable instru- 
ment upon the express warranty of the per- 
son presenting it that all prior indorsements 
are genuine (the warranty being written on 
the instrument itself) may recover from his 
warrantor, if it turns out that the indorse- 
ment of the payee is forged, without show- 
ing that he has returned or tendered the in- 
strument to him, notwithstanding some of 
the signatures on it may be genuine, and the 
instrument may not be worthless from a 
commercial standpoint. The person who has 
thus paid out the money on the instrument 
bearing the forged indorsement and the 
warranty may hold it as evidence until re- 
imbursement has been made or tendered. 



'T'HIS action was brought to recover 
$3,612, which the plaintiff bank 
had paid out on a cashier’s check, is- 
sued by itself to the order of the North 
Penn Iron Company, upon which check 
the defendant bank had placed the fol- 
lowing guaranty: "Pay to the order of 
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any bank or banker. Prior endorse- 
ment guaranteed. Fourth National 

Bank of Atlanta. July IS, 1907. 

Chas. I. Bryan, cashier.” The points 
decided are stated in the official sylla- 
bus given above. 



TAXATION 

VALUATION OF 8HARES MARKET VALUE. 

Court of Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey. 

MAYOR AND COMMON COUNCIL OF CITY OF 
NEWARK VS. TUNI8. 

For purposes of taxation the market value 
or selling price of bank shares in the mar- 
ket for the time being is not the absolute 
measure of their true value under all cir- 
cumstances, but, as a general working rule, 
under ordinary and normal conditions, the 
market value will afford a fair test of real 
value. 

DARKER, J.: But for what appears, 
*** on a perusal of the briefs filed for 
plaintiff in error, to be a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of counsel of the pur- 
port and effect of the very careful and 
comprehensive opinion delivered in the 
Supreme Court, we should be content 
to rest our affirmance of the judgment 
below on that opinion without further 
comment. This apparent misapprehen- 
sion related to the language of the Su- 
preme Court as to what constitutes true 
value of national bank shares, and the 
opinion is challenged as though it had 
been held that such true value is mar- 
ket value for the time being, without 
regard to other considerations. Quot- 
ing from the brief: “The Supreme 

Court held that the measure of true 
value of bank shares was their ex- 
changeable value in the market; i. e., 
market value.” 

As we read the opinion, the Supreme 
Court was very far from deciding that 
the market value, or selling price of 
such shares in the market for the time 
being, was the absolute measure under 
any and all circumstances of their true 
value. The question presented for de- 
cision was whether the valuation fixed 
by the State board was correct. That 



valuation was based purely upon what 
in the discussion is called “book value”; 
i. e., value based on tangible assets and 
liabilities. 

The Supreme Court held that this 
was erroneous, as disregarding the ele- 
ments of good will, dividend-earning 
power, ability in management, public 
confidence, and other intangible feat- 
ures that ordinarily tend to give the 
stock a selling value in excess of pure 
book value ; and as it was conceded 
that the valuation fixed by the county 
board properly reflected all these ele- 
ments, the judgment of the State board 
was set aside, and the valuation made 
by the county board adopted. 

There was nothing in the judgment, 
therefore, to indicate that the rule of 
market value for the time being was a 
rigid test of true value; and the opin- 
ion itself is careful to guard against 
any such inference. It is pointed out 
that true value is not always to be as- 
certained by reference to selling price; 
that special circumstances may increase 
or depress market value, without affect- 
ing true value, or vice versa; and that 
the tax act still empowers the assessor, 
and makes it his duty, to use his power 
to ascertain by independent investiga- 
tion other facts bearing on true value, 
and to make use of all these facts in 
determining what that true value is; 
but that as a general working rule, un- 
der ordinary and normal conditions, 
true value is expressed by the exchange 
value in the market. 

That such exchange value may be 
sometimes considered higher than true 
value is illustrated by the case of Strat- 
ton vs. Collins, 43 N. J. Law, 56 2, 566, 
in which the stock was selling at con- 
siderably above the valuation fixed by 
the assessor, although the book value 
was somewhat lower. 

It thus appears that in neither the 
judgment nor the opinion is market 
value made a rigid test of true value, 
but it is nothing more than a conven- 
ient index and evidence of true value 
“under ordinary and normal condi- 
tions.” With this view we are fully in 
accord, as well as with the reasoning 
and conclusions of the opinion on the 
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other branches of the case; and for 
the reasons given in that opinion the 
judgment will be affirmed. 



CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 

LOST INSTRUMENT BOND OF INDEMNITY. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee. 

DIVINE VS. UNAKA NATIONAL BANK. 

A bank cannot be required to pay a cer-r 
tificate of deposit issued by it without a re- 
turn of th$ certificate, or, if the certificate 
is lost, without a bond of indemnity. 

'T'HIS suit was instituted to recover 
the amount of two certificates of 
deposit issued to Thomas Brown, a de- 
ceased inmate of the soldiers' home in 
Washington County, Tennessee. 

Neil, J . (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : The bank is entitled to have the 

certificates surrendered when it makes 
payment, or in case they cannot be sur- 
rendered because of loss, or other im- 
possibility of production, then to have 
a bond of indemnity given to protect it. 
In the present case we think no such 
impossibility exists. 



CERTIFICATION 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY ORAL 

PROMISE TO PAY. 

Supreme Court of Oregon. 

UNITED STATES NAT. BANK OF VALE VS. FIRST 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF BROGAN. 

The cashier of a bank upon which a 
check is drawn, cannot delegate to an of- 
ficer of another bank authority to accept 
the same in behalf of the drawee bank. 

As the acceptance of a check must be in 
writing, evidence that the bank upon which 
the check was drawn might have obtained 
funds of the drawee to pay the same is im- 
material. 

'T'HIS was an action upon two checks 
drawn upon the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Brogan. One of these 
checks was in the following form: “Bro- 
gan, Oregon, Nov. 22, 1910. No. . 

First Trust & Savings Bank: Pay to 



the order of U. S. National Bank 
($120.47) one hundred & twenty 
47/100 dollars. Morrison & Son. 
O. K. by Tschirgi, Cashier, 11/22/ 10.” 

The second in the same form, 

except as to amount and name of payee. 

The letters “O. K.” and the words 
“by Tschirgi, Cashier,” were placed 
upon the paper by J. P. Runaway, who 
was at the time the vice-president and 
acting cashier of the plaintiff bank, and 
there was evidence tending to show that 
this was done with the consent of M. L. 
Tschirgi, cashier of the defendant bank, 
given over the telephone. 

Bean, J . (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : Numerous errors are assigned, 

among them the introduction of the 
checks and the testimony relating to 
the making of the memorandum “O. K. 
by Tschirgi, Cashier,” and the instruc- 
tions of the court submitting the same 
to the jury, to all of which exceptions 
were duly reserved by defendant's 
counsel. 

Giving to the notation, “O. K. by 
Tschirgi, Cashier,” on the face of the 
checks, all the meaning that may be 
claimed on account thereof, we do not 
think that this memorandum purports 
to be signed by the Bank of Brogan or 
by Tschirgi, its cashier. 

At the most it anpears to be a nota- 
tion made by Mr. Dunaway, cashier of 
the Bank of Vale, indicating that 
Tschirgi, cashier of the Bank of Bro- 
gan, had approved the checks verbally 
over the telephone. Tschirgi, as such 
cashier, had no implied authority to au- 
thorize Mr. Dunaway to accept the 
checks for the Bank of Brogan, and 
there is no evidence in the record that 
the defendant bank, or any officer there- 
of, ever empowered Tschirgi to delegate 
such authority to Mr. Dunaway. 

Tschirgi, cashier of the Bank of Bro- 
gan, was its agent, and the general rule 
is that an agent in whom trust or con- 
fidence is reposed, or who is required to 
exercise judgment, may not intrust the 
performance of his duties to another. 
(31 Cyc. 1425; Dorchester & Milton 
Bank vs. New England Bank, 1 Cush. 
[Mass.] 177; Emerson vs. Providence 
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Hat Manufacturing Company, 12 Mass. 
237, 7 Am. Dec. 66.) 

Mr. Dunaway, at the time of the al- 
leged acceptance of the checks, was the 
vice-president and acting cashier of the 
Bank of Vale. One cannot be a party, 
and, in the same transaction, an agent 
of the opposite party, except with the 
full knowledge and consent of such 
principal. 

It was incompatible for the cashier 
of the plaintiff to act as agent of the 
defendant in accepting the checks in 
question. (Mechem on Agency, §§ 66, 
68.) Neither is there any evidence in 
the record to the effect that the plaint- 
iff ratified or adopted as its own the act 
of Mr. Dunaway in making the indorse- 
ment on the checks. Our negotiable in- 
struments law requires that the accept- 
ance of a bill must be in writing and 
signed by the drawee. L. O. L. § 5965. 

There being no competent evidence 
tending to show that the defendant 
bank signed an acceptance of the 
checks, we think it was error for the 
trial court to admit the memorandum 
on the checks in evidence. 

We come now to the question of the 
liability of the defendant, independent 
of the acceptance of the checks. There 
was much evidence introduced as to the 
condition of Morrison & Son's account 
at the Bank of Brogan; and the oppor- 
tunity of the defendant bank to obtain 
funds from the sale of seed and hay 
whereby it would be recompensed for 
the payment of Morrison & Son's 
checks, which were presented for pay- 
ment November 29, 1910; and as to the 
arrangement claimed to have been made 
by Morrison & Son with the Bank of 
Brogan to honor the checks. 

At the close of the evidence, counsel 
for defendant requested the court to in- 
struct the jury to return a verdict in 
favor of defendant. Section 6018, 
L. O. L., provides that: “A check is 

a bill of exchange drawn on a bank 
payable on demand. Except as herein 
otherwise provided, the provisions of 
this act applicable to a bill of exchange 
payable on demand apply to a check." 

The legislative enactment now in 
force in this State provides that a check 



or bill does not operate as an assign- 
ment of any part of the funds to the 
credit of the drawer with the bank, 
and the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless and until it accepts or certifies 
to the check. (Section 6022, L. O. L.) 
And section 5960, L. O. L., makes a 
like provision in regard to a bill of ex- 
change. This renders the testimony 
referred to immaterial. In the absence 
of an acceptance or certification of the 
checks involved, the defendant bank 
was not liable. This is now the law in 
those States that have adopted the ne- 
gotiable instruments law (Selover on 
Neg. Inst. Law, § 93), and in our opin- 
ion is decisive of this feature of the 
case. 



DEPOSIT 

OWNERSHIP OF PAPER DEPOSITED AD- 

MISSIONS OF DEPOSITOR. 

Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
Jan. 18, 1912. 

If a bank received a draft as a deposit 
to be treated as cash by the depositor, 
according to the intention of the bank and 
the depositor when it was deposited, the 
title thereto passed to the bank; but, if 
the intention was that the bank should only 
receive the draft for collection, title did not 
pass to it. 

After the drawee of a draft has parted 
with the title thereto to his bank no subsequent 
admissions or conduct of his can prejudice the 
rights of the bank. 

'T'HE question in this case was 
whether the title to a certain 
draft deposited by a customer had 
passed to this bank. The court, in 
passing upon the question whether the 
evidence would sustain the verdict, laid 
down the rules above stated. 



FORGERY 



CREDIT GIVEN ON FORGED DRAFT LIA- 

BILITY OF BANK. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Feb. 1, 1912. 

J. M. ROBINSON & CO. V. BANK OF PIKERVILI.E. 

When a bank receives a check as so much 
money, and not for collection, and places 
the amount to the credit of a customer, 
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it thereby assumes liabiity for this amount 
to all persons to whom the customer may 
give checks. 

When a bank by its course of dealing 
with a customer authorizes him to issue 
checks on it, it will be estopped to say, 
after such checks have come in good faith 
into the hands of innocent holders that 
the customer did not in fact have any 
money to his credit, and for this reason 
refuse to pay the check. 

A and B forged the indorsement of a 
draft, and a bank paying the draft placed 
the proceeds to the credit of B, wno give 
a check to A drawn on such bank. This 
check was given to C, to whom the bank 
sent a pass book showing a deposit to his 
credit, and C drew his check for the amount 
of such deposit and delivered the same to 
D. Held , that A, B and C were to be 
treated as customers of the bank, and that 
the loss resulting from the forgery should 
be borne by the bank, and that D could 
recover from the bank.* 

O N the 8d day of January, 1891, 
J. B. Jones presented to the 
Bank of Pikeville a draft for $1,960, 
drawn by the Moline Bank of Illinois, 
to the order of the Deer Mansur Com- 
pany, and indorsed to the Hickman 
Lumber Company. It bore the date of 
December 11, 1890. The bank dis- 
counted the draft, paid Jones $800 in 
cash, and placed the remainder of the 
draft to his credit on its books, giv- 
ing him a passbook and checkbook. On 
the following day, Jones, with the $300 
in money and the passbook and check- 
book, went to Hindman, in Knott coun- 
ty, Ky., and there met J. M. Bailey, 
who was indebted to J. M. Robinson 
& Co. in the sum of $827.50, for which 
amount an execution had been levied 
on Bailey’s property. Jones gave 
Bailey a check for the amount of the 
execution, which Bailey indorsed to 
Kelly, the deputy sheriff who had 
levied the execution. 



* It la difficult to understand how this action 
could be maintained In view of the provision 
In the Negotiable Instruments Law that "a 
check of Itself does not operate as an assign- 
ment of any part of the funds to the credit of 
the drawer with the bank, and the bank Is not 
liable to the holder unless and until It accepts 
or certifies the check.” (Ky. Act, Sec. 189.) 
That the bank could be liable to C for refusing 
to pay his check seems to be plain enough, but 
an action by D, the holder, to recover from the 
bank, seems to be contrary to the express terms 
of the statute. 



At the same time, Bailey gave to 
Kelly Jones’ check to satisfy other exe- 
cution debts Kelly had against him; 
the total of the checks aggregating 
some $1,011. In the early part of Jan- 
uary, Kelly, who refused to accept these 
checks until satisfied they were good, 
forwarded them to the Pikeville Bank 
for payment, and on the 8th day of 
January, 1891* the Pikeville Bank 
wrote Kelly the following letter: 

“Pikeville, Ky., January 8, 1891* 
L. D. Kelly, Esq. — Dear Sir: Mr. 
Jones was here last Saturday. I paid 
off the teachers of this county, which 
amounted to over $5,000.00, and I told 
Mr. Jones at the time that I could not 
pay him the money on his check as I 
was close for cash. I have got plenty 
of money in my Cincinnati bank and 
other banks, but haven’t any more than 
the regular reserve here. Therefore I 
write you and ask you if you cannot 
make it convenient to check this out at 
different times by giving to parties be- 
low and to merchants over there, so they 
can send them to their banks and their 
banks to me. In that way, I am out no 
currency. I send you a bank book and 
a checkbook, and if you can do this way 
conveniently, it will very greatly oblige. 
Yours truly, J. B. Hatton, Cashier." 

After Kelly received the letter, with 
the checkbook and passbook showing 
that there had been placed to his credit 
in the bank the amount mentioned, and 
on January 16, 1891, he drew checks 
for the amount due the appellant and 
the other execution creditors on the 
bank in favor of S. J. Kilgore, attorney 
for anoellant, and returned the execu- 
tions against Bailey satisfied. On the 
10th of March following, the check 
given by Kelly to Kilgore to satisfy 
the debt of appellant was presented to 
the bank and payment refused, for the 
reason that the bank had discovered 
that the draft presented to it by Jones 
on January 8, 1891, was a forgery. 

Carroll,/, (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : Both Jones and Kelly are to be 
treated as customers of the bank; and, 
when it comes to a question as to 
whether the bank should lose, or the 
appellant that was misled by its course 
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of dealing, we think it clear that the 
loss should fall on the bank. When 
the bank put to the credit of Kelly 
Jones' check, it was a settlement and 
satisfaction of the Bailey debt. Liabil- 
ity for the debt was then transferred 
to and assumed by Kelly, who in turn 
acquitted himself, as held in the case of 
Bailey vs. Robinson & Co., supra, by 
giving to appellant a check that the 
bank said it would honor. The letter 
written by the bank to Kelly and the 
deposit to his credit had the further 
effect of creating the relation of credit- 
or and debtor between Kelly and the 
bank. In short, so far as the rights of 
these parties are concerned, Kelly had 
to his credit in the bank the amount of 
the debt due appellant, and the bank is 
estopped from setting up the defense, 
against a bona fide holder of the check 
drawn in good faith by Kelly, the facfr 
that it was induced to give credit to 
Kelly on its books by reason of a fraud 
practiced upon it by Jones. 

The commercial interests of the coun- 
try demand that banks should be held 
to a high degree of care in the conduct 
of their business with customers to 
whom they give credit they would not 
otherwise be able to obtain. And when 
a bank receives, not for collection, but 
as so much money, a check, and places 
the amount to the credit of a customer, 
it thereby assumes liability for this 
amount to all persons to whom the cus- 
tomer may give checks. 

And we think the principle of law is 
or should be well settled that, when a 
bank by its course of dealing with a 
customer authorizes him to issue checks 
on it, it will be estopped to say, after 
such checks have come in good faith 
into the hands of innocent holders, that 
the customer did not in fact have any 
money to his credit, and for this reason 
decline to pay the checks. Especially 
should this principle obtain when to 
permit the bank to make this defense 
would cause a bona fide holder of the 
customer's check to lose the amount 
of it. 



INDORSER 



NOTICE OP DISHONOR NOTICE OVER 

TELEPHONE NOTICE TO CORPORA- 

TION. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee, Dec. Term, 
1911 . 



AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK V. NATIONAL 
FERTILIZER CO. 

Under the provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law that notice of dishonor 
may be “in writing or merely oral,” a no- 
tice given over the telephone may be suffi- 
cient. 

But where notice given in this mode to 
a corporation is sought to be proved the 
holder of the paper must show at least that 
the person with whom he talked was some- 
one connected with the management of the 
corporation’s business. 

TN this action the defendant had in- 
dorsed a check for $5,000, drawn 
upon the Georgia National Bank of 
Athens, Georgia, which was refused 
payment. 

Neill, J, (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : “A check is a bill of exchange 

drawn on a bank payable on demand." 
Section 185; Unaka National Bank vs. 
Butler, 113 Tenn. 574, 579, 83 S. W. 
655. The indorser was entitled to have 
demand made in reasonable time, and 
on refusal of payment to have notice 
of dishonor, in default of which he 
would be discharged. Section 89; sec- 
tion 71; section 83; section 84; section 
102. While demand must be made as 
stated, and notice given, formal pro- 
test is not required in case of a check, 
because it is not a foreign bill of ex- 
change. Section 118, c. 94, Acts of 
1 899. 

The complainant insists that notice 
was given. This is denied by defend- 
ant. The treasurer of the company, 
Mr. E. W. Connel, who made the in- 
dorsement for the fertilizer company, 
testifies unequivocally that no notice was 
received by him. Mr. Rhea, the presi- 
dent, testifies to the same effect. Mr. 
Le Sueur, the cashier of the bank, says 
that he gave notice by telephone. Ac- 
cording to section 96 of the negotiable 
instruments law the notice may be “in 
writing or merely oral," and may “in 
all cases be given by delivering it per- 
sonally or through the mails." We are 
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of the opinion that a notice by tele- 
phone would fall within the meaning of 
this section, if it be clearly shown that 
the party to be notified was really com- 
municated with; that is, fully identified 
as the party at the receiving end of the 
line. In this case, however, Mr. Le 
Sueur is not clear that he ever held any 
communication with Mr. Connel. He 
testifies that his talks were with a clerk, 
whose name is not given; that he had 
several conversations with this clerk, in 
which he left word for Mr. Connel, 
and he thinks he succeeded one time in 
getting Mr. Connel. It is evident, how- 
ever, in his testimony that he is not 
confident in this belief, while Mr. Con- 
nel is positive that he did not receive 
notice at all. It is said in section 97 
that notice of dishonor may be given 
“either to the party himself or to his 
agent in that behalf.” We do not un- 
dertake to define the meaning of the 
expression “agent in that behalf.” We 
are of the opinion, however, that notice 
to a clerk, under the facts stated, would 
not be sufficient; it not appearing that 
he had communicated such notice to any 
one connected with the management of 
the business. 



PRESIDENT 

SALARY SUPERVISION OF BANK. 

United States District Court, E. D., Penn- 
sylvania, Jan. 9, 1912. 

EI.LIOTT V. PEET. 

Where a receiver is appointed for a bank, 
and the power of the bank thus suspended, 
the president cannot recover for salary after 



such suspension, though his contract is for 
a year and has still some time to run. 

'T'HIS was an action by Milton C. 

Elliott, as receiver of the Na- 
tional Deposit Bank of Philadelphia, to 
the use of a stockholders’ agent, against 
F. M. Peet. Among other items the 
defendant sought to set-off salary 
claimed to be due under his contract 
with the bank. 

McPherson, D.J. (omitting part of 
the opinion) : It is conceded that a set- 
off of $208.33 should be allowed for a 
half month’s unpaid salary due the de- 
fendant as president when the bank 
closed its doors. 

In addition, he claims (but I think 
not with confidence) that he should be 
allowed for salary during the remain- 
der of the year; his annual salary hav- 
ing been fixed by resolution of the di- 
rectors at the rate of $5,000, and about 
one-half not having been paid for 1908. 
But he ceased to have any duties, or 
indeed any office de facto, after the re- 
ceiver took possession, and I am at a 
loss to understand on what valid ground 
he can rest his claim. 

If the salary for half the year was 
not paid, it is equally true that he did 
not earn it; and, if he contends that he 
had a contract to be employed for a 
w r hole year, it is further true that he 
has no claim for damages, for the bank 
did not break the contract. The su- 
perior power of the law, which domi- 
nated the contract, disabled both the 
bank and himself from going on with 
its affairs, and the salary ceased when 
the bank went out of business and he 
ceased to preside. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 



DEALING IN BONDS — POWER OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 

New York, May 25, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you please advise me if, under 
the provisions of the National Bank Act, 
nation banks are empowered to engage in 
the business of buying and selling bonds? 

Bank Clerk. 



Answer: As a general rule, a nation- 
al bank has no authority to buy and 
sell bonds upon commission, since such 
transactions are not incidental to the 
business of banking as defined in the 
statute. (Weckler vs. First Nat. Bank 
of Hagerstown, 42 Md. 581 ; First Nat. 
Bank of Allentown vs. Hock, 89 Pa. 
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St., 324; First Nat. Bank vs. Nat. Ex- 
change Bank, 92 U. S. 122.) 

But where a bank is buying and sell- 
ing on its own account, it can invest its 
own funds in bonds, and may perhaps 
change these investments as often as it 
likes. 

And as to Government bonds, it has 
been held that national banks have pow- 
er to receive United States bonds of one 
class for the purpose of having them 
converted into bonds of another class* 
and that the exchanging of Government 
securities is a legitimate part of their 
business. (Yerkes vs. National Bank 
of Port Jervis, 69 N. Y. 383; Van Leu- 
ven vs. First Nat. Bank, 54 N. Y. 671 ; 
Leach vs. Hale, 31 Iowa, 69-) 

And it has been held that a national 
bank may make a contract with a mu- 
nicipal corporation for the purchase of 
its bonds. (Newport Nat. Bank vs. 
Board of Education of Newport, 24 
Ky. Law Rep. 876.) 

So far as any general rule can be ad- 
duced from the decisions, it seems to 
be this, that while the bank may not act 
as broker in buying and selling bonds, 
unless perhaps in the case of United 
States bonds, it may buy and sell bonds 
on its own account. 



INDORSEMENT “FOR COLLEC- 
TION “-EFFECT OF ATTACH- 
MENT 

Kansas City, Mo., May 21, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Some time ago we handled & draft 
fof collection, upon which the following 
endorsement appeared: 

“Pay to any bank, banker or trust com- 
pany, for collection. October 1st, 1911. 
Banker blank, St. Louis, Mo. bank-blank, 
Cashier.” 

We have been sued on this draft, and 
the plaintiffs are making their fight on the 
phrase “For collection.” We wifi appreci- 
ate your advising us as to the meaning of 
this phrase. Plaint itt's contend that this 
ut us on notice that the proceeds of draft 
elong to the drawer, and that funds had 
been advanced by the St. Louis bank. We 
were garnished for the proceeds of draft 
as belonging to the drawer of draft. We 
claim that we only knew the St. Louis bank 
in the transaction, and that the phrase 
“For collection” gave us no notice of any 

s 



kind whatever as to whether funds had or 
had not been advanced upon the draft. 

Cashier. 

Answer: It is well established that 

the indorsement “for collection’* does 
not transfer the title in the paper to 
the indorsee, but constitutes him merely 
an ag^nt to present the paper and re- 
ceive payment thereof for the account 
of the owner. (Commercial Nat. Bank 
vs. Armstrong, 148 U. S. 50; Nat. 
Butchers & Drovers Bank vs. Hubbell, 
117 N. Y. 384; Armstrong vs. Nat. 
Bank of Boyertown, 90 Ky. 431 ; Free- 
man’s Bank vs. Nat. Tube Works, 151 
Mass. 413; Sweeney vs. Easter, 1 Wall. 
173; Commercial Nat. Bank vs. Hamil- 
ton Nat. Bank, 42 Fed. Rep. 880; City 
Bank of Sherman vs. Weiss, 68 Tex. 
332; Central R. R. Co. vs. First Nat. 
Bank of Lynchburg, 73 Ga. 384; Bank 
of Metropolis vs. First Nat. Bank of 
Jersey City, 19 Fed. Rep. 658; Blaine 
vs. Bourne, 11 R. I. 119; Cecil Bank 
vs. Farmers Bank, 22 Md. 148; North- 
western Nat. Bank vs. Bank of Com- 
merce, 147 Mo. 402.) 

It follows from this that when the 
money was collected upon the draft 
that money belonged to the principal, 
that is to say, to the owner of the pa- 
per, and not to his agent, the bank to 
which he had indorsed it restrictively. 
And as the money belonged to him, his 
creditors could reach it while it re- 
mained in the possession of any collect- 
ing agent, unless by some special agree- 
ment, or by virtue of its lien, this col- 
lecting agent had the riorht to hold the 
money for some indebtedness due from 
the owner to itself. Whether any such 
right existed in this case depends upon 
circumstances which do not anpear from 
the statement in the inquiry. 



Savings deposits in the fifty-five State 
banks of Chicago on April 19 were $211,- 
969,854 — a new nigh record, the result of a 
steady gain since 1908, when the total was 
below $145,000,000. The First Trust has 
over $33,000,000, ranking second among the 
banks of the city in the amount of savings 
deposits. In March, 1896, the total savings 
held by Chicago banks was less than $25,- 
000,000. 
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ABSENT-MINDED DEPOSITORS 



T^HE many evidences of the absent - 
mindedness and carelessness of 
depositors is a source of continual 
watchfulness for the careful vault at- 
tendant. says the “Bulletin of the New 
York State Safe Deposit Association.” 

Every safe depository has annoying 
experiences more or less frequent. 
Valuable property is dropped in waste 
baskets or slid under blotter sheets in 
coupon rooms. Papers intended for 
one envelope are placed in another and 
empty envelopes replaced in the tin box 
after the contents have been withdrawn. 
Part contents of packages are taken 
away and no record made. Articles be- 
lieved to be missing are found tucked 
away safely in the tin box. 

A member had such an experience in 
connection with a diamond pin valued 
at eight hundred dollars. The deposit- 
or had access to his box, went home and 
not finding the pin in the safe or at his 
home returned and reported that the 
pin had been abstracted from his safe. 
It was with difficulty . that he was in- 
duced to examine his box once more, 
when the result was, as might have been 
expected, the pin was found tucked 
away in the box. 

A similar accusation was made some 
years ago against another member. This 
time some valuable securities were miss- 
ing. The lady making the accusation 
went so far as to take the matter to her 
lawyer, w r ho very foolishly issued a 
statement to the newspapers to the 
detriment of our member. The securi- 
ties were afterwards found wrapped in 
newspaper in the bottom of the box, 
and the member was put to the expense 
of issuing a full printed statement of 
the entire transaction to its depositors. 

In another instance a depositor 
claimed to have ten one thousand dollar 
railroad bonds in his box at a previous 
visit. When making the complaint he 
had but nine. When the time arrived 



to collect the coupons, he placed a mes- 
senger at the office where the coupons 
were redeemed. The coupon for the 
missing bond was paid. This was 
traced, only to find that this coupon had 
been presented by his bookkeeper who 
sometime before, having money to in- 
vest, the employer had sold him one of 
these bonds and forgotten all about it. 

In another similar case a depositor 
gave his daughter a thousand dollar 
bond as a Christmas present and 
promptly forgot it till he came to cut 
off the coupons. He made the usual 
complaint. Sometime after, his daugh- 
ter happened to mention this bond to 
him, and he then realized how foolish 
he had been. 

A peculiar case in connection with 
coupons was that of a lady who had the 
vault clerk assist her in clipping the 
coupons. He found that she had neg- 
lected to remove the coupons due six 
months previously. He had all of the 
coupons cashed for her and she went 
away. She afterwards returned and 
wished to hand over seventy-five dollars, 
as she claimed the coupons for the pre- 
vious six months did not belong to her, 
that her income was small and she knew 
she must have collected this seventy-five 
dollars six months previously, as she 
could not have gotten along without the 
money. Her explanation was that the 
vault clerk must have been in collusion 
with some one who for some reason had 
substituted other bonds for hers and 
after she had cut the coupons had taken 
these away and replaced hers. This 
poor lady was shortly afterwards de- 
clared incompetent. 

Another very positive lady claimed 
that valuable jewels had been abstracted 
from her trunk. This case seemed so 
clear, the lady’s evidence seeming so 
positive, that our members went to con- 
siderable expense to thoroughly investi- 
gate. The trunk was examined twice 
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before the jewels were found, and the 
lady was requested to take away her 
trunk. 



SPECIAL SUMMER BUSINESS 

AT this season the safe-deposit de- 
^ partment has many opportunities 
of temporarily adding to its business in 
the special services offered to persons 
going out of town for the summer and 
who wish to have their valuables cared 
for in their absence. 

Notwithstanding the facilities af- 
forded by the numerous safe-deposit 
departments it is not unusual to read, 
during the summer, of houses being 
robbed of articles that certainly never 
should be left in a home that is to re- 
main unoccupied for any considerable 
length of time. 

The active safe-deposit manager will 
not be slow, at this season of the year, 
in bringing to the people a clear and 
full knowledge of the facilities offered. 



CORPORATION ACTIVITY A BOON 
TO SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 

/~\XE of the factors tending greatly 
to enlarge the demand for safe- 
deposit boxes has been the tremendous 
increase in recent years in the output 
of corporate stocks and bonds. 

This has not only vastly added to the 
paper representatives of wealth held by 
wealthy persons but it has also wonder- 
fully increased the number of individu- 
als who hold such shares. 

Many buyers of stocks and bonds of 
corporations do not have safes of their 
own, and they fear to leave their shares 
wdiere they will be liable to be stolen or 
destroved, and they thus become pat- 
rons of the safe-deposit department. 

It might be found, in a number of 
cases, that the “securities” so tenderly 
cared for are not worth much; perhaps 
they do not pay sufficient income to 
take care of the rent of the boxes con- 
taining them — but that is not the fault 
of the safe-deposit companies. 



But generally, of course, the securi- 
ties and papers put into safe-deposit 
boxes are far too valuable to be sub- 
jected to the hazards of theft, fire, etc. 

The corporations in turning out such 
large volumes of stocks and bonds, and 
the stock salesmen who aid in the dis- 
tribution of these securities among a 
large number of persons, are doing a 
great deal to promote the prosperity of 
. the safe-deposit department; and the 
activity in this direction seems more 
likely to increase than to diminish. 



SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENTS 



t'EW modern banks in these days, in 
A towns of any size, can afford to be 
without a well-equipped safe-deposit 
department. 

As safety is one of the essentials of 
a well-conducted bank, everything 
should be adopted that tends to foster 
this idea in the public mind. 

Both theoretically and actually, the 
safe-deposit^ department is a convincing 
argument for banking safety. 

It show’s that the bank is not only 
equipped for taking proper care of its 
own valuables but those of its custom- 
ers as well. 

The impressive appearance of the 
vaults also contributes powerfully to 
create confidence in the security 
and strength of the institution thus 
equipped. 

Sometimes, it is true, this appearance 
has turned out to be deceptive, but as 
a rule it holds good. 

But from another viewpoint the safe- 
deposit department is equally desirable 
— almost indispensable, in fact. 

That is, in what may be termed its 
interdependence with the bank. For as 
the bank brings business to the safe- 
deposit department, so does the latter 
bring business to the bank. 

The man with a deposit account, 
should he require a safe place for his 
securities or papers, will naturally go 
to his own bank for such accommoda- 
tions. And the patron of the safe-de- 
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posit department, having received cour- to expend such large sums in fitting out 
teous and efficient service, will as nat- safe-deposit departments. This indirect 
urally open an account with the bank advantage on both sides is counterbal- 
whose safety-vaults he has patronized, anced many times by the handsome rev- 
Of course, these considerations are enues received from such departments 
not the main ones which have led banks when properly managed. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 

New York State Bankers’ 
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No form of Investment hasproven more uniformly 8afe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. Tne growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad 8tocks and are more closely held. 

We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
Electric Company This 8tock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 
received its 5 per cent, dividend. 

We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST . 

A. H. BICKMORE & GO., Bankers 30 Pine Street, New York 



and the charter, the State law pre- 
vails, and if between its charter and 
by-laws, the charter prevails. No cor- 
poration can transact any business ex- 
cept as allowed by its charter; that is, 
a company incorporated as a retail gro- 
cery cannot operate a gold mine. 

Forming a Corporation. 

In incorporating a company the first 
thing to be decided upon is the State 
under whose laws it is to be organized. 
While every State of the Union has 
some kind of corporation law there are 
certain States having a practical mo- 
nopoly of charter granting. These 
States are New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maine, West Virginia, Arizona, 
and North Dakota. Some States are 
known as the domicile of large and 
prominent corporations because many 
such corporations have been organized 
under their laws. On the other hand, 
other States are known as the home of 
fake and fly-by-night companies. The 
State of organization of a company 
shows to the same extent its social posi- 
tion, as it were, among corporations as 
the neighborhood in which a man lives 
shows his position in society. If the 
corporation is socially ambitious, that 
is, if its organizers wish to sell its 
stock to the public, then the question of 
the State of domicile is of prime im- 
portance, and one of the best-known 
States is chosen, regardless of other 
considerations. If, on the other hand, 



there is not such social ambition, and 
the organizers are looking to the op- 
eration of the company and not to the 
sales of its stock to furnish them profit, 
then, as with people, the question of 
domicile becomes one not of show, but 
of convenience and economy. In such 
a case, the State of domicile is sought 
with these ends in view. 

Besides the question of reputation of 
tlie State of incorporation there are two 
other questions to be considered. One 
is convenience. One should ascertain 
whether or not there is any liability 
on the part of directors or stockholders. 
None of the States I have mentioned 
subject directors or stockholders to any 
heavy liability. Notice should be taken 
whether the laws of the State under 
consideration make any limitation of the 
amount of debts a company can con- 
tract, and if they do, what the penalty 
for violation may be. 

Laws Governing the Issue of Stock. 

I come now to what is one of the 
most important provisions of law, viz., 
that relative to the issue of a company's 
stock. Capital stock can in all States 
be issued at par for cash. In most 
States it can be issued for property or 
services, provided they are worth the 
par value of the stock issued. 

Here, however, we come upon two 
doctrines, the “true value rule” and the 
‘‘apparent value rule.” 

According to the “true value rule” 
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stock can be issued for property or 
services provided they are actually 
worth the par value of the stock. This 
rule makes the true value of the prop- 
erty the test of whether or not the stock 
can be issued for it. On the other 
hand, the “apparent value rule” allows 
such an exchange of property and ser- 
vices for stock provided in the absence 
of fraud, of course, on their part that 
the directors state that the property is 
of the par value of the stock to be is- 
sued. A violation of either rule makes 
the stock only partly paid for and sub- 
jects the stockholder to the liability of 
contributing for the benefit of the com- 
pany's creditors the balance remaining 
due on his stock, no matter from whom 
he bought it or what he paid for it. 

In the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Maine, Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia, the apparent value rule is a part 
of the corporation law. If possible, 
never select a State where the true 
value rule is in force. It may cause 
trouble at any time. If the laws of 
the State where the company intends to 
transact its business do not appeal, it 
is wise to see what restrictions it puts 
upon foreign companies doing business 
within its borders. In many instances 
States very strict with their own crea- 
tions are most lenient with the creations 
of other States. If the State where the 
company is about to transact its busi- 
ness prescribes the true value rule, still 
if the company is organized in another 
State where the apparent value rule is 
in force and comes into the former 
State as a foreign corporation, it will 
on this point be subject to the more 
liberal rule of the State of its creation, 
and not to the more strict rule of the 
State of its adoption. 

Maintaining a Principal Office. 

If a State, other than the one where 
the company's business is situated, is 
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chosen, the company must maintain its 
principal office in the State of its crea- 
tion. The principal office is one in 
form only. Some States require all 
stockholders' meetings to be held within 
their boundaries or sometimes require 
that a director reside within the State 
or that some person, called a clerk or 
an attorney, be appointed within the 
State, and also that the stock records 
be kept therein. These matters are all 
easily complied with. As stockholders 
usually do not attend meetings in per- 
son, it is no hardship to send proxies 
to the principal office in another State. 

The maintenance of a principal office 
and the supplying of a resident director 
or clerk are attended to by corpora- 
tions, who make a business of furnish- 
ing homes for corporations transacting 
business in other States. Such.a com- 
pany usually charges a yearly fee for 
that service. 

Another thing to be considered in 
choosing a State is whether or not the 
corporation laws have been settled by 
court decisions. All other things being 
equal, choose a State whose laws are 
settled and not one in the interpretation 
of whose statutes you may have to be 
the pioneer, with a certainty of expense 
and an uncertainty of result. 

Organization Fees and Taxes. 

- This brings us to the question of 
economy as bearing upon the choice of 
a State. Each State charges a certain 
organization fee, based upon the 
amount of capital stock. The rates 
vary. As this fee is to be paid only 
once, undue weight should not be given 
to the amount of organization fee. 
Every State charges domestic corpora- 
tions, whether they are engaged in busi- 
ness within or without the State, a cer- 
tain yearly franchise tax. This tax 
is sometimes based upon the capital 
stock employed within the State, as in 
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New York, and sometimes a certain 
rate upon the amount of capital stock 
issued, as in New Jersey. 

In organizing a corporation under 
the laws of a State other than the one 
in which the corporation is to transact 
its business, one must not only bear in 
mind the yearly franchise tax of the 
State of organization, but also the cost 
of maintaining a principal office in the 
manner already spoken of in the State 
of creation, and also an annual license 
tax, to be paid in the State where the 
business is to be transacted. 

Nearly every State requires foreign 
corporations to pay something for the 
privilege of transacting business within 
their borders, this sum being calculated 
in various ways, and the statutes set 
forth exactly the basis of taxation. 

Local taxation, that is, taxation in 
the town or city where the company 
transacts business, must also be taken 
into account, as in some cases foreign 
corporations are taxed much less than 
domestic ones. One reason is that the 
value of a foreign corporation's good- 
will is not subject to local taxation. 
Also, a domestic corporation’s bank ac- 
count, no matter whether within or 
without the State, is taxable, but a for- 
eign corporation's bank account is only 
taxable if within the State where it is 
transacting business. 

The only way to look at this question 
from the viewpoint of economy is to 
set one element off against the other 
and to decide by the result. 

The State furnishing the greatest 
economy coupled with the greatest con- 
venience in operation should be chosen 
as the State of domicile. 



Choosing a Corporate Name. 

Having chosen the State of incorpo- 
ration for the company, the next thing 
to do is to choose its name. This name 
must not be so, similar to the name of 
another corporation, either of the State 
of its origin or the State in which it is 
to transact its business, as to cause con- 
fusion. In case of such similarity, the 
State of its creation will refuse to grant 
a charter to it in that name, or the 
State in which it intends to transact its 
business will refuse to license it. In 
either event the name must be changed. 

In order to avoid delay and expense 
the proper officers of these States 
should be communicated with before 
preparing the charter, to see if the 
name will be allowed. 



Capitalization of the Company. 



The question of the capitalization or 
size of the company now comes under 
consideration. 

Each share of stock represents a 
fractional interest in the profits of a go- 
ing concern, or in the net assets upon 
dissolution. One share of $100 par 
value of an issue of $200,000 divided 
into. 2,000 shares, represents a 1 /2000th 
interest in the net assets of the com- 
pany. It is worth no more and no less 
than two shares in the same company 
capitalized at $400,000, the shares of 
which are of like par value. One-half 
equals two-fourths or four-eighths the 
world over. 

Sometimes two partners incorporat- 
ing a business worth $100,000 wish to 
head a corporation . of magnitude, so 
they incorporate their business with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000 divided 
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O A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially In- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



into 100,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each and transfer their business 
to it. This they can do under the ap- 
parent value rule with tangible assets 
worth $90,000 and good-will $910,000. 
They each own fifty per cent, of the 
stock, or 50,000 shares. If the com- 
pany makes a profit of $ 25 , 000 , there 
is a profit of $.25 per share, or each 
receives $ 12 , 500 . If the company were 
capitalized conservatively at $100,000, 
of which each man owned $ 50,000 par 
value, or 500 shares, the profit would 
have been $25 per share and each would 
likewise receive $ 12 , 500 . 

Has anything been accomplished by 
this increased capitalization? Nothing. 
The credit of the business would not be 
increased, because mercantile agencies 
do not estimate a concern’s credit by its 
capitalization. On the other hand, the 
company’s taxes, both franchise and or- 
ganization, were much larger than if 
capitalized conservative^. A dwarf 
cannot become a giant by wearing a 
giant’s clothes. The wrinkles will show 
and make him look ridiculous. 

In incorporating a company the cap- 
italization should be in proportion to 
the assets, bearing in mind at the same 
time the number of persons among 
whom the stock is to be divided. 

Classes of Stock. 

Closely allied to the question of cap- 
italization is the question as to whether 
the capital stock shall be divided into 
preferred and common stock. As I 
have said, a share of stock represents a 
participation in the net profits of a go- 



ing concern or in the net assets upon 
dissolution. One class of stock, called 
preferred stock, may be created, giving 
to the holders a right to a certain divi- 
dend, say six per cent., out of each 
year’s net profits before the holders of 
the other class, or common stock, re- 
ceive any dividend. 

The preferred stock is called non- 
cumulative if no arrears of dividends 
lapse over to future years. That is, if ^ 
a six per cent, non-cumulative stock re- 
ceives during one year one per cent, of 
dividend, then, for that year the com- 
mon stock receives nothing; but if the 
next year the company earns fifteen per 
cent., the preferred receives six per 
cent, for that year and the common 
stpck nine per cent., the dividend of 
five per cent, of the past year never be- 
ing made up. If, on the other hand, 
the preferred stock were a cumulative 
preferred, then having received one per 
cent, the first year it would still be en- 
titled to the balance of five per cent, 
the next year, together with the six 
per cent, for that year, before the com- 
mon stock would be entitled to any- 
thing. * 

In the case supposed, if the preferred 
stock were a cumulative preferred stock, 
at the end of the second year the com- 
mon would only receive four per cent, 
instead of the nine per cent, it would 
have received if the preferred had been 
a non-cumulative stock. 

Also, the preferred stock may bej>re- 
f erred as to assets upon dissolution as 
well as to dividends. If it is only pre- 
ferred as to dividends, then upon a 
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winding up of the company it shares 
equally with the common stock in the 
assets. If, on the other hand, it is pro- 
vided to be preferred as to assets, it 
shares in the assets to the extent of its 
par value before the common stock re- 
ceives anything, and whatever balance 
there may be, whether great or small, 
is distributed among the common stock- 
holders. 

These preferences I have mentioned 
are not all of the preferences allowed 
by law. Sometimes preferred stock is 
entitled to certain dividends, and then 
the common takes a certain dividend, 
and any profits over and above are di- 
vided equally between the two classes 
of stock. Preferred stock in most States 
also may be made non-voting. This is 
useful when the holders of the common 
stock wish to control the company. 

As a general rule, in incorporating a 
company, unless it is necessary to raise 
working capital from outsiders by the 
sale of stock, it is unwise to have any 
preferred stock. If, on the other hand, 
it is necessary to raise working capital 
by sale of stock, then it is a common 
practice to issue all of the common 
stock for property or services or good- 
will and the preferred stock for cash 
at par. In such an event usually a 
bonus of common stock is given to the 
purchaser of the preferred stock. Of 
course, the dividend rate of the pre- 
ferred stock is fixed at the time of in- 
corporation and is dependent upon cir- 
cumstances. This rate should be fixed 
as low as possible, consistent with mak- 
ing the stock salable. To make a 
strong stock it is wise to make the pre- 
ferred stock preferred as to assets as 
well as to dividends. As the organizers 
usually own a majority of the common 



stock, it is very important that they 
should not fix the rate of dividend on 
the preferred stock so high as to allow 
all of the company’s profits to go to the 
preferred stockholders, for, in such an 
event, the common stock would become 
of no value as an investment. 

Where the earning capacity of a new 
enterprise is not very accurately known, 
it is poor policy to provide for a cumu- 
lative preferred stock. The reason for 
this being that if the profits of the first 
few years do not come up to expecta- 
tions, such an arrearage of dividends 
on the preferred stock may accumulate 
as to indefinitely prevent any payment 
of dividends on the common stock, and 
so destroy its value. If, on the other 
hand, the dividends on the preferred 
stock are non-cumulative, while the 
common may not pay a dividend the 
first year, if, at any time thereafter 
enough profits are made to more than 
pay the dividend on the preferred for 
that year alone, the common stockhold- 
ers would then receive a profit. 

(To be continued) 



TAXATION AND REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 

/CHANGES in the methods of tax- 
ing real property are likely to 
have considerable influence on real es- 
tate values and on the desirability of 
farm and city mortgages as invest- 
ments. A bill was recently before the 
New York Legislature to relieve im- 
proved real property of some of the 
burden of taxation and throw it upon 
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vacant lands. This is a step in the di- 
rection of the single-tax theory. 

While opinions differ as to the effects 
the enactment of a measure of this 
character would have, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it would cause seri- 
ous concern in real estate circles. It 
has been supposed that real estate val- 
ues were largely exempt from the pos- 
sibility of danger through legislative 
attacks, but they will probably have 



their turn along with other forms of 
wealth. 

Apparently, the single-tax idea 
would favor improved real estate, but 
if it operated to stimulate building ac- 
tivity to the extent expected, it might 
very materially reduce land values in 
congested districts, and also lower ren- 
tals to an extent that would greatly 
lessen the security and income of real 
estate mortgages in certain localities. 



BROKERS AND TRADERS IN WALL STREET 

By An Old Banker 



HERE are probably few institu- 
tions which come in for more ad- 
verse criticism, misrepresentation, and, 
what is vulgarly termed 1 ‘mud-sling- 
ing/’ than the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

There is no doubt that a great many 
people have, from time to time, derived 
much benefit from the facilities and op- 
portunities it affords for buying stock 
and shares in which they wish to in- 
vest their money, and for selling those 
which for various reasons they do not 
want to hold. 

True to a well-defined human trait, 
which is only in too frequent evidence, 
these good people are wont to attribute 
all the benefits accruing from their op- 
erations to their own assumed good 
judgment and sagacity; and, like the 
case of the cleansing of the lepers in 
the parable, only one out of ten returns 
to "give thanks" — most frequently per- 
haps not even the one. This, of course, 
is neither just nor generous towards 
Wall Street and its brokers. 

On the other hand, those who make 
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the mistake of selling when they ought 
to buy and of buying when they should 
have sold, cannot bring themselves to 
believe that the resultant loss on their 
operations could occur at all through 
their own fault; and, like an angry 
man kicking a post when his own awk- 
wardness brought him suddenly into 
contact with it, the disappointed opera- 
tors vent their anger on the Stock Ex- 
change and everything connected with 
it; so that, in this way, it happens that 
the only comments which reach the pub- 
lic ear are the unfavorable ones. These 
comments, although ex parte and 
groundless on any common-sense basis, 
are freely indulged in nevertheless. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that so 
much misconception, and what may be 
called wrongheadedness, exists in the 
public mind as to the working of the 
Stock Exchange machine? 

Some caustic wit once remarked that, 
the less a man knows, the surer he feels 
that he knows it; and, in evidence of 
the correctness of this statement, we are 
constantly treated to effusions in the 
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press, on the alleged wickedness of the 
Stock Exchange and all its works, by 
writers who are evidently without any 
real knowledge of the subject; and, 
just as their ignorance is conspicuous, 
so also is their canting self-righteous- 
ness in denouncing as “gambling” the 
every-day transactions of the Stock Ex- 
change market. 

If the term “gambling” be justly 
applicable to dealings in stocks and 
shares, as those self-appointed censors 
of Wall Street methods would have us 
believe, then every merchant, every 
farmer, and, in fact, everyone engaged 
in business of any kind is a “gambler.” 
The man who insures his life must also 
be a “gambler,” as he is virtually bet- 
ting that he will die, from year to 
/ear; and the insurance company bets 
that he will live to a good old age. If 
the insured should die before the trans- 
action becomes profitable to the com- 
pany, he wins the bet, or, rather, his 
representatives do. The same princi- 
ple applies in fire, and casualty, poli- 
cies. Who, then, is there to-day who 
will venture to condemn insurance as a 
“gamble”? 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
unthinking portion of the public con- 
tinue in utter ignorance of the true 
nature of the Stock Exchange, fed, as 
they are, by such sorry stuff as that 
usually provided for them by the anti- 
Stock Exchange critics. 

What the Stock Exchange Is. 

It is a mere truism to say that no 
human institution is free from faults. 
Of the nearest perfect it can only be 
said that they have the fewest faults; 
so that it is merely a question of degree 
in all cases. The Stock Exchange 
claims no exception; but it is entitled to 
fair and just criticism from competent 



and impartial critics; from such it' has 
nothing to fear. 

The Stock Exchange is an open mar- 
ket for the purchase and^sale of stocks, 
just in the same manner as are other 
markets^ such as the Cotton, Corn, and 
Metal Exchanges, or any other com- 
modity-market whatever. 

All fluctuations in prices are subject 
to, and governed, in the long run, by 
the inexorable laws of supply and de- 
mand; and if any cliques or combina- 
tions from time to time get up what is 
called a “corner” in any particular 
stock, for the purpose of artificially 
forcing up its price, such a scheme can 
have no ultimate success, as being in 
violation of fundamental economic laws, 
it is foredoomed to failure. Such “cor- 
ners,” however, are liable to unsettle 
markets for a time. 

From the foregoing brief outline of 
Stock Exchange procedure it will be 
seen that there is nothing in its aims or 
constitution that is not strictly in har- 
mony with sound business principles. 
It is true that it is not a religious or 
philanthropic institution as such: but 
then what purely business concern is? 
One thing may, however, be said of the 
individual members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and it is this: there are, in all 
probability, among its members, at least 
as many charitable, philanthropic, and 
all-round honorable men as may be 
found among any equal number of busi- 
ness men in any other respectable walk 
of life. And, what is more, and to their 
credit be it told, they make no parade 
of their benevolence. In this respect, 
they do not advertise. 



Origin of the Complaints Against 
the Stock Exchange. 



Now, on every Stock Exchange, in 
addition to the purely investing public, 
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there' are a number of people — some of 
considerable and others of small means 
— who buy and sell stocks and shares 
on margin or “cover.” These operators 
sometimes make money, and perhaps 
oftener lose it. The bulk of complaints 
come from those disappointed operators 
who, as a rule, have only themselves to 
blame for what they call their hard 
luck. They usually cannot make up their 
minds to buy a stock until it has had a 
good rise. They watch its upward 
progress from day to day till, at last, 
they suddenly rush in and buy at or 
near what turns out to be the very top 
price of the movement. The inevitable 
reaction sets in quickly, but th~y hold 
on, hoping for another upturn of the 
market, but, before this comes, the pa- 
tience of the operator becomes exhaust- 
ed, and he sells in disgust, at about the 
bottom price of the day, only to see his 
stock go quickly up again. Then, of 
course, he blames everything and every- 
body but himself ; and he has not a 
good word for the Stock Exchange, or 
anything connected with it. 

Those who take the “short” or “1 2 ar” 
position reverse the previous operations 
mentioned, with frequently a similar re- 
sult; that it to say, loss of their money. 
It must be admitted, however, that a 
“bear” often seems to take his loss 
with more equanimity than a “bull.” A 
“bear” knows that, as such, he is a 
wrecker by his very nature, and he 
takes his loss as part of the game. It 
is said that the skinning of an eel does 
not much inconvenience him — that he 
even enjoys the operation; but, of 
course, a “bear” could not be expected 
to enjoy such an experience, even meta- 
phorically speaking. 

Those good people with but a little 
money — and less sense — who frequent 



the brokers' offices to operate on margin, 
have certainly, many of them, a curious 
mental equipment for success at such 
business. The principle of “follow my 
leader” is with them an irresistible im- 
pulse. The human family, like many 
of the lower animals, is in its nature 
gregarious. It is liable at times to run 
riot, if not controlled by common sense. 
In times of excitement on 'change, the 
action of the daily traders on margin 
reminds one of a flock of geese. The 
greatest goose of the lot, if he should 
happen to be in front, is blindly fol- 
lowed by all the others, as a matter of 
course; so it is with the guileless op- 
trator. 

The word goes round, “they” are 
buying “Coppers” or “Steels” or 
“Readings.” “See how the prices move 
up.” “Now is your time to get aboard,” 
etc. Such remarks of the leader are 
quickly acted upon by the crowd; and 
with the next reaction they one and all 
find themselves in the meshes of the 
decoy net set for them, not by others, 
but by their own unconscious folly in 
acting on impulse instead of sober judg- 
ment ; in other words, in acting the 
“goose.” 

Operating by a Chart. 



Some operators keep what they call 
a “chart” of the daily fluctuations in 
prices, which are recorded in detail. 
They then, with one eye on the chart 
and the other on the tape, proceed to 
compare tape prices with chart records 
of previous days, and endeavor to draw 
some inspiration or light in reference 
to what the market is going to do next. 
Their mode of reasoning is somewhat 
peculiar, being something like this : 
“Union Pacifies touched 163 a week 
ago. They are 166 to-day; inference: 
sell now for a three-point fall, as they 
will swing back again to 163 — the point 
touched a week ago. ” Not a word about 
change of conditions in the meantime. 
We are a week nearer to the next quar- 
terly dividend, for one thing. We have 
evidence, say, of rising weeklv traffics, 
for another; and some pleasant surprise 
for the stockholders might be sprung 
by the directors at any time. All such 
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considerations, however, would be ig- 
nored by the chart-reader. 

There are others who appear to read 
the future course of the market by 
studying the signs of the Zodiac. The 
Nebula in Orion, (The Nebula is 



apropos !) The phases of the moon — 
(perhaps whether the “man” is bullish- 
ly or bearishly inclined), and so forth. 
People who can be gulled by this sort 
of humbug ought to keep away from 
the market altogether. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to May 15, 1912.] 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W.» E. Hutton A Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 

Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..285 300 



Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 

Atlanta A Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).l?5 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 107 110 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 90 96 

Boston & Lowell (B. A M.) 214 

Boston A Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 220 223 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 296 800 

Broadway & 7 th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 150 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 160 165 

Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 130 140 

Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.) 

Catawissa R. R. 2d pfd 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) .205 215 

Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 



Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R) 130 140 

Cleveland A Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..167 170 

Cleveland A Pittsburg Betterment.. 96 100 

Columbus & Xenia 205 208 

Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.).. 100 110 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) 166 162 

Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 ... 

Conn. & Passumpslc (B. & L.)....139 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 270 ... 

Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 

Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.) .190 196 

Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. A 

M. S.) 94 98 

East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 125 135 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.).250 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 152 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)....200 280 

Erie A Pittsburg (Penn. R. R. )....135 140 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 128 138 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 110 116 

Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 200 230 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. A N. 

A. C. L.) 262 268 

Gold A Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 120 125 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 112 118 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 

Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U. ) . . . . 98 104 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.) 93 97 

Jackson. Lana & Saginaw (M. C.).. 81 86 

Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 150 165 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

& s.) 130 140 

Kan. C., Ft. Scott A M.. pfd. (St. 

L. & S. F.) 78 81 

K. C., St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. A Al.)105 130 

Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 

Ind.) 120 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 210 212 

Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. A Atl. ) 125 150 

Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

Rv.) 70 80 

Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 80 87 



Bid. Asked. 

Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. A W.).170 174 

Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) 182 190 

N. Y., Brooklyn A Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 105 112 

N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central) 351 

N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).121 125 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) 140 190 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 168 167 

North Pennsylvania (Phila. A R.)..193 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 92 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...110 118 

Nor. A Wor. pfd. (N.Y..N.H.&H.) . .210 

Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. A H.) 188 191 

Oswego A Syracuse (D. L. A W.)..205 220 

Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 70 

Peoria A Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P.) . .170 180 

Pitts. B. A L. (B. L. E. A C. Co.). 60 65 

Pitta Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R. ).167 170 * 

Pitta, Ft Wayne & Chic, special 

(Pa. R. R.) 150 165 

Pitts., McKeesport, McWport A Y. 

(P. & L. E. M. S.) 129 132 

Providence A Worcester (N. Y., N. 

H. A H.) 270 

Rensselaer A Saratoga (D. A H.)..185 195 

Rome, Watertown A O. (N.Y.Cen.) .126 130 

Saratoga & Schenectady (D. A H.).160 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 90 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met S. R. Co.).. 120 180 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent of Ga.).110 112 

Troy A Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)... 160 170 

Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 260 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 122 

Utica. Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).144 160 

United N. J. A Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.) .288 242 

Valley of New York (D., L, & W.).117 122 

Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. & W.) 167 170 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 



Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 



Dealt rs in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adamg Express 205 

American Brass 127 129ex 

American Chicle Com 224 232 

American Chicle Pfd 104 107 

American Coal Products Com 96% 98 

American Express 219 226 

Atlantic Fruit & Steamship 20 23 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 59 67 

Babcock & Wilcox 100% 102% 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 128 ISO 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 109 110% 

Bush Terminal 75 85 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 187 197 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 116% 119 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 390 405 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 175 185 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 92 95 

E. W. Bliss Com 50 75 

E. W. Bliss Pfd 120 130 

Gray National Telautograph 10 15 

Hudson Companies Pfd 55 65 

Hudson A Manhattan Com 18 21 
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Bid. Asked. 



International Nickel Com 295 300 

International Nickel Pfd 106*4 108*4 

International Silver Pfd 125 130 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 130 133 

Otis Elevator Com 76 80 

Otis Elevator Pfd 101 103 

Penn. Water & Power 66 69 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 215 230 

Pope Mfg. Com 35 40 

Pope Mfg. Pfd 75 79 

Royal Baking Powder Com 203 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 109 110^ 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd 104 108 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting 121*4 123*4 

Sen Son Chiclet 110 120 

Singer Manufacturing 284 292 



Bid. Asked. 



Standaid Coupler Com "4 39 

Texas & Pacific Coal 98 102 

Thompson-Starrett Com. 128 140 

Thompson-Rtarreit Com (with ctf.) .. 165 

Thompson-Starrett Pfd 109 113 

U. S. Express 94 98 

U. S. Motor Com 5 6*4 

IT. S. Motor Pfd 24 28 

Union Typewriter Com 45 48 

Union Typewriter 1st Pfd 108 111 

Union Typewriter 2d Pfd 108 111 

Virginian Railway 17 20 

Wells Fargo Express 14 5 147 

Western Pacific 10 12 

Western Power Com 32 35 

Western Power Pfd 60 62 



BANKING PUBLICITY 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



WHY BANKS SHOULD ADVERTISE* 

By Fred W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager Guaranty Trust Company of 

New York 



'T'HE Standard Dictionary says that 
advertising is the act of “making 
known by public notice,” and recites 
such synonyms as “announce,” “in- 
form,” “publish.” The common under- 
standing of advertising is that t is the 
act of spreading information by means 
of printed matter in the form of news- 
papers, circulars, or handbills. As a 
matter of fact, anything which conveys 
announcements, or information, or news 
to the public is nothing more nor less 
than advertising. The name of a bank 
in gilt letters on the window is adver- 
tising. The letter heads used in the 
bank’s correspondence, which go to the 
four corners of the earth, each and 
every one of them advertise the bank. 
The building in which the institution is 
housed is a constant advertisement. If 
it happens to be an out-of-date struc- 
ture, lacking in those modern improve- 
ments which have come to be necessi- 
ties, the advertising will probably be 
unfavorable. On the contrary, if the 
building is of the kind that seems to 
prevail in your financial district, the 
advertising will be helpful. That’s why 
most banks have such beautiful, commo- 



• Extract from address delivered before the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore. 



dious, well appointed homes. I believe 
I am safe in asserting that with hardlv 
an exception, every bank that moves 
into a new building experiences a grati- 
fying increase in its business as a di- 
rect result of the improvement in its 
surroundings. And this is advertising . 



All Banks Are Advertisers. 



Accepting this definition as a correct 
one, there is not a bank in the country 
that does not advertise. All are telling 
the public that they are in business, 
that they have certain facilities, and 
that new accounts are invited and are 
welcome. Why then should not banks 
supplement and reinforce such adver- 
tising by a conservative, dignified use 
of printers’ ink? 

Reasons Why. 



There are four very good reasons 
why the public should be made ac- 
quainted with the various necessary 
facts concerning a bank. The first of 
these I should say is based on the duty 
of the bank towards the public. A 
large percentage of the people in any 
community is more or less unacquainted 
with the modus operandi of a banking 
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institution. This lack of knowledge 
creates a feeling of diffidence to such 
an extent that it is very difficult to 
persuade such persons to enter a bank 
for the first time. They have the same 
feeling of bashfulness and embarrass- 
ment as inevitably accompanies unfa- 
miliarity. 

The various kinds of financial insti- 
tutions perform a multitude of func- 
tions, all of which are necessary at one 
time or another to practically any per- 
son of means. If all were acquainted 
with these functions and knew that the 
banks performed them, there would 
not be the same necessity for adver- 

• tising as now exists, but since they 
are not widely known isn’t it logical 
that the banks should in some way tell 
the people about them? And when I 
say that it is the duty of the bank to 
make known these facts, I mean just 
exactly what I say. The bank is the 
one that has the information. The 

* public needs this information. Both 
the public and the bank will profit by 
its dissemination. Therefore, the bank 
owes it to the public to advertise. 

The Second Reason. 

The second very good reason why 
banks should advertise is this: Banks 
are seeking business, and it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that the 
banks that advertise are the ones, 
other things being equal, that get the 
business. Let us consider, for instance, 
a typical modern bank, without men- 
tioning any names. This bank, we 
will say, has a capital of $500,000 and 
a surplus of an equal amount. It is 
located in a fine new building, with 
every conceivable modern improvement. 
It has a corps of intelligent, courteous 
employees. Its officers are affable and 
capable. And it is prepared to receive 
and handle in a satisfactory manner 
an unlimited amount of business. If 
that bank never spends a penny which 
ordinarily would be charged to adver- 
tising, it cannot get away from the 
fact, nevertheless, that its building, 
the courtesy of its officers and em- 
ployees, and the efficiency of its service 



are continuous and consistent adver- 
tisers for it day in and day out. Every 
customer that does business with such 
a bank will naturally become a satis- 
fied customer. You know what that 
means. There is no doubt that a con- 
siderable percentage of every bank’s 
business comes to it as a result of good 
words spoken at odd times by its cus- 
tomers. But is this enough? If the 
bank has all of these favorable ele- 
ments, is there any good reason why it 
should not make still more of an effort 
to spread the glad news among the 
populace? On the other hand, isn’t 
it most sensible, most feasible, and 
most economical for that institution to 
acquaint all prospective customers with 
the advantages which are to be secured 
by association with the bank? 

Some there be in this modern age 
who insist that newspaper advertising, 
or any other positive effort for new 
business, particularly that which in- 
volves the use of printers’ ink, is un- 
ethical and undignified. Is it unethical 
and undignified for a bank to do every- 
thing within its power to properly 
serve its customers ? Certainly not. 
No more should it be undignified or 
unethical for a bank to let the public 
know that it possesses the necessary 
facilities — not in a braggadocio man- 
ner, but in a quiet, sensible, dignified 
manner. Thousands of banks are to- 
day accepting this view, and are achiev- 
ing more or less success. 

Does Advertising Pay? 



But some say, “How do you know 
that advertising will pay? How can 
we be sure that business will come as 
a result of advertising?” Ask the 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland banks 
whether or not their advertising pays.- 
The banks of those two cities have 
made a campaign on banking by mail, 
and as a consequence have secured 
millions of deposits from cities and 
towns whose banks are not as alert to 
the possibilities of proper publicity as 
are the Cleveland and Pittsburgh banks. 
If the latter institutions can by adver- 
tising draw deposits from neighboring, 
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and even remote, cities, why can not 
the banks in the former towns, 6*/ the 
same means , secure the same business 
and thus keep the money at home? 

A bank in Westfield, N. J., recently 
conducted an advertising campaign for 
accounts by means of a Christmas Club. 
People were invited to open accounts 
for the purpose of saving money which 
is to be paid back to them with inter- 
est three weeks before Christmas. Now 
Westfield has a population of about 
7,000 people, and in three weeks’ time, 
at an expense to the bank of only about 
$250, and as a direct result of adver- 
tising, 1,375 of the people in this town 
have opened accounts. Two-thirds of 
these never before had been in touch 
with that bank. Hear what the cashier 
of that bank says: 

“We have been particularly gratified 
by the class of people to whom this 
plan appeals, the department being 
largely patronized by ladies and rep- 
resentatives of the best families in 
Westfield. 

“As bearing on its advertising value, 
we have opened seventy-seven accounts 
in our regular departments since this 
club was started. 

“We believe the best feature of the 
advertising to be that a large number 
who would not otherwise come to the 
bank, will be coming here from week 
to week, giving us the opportunitv to 
get acquainted jvith them and opening 
the way for accounts in our other de- 
partments.” 

What Can a Bank Advertise? 

“But,” you say, “a bank is not like 
a mercantile institution, it has nothing 
to advertise and nothing to talk about 
in an advertisement.” Why bless my 
soul! Not long ago I saw a list of the 
different subject which a bank can 
talk about in its advertising. As I 
remember it there were about 150 dif- 
ferent subjects in that list, from “cap- 
ital and surplus,” “service,” “directors 
who direct,” etc., through the whole 
category to “travelers’ checks,” and 
“letters of credit.” (In “Pushing Your 
Business,” by T. D. MacGregor.) A 



bank in Chicago ran a series of ads. for 
sixteen months on one subject only, that 
of Savings. There were over one hun- 
dred different ads. and no two alike. 
Incidentally, during the time the adver- 
tising was run, the savings deposits of 
that bank increased several millions. 

The Third Reason. 

The third reason why banks should 
advertise is a legal one. National and 
State banks are compelled by law to do 
a certain amount of advertising every 
year. The National Bank Act requires 
the Comptroller of the Currency to 
call on the national banks for a state- • 
ment at least five times a year, and 
these statements must be published in 
newspapers. In most of the States 
the banks organized under the State 
law are required to make public state- 
ments of their condition at least four 
or five times a year. These statements, 
if the Standard Dictionary is correct, 
are just plain advertising. The pur- 
pose which inspires their publication 
is not primarily, of course, that of 
adding to the business of the bank, 
but the average bank, unless the Comp- 
troller’s call catches it at the wrong 
time, is perfectly willing to make use 
of the opportunity to advertise its 
strong condition. And many institu- 
tions that at other times religiously 
refrain from advertising, spread them- 
selves when the bank call comes and 
use that occasion for an excuse for do- 
ing the thing that they claim is un- 
ethical at other times. If it is ortho- 
dox to advertise when compelled by 
law to do so, is it unorthodox to in- 
crease the appropriation a little and 
advertise at other times? 



The Fourth Reason. 



The fourth reason is one which in- 
volves the first law of nature — self- 
preservation. There are in this coun- 
try hundreds of “get-rich-quick” con- 
cerns that prey upon the gullible pub- 
lic and cause the removal from the 
banks of millions of dollars annually. 
These sharks and crooks secure their 
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business almost entirely by advertising. 
A government official recently stated 
that last year the people of this coun- 
try invested with fake concerns over 
$70,000,000, and this includes merely 
those crooked enterprises that the gov- 
ernment was able to detect. Now if 
these crooks can by advertising accumu- 
late $70,000,000 in one year, isn’t it 
about time that the banks and other 
legitimate financial institutions should 
by the same means endeavor to coun- 
teract and nullify the efforts of the 
“get-rich-quick” gentry? I cannot 
agree with those who claim that be- 
cause the upscrupulous fellows adver- 
tise, the honest men should refrain 
from advertising. It seems to me that 
just the opposite policy is the correct 
one — that we should ‘‘fight fire with 



fire”; that we should overcome dishon- 
est advertising by honest advertising. 

As the years go on and the old- 
fashioned banks with antiquated no- 
tions, peering out through the cobwebs, 
observe the success of their more en- 
terprising neighbors, it will not be very 
long before practically all of our finan- 
cial institutions will have abandoned 
the attitude of the clam and will have 
become public educators such as every 
well ordered business institution should 
be. When that time comes our bank- 
ing institutions will not be content with 
the passive form of advertising which 
is so prevalent to-day, but will adver- 
tise in an active, effective, intelligent, 
dignified, educational manner, which 
will not only attract existing business 
but will actually develop the potential. 






HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 



Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



T^*R. E. W. FINCH, assistant cash- 
ier of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Trust & Savings Company, writes: — 

Following out the idea of an ex- 
change of advertising matter, we are 
enclosing herein our booklet, “The Sure 
Road to Success,” which we have just 
received from the printer. 

We trust that you will find an op- 
port unitv to read this booklet and, if 
you feel inclined, express to us your 
opinion of its contents and possible 
worth. 

This booklet is an interesting and 
forceful publication, written with some- 
what more literary skill than the aver- 
age bank booklet. It leads logically 
from a brief history of the twenty-five 
years of the institution’s history to 
some very practical suggestions re- 
garding thrift and saving. It con- 
cludes with a perforated blank for 
starting an account. 



Mr. W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Sacramento Bank, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., writes:-^ 



Your department of “How Banks are 
Advertising” is certainly bound to 
prove a great help to banks and bank- 
ers in preparing advertising copy. 

I, for one, have been deeply inter- 
ested in this part of the Bankers 
Magazine and would be pleased to 
have you place my name on your ad- 
vertising exchange list. 

The enclosed booklet is our latest 
addition to our Banking by Mail de- 
partment. 

The booklet referred to lays particu- 
lar emphasis upon the fact that this is 
the second savings bank established in 
California. A photograph of the bank 
building in 1867 and a newspaper clip- 
ping announcing the incorporation of 
the bank are reproduced in the front of 
the booklet and the balance gives de- 
tails about banking by mail and other 
matters of interest to prospective de- 
positors. 

The form letter accompanying the 
booklet is as follows: — 

We are glad that you sent for our book- 
let and certainly are pleased to forward 
you this copy of “Banking By Mail.” 

Your interest in our booklet, in your 
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I SAVINGS t? COMMERCIAL/ TRUST 1 




Resources {45,000,000.00 Capital and Bescm {3,300,000.00 



A DEPARTMENTAL BANK 

Wkh Mr mbrfad OcnAnf r ami , i nc reased length of eoam 
Ion on d many additional wickets and tellers, this Bank it 
kottor ohto than ooor to transact ox podkt oosly and with tho 
greetest convenience the b usines s of rla patrons. 



The new departments i 

aU the ha nk in g meeds of oar pa tr ons < 
cared for. 



The SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, which has keen given 
the entire Spring street and sooth lobbies, with doable the 
number of windows and tellers, odors as before the choice 
of fear forms of Savings Accounts and nntiwa n t« pay the 
highest rale of interest consistent wkh safe and conservative 
bonking. 

The TRUST DEPARTMENT, which is prepared to do e 
General Trust Bu si n ess, is convenientiy located on tho grou sed 
Boor of the new section of the banking room and is reached 
either from the Fifth street lobby or direct from Fifth street. 

Oar LOAN DEPARTMENT is dose to the TRUST Off. 
PARTMENT end is prepared to make l oans, not only on root 
estate as before, bet open collateral sseurky . The rate of 
interest is I per cent, wkh e n mi n i— i of §% per cent on 
entail loons. 



At the DRAFT DEPARTMENT the public mOy purchase 
Domestic or Foreign Drafts, Traveler^ Chocks and Lattere 
of Credit, which are acceptable as cash the world over. 

In Oar SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE DEPARTMENT, 
already the Largest and Best EgsHpped in the West, there 
have just been installed 4000 more individual steel safes. Our 
greet vaults are ABSOLUTELY IMPREGNABLE to attack of 
any kind and offer the ideal security for your vs i aeh l ss. 

The STEAMSHIP AND FOREIGN TOURIST AGENCY, 
conve ni ently located in the Safe Depoek Department, u per- 
fectly prepared to provide your transportation and to ar- 
range your tour to any Foreign or Domestic pert. Before 
completing details for a trip abroad, cell at this agency, 
which is associated wkh and comtrollod by this Sank. 



Security Building. Spring and Fifth St«. 



iMjarfc 



Equitable Branch, Spring and First St*. 



FULL OF INFORMATION 



future and in our bank is to be commended, 
and we trust that you will not hesitate to 
write us often or ask us questions on any 
point about which you may be doubtful. 

We have been deeply interested in the 
careers of men and women for years: We 
know something of the determination with 
'which they resolve to save a portion of 
their hard earned wages, the enthusiasm 
with which they embark upon this course, 
and we know how a chill succeeds their 
feverish wrestling with the first obstacles 
and breaks their good resolutions. 

But we trust you are made of sterner 
stuff; that you will go after this saving 
problem with unflagging determination and 
conquer all obstacles that may confront you. 
And we hasten at this early date to extend 
the hand of good fellowship and assure you 
of our interest in you and our earnest de- 
sire to see you succeed. 

Now at the beginning make it a rule to 
save a fixed portion of your salary every 
month. Procrastination is deadly. Just the 



instant you let your interest subside, you 
will begin to fail. Save persistently. 

With kind regards and the hope that 
your name will soon appear on our de- 
positor’s list, we beg to remain, 

Y ours respec t f ullv, 
Sacramento Bank. 

W. N. Bowers, Vice-Pres. 



The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, Cal., issues exclusively 
a “Rainfall Chart of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1886 to 1912.“ It is a very 
interesting and attractive proposition 
and ought to be good advertising for 
the bank. 



“Where are Your Valuables” is the 
title of a safe deposit booklet issued 
by the National German- American 
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Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. H. A. 
Blodgett, who got it up, writes: — 

I am handing you herewith a booklet 
which we just issued for the National 
German- American Bank of this city. 
This is one of a series which w r ill fol- 
low, and you will note that in this 
booklet we have made no mention of 
rentals or of the technical description 
of the vault; these will be taken up 
in later numbers in the series. This is 
about the first time that a bank in 
conservative old St. Paul has tried to 
do any real advertising. 

There is a lot of “good stuff” in the 
booklet. Here's a sample: — 

One evening not long ago Dean 
Owre of the Dental Department of the 
University of Minnesota, closed the 
door of his iron safe upon some papers 
bearing the records of years of re- 
search, and w’ent home satisfied that no 
harm could come to these treasures of 
priceless value. 

That night, Millard Hall burned. 
The iron safe was <4 a house of cards” 
in that fire, and Dean Owre’s papers 
were destroyed. 



The National Bank of Commerce of 
Williamson, W. Va., is the latest insti- 
tution to use John James Ingalls’ fa- 
mous poem on “Opportunity.” It is 
used in a good cause this time, giving 
point to the following observations: — 

Right Here is Your Opportunity. 

Living in a small town has no great in- 
fluence on your chances for success. 

Nearly all of our greatest men came from 
the farms and small towns. 

There are big opportunities for you right 
here at home. 

If you were offered a good business in- 
vestment tomorrow requiring the outlay of 
a sum of money, would you have to turn 
it down? 

Sooner or later that opening will surely 
come: Prepare now. 

Men who carry opportunity in their 
pockets have their eyes open for the man 
with a bank account. 

They know he is level-headed and thrifty, 
that he can be trusted. 

Take advantage of your present oppor- 
tunity by opening an account with this 
bank^ where you will receive every encour- 
agement. 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
United States Depository 
Williamson, West Virginia. 



The St. Louis Union Trust Company 
issues “The Primer of Finance,” a 
booklet with an imitation blue checked 
gingham cover, and inside is some very 
good, straight talk on saving. B. W. 
Moser, publicity manager of the insti- 
tution, enthusiastically describes the 
booklet as follows: — 

The book is post card size, suitable 
for mailing in No. 6 envelop with 
other correspondence, or can be sent 
as post card. It is titled, “The Primer 
of Finance.” The unique cover is fac- 
simile of blue checked gingham to rep- 
resent the old fashioned Primer. Its 
eight catchily illustrated pages log- 
ically lead right up to the inside-back- 
cover, which pictures in artistic de- 
sign and bright colors ten A. B. C. 
building blocks, each block with slit and 
pocket to hold a dime. So after read- 
ing the reasons why to save, immedi- 
ately the argument is clinched by the 
insistent demand to start building the 
fortune by slipping just one single 
dime into one of the fortune building 
blocks. When filled the back cover is 
cut off and brought to institution and 
account opened. 

It's the “do it now'” for savings ac- 
counts reduced to the simplest form 
and with the most instantaneous bounce 
back. It is an improvement on the 
“coupon” idea of newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising. 

We intend using this book in a num- 
ber of novel w'ays. We will give them 
at window to our regular savings de- 



Replacing Valuable Papers 

1 47HEN insurance policies, savings bank 
* VV books or securities are burned or 
stolen, duplicates may s o m eti m e s be ob- 
tained to replace them, but the, process is 
troublesome and often costly. Moreover, 
many articles of value cannot be duplicated 
or replaced at any cost, and no Insurance 
can indemnify for their loss. 

A safe deposit box is a real necessity for 
nearly every person and the feeling of secu- 
rity which comes from the knowledge that 
your valuables are safe more than repays 
the cost of the box. 

Old ©majTniSrt Jo. 

Main Office Bruch Office 

COURT STREET TEMPLE PLACE 



A NEAT ADVERTISEMENT 
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positors, with the request that they 
see that each book falls into good 
hands; as the propagating of the 
thrift and saving habit ought to be 
considered a moral obligation incum- 
bent upon every educated person. Books 
will also be mailed to our best citizens 
with this same moral request. And we 
will distribute to children. 

While this Primer of Finance is seem- 
ingly directed at the child, we know 
psychologically, that in the effort of the 
parent to impart its lesson to the child, 
some of this much needed information 
will be absorbed by the parent For, 
as told in the “Primer,” nine people 
out of every ten never learn this 
ABC lesson of finance — never learn 
to save, so nine-tenths of the grown- 
ups may profit from the “Primer.” 



People in the central part of Texas 
are beginning to realize the necessity 
of raising a feed crop, as they are con- 
stantly sending money to the North and 
East for corn to feed the draught ani- 
mals used in making their 1912 crop. 

With this in mind, the First State 
Bank of Hillsboro, Texas, announces 
a Corn Growing Contest as follows: — 

Realizing the importance of the policy of 
the Texas Industrial Congress in its work 
of upbuilding the agricultural interests of 
Texas, and, with a desire on our part of 
further interesting you in raising more and 
better corn, we have inaugurated this corn 
contest, believing that the conservation of 
the soil and adoption of better cultural 
methods of corn growing is so vital to the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial in- 
terests of our county, that every effort 
should be made to encourage the farmers 
along these lines. 

RULES OF CONTEST 
Who May Enter — 

Any Hill county farmer — man, woman, 
boy or girl — who is cultivating as much as 
an acre of com. The two ears entered 
must be from his or her crop raised during 
the year 1912. Each contestant will be al- 
lowed only one entry. 

Time to enter — 

Entries in this contest will close promptly 
at midnight June 15th. Be sure that your 
entry is either handed in at the bank or 
mailed before that hour. 

When to Bring Com — 

The two ears of corn to compete in this 
contest must be delivered to The First 
State Bank not later than four o’clock p. 
m., November 16. At the time you bring 
your two ears you will be given a card 



number in triplicate. You will write your 
name across one of the numbered parts of 
the card and drop same in a sealed box. 
One of the other numbers you will keep as 
your receipt, the other being placed on the 
corn. 

Time of Judging — 

December 21 is the day upon which the 
com will be judged by three judges selected 
by the contestants. 

A meeting of contestants will be held at 
two o’clock Saturday, October 12, at The 
First State Bank, to select three judges, it 
being required that one of the judges se- 
lected must be connected with United States 
demonstration work or the Texas Industrial 
Congress. 

Awarding of Prizes — 

The judges shall select what is in their 
best judgment the ten best entries, then 
award each their respective place in the 
contest. The first prize winner receiving 
$50 in gold ; the second prize winner, $25 in 
gold; the third, $10 in gold; the fourth, 
fifth and sixth, $5 in gold each; and the 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth, honorable 
mention. 

The awards having been placed, the sealed 
box containing corresponding numbers, with 
the contestant’s name written on same, will 
be opened and the names of the winners 
announced. 

Auction Sale — 

Immediately after the awarding of prizes 
the entire display will be sold to the highest 
bidders, the proceeds of which shall be 
given to the Hillsboro Relief Association, 
to be used in helping those in distress, the 
poor and needy of our community. 

In this connection it is the request of the 
bank that the purchasers of the twenty ears 
of prize winning com shall leave them on 
display at the bank at least thirty days after 
the sale, so that our farmers interested can 
have an opportunity of a careful inspection 
of the prize corn. 

We believe that a contest of this na- 
ture is excellent advertising for a coun- 
try bank. 

V 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 



John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. -A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Cbehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier. Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co^ Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier. The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
N Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company. 
New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wls. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier. Security 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. E. Taiylor, Jr., president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 



Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Build- 
ing Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers & Mechanics Trust Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. 
City Bank & Trust Company. Mlobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier, The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalla Trust Co., Sedalia, 
Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. E. Auracher, The Bank Advertiser, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F'rank K. Houston, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



The House of Harper. By J. Henry 

Harper. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

In this story of the famous publish- 
ing house there is revealed a most in- 
teresting picture of business methods of 
an earlier day, combined with an ac- 
count of relations with many of the 
famous literary men of this and other 
countries. And while the volume is 
well worth reading for its familiar 
glimpses of great characters in the 
world of letters, it is particularly in- 
spiring as a record of sucess from sim- 
ple beginnings, a success reared on a 
foundation of honesty and enlarging 
as time went on by the exercise of busi- 
ness foresight. 



Mr. Harper has done his work of 
preparation with loving care, and has 
produced a volume worthy of the house 
whose fame and history it commem- 
orates. 



General Methods in Vogue with 
Dealings on the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange. By H. W. Wildschut, 
Amsterdam. Held in depot by: 
Messrs. Schalekamp, Van de Gram- 
pel & Bakker, Amsterdam, 1912. 

This treatise deals in an interesting 
and concise way with the above sub- 
jects, giving some valuable suggestions 
on the methods, expense, and dealings 
involved in Amsterdam stock operating, 
followed by a translation of the regu- 
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lations for the listing of securities on 
the Amsterdam market. 



Pratt’s Hand Book for Bank Direct- 
ors and Officers. Washington, 
D. C.: A. S. Pratt & Sons. (Price 
$ 1 . 00 .) 

This is a clear and concise summary 



of the National Bank Act, relative to 
the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
bank directors and officers, with a 
digest of court decisions and references 
to cases cited. This treatise ought to 
prove invaluable to the time-pressed 
bankers who have not the opportunity 
to “pry into” pages of the National 
Bank laws. 
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GERMAN JOINT STOCK BANKS 
IN 1911 

'T'HE returns of these banks show 
the effects of the loss of foreign 
money, through the withdrawal of 
French and other foreign balances, and 
the attempt of the Reischsbank to in- 
duce these institutions to restrict their 
credit operations in the interests of the 
general banking community. After 
two years of increases, the banks ac- 
tually held less iponey on deposit at 
the end of 1911? hut they made a fur- 
ther considerable increase in their ac- 
ceptances, while they changed their 
method in employing their resources 
from the more to the less easily realiza- 
ble credits. 



DEUTSCHE BANK’S REPORT 

TN the forty-second yearly report, 
denying that the financial situation 
in 1911 was critical, and explaining its 
holdings in foreign banks, the Deutsche 



Bank states that the net profits of the 
year 1911, amounting to £1,673,333, 
represent 16.73 per cent, on the paid- 
up capital of £10,000,000, and are to 
be appropriated as follows: £l,250,- 

000 to dividend of twelve and one-half 
per cent, to shareholders, £110,936 to 
reserves, £48,925 to directors, £135,- 
000 to gratuities to staff, and £128,472 
carried forward to new account. 



TENANT FARMERS AND A LAND 
BANK SCHEME 

/COMMENTING on “Tenant Fann- 
ers and a Land Bank Scheme,” 
the April “Bankers’ Magazine” of Lon- 
don summarizes the plan of Sir Edward 
Holden of the London City and Mid- 
land Bank in the following words: “A 
bank should be formed for the pur- 
pose of lending money to the farmer 
for a series of years so enabling him, 
if possible within his own lifetime, to 
purchase his land. It was proposed 



Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 
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that a loan of £500,000 should be ob- 
tained from the State by the new 
‘bank/ such loan to carry three and 
one-quarter per cent, interest, while 
in the matter of the bank’s lending op- 
erations the suggestion is, that the 
money should be advanced to the farm- 
er to the extent of four-fifths of the 
purchase money required for payment 
of the land, such money to be repay- 
able by annual instalments spread over 
a period of seventy-five years or such 
other period as might be arranged be- 
tween the purchaser and the institution, 
the money to be lent on the basis of 
four per cent, interest.” 



A BRITISH BANK MERGER 

r | ''HE old-established private banking 
firm of Peacock, Willson & Co., 
which did a considerable business in 
and about Lincolnshire, has been 
merged with Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., of 
London. 

BANK OF SCOTLAND’S PRO- 
GRESS 

r I ^*HE announcement that the directors 
*** have recently declared a dividend 
at the rate of twenty per cent, per an- 
num, making nineteen per cent, for the 
year, caused no unusual comment 
among the shareholders. This institu- 
tion paid twelve per cent, in 1901, and 
has risen steadily since, the two last 
years distributing eighteen per cent., 



exclusive of income tax. In spite of 
meeting the heavy depreciation on in- 
vestments, the reserve fund has been 
increased from £700,000 to £ 1,300,- 
000 since 1901, wholly from surplus 
profits. 



LEVANTINE BUSINESS 

TT is learned that the Ottoman Bank 
contemplates opening several new 
branch offices in various parts of 
Turkey, at least one or two of these 
banks to be started in the near future. 



AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK’S 
POLICY 

TN a vehement speech against the un- 
due inflation of credit in Austria 
and Hungary, Herr Von Prauger, Sec- 
retary-General of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank, said that if the present 
state of affairs continued, persons of 
considerable property might be ruined 
by financial calamities. In changing its 
policy of unlimited loans, the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank handicapped many of 
its smaller subsidiaries, and particular- 
ly in Galicia, which criticized the 
methods of the institution severely, say- 
ing there was no reason why they 
should suffer for the excess of specula- 
tion at the Bourse of Vienna. Later 
Herr Von Prauger quieted the feeling 
by saying that the bank would not 
classify the borrowers, as was generally 
supposed. 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, N. L., MBXIGO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 

Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, 0823,870.00 Deposits, 03,002,244.00 

CENERAL BANKING BUSINE88 TRANSACTED 

Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK. National Park Bank, Mechanics A 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
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Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital . . . . $5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital .... 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000 

Head Office— SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador. Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im 
portant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Dr. Duiliorno lazzlni 6. Henmelar 

President Director Manager 



GERMAN MORTGAGE BANKS 

THHE “Frankfurter Zeitung” recent- 
ly published its compilation of 
the mortgage bank statistics for Ger- 
many. These thirty-six institutions 
play an important part in German 
financial affairs, as is evident from the 
fact that their obligations are in circu- 
lation to the total of £561,000,000, 
there having been an increase of £25,- 
700,000 during 1911. They hold mort- 
gages to the amount of £591,700,000 
on urban property; and the gain for 
the year was £28,600,000. Their total 
capital is £36,580,000, and reserves 
£14,900,000. Dividends last year aver- 
aged eight and one-half per cent. All, 
except seven, had larger net earnings 
than in 1910. It is an interesting fact, 
illustrating the rising interest rate in 
Germany (and other countries as well), 
that the three and one-half and three 
and three-quarters per cent, obligations 



of these banks were again contracted 
last year by £6,270,000, while their 
obligations bearing four pef cent, inter- 
est and higher were further increased 
by £32,000,000. 



REMOVAL OF THE INCOME TAX 
FROM FRENCH RENTES 

'T'HE advance in French rentes late- 
ly has caused as much comment 
as the recent sensational decline. In 
one week the stock rose from ninety- 
two francs twenty -seven and one-half 
centimes to ninety-three francs fifty 
centimes, and a further rise is expected. 

The strength has substantial basis. 
The Senate Committee on Finance has 
decided to exclude any imposition on 
rentes from the income tax bill. This 
action of the committee marks the cul- 
mination of a campaign that has lasted 
several years. The recent severe slump 
in the Bourse quotation of the premier 
security has taught the Government a 
lesson. It was found that something 
was necessary to relieve the situation 
created by the issue of a four per cent. 
State railway loan guaranteed by the 
Government which was so remarkably 
oversubscribed and was drawing funds 
from rentes. 



RUSSIAN BANK PROPOSED 

THHE Mutual Credit Banks of the 
Russian Far East are working for 
the organization of a special Siberian 
real estate bank. It is proposed to or- 
ganize the new bank on the lines of one 
of the European Russian real estate 
banks. 



MANCHURIAN BANKS IN OPER- 
ATION 

'T'HESE banks are doing business in 
Harbin: Russo-Asiatic Bank (Rus- 
sian) ; the First Mutual Credit Bank 
(Russian) ; the Second Mutual Credit 
Bank (Russian); Ta Ching Bank 
(Chinese); Tsitsihar Provincial Bank 
(Chinese) ; agency of Hongkong & 
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Shanghai Banking Corporation (Brit- 
ish) ; agency of Yokohama Specie Bank 
(Japanese). 



CANADIAN LOANS IN LONDON 

AN important feature of the English 
^ loan market for the last five or 
six years has been the investment of 
money in Canadian enterprises. Dur- 
ing the past seven years the borrow- 
ings of Canada in London aggregated 
$857,658,659, the total for 1 9 1 1 being 
$191,957,963. As many government 
projects are under consideration, and 
in view of the rapid development of the 
Dominion, it is thought the loans in 
1912 will exceed those of 1911. 



AUSTRALASIAN 

BANK OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 

AT the forty-seventh half-yearly 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Bank of North Queensland, Limited, 
held recently, Sir Alfred Cowley, 
Chairman of Directors, submitted the 
accompanying report: 



ASIATIC 

NEW CANTON BANK 

A NUMBER of the leading capital- 
^ ** ists among the Chinese of Can- 
ton and its surrounding province are 
planning to establish a bank under for- 
eign supervision and largely with cap- 
ital obtained from abroad upon local 
real estate security. 



NEW BANK IN JAPAN 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made at 
***• Tokyo of the consolidation of the 
Industrial Bank of Japan, the Banque 
de Paris, Credit Lyonnais, Comptoir 
d’Escompte, and Societe Generale into 
one institution, to be called the Franco- 
Japanese Bank. 



NEW “SUMITOMO BANK, LTD." 

T^OR the purpose of meeting the ever 
*■* increasing requirements of their 
clients, due to the general economic de- 
velopment of the country, the Sumitomo 
Bank of Osaka, Japan, has decided to 
transform the business into a joint-stock 
company, to be called the “Sumitomo 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 

The net profits for the half year, after deducting rebate on bills 
current, interest on deposits, paying all charges and pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 5,383 10 2 

To which was added the amount carried forward from last half year 1,170 13 7 



Giving an available balance of 6,554 3 9 

Which has beeu distributed as follows: 

Dividend for the half year at the rate of six per cent, per 

annum 3,000 0 0 

Income tax on above 197 1 9 

Balance carried forward to next half vear 3,357 2 0 

6,554 3 9 



PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

CIR NORMAND MacLAURIN, 
^ M.L.C., has been elected president 

of the Bank of New South Wales, Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., in place of Sir Charles 
MacKellar, M.L.C., who remains a 
member of the board of directors. 



Bank, Limited," with an authorized 
capital of 15,000,000 yen, divided into 
150,000 shares of 100 yen each, of 
which one-half, fifty yen, is paid up. 
The new institution took over the whole 
business of the Sumitomo Bank on 
April 1, last. At the inaugural general 
meeting, held on February 23, 1912, the 
following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected directors and audito^: Baron 
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Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 



Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 



It costs nothing to write us for particulars 



Kichizayemon Sumitomo, Mr. Masaya 
Suzuki, Mr. Kinkichi Nakada, Mr. 
Kwankichi Yukawa, directors; Mr. 
Teigo Iba and Mr. Munio Kubo, audit- 
ors. Baron Kichizayemon Sumitomo 
was elected president and Mr. Kinkichi 
Nakada, managing director. 

INDIA’S GOLD IMPORT 

"EMNANCIAL circles of the Far East 
A are particularly interested at the 
present time in the increase in the 
amount of gold now being absorbed by 
India. Preliminary reports indicate 
that the imports of gold into India dur- 
ing 1911 form a record, while those of 
silver amounted to about the same as 
in the previous year, thus demonstrating 
that the receipts of gold have not been 
at the expense of silver. It is consid- 
ered by bankers that the increased use 
of gold is of vast economic importance 
both to India and to the Far East gen- 
erally. 



NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA’S 
STATEMENT 

r I ''HE report of this bank for 19H is 
■** encouraging, in view of India’s 
present condition. The net profits 
amounted to £252,495, while in 1910 
they were £248,219* The available bal- 
ance was £293,368, including £40,873 
brought forward, out of which £120,- 
000, in twelve per cent, dividends, was 
paid. The directors then set aside 
£100,000 to reserve, wrote £10,000 off 
house property, and added £10,000 to 
the pension fund, leaving £53,368 to 
be carried forward. 



YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 

AT the half-yearly ordinary general 
***• meeting, held at the head office, 
Yokohama, recently, Viscount Yataro 
Mishima, president of the board of di- 
rectors, presented a report showing the 
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gross profits for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1911, to have been yen 
10,346,104. 



NEW SHANGHAI BANK 

A NEW native bank, capital $1,000,- 
^ 000, is being started by the local 

merchants of Shanghai, and if the flota- 



tion succeeds, it will be the first time 
that a bank in the real sense of the 
word, the capital of which was sub- 
scribed by the public, will have been 
established in Shanghai. Hitherto 
banks have generally been controlled by 
one or two leading financiers, and their 
accounts were sealed books to the pub- 
lic that invested in them. 



LATIN AMERICA 

MONETARY REFORM IN NICARAGUA 



A REPORT on the monetary reform 

** in Nicaragua has been submitted 
to the bankers interested in the sub- 
ject, Messrs. Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany and J. & W. Seligman & Com- 
pany, by the two experts who have re- 
cently 'been in Nicaragua — Francis 
Capel Harrison, Esq., recently Head 
Commissioner of the Paper Currency 
of British India, and Mr. Charles A. 
Conant, of New York, who prepared 
the monetary plan for the Philippine 
Islands and was consulted by Mexico 
and Panama in the revision of their cur- 
rency systems. 

A part of the project recommended 
by the experts for Nicaragua is already 



in operation, having been completed and 
enacted by the National Assembly on 
March 20, last. The collection of the 
customs has been in the charge of a 
representative of the bankers since De- 
cember last, in order to secure the loan 
of $1,500,000 made for the purpose of 
the monetary reform. The bankers 
have made an additional loan of $500,- 
000 to strengthen the currency fund 
and $255,000 in monthly installments 
of $30,000 from February 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, in order to overcome the deficit 
in current receipts pending the complete 
reorganization of the finances of the 
Republic. 

The new monetary plan adopts a gold 



BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, N. L. f MEXIOO A CORPORATION 

Ofleftal Dcpoflitocy for tho Government of the State of Nuevo Loot 
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Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 

Caehier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL Accountant, MR. F. M. do la GARZA 
Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 
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unit of the same weight and fineness as 
the American dollar, which is named 
the “Cordoba/* in honor of Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordoba, the Spanish 
founder of the two principal cities of 
Nicaragua, Grenada and Leon. Sub- 
sidiary coins of silver and nickel have 
been recommended, of substantially the 
same weight and exchange value as 
those of the United States. The bulk 
of the loan made by the bankers is be- 
ing employed in reducing the excessive 
mass of depreciated paper issued by 
the Government from time to time since 
1 894-, in order to bring down the 
amount to a point which will permit 
its conversion at a more favorable rate 
than that now prevailing in the market 
and permit its exchange for new notes 
having a fixed gold value. The new 
notes will be issued ultimately by the 
National Bank of Nicaragua, in which 
the bankers have the privilege of taking 
fifty-one per cent, of the stock, if they 
so decide. The bank will issue notes 
expressed in cordobas, which wall be- 
come the sole legal tender, apart from 
coin, after the period of transition is 
completed from the old money to the 
new, which will require about nine 
months. The National Bank will in the 
meantime, as soon as it can be put in 
operation, assume the current redemp- 
tion of the old Government notes, in or- 
der to give them a fixed gold parity by 
July 1, or as soon thereafter as the 
necessary machinery can be put in ef- 
fective operation. 



Drafts are already being sold in Nic- 
aragua upon the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, which is the 
trustee for the loan and the custodian 
of the exchange fund, for the Govern- 
ment paper money, and already several 
million pesos of Government paper, 
worth between six and seven cents in 
gold, have been paid in for drafts and 
will soon be cancelled and destroyed. 

The principle of the monetary sys- 
tem, as recommended by Messrs. Harri- 
son and Con ant and adopted by the 
bankers, is that of the gold-exchange 
standard, operating in much the same 
planner as the systems of British India, 
the Philippines, and Mexico. It is pro- 
posed ultimately, however, to establish 
an effective gold standard in Nicaragua 
itself, with the privilege of free coin- 
age for gold and with the maintenance 
of a reserve of forty per cent, in gold 
by the National Bank. The system 
recommended by the experts for this 
purpose follows in some respects the 
lines of the English and German bank- 
ing laws, but provided for a somewhat 
wider range of Elasticity than is per- 
mitted under those laws. It is pro- 
posed to separate the issue and banking 
departments from each other, as under 
the English system; but it is provided 
that additional notes may be issued to 
the amount of ten per cent, of the au- 
thorized circulation subject to a tax at 
the current bank rate, and that in even 
graver emergencies an additional ten 
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per cent, may be issued under a higher 
tax. 

Plans are already being perfected 
for opening the National Bank in Ma- 
nagua, the capital of Nicaragua, at the 
earliest possible moment. Mr. W. 
Bundy Cole, who has had experience in 



tanamo and Manzanillo, and with new 
branches at Trinidad, Colon, Santo Do- 
mingo, Placetas, another in Havana 
and Jesus del Monte, totalling twenty- 
six together, the National Bank of Cuba 
submits the accompanying report for 
1911: 



ASSETS. 



Cash in vaults $6,045,838.03 

Due from banks and bankers 3,243,746.10 

Remittances in transit 1,293,785.50 

$10,582,869.63 

Bonds and stocks: 



Government bonds $2,540,866.67 

City of Havana bonds 758,610.59 

Other bonds 361,220 .52 

Stocks 148,838.67 



Doans, discounts, time bills, etc 
Bank buildings and real estate 

Furniture and fixtures .... 

Sundry accounts 

Securities on deposit 



3.809.536.45 
17,717,735.48 

1,093,260.92 

89.416.15 

14.979.16 

3.043.721.45 



Total 



$36,351,519.24 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital $5,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,100,000.00 

•Undivided profits 306,255.13 



Due to banks and bankers 

Deposits 

Deposits (securities) 



6,406,255.13 

3,378,246.15 

23,523^96.51 

3,043,721.45 



Total 



$36,351,519.24 



•Deduct $200,000.00 four per cent, semi- annual dividend, payable January 2. 1912. 



Mexico and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, has been selected as manager, and 
is at present in New York, pushing the 
plans for the issue of the new coinage 
of the Republic and the engraving of 
the notes of the bank. The coins will 
bear the portrait of Cordoba, while the 
notes will bear the portraits of heroes 
of the wars of liberation which gave to 
Nicaragua her present position as an 
independent and sovereign Republic. 



NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA'S 
REPORT 

“TK7ITH many improvements in the 
* * established branches, two branch- 
es at Sagua la Grande and Santa Clara 
continuing in newly constructed build- 
ings, new banks being erected at Guan- 



Under the able management of Presi- 
dent Edmund G. Vaughan and his as- 
sociates the National Bank of Cuba 
has made a conspicuous and solid suc- 
cess, and now ranks among the great 
and strong banking institutions of 
Latin America. 



BOLIVIA'S BANK PROFITS 

'C'lVE of the principal banks in the 
A Republic of Bolivia report the fol- 
lowing profits for the last half of 1911: 

Approximate 
Bolivianos. Dollars. 

Mercantile Bank 44,873.83 17,940 

Argandona Bank 37,083.31 14,830 

Industrial Bank 50,337.05 20,130 

National Bank 63,741.87 25,490 

Nat’l Mortgage Bank.68,329.19 27,331 
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COSTA RICA BANK NOTES IN 
CIRCULATION 

DANK notes in circulation in the Re- 
public of Costa Rica at the close 
of 1911 amounted to 4,097,165 colones, 
as compared with 3,952,465 colones at 
the close of 1910. The circulation of 
the different banks at the close of 1 91 1 



was as follows: 

, Colones. 

Bank of Costa Rica 1,235,585 

Commercial Bank 1,116,310 

Anglo Bank 607,360 

Mercantile Bank 1,14-9,910 



The circulation of bank notes was 
secured by deposits of gold coin to the 
value of 2,683,469 colones. 

The Commercial Bank and the Mer- 
cantile Bank propose to increase their 
capital, and a subscription recently 
opened by the Commercial Bank for 
that purpose was taken up at forty per 
cent, premium. It is reported that the 



Government intends to issue a million 
colones in gold coins of two, five, and 
ten colones each. 

NOTE. — Colon = approximately $0.48 United 
States gold. 

NATIONAL BANK OF SALVADOR 

r | ''HE National Bank of Salvador was 
established in the city of San 
Salvador in 1906. The present author- 
ized capital is 2,000,000 pesos, of which 
1,000,000 pesos is paid up. The re- 
serve fund is now 50,000 pesos, the con- 
tingent fund 10,000 pesos, and that for 
future dividends 6,051 pesos. The 
profits of the National Bank of Salva- 
dor in 1911 were 76,05 1 pesos, and the 
total available assets on December 31, 
191 1, 3,4 86,555 pesos. 

NOTE. — Peso =: approximately $0.40 United 
States gold. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC'S BANK- 
ING ACTIVITIES 

# T'HE Royal Bank of Canada has 
established an agency at San Do- 
mingo. This is the second bank opened 
recently, the first, as mentioned in one 
of our late issues, being the National 
Bank of Santo Domingo, organized by 
an influential group of Dominican cap- 
italists, and closely connected in a busi- 
ness way with large American and 
European interests. 



THSBX1 ABU THHEJ13 DEPARTMBN'TB CD'S' THE 

Ci. Buarii de Fonrnti y Bines Raiees, de Mexico, S. A. 

REAL ESTATE PUBLIC WORKS BANKING 
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NEW POST FOR MR. SHUSTER 



AN evidence of increased interest here 
in Latin-American business affairs 
was furnished by the recent announce- 
ment that W. Morgan Shuster had been 
selected to represent the National City 
Company of New York in South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Shuster's vigorous work and 
somewhat stormy experience as Treas- 
urer-General of Persia will be readily 
recalled. 

He is a native of Washington, and is 
a member of the bar of that city. 

Although but a little over thirty-five, 
Mr. Shuster has had extensive experi- 
ence, as the following brief synopsis 
will show. 

In 1898, he served in the United 
States War Department, and was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary to the 
Evacuation Commission, having charge 
of the arrangements for the evacuation 
of Cuba by the Spanish Government 
and troops. Upon the termination of 
these duties he was appointed to the 
Cuban Customs Service, then under the 
American Government, and served near- 
ly three years in that department, hav- 
ing taken a prominent part in the or- 
ganization of the entire service, having 
been appointed, successively, Chief of 
Statistics, Chief Appraiser and Deputy 
Collector, and finally attaining the 
grade of Special Deputy Collector of 
Customs for Cuba. 

In 1901, he was appointed by Secre- 
tary of War Elihu Root to be Collector 
of Customs for the Philippine Islands, 
and was charged with revising the new 
Philippine tariff laws and with the re- 
organization of the entire Philippine 
customs service. He was also entrusted 
with the enforcement of all immigra- 
tion, navigation and registration laws in 
the Philippine Islands. He served in 
this capacity until September, 1 906, 
when he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt, on the recommendation of 
President Taft (then Secretary of 
War), as Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Philippine Islands and 
a member of the Philippine Commis- 



W. Morgan Shuster 
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sion, which was then the sole legislative 
body in the Islands. In this capacity 
Mr. Shuster had executive control of 
the Bureau of Education, emploving 
nearly eight thousand American and 
Filipino teachers; of the entire prison 
system of the Islands; of the Bureau 
of Supply, which made all purchases 
of official supplies for the Government; 
of the Bureau of Printing; and of the 
Philippine Medical School. He also 
instituted the Philippine University, the 
Government University of the Philip- 
pines. While a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission in 1907, he was made 
chairman of the Code Committee, which 
codified and compiled the American leg- 
islation for the Islands covering a pe- 
riod of nearly ten years. 

During his service in Cuba and as 
Collector of Customs in the Philippines, 



Mr. Shuster had charge of the making 
and revising of a number of different 
tariff laws, and he is considered an ex- 
pert in the framing, execution and in- 
terpretation of customs and other reve- 
nue legislation. 

He is also thoroughly acquainted 
with the problems arising out of the 
organization of the finances of new 
governments, taxation problems, etc. 

In March, 1911, Mr. Shuster was 
appointed to be financial adviser and 
Treasurer-General of the Persian Em- 
pire. His firm stand in behalf of a 
sound reorganization of the finances of 
that country won the high regard of 
the Persian Government and people, 
but unforseeable international political 
complications rendered the successful 
continuation of his work impracticable, 
and he resigned his office. 



BANK ILLUSTRATIONS HELPFUL 



/^NCE in a long time the policy of 
The Bankers Magazine in pub- 
lishing illustrated descriptions of banks 
is criticised. It perhaps does not occur 
to those who make such criticisms that 
these articles are not of interest' merely 
to the banks described and to their 
friends, but that they are often found 
practically helpful to banks that are 
planning new buildings or a rearrange- 
ment of their present quarters. The 
accompanying letter, which is but a 
sample of many received from time to 
time, will show the correctness of this 
view. 

Champaign, Illinois, April 20, 1912. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 

253 Broadway, New York 

Gentlemen: We enclose $5 to pay 
our subscription expiring Nov., 1912. 

We received considerable help from 
your Magazine, and do not see how we 
could get along very well without it. 

About two years ago you published 



a page of photographs of bank fronts. 
We selected a bank front that wfe 
thought would serve our purposes, and 
investigated, and found that it would 
meet our requirements. Since then we 
have put up a new bank building and 
expect to move in about May 1. We 
are very much pleased with this build- 
ing, and believe that it is good enough 
for you to use a picture of the same in 
The Bankers Magazine. Should you 
desire to know further regarding this, 
we will be pleased to send you a picture 
just as soon as we get them out. 

Yours truly, 

V. W. Johnston, 

Vice-Pres. 111. Title A Trust Co. 

It must not be inferred from what 
is said that this Magazine is irritated 
in the least by the criticisms referred 
to or by any others. For it is only by 
such criticisms that The Bankers 
Magazine can be made practically 
helpful to its readers — and that is the 
highest aim of the publishers. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



T HE Industrial Trust Co. of Providence, 
R. I., has recently completed exten- 
sive alterations in its building at 
the corner of Westminster and Exchange 
streets, which give the company facilities 
adequate to its large and growing business. 



can onyx and bronze, carrying out the 
former interior scheme. 

The entire first floor of the building is 
occupied by the Industrial Trust Co., the 
United National Bank and the Rhode Island 
Safe Deposit Co. 




Col. Samuel P. Colt Col. H. Martin Brown 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 




The building of the company, which is 
nine stories in height, has been enlarged by 
the addition of forty feet on Westminster 
street, running the full depth of the 
building. 

The entire front of the building is occu- 
pied by the company, and it now has one of 
the largest floor spaces for banking pur- 
poses in the country. The floors are fin- 
ished in marble, with the counters of Mexi- 



The old party wall on the first floor has 
been entirely removed and marble columns 
substituted. 

The Industrial Trust Company was in- 
corporated under the laws of Rhode Island 
June 9, 1886, and in August, 1887, the 
doors of the institution were opened for 
business. 

Originally the company had banking 
rooms in Custom House street, where for 
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a few months it conducted business, pend- living, but all will be recalled as foremost, 

ing the completion of its permanent quar- progressive and aggressive citizens. They 

ters, which were in preparation in the Na- were: Hiram H. Thomas, James M. Kim- 

tional Exchange Bank Building at the cor- ball, George L. Littlefield, Albert L. Calder, 

ner of Westminster and Exchange streets, Joshua Wilbour, James O. Inman, Heze- 




RE MODELED HUII.DINO OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. f PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



and on December 15, 1887, the business was 
transferred to that location. 

A glance at the personnel of the first 
board of directors attests the care which 
was observed in selecting representative 
men from the industrial and financial ranks 
of the State. They were the solid men of 
that period, men whose names were pillars 
of strength. Few of these are now 



kiah Conant, Samuel P. Colt, James S. 
Parish, Nicholas Van Slyck, Charles R. 
Cutler, Sterns Hutchins, Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., Horace M. Barns, George T. Bliss of 
New York, William Church Osborn of New 
York, and E. C. Knight of Philadelphia. 

Samuel P. Colt was elected president, and 
Joshua M. Addeman treasurer. Colonel 
Colt had well served the State as its attor- 
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OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 



ney-general, and Mr. Addeman had re- 
peatedly been chosen as secretary of state. 
They brought to their respective offices 
in the trust company a knowledge of law 




Waldo M. Place 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
R. I. SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 



and finance which was most useful to the 
new institution. 

From the beginning the company achieved 
success. Careful and progressive manage- 
ment produced great results. Its business 
increased rapidly and in a short time its 



banking rooms were found to be entirely 
inadequate for the volume transacted. 

A new' location was looked for and in 1891 
the company purchased w’hat was then 
known as the Atlantic Building at West- 
minster and Exchange streets. 

The original structure was demolished 
and rebuilt to conform to more modern 
ideas of a banking and office building. To- 
day the building is more than double the 
size of the old one. 

The original capitalization, which had 
been $.>00,000, was increased to $1,000,000, 
that means might be provided for erecting 
the new building. 

In constructing the building particular 
heed w r as paid to securing a fire-proof 
condition and this has obtained w'ith the 
new structure. 

The banking rooms, which are judged to 
be unsurpassed in New England, originally 
covered a space of 115 by 37 feet; to-day 
the space occupied is 119 by 80 feet. These 
are luxuriously equipped. The mural deco- 
rations are in good taste, and throughout 
absolute harmony prevails. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the devices lighting 
the rooms, magnificent clusters of elec- 
troliers and mirrors producing a charming 
effect. 

The Industrial Trust Company was 
thought ten years ago to have taken to it- 
self quarters which would answ'er its re- 
quirements for generations. How quickly 
this was disproved, every patron of the 
institution knows full well. 
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The business of the company grew and it 
rapidly absorbed a number of the leading 
national and savings hanks in different parts 
of the State, establishing branches at Paw- 
tucket, Newport, Woonsocket, Bristol, War- 
ren, Pascoag, Wick ford and Westerly. 

From the original capitalization of $ 500 ,- 
000 there has been an expansion to $ 3 , 000 ,- 
000, with a surplus of $ 3 , 000 , 000 . The pub- 
lished statement of April 18, 1912, gives the 
following excellent showing: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $17,740,247.67 

Real Estate Mortgages 3.807,973.23 

Bonds and Stocks 14.7SS.163.12 

Real Estate 870,750.00 

Call Loans $7.06:2.479.96 

Due from Banks, 

Bankers and Treas- 
urer of U. S 5,837,711.53 

Cash In Vaults 2.072,622.07-14.972,813.56 



$52,179,947.58 

LIABILITIES. 



Capital Stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus 3.000 000.00 

Undivided Profits 780,673.04 

Reserved for Additions and Im- 
provements to Building 35.504.40 

Reserved Interest 252,54 4.03 

Deposits 45.111.226.11 



$52,179,947.58 

The present officers are: Samuel P. Colt, 
chairman of the hoard; H. Martin Brown, 
president; Joshua M. Addeman, vice-presi- 
dent; James M. Scott, vice-president; 
Charles C. Harrington, vice-president; 
Frank C. Nichols, vice-president; Ward E. 
Smith, treasurer; H. Howard Pepper, trust 



officer and asst, treasurer; Henry B. Cong- 
don, secretary; E. Eugene Chesboro, asst, 
secretary; Elmer F. Sea bury, auditor. 

Directors: Samuel P. Colt (chairman), 
Joshua M. Addeman, James M. Scott, H. 
Martin Brown, Charles C. Harrington, 
I.ouis H. Comstock, Herbert N. Fenner, J. 
Milton Payne, Eben X. Littlefield, Angus 
McLeod, Ezra Dixon, Lyman B. Goff, 
Samuel M. Nicholson, James R. MacColl, 
John W. Ellis, Harold J. Gross, Samuel 
M. Conant, James E. Sullivan, R. Living- 
ston Beeckman, Walter S. Ballou, Albert 
H. Sayles, Seeber Edwards, Henry W. 
Harvey, Janies M. Pendleton, Thos. P. 
Peckham, Everett I. Rogers, Frank C. 
Nichols. 

The Rhode Island Safe Deposit Company 
has made substantial additions to its rooms, 
entered from Exchanse street, and the 
rooms of the Industrial Trust Co. 

One of the features of the additions to 
the Rhode Island Safe Deposit Company’s 
quarters is an immense safety deposit vault. 
The contract for its construction w T as let 
to the Remington & Sherman Company of 
New York. The vault, equipped wdth the 
most modern appliances, alone cost $100.- 
000. This vault is 22x25 feet, and is built 
on the first floor so that it may be seen 
from all four sides. There are two doors 
which will lead directly through the vault, 
and by them box holders can pass into the 
coupon rooms, which are situated near 
Exchange place. 

The vault walls are of 20-ineh concrete, 
lined with a grill cage, which is further re- 
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inforeed with a four-inch solid steel drill 
and explosive-proof backing. The vault is 
one of the strongest and most modern in 
the country. Tw’o of the doors weigh twenty- 
three tons each. The manner of its construc- 
tion was decided on only after a committee 



from the company had investigated some 
of the biggest vaults in use. 

The safe deposit company, in addition to 
the big vault on the first floor, has one of 
similar dimensions in the basement, which 
will be used for silver storage. 



GUARANTY STATE BANK AND TRUST CO., 
DALLAS, TEXAS 



EX AS banks are developing at a rate 
that indicates prosperity throughout 
the State and excellent management 
on the part of the banks. One of these 
growing institutions is the Guaranty State 
Bank and Trust Company of Dallas, 
which has paid dividends of $42,000 in less 
than two and one-half years, and reports 
the increase in profits and deposits shown 
herewith : 











Surplus 










Capital. 


and 


Deposits. 










Profits 




Oct. 


4, 


1909. . . 


. . .$400,000 


$4,434 


$S09,S56 


April 


4, 


1910... 


. .. 400,000 


14.617 


1,567,548 


Oct. 


4, 


1910... 


. .. 400,000 


17,433 


1,S69,07S 


April 


4, 


1911... 


. .. 400,000 


41,621 


2.134.710 


Oct. 


4, 


1911... 


. .. 400,000 


51,070 


2,150,430 


April 


4, 


1912. .. 


... 400,000 


63,947 


2,257,254 


April 18, 


1912... 


. .. 400,000 


44,589 


2,326,342 



To keep pace with the general expansion 
of business in its territory, the capital of 



the bank has just been raised from $400,000 
to $600,000 by the sale of 2,000 shares at 
$120 per share, producing a surplus of 
$40,000, which, added to the present surplus, 
brings that item up to over $100,000. The 
stock was offered to the present stockhold- 
ers in proportion to their holdings, and 
was eagerly taken up, having been largely 
over-subscribed. The bank pays eight per 
cent, dividends, two per cent, quarterly. As 
a bank’s progress depends chiefly upon its 
managing officers, it will be interesting to 
learn something of the men entrusted with 
the control of the Guaranty State Bank 
and Trust Company. 

The president, D. E. Waggoner, has been 
in the banking business since 1890, starting 
as assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, Ladonia, Texas. In 1900 he resigned 
this office to accept a similar place with 
the National Bank of Cleburne, Texas, 
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which position he held four years, resigning 
to assist in the organization of the Gaston 
National Bank of Dallas, of which bank 
he was vice-president until its consolidation 
with the Commonwealth National Bank of 
Dallas, in April, 1909. In September, 1909, 
he organized the Guaranty Stale Bank and 
Trust Co., of Dallas, with a capital of 
$400,000, which at that time was the largest 



years ago, being first in the electric lighting 
business at Cleburne, Texas. He has been 
for several years, and is now, general man- 
ager of the Texas Traction Co., and is 
also connected with other large gas and 
electric companies over the State. 

Active Vice-President S. J. McFarland 
has been in the banking business since 1895. 
He began as bookkeeper with the First Na- 




D. E. Waggoner 

PRESIDENT, GUARANTY STATE BANK AND TRUST CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 



capital of any State bank in Texas. He was 
elected president of the bank at its or- 
ganization, which place he still holds, being 
very active in the management of its 
affairs. 

Vice-President M. H. Wolfe is of the firm 
of M. H. Wolfe & Co., one of the largest 
exporters of cotton doing business in Texas. 
Mr. Wolfe is a native Texan and has been 
in the cotton and banking business prac- 
tically all his life. 

Vice-President R. B. Stichter is a native 
Missourian, coming to Texas about ten 



tional Bank of Ladonia, Texas, then be- 
came assistant cashier and later cashier. 
In 1900 he accepted a position as cashier of 
the First National Bank, Greenville, Texas, 
and after two years sold his interest to 
accept the vice-presidency of the Ladonia 
National Bank, which office he held for 
five years, resigning to assist in the organ- 
ization of the Guaranty State Bank and 
Trust Company of Dallas, of which he has 
been active vice-president since its organiza- 
tion. He is also president of several State 
banks located in different towns in Texas. 
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S. J. McFarland 



VICE-PRESIDENT, GUARANTY STATE BANK AND VICE-PRESIDENT, GUARANTY STATE BANK AND 
TRUST CO., DALLAS, TEXAS TRUST CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 



R. B. Sticiiter 



Edwin Hobby 



VICE-PRESIDENT, GUARANTY STATE BANK AND CASHIER, GUARANTY STATE BANK AND TRUST 
TRUST CO., DALLAS, TEXAS CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PRESIDENT AND CASHIERS' OFFICES, GUARANTY STATE BANK AND TRUST CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 



The cashier, Edwin Hobby, began his 
banking career with the Houston National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, in March, 1900. 
becoming connected with the Gaston Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, shortly after its organ- 
ization. From the fall of 1905 to March, 
1906, he was with the First National Bank, 
Bowie, Texas, going from there to the 
Stockyards National Bank, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Early in 1907 he was appointed 
Chief State Bank Examiner, which office 
he resigned in September, 1909, to assist 
in the organization of the Guaranty State 
Bank and Trust Company, of which insti- 
tution he was elected cashier. During his 
incumbency as Bank Examiner he formed 



a wide acquaintance among the bankers of 
the State, and as the new State bank law 
had been enacted only a short time, Mr. 
Hobby supervised the organization of a 
large majority of the State banks of Texas. 

From this brief review of the banking 
connections of the officers of the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Company, it will be 
seen that they are men of wide and highly 
successful banking experience, w'hich ex- 
plains the success with which the new bank 
is meeting. The officers are supported by a 
board of directors composed of some of 
the most conservatively-progressive business 
men of Dallas, thus affording a sure and 
safe basis of future growth and prosperity. 
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— Messrs. Hoggson Bros., the well- 
known New York bank architects, have 
undertaken the remodelling of the 
building of the Second National Bank 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

— Direct wire to New York used to 
mean a special telegraph wire, but now 
it may mean a telephone line. The Old 
Cojony Trust Company of Boston has 
installed direct telephone connection 
with New York, and is being com- 
mended for its enterprise as the first 
financial institution to put in this 
service. 

— According to returns compiled by 
the New York “Journal of Commerce,” 
the total dividend and interest disburse- 
ments by railroad, industrial and trac- 
tion corporations in May amount to 
$98,096,992, against $90,601,875 in 
May a year ago, an increase of $7,495,- 
117. The April figures were $150,486,- 
600 . 

— As a part of the programme of 
probing into the business of the banks, 
here is a list of questions asked of the 
banks by the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee: 

A. A statement of stocks, bonds and 
other securities owned. 

B. Securities purchased from officers, 
etc. 

C. Loans to financial institutions and to 
individuals secured in whole or in part by 
stocks of financial institutions. 

D. Syndicate or underwriting operations. 

E. Due to and from hanks. 

F. Miscellaneous resources and liabili- 
ties. 

G. Officers, directors and stockholders — 
their stockholdings and loans. 

H. Calls for: 

I. Joint occupancy, if another banking 
institution occupies the same office. 

a. Title of joint occupant. 

b. Is it controlled by or does it control 
this bank? 

c. State manner and extent of control. 

d. Has it practically the same officers 
and clerks? 

2. Affiliated financial institutions: 

a. What institutions are affiliated with 
this bank? 

826 



b. Is stock of affiliated institutions 
owned by stockholders of this bank? 

1. If as a corporation, to what extent? 

2. If as individuals, to what extent? 

c. Does transfer of one stock convey 
ownership of the other? 

d. Is stock held in trust for benefit of 
stockholders of this bank? 

3. How' many banks have been merged 
in your present organization, either directly 
or indirectly, by the dissolution of other 
banks and the purchase of their business 
and assets? 

Give the names of these absorbed banks, 
their capital stocks and the dates they were 
taken over. 

Some of these questions seem to ex- 
ceed the scope of the inquisitorial pow- 
ers to be exercised over national banks 
as prescribed in the National Bank Act. 
The State banks, not being created by 
the Federal Government, would apnear 
to be exempt from an investigation of 
this kind. 



— Jobs for a number of American 
financial experts will probably be open 
in China when the new fiscal reforms 
go into effect. The President of China 
has recommended the employment of 
foreign financial experts to aid in car- 
rying on this work. 

It is notable that Americans called 
into foreign financial service have gen- 
erally “made good.” Their abilities 
have been given free scope. Here at 
home, where Congress, for one reason 
or another, hampers their work, the re- 
sults have been less satisfactory. 



— The Solicitor of the Treasury’ De- 
partment has made a ruling that Philip- 
pine and the Isthmian Canal deposits 
of the Government with banks are not 
public deposits, and therefore the banks 
receiving these deposits must hold the 
required reserves against them. 



— The long-fought battle for the 
adoption of modern methods in trans- 
ferring consols and other British Gov- 
ernment securities has finally been w f on. 
The Bank of England has issued a 
memorandum providing that hereafter 
Government securities shall become 
transferable by deed. 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 



ADDRESSING the conference on 
commercial education, recently held 
by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, James G. Cannon, president of 
the Fourth National Bank of New 
York, said, in part: — 

A large part of our educational training 
is away from the business which our young 
men are to undertake. We should reverse 
our attitude and train them into the busi- 
ness of the day. It does no good to rail at 
the commercial tendencies of the age — they 
are here, and it is time our educational in- 
stitutions adapted themselves to these com- 
mercial tendencies and train our young men 
who are going out in life to enter it with a 
better equipment, a larger outlook on the 
business world and a knowledge of what is 
good and bad in these tendencies. 

We may bewail the fact that the good old 
days are gone, and well they may be. The 
good new days are here, days which are 
well worth the living — days when men can 
achieve success in the commercial world far 



beyond the expectations of our forefathers. 

Many of our successful men of to-day 
have only had commercial training that 
comes through business itself, but we want 
to give those who come after us that equip- 
ment which will best enable them to enter 
this great field unhampered. Some one has 
well said “our commercial safety lies in 
rightly interpreting the past and planning 
for the future.” Victories are not * to be 
by force of arms, but by world-wide 
commercial development. If we are going 
to win and hold our place in this new war- 
fare, we must equip our men with all that 
goes with sound commercial education, 
learned professors and literary pursuits 
have monopolized our educational institu- 
tions* to a great degree in the past, and the 
time has arrived, it seems to me, when this 
should be changed and a far greater share 
of our educational facilities should be given 
to education for commerce, and all efforts 
to furnish a training to young men which 
will aid them in trade and commerce should 
be welcomed by the practical business man. 



BANKERS* TRAIN TO BUFFALO 



A HANDSOME announcement has been 
made by the New York Central Lines, 
outlining a special train dc luxe which 
they will operate from New York to Buf- 
falo and return, covering the entire State 
of New York, for the convenience of the 
members of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, their families and friends who 
contemplate attending the convention, which 
will be held at Buffalo June 13 and 14. 

The New York Central has already won 
the favor of the bankers by the character 
of the trains and the service furnished at 
the various conventions of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association and of the Amer- 



ican Bankers’ Association. The fine road- 
bed, courtesy of employees, excellent dining- 
car service and splendid equipment through- 
out combine to make this line a bankers* 
favorite. 

The special train to the Buffalo conven- 
tion will be one of the finest ever operated 
for the bankers, and will no doubt be 
heavily patronized, both on account of the 
superiority of the service and the fact that 
the New York Central is justly looked on 
by the banking fraternity as one of the 
State’s great business concerns and a strong 
factor in its advancement and prosperity. 



COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS, 1912 



American Bankers’ Association, Detroit, 
Mich., week of September 9. 

American Institute of Banking, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Aug. 21-22-23. 

Arizona, Tucson, Oct. 18-19. 

Idaho, Coeur d’Alene, June 17, 18, 19. 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids, June 5-6. 

Maryland, Blue Mountain House, June 
50-22. 

Michigan, Kalamazoo, June 11-13. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, June 11-15. 

New York, Buffalo, June 13-14. 

North Carolina, Morehcad City, June 
26-27-28. 



North Dakota, Jamestown, June. 

Ohio, Sandusky, July 2-3. 

Pennsylvania, Bedford Springs, June 
18-19. 

South Carolina, Charleston, June 21-22. 
South Dakota, Belle Fourche, June 26-27. 
Virginia, Old Point Comfort, June 20-21- 

22 . 

Washington, Olympia and Tacoma, June 
27-28-29. 

West Virginia, White Sulphur Springs, 
July 11-12. 

. Wisconsin, Milwaukee, July 24-25. 
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Capital . . . $200,000 
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EASTERN STATES 

NEW YORK CITY 

—By the recent merger of the Gallatin 
National Bank of New York with the Han- 
over National Bank two of the city’s old 
and strong financial institutions become 
one. 

The Gallatin National Bank began busi- 
ness as a State bank in 1831, becoming a 
national bank in 1865. The first president 
was Albert Gallatin, a former Secretary of 
the Treasury and one of the most distin- 
guished names in American financial his- 
tory. He continued as president until 1839, 
when he was succeeded by his son, James 
Gallatin, and on the death of the latter, in 
1868, Frederick D. Tappen became presi- 
dent, and held the office until his death in 
1902. Mr. Tappen began his service with 
the bank in 1850, holding various places for 
fifty-two years. For forty-six years he was 
an officer. He was for a long time promi- 



nently connected with the New York Clear- 
ing-House Association, either as president 
or as chairman of an important committee, 
and in these capacities he rendered services 
to the banks of the city — indeed to those 
of the whale country — that have given him 
a permanent rank among the very great 
bankers in the city’s history. 

The Gallatin National has always stood 
for the soundest hanking traditions and 
practices, and its “good will” alone there- 




THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 



fore represents a most valuable asset. It 
also had $1,000,000 capital and $2,000,000 
surplus, and a record of having continu- 
ously paid dividends since 1832. 

The Hanover Bank, organized in 1851 
with $500,000 capital, became the Hanover 
National Bank in 1865, and the capital has 
been several times increased to its present 
figure, $3,000,000, and surplus gradually en- 
larged to a total of over $13,000,000, the 
deposits also growing to about $100,000,000. 

When the bank entered its new build- 
ing in January, 1903, a conservatively-pro- 
gressive policy was inaugurated which re- 
sulted in placing the Hanover National 
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among the largest banks of the United 
States. 

James T. Woodward headed the adminis- 
tration of the bank which came into con- 
trol in 1877, and under his leadership the 
bank rose to its present commanding posi- 
tion. 

In April, 1910, James T. Woodward died, 
after serving the bank as president for 
thirty-three years, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, William Woodward, who had 
been a vice-president for the previous six 
years; James M. Donald, the senior vice- 
resident, who had been connected with the 
ank for thirty years, was made chairman 
of the board; E. Hayward Ferry, second 
vice-president (formerly vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank, Boston), be- 
came first vice-president, and Henry R. 
Carse was elected second vice-president ; 
Elmer E. Whittaker, the present cashier, 
was appointed to that office in May, 1904, 
after serving the bank in all departments 
since boyhood. The assistant cashiers are 
W. I. Lighthipe, Alexander D. Cambell, 
Chas. H. Hampton, Wm. Donald and J. 
Niemann. 

Samuel Woolverton, former president of 
the Gallatin National, becomes a vice-pres- 
ident of the Hanover National, and Ernest 
Iselin and W. Emlen Roosevelt are trans- 
ferred from the directorate of the Gallatin 
to the Hanover board. 

Owing to its strong management the 
Hanover National Bank has always main- 
tained a position of great stability, and by 
keeping a large cash reserve has never had 
to refuse its customers legitimate accom- 
modations. 

The bank has developed a large line of 
out-of-town business, both with banks and 
bankers and with corporations and business 
firms, in all parts of the country. Its ade- 
quate capital equipment, strength and 
knowledge of the requirements of those 
who deal with the Hanover National Bank 



have made this one of the foremost banks 
of the United States, and the prestige 
which the bank has long maintained will be 
enhanced by the absorption of the Gallatin 
National. 



— On account of the rapid growth of the 
business of the National Nassau Bank of 
New York it has been found desirable to 
increase the capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 and at the same time to raise the 
par of the stock from $50 to $100. The 
sale of the new stock will also increase the 
surplus by a quarter of a million. 

Not only has the growth of business de- 
manded an enlargement of the capital, but 
the floor space of the bank has been greatly 
increased bv taking rooms connecting with 
the present quarters. 

The growth of the National Nassau Bank 
under the wisely-energetic management of 
President Edward Earl has been one of the 
notable features of recent New York bank- 
ing history. 



— Hundreds of trust company officers, 
from thirty-six States, were present at the 
second annual dinner of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of May 9, F. H. Fries, president of the 
Section, presiding. Those present at the 
speakers’ table included many persons 
prominent in the banking and political ac- 
tivities of the country, and the attendance 
in general represented the leading trust 
companies and banks of all sections. 

Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, mayor of New 
York, made the address of welcome, and in 
the course of his speech took occasion to 
refer to the futility of laws against usury. 
He declared that such laws, purporting to 
be for the protection of borrowers, really 
operated to increase the rates that borrow- 
ers must pay. 
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Governor Baldwin of Connecticut made 
a strong plea tor local control of trust 
companies. 

Hon. Chnuncey M. Depew, former Sena- 
tor from New York, in his speech referred 
to the prevailing political and industrial 
unrest, which was to he cured, he thought, 
by educational work along right lines. He 
commended especially the movement in the 
American Bankers' Association for better 
agricultural training. Work of this char- 
acter showed that bankers had an interest 
in the people beyond the mere receiving of 
deposits and the lending of money. 

The officials of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion and the committee of arrangements 
are to be congratulated on the success at- 
tending the second annual banquet. These 
gatherings already rank among the most 
notable, instructive and enjoyable convoca- 
tions of bankers held during the year, and 
are worthy of the great usefulness of the 
trust companies of the United States. 



— Sixty years ago the Market and Fulton 
National Brink commenced business — as a 
State institution, of course. 

While the bank has age to its credit, it 




MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
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has kept up with the times, not only af- 
fording excellent service to its local deal- 
ers but building up a large one of out-of- 
town bank and trust company accounts. 

The capital and surplus of this bank are 
now almost $3,000,000 and the deposits 
over $11,500,000. 

Alexander Gilbert, president of the Mar- 
ket and Fulton National Bank, was for- 
merly president of the New York Clearings 
House Association, and ranks among the 
best-known bankers of the United States. 



— The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Com- 
pany has been authorized to do business 
here with $200,000 capital. Branch offices 
will be located as follows: Amsterdam 

avenue and 143d street. Borough of Man- 
hattan; Nos. 520-522 Willis avenue, 
Borough of Bronx; No. 7 East 42d street, 
Borough of Manhattan; 72d street and Co- 
lumbus avenue. Borough of Manhattan; 
7th avenue and 33d street, Borough of 
Manhattan; Broadway and 113th street. 
Borough of Manhattan; Manhattan and 
Greenpoint avenues, Borough of Brooklyn ; 
Broadway and Myrtle avenue. Borough of 
Brooklyn; 116 Main street. Flushing, 
Borough of Queens; Bridge Plaza and 
Academy street. Long Island City, Borough 
of Queens; New Brighton, Borough of 
Richmond. 



— The Chelsea Exchange Bank has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $400,- 
000 . 



— Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn closed its 
“Central Branch” at the same time opening 
another at 5024 Third avenue, Brooklyn. 



— Prospect Park Bank of Brooklyn has 
changed its name to the Flatbush Bank. 



al Bank, has had a thorough banking train- 
ing, being previously connected with the 
Hanover National Bank, the Trust Com- 
pany of America, and its predecessor, the 
North American Trust Co. 



— The Fulton Trust Company, which has 
been at 30 Nassau street since its incorpo- 
ration in 1890, now occupies new quarters 
in the Singer Building. 



— Since December, 1908, the National 
Surety Company has increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $2,000,000, and its 
surplus during the same period has in- 
creased to the extent of over $600,000. 



— The National City Bank, established 
June 16, 1812, as a State institution, and 
entering the national banking system in 
1865, is making preparations to commem- 
orate its centennial. 



— The Mercantile National Bank, one of 
the old banks of the city, has been ab- 
sorbed by the Irving National Exchange 
Bank and has removed to the latter’s pres- 
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— Frank L. Hilton, recently appointed 
assistant cashier of the Merchants Nation- 
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ent location at West Broadway and Cham- — A certificate of authorization has been 
bers street. When the Woolworth Building issued for the forming of the Transatlantic 

is finished that will be the home of the Trust Company, to conduct business with a 
merged banks. As soon as the details of capital of $700,000. 

the merger are carried out the name 

borne by the consolidated Institutions will 

be, Irving-Mercantile National Bank. — W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has been elected 

This absorption and the one previously a member of the board of directors of the . 

Guaranty Trust Co. 




WOOLWORTH BUILDING, BROADWAY, BARCLAY 
STREET AND PARK PLACE, WHICH WILL BE 
THE NEW HOME OF THE IRVING-MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK 

announced (that of the Broadway Trust 
Company, which later also took over the 
Flatbush Trust Company) render the 
Irving National Exchange of greatly en- 
larged importance in the financial world — 
an importance that will still further be en- 
larged when the bank moves into its new 
quarters in the world’s tallest building. 



— Edwin C. Rice has been elected vice- 
president of the Importers and Traders 
National Bank, succeeding the late Henry 
C. Hulbert. 



— John A. Philbrick has been elected a 
director of the Fidelity Trust Company. 



— Consent has been given by the Bank- 
ing Department to reduce the number of 
directors connected with the Brooklyn City 
Safe Deposit Company from eleven to 
seven. 



— The average price received at the re- 
cent sale of the $65, 000,000 New York city 
corporate city stock w’as 100.747. The com- 
pleted itemization, however, does not raise 
the income basis from 4.21. The lowest 
price at which an award was made was to 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, w’ho, together with 
A. B. Leach & Co., got $2,548,730 of the 
bonds at 100.579. The highest price paid 
was 102.75, Warren A. Bedell getting 
$1,000 of the issue at that figure. He re- 
ceived an aw’ard of $4,000 more at 102.50. 

The smallest award went to William D. 
Brown, who gets $20 of the issue at 102. 
The largest award is to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
who got $6,500,000 at 100.602, and $5,000,- 
000 at 100.702. The entire issue was por- 
tioned among 265 bidders out of a total of 
372. The total amount of all bids reached 
$265,985,870. 
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—One hundred and fifty leading finan- 
ciers and banking officials of this city were 
recently guests of Charles M. Schwab at 
the Bethlehem Steel Company’s plant at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Among the houses represented were 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Hallgarten & Co. and 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. 



— Official announcement has just been 
made of the merger of the Knickerbocker 
and Columbia Trust Companies of New 
York. The merger will result in the forma- 
tion of a strong and independent trust com- 
pany, with a capital of $-2,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $7,000,000. 

The name of the company will be the Co- 
lumbia-Knickerbocker Trust Company and 
the board of directors will be made up of 
members chosen from the present boards of 
the two companies. The merged company 
is to be a member of the New York Clear- 
ing House and the management of the new 
company will be in tne hands of the 
strongest elements from both the old com- 
panies. 

Willard V. King of the Columbia will be 
president, and Chas. H. Keep of the Knick- 
erbocker will be chairman of the board. 
The executive committee is to be: A. Barton 
Hepburn, chairman; Union N. Bethell, 
Frederick G. Bourne, Franklin Q. Brown, 
Edward H. Clark, Frederick H. Eaton, 
Henry Goldman, J. Horace Harding, Fred- 
erick Strauss and William A. Tucker. 

The other principal officers of the com- 
pany will be: Vice-presidents, B. L. Allen 
and Howard Bayne; secretary, Langley W. 
Wiggin; treasurer, Harris A. Dunn, to- 
gether with such other officers as may be ap- 
pointed by the board. This will include 
practically the entire official force of both 
companies. The new company will occupy 
the offices of the Knickerbocker at 60 Broad- 
way, and Fifth avenue and 34th street, with 
branches at 100 West 125th street and 148th 
street and Third avenue. 



The deposits of the Knickerbocker on the 
date of the last report were approximately 
$38,000,000 and those of the Columbia over 
$20,000,000, so that the new company will 
rank among the strongest companies in the 
city. 



PHILADELPHIA 

— Returns of the thirty-two Philadelphia 
national banks show net profits of $4,333,- 
934 from March 7, 1911, to April 18, 1912. 



— Philadelphia banks are notifying de- 
positors that they, not the banks, are re- 
sponsible for the collection and crediting 
of checks that may be dishonored, in ac- 
cordance with a new clearing-house rule. 



• 

— Philadelphia has the distinction of be- 
ing the first city in the United States to 
start a bank. In 1780, the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, now the Bank of North America, 
was organized for the purpose of supply- 
ing Washington’s army, which was at that 
time sadly in need. 



— It is reported that New York banking 
interests are combining in an effort to 
amalgamate some of the smaller trust com- 
panies of this city. 



— The Girard National Bank has added 
$500,000 to its surplus, making that fund 
$1,500,000. 



— At a recent meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, the following officers were elected: 
President — William A. Mickert, Eighth 
National Bank. 
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Vice-president — C. W. Fenninger, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company. 

Secretary — Harry Kollock, Franklin Na- 
tional Bank. 

Treasurer — Walter T. Pratt, Security 
Trust, Camden. 

Assistant secretary — Walter S. Mertz, 
Girard Trust Company. 

Assistant treasurer — D. J. Meyers. 
Girard National Bank. 



— Through the action taken by directors 
of Philadelphia banks last month it was 
shown that large profits accrued from the 
last six months, and also during the entire 
past year's business. From the income the 
banks were able to add $1,2:25,000 to sur- 
plus, the Girard National alone carrying 
$500,000 to that fund. 



— A fund of $100,000 for the benefit of 
the widows and children of deceased em- 
ployees of the Fidelity Trust Company, and 
for employees obliged to resign because of 
iimess, has been created by Rudolph Ellis, 
president of the company. The money 
which will be vested in a board of trustees, 
is a personal gift of Mr. Ellis. 

S3 1 



PITTSBURGH 

— In response to the recent call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, twenty-eight 
national banks of Pittsburgh report total 
deposits of $218,240,894. 



— The Merchants Bank, Pittsburgh's 
newest financial institution, opened for 
business the past month at the corner of 
Liberty and Sixth avenues, w-ith these offi- 
cers: President, A. Hillis Boyd; vice-pres- 

idents, George E. Dietz, Truman S. Mor- 
gan and William L. Stewart; cashier, J. S. 
M. Phillips. 



— In response to the current call for 
statements, the Pittsburgh Bank for Sav- 
ings reports an increase of $298,000 in its 
savings deposits as compared with the last 
previous statement, called in November. 



— The Union Trust Company as of May 
3 reports total deposits of $46,948,875 and 
total assets of $78,198,283, the largest for 
any financial institution in Pittsburgh. Be- 
tween November 6, 1911, and May 3, 1912, 
the company increased its deposits from 
$36,440,630 to $46,948,875, or $10,504,245. 
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— At the annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers Bank, held the past month, the 
old board of directors was re-elected as 
follows: Edward Hogan, Augustus H. 

Helsey, Philip M. Pfeil, William E. Sankev, 
George Biehl, Daniel P. Berg and Thomas 
P. Stevenson. 



well-known New York firm of Mowbray & 
Uffinger, Otto Bother supervising the erec- 
tion, while the vault work was built by the 
York Safe & Lock Company. Tne cost of 



— The Exchange National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh sent out a folder recently, ad- 
vancing ten reasons why it has almost 
trebled its deposits during the last three 
years. Among the reasons mentioned are 
its age, strong capitalization, its willing- 
ness. to serve and its facilities for service 
and the unquestioned integrity and high 
standing of its officers and directors. The 
statement of April 18, 1912, shows capital 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, JOHNSTOWN, 
PA. 



the building alone is said to be about 
$75,000. 

The bank commenced business in 1901. 
At present it has a capital stock of $200,- 
000, a surplus of $100,000, and deposits of 
about $2,000,000. Its total resources are 
over $2,500,000. At the head of this in- 



EXCIIANGE NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH 



$1,200,000, surplus and profits $823,902, de- 
posits $1,816,925 and total resources $7,- 
600,443. 



—A serviceable type of modern bank 
architecture is illustrated by the building 
of the United States National Bank, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Practically every space-saving device 
known to the bank architect has been ap- 
plied in the interior arrangement, and the 
exterior of the building, with its Milford 
granite, carved-out strictly Grecian style, 
gives a finished appearance of refined 
beauty. The vault, built of heavy fireproof 
brick, interlined with chrome steel plates 
running crosswise, has two entrances, pro- 
tected by double doors of over twelve 
inches thickness, and weighing above six- 
teen tons, with the entire weight of the 
vault estimated at more than thirty tons. 

The architects for the building w r ere the 




INTERIOR VIEW", UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 



stitution are some of the best business men 
of Johnstown, and to their support is due 
much of the success that has marked the 
bank’s growth. 
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— Nineteen stories above Main street, at 
the corner of Seneca, will rise the new and 
stately home of the Marine National Bank 
of Buffalo. Architecturally beautiful and 
absolutely fireproof, not enough wood in its 
construction to make a match, the new 
building will provide not only ideal bank- 
ing space, but as well modern offices for 
established concerns. 

The mammoth banking room will occupy 



elected the following officers: President, 

W. M. Van Deusen, Newark; vice-presi- 
dent, Bloomfield H. Minch, Bridgeton; 
treasurer, De Witt Van Buskirk, Newark; 
secretary, William J. Field, Jersey City; 
members of the executive committee — El- 
wood S. Bartlett, Atlantic City; E. L. 
Howe, Princeton; E. S. Carr, Newark; Ed- 
ward S. Pierson, Jersey City; delegate to 
the convention of the American Bankers’ 




MARINE NATIONAL BAN K, BUFFALO, X. Y. AS IT WILL LOOK FROM 
LOWER MAIN STREET 



a space of 75 feet wide, 170 feet long and 50 
feet high. Every advantage banking spe- 
cialists have worked out will be made a 
feature in its construction. Everything 
which tends to convenience and safety will 
be included in the equipment, regardless of 
cost. The vaults will be in proportion to 
the bank in matter of size and advanced 
construction, and are to be built by the 
Carnegie Steel* Company. It is expected 
the new structure will be ready for occu- 
pancy April 1, 1913. 



— The New Jersey Bankers* Association, 
in convention recently at Atlantic City, 



Association and vice-president of that 
body, Harry Conard. 



— W. W. Norton has been elected presi- 
dent of the Great Barrington (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank, succeeding W. C. Hinman, who, 
after eight years of service, has resigned 
on account of poor health. 



— The Baltimore banking house of Mid- 
dendorf, Williams & Co. have bought the 
Atlantic and Western Railroad, considered 
by many to uold an important strategic 
position in the South Atlantic territory. 
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JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 

J. 8. BEMIS, 

Treasurer Bern is Bro. Bag Co. 
G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHA8. CLARK, 

CHAS. A. COX. 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

S. 8. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
Francis, Bros. A Co. 

O. L. GARRISON, 

Pres. Big Muddy Coal A Iron Co. 



DIRECTORS 

ELIAS 8. GATCH, 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

C. F. GAUSS, 

Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 

CECIL D. GREGG, 
President Evens-Howard Fire 
Brick Co. 

PreaC. D. Gregg Tea A Coffee Co. 
S. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 

W. H. LEE, 
President. 

B. MCKEEN, 

Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 



C. W. MANSUR, 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

O. H. PECKHAM, 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

C. R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’l Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shaplelgh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheiiuer-S warts 
Shoe Co. 

C. W. WHITBLAW, 

Pres. Polar Wave Ice A Fuel Co. 



connecting as it does the main line of the 
Norfolk and Southern with the main line 
of the Seaboard Air Line, as well as the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Norfolk and 
Southern. 



— Forty-three years ago Henry F. Lam- 
bert deposited in the Lowell (Mass.) Five 
Cents Savings Bank a nickel. In the many 
years that have elapsed since that time he 
had forgotten all about it until a friend 
asKed him if he had seen his name adver- 
tised among the unclaimed list of deposit- 
ors. He went to the bank and after prov- 
ing his identity received the nickel wmch 
had been carefully preserved these many 
years. It was explained to him how much 
the account would have amounted to had 
it been of a size to draw interest, namely, 
$1.00, and with a resolve to increase his 
worldly goods with the original five cents 
as a basis, he again deposited the five cents 
and received a new book. 



— A decision of considerable importance 
in the banking world has been given to 
Banking Commissioner William H. Smith 
by W. N. Trinkle, Deputy Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Harrisburgh, Pa., in which he' holds 
that certificates of full paid stock of a 



banking corporation, forming part of an 
authorized increuse of the capital stock of 
such corporation, may be lawfully issued 
when a portion only of the total amount 
of the increase has been paid in one year 
in advance from the certification of author- 
ity to make the increase. Mr. Trinkle de- 
clares that such matters are now covered 
by the comprehensive act of 1901 relative 
to increases and that the act of 1876, which 
apparently was inconsistent in this regard, 
does not interfere. 



— Walter B. Kramer, of the Lacka- 
wanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
Scranton, Pa., was elected president of the 
Scranton Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking at the annual meeting, 
held recently. Mr. Kramer has idled every 
post in the chapter and has been one of its 
hardest working and most influential 
members. He is a graduate in the course 
of commercial and bankruntcv law, and 
banking and finance as provided by the na- 
tional institute, and it is his aim to make 
the next twelve months the most successful 
in the history of the chapter. 



— William R. Hurst, recently elected 
cashier of the First National Bank, Beaver, 
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Pa., is twenty-eight years old and perhaps 
one of the youngest men in the United 
States to hold such a responsible position 
with a bank the size of the one named. He 
entered the bank in 1903 as a messenger 
boy, and his ability for the work advanced 
him rapidly through the departments nec- 
essary to gain and hold his present place. 



—At the forty-first annual meeting of 
the Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of Providence, R. I., the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President— H. Howard Pepper, Industrial 
Trust Co.; vice-president — Edward A. Ha- 
vens, Mechanics National Bank; secretary — 
Earl D. Armstrong, R. I. Hospital Trust 
Co.; treasurer — Charles P. Brown, Black- 
stone Canal National Bank; directors for 
three years — Clinton F. Stevens, Union 
Trust Co., and William C. Angell, West- 
minster Bank; social committee— -Charles L. 
Eddy, Merchants National Bank; Benja- 
min Peckham, Providence Institution for 
Savings; Matthias W. Baker, R. I. Hos- 
pital Trust Co.; Frank L. Sawyer, United 
National Bank; George E. Nicholas, Paw- 
tucket Institution for Savings; George G. 
Wood, National Exchange Bank and H. 
Clinton Owen, United National Bank. 



— At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
Robert H. Bean of the National Union 
Bank, was elected president, Carl M. 
Spencer of the Home Savings Bank and 
Perceval Sayward of the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., vice-presidents, and 
Albert J. Carter of the American Trust 
Co., treasurer. 

The other officers elected were: 

Board of Governors (for three years): 
Harry W. Bond, First National Bank; 
Charles T. Conway, Old Colony Trust 
Co.; Lloyd A. Frost, Shawmut Commer- 
cial Paper Co.; A. Edward Garland, In- 
ternational Trust Co.; Herbert E. Stone, 
838 



Second National Bank; (for two years), 
Lyman V. Banker, Mass. Hospital Life 
Ins. Co.; Edmund S. Brigham, Boston 
Clearing House; George B. Fox, National 
Shawmut Bank; Roger F. Nichols, Com- 
monwealth Trust Co.; Arthur O. Yeames, 
Suffolk Savings Bank; (for one year), 




Robert H. Beak 

NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT, BOSTON CHAPTER 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 



George E. Hodge, State Street Trust Co.; 
Edward F. Parker, Jr., Beacon Trust Co.; 
John E. Prouty, Boylston National Bank; 
Robert B. Raymond, Eliot National Bank; 
Charles W. Stevens, Old Colony Trust. 

Mr. Bean, the new president, was born 
in Boston in 1877. He received a high 
school education and after a short service 
in Y. M. C. A. work became a messen- 
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ger in the old Third National Bank. After 
the merger of the latter with the Shaw- 
mut he went to the National Union Bank, 
where after a thorough bank training he 
is now in charge of the collection depart- 
ment and auditing. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the Boston Chapter, A. I. B., and 
has served on the membership commit- 
tee and for the past two years has been 
chairman of the educational commitee. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— Speaking at the dinner of the Civic 
Co-operative Organization on April 18 , 
Oliver J. Sands, president of the American 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., paid a 
strong tribute to the banks of his city. His 
subject was “Financial Institutions of Rich- 
mond— the Service They Have Rendered,” 
and he said, in part: 

The capital and surplus of the banks of 
Richmond exceed $15,000,000. Total deposits 
exceed $45,000,000. Loans and investments 
are $54,000,000. Total assets exceed $65,- 
000.000. Richmond bank clearings in 1911 
were $392,000,000. 

Richmond has financial institutions in 
which we can feel a just pride. The record 
of the banks of Richmond is an unbroken 
one of the highest credit; not one cent of 
depositors’ money has been lost or tied up 
in any bank operating through the clearing 
house of Richmond since its organization, 
and in fact; if ever, not in the recollection 
of our oldest bankers. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections In the 
currency and banking laws of this country 
— imperfections which have made it possible 
for banks all over the country to meet the 
unnatural demands created by panic con- 
ditions — the banks of Richmond in 1907 did 
not find it necessary to resort to any extra- 
ordinary means to meet these demands, for 
the reason that we had strong, well-man- 
aged banks, which enjoyed the confidence of 
the people, and for the further reason that 
we have a citizenship of a higher character 
than that of the average American city. 

The w r ar period taught many valuable 
lessons, and the spirit of co-operation and 
public duty was so fully developed In those 
days that it has survived until the present 
time, so whenever an emergency arises, and 
it seems necessary for the citizens to pull 
together, you will find that selfish interests 



are subordinated, and that the people of 
Richmond can be depended upon to act with 
discretion and consideration. 

In 1907 this w*as fully demonstrated — 
practically no money was hoarded by our 
depositors — banks unitedly worked together 
to keep the factories going, that labor might 
not suffer and that our merchants w r ould not 
be unduly pressed for payments. Banks 
dominated by such a spirit, and encouraged 
and managed by such a people, perform a 
service to the community of incalculable 
value. 

The wonderful increase in the deposits of 
the Richmond Jbanks shows clearly how our 
institutions have succeeded in bringing into 
actual circulation the unemployed capital, 
developing every line of business; it show r s 
further how the manufacturers and mer- 
chants have been enabled to expand their 
business, much of which is directly traceable 
to the service rendered by our banks. 

The management of each bank in this city 
is fully alive to the duties of each banking 
institution; viz; 

First — To do a safe business that it may 
deserve the confidence of the people. 

Second — To foster and encourage in every 
legitimate way the business Interests of the 
city — not overlooking the small man. who 
through his industry is doing his part to 
make Richmond great — often a loan of a few 
hundred dollars to such a man has helped 
lay the foundation for a successful business. 

It has, I think, been fully proven that 
Richmond has banks sufficient to take care 
of every demand of its people, and better 
still, that those banks will do their full part 
without burdensome restrictions, charges 
and limitations which are imposed in many 
cities, to carry forward the development of 
this section which in my opinion, will in the 
next ten years exceed the dreams of our 
most optimistic citizens. 

It has also been proven that if it becomes 
necessary to have more banking capital, 
it can be easily secured. We have in- 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE ire assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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creased our banking capital in Richmond 
In ten years from $€,075,500 to $12,647,000, 
while deposits have increased 150 per cent. 

Gentlemen, you need not hesitate to say 
as you travel over this country that the 
financial institutions of your city — its banks 
and insurance companies — are the peers of 
any in any city approximating anywhere 
near Its population. In fact, I do not know 
of any city In the United States with popu- 
lation of less than 300,000 where there are 
as many banks of large capital. 

This, as has been truly said, is the best 
Index to a city’s business, and the best evi- 
dence of the progress and prosperity of its 
people. 

— At the recent meeting of the Louisiana 
Bankers' Association the following officers 
were elected: Dr. L. H. Jastremski, of 
Houma, vice-president; H. D. Apgar, of 
Monroe, vice-president; L. O. Broussard, of 
Abbeville, secretary, and L. M. Pool, of 
New Orleans, treasurer. 



building on the site of the present and ad- 
joining property. 



— John C. Chidsey of Paris, Tex., has 
been appointed a national bank examiner 
for Texas by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 



— Combined resources of State banks in 
Alabama are $64,271,065.19, compared with 
$62,827,751.66 on October 30, 1911, accord- 
ing to statistics prepared by the State Bank- 
ing Department. 

Capital has increased from $11,100,381 to 
$11,520,145, and the surplus and undivided 
profits are $6, 279,312.20, compared with 
$5,892,602.60 last year. Deposits have in- 
creased nearlv four million dollars, from 
$37,791,892.24 to £11,173,125.26. 



— R. L. Van Zandt of Fort Worth, for- 
merly national bank examiner for the east- 
ern district of Texas, has been chosen by 
the New Orleans Clearing-House Associa- 
tion special bank examiner, to have juris- 
diction over all the banks of that city. 



—The new’ building of the American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala., is being rapidly completed. 



— The City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala., will construct a $200,000 



— Walter E. Dorland of Chicago, general 
field secretary of the National Citizens’ 
league of Texas, has been urging bankers 
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of that State to join the movement for 
monetary reform and a better currency 
system. 



— The Independence Trust Company of 
Charlotte, N. C., the latest banking insti- 
tution of the State, opened for business the 
past month in its own building with a paid- 
in capital stock of ,$500,000 -and a surplus 
of $100,000. 



— Jackson, Tenn., has a new bank — the 
Security Bank & Trust Company — which 
will open July 1, 1912. The bank is capi- 
talized at $50,000 and has some of the most 
influential men in that section interested in 
it. The bank is to operate eight depart- 
ments — a commercial, savings, trust, insur- 
ance, safety -deposit, investment, home build- 
ers, and mortgage loan department, each 
one being equipped with modern time-saving 
devices and arranged to facilitate the 
handling of business. 

The officers will be: President, A. M. 



A. M. Alexander 

PRESIDENT SECURITY BANK ic TRUST COMPANY. 
JACKSON. TENN. 



W. G. Morgan 

VICE-PRESIDENT SECURITY BANK A TRUST COM- 
PANY, JACK80N, TENN. 

Alexander, head of the A. M. Alexander 
Company, furniture dealers; vice-president, 
W. G. Morgan, manager for the Weis- 
Lesh Manufacturing Company; cashier, B. 
H. Blalock, formerly assistant cashier in 
both the Bank of Stalls, Stalls, Tenn., and 
the Union Bank and Trust Company, Jack- 
son, Tenn.; and assistant cashier, Oliver 
Benton, formerly connected witn the South- 
ern Engine and Boiler Works Company, a 
well-known industry of the State. Mr. Bla- 
lock and Mr. Benton will be active officers 
of the bank, Mr. Blalock bringing into the 
new business a banking experience of twelve 
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years and a name well-known through his 
work in connection with the American In- 
stitute of Banking in Tennessee. 

Jackson is a progressive place and the 
security Bank and Trust Company, starting 
as it does under favorable auspices, will 
doubtless do a large and profitable business. 



— One of the most respected citizens of 
Texas is Colonel W. S. Davidson, president 
of the First National Bank of Beaumont. 
Uncompromising integrity and excellent 
business judgment give him recognition 
throughout the State as a safe and suc- 
cessful financier. Always public spirited 
and progressive, as well as being interested 
in affairs in genefal, he has probably done 
more than any other one man to develop 
the city of Beaumont and the surrounding 
territory, being considered almost by com- 
mon consent as Beainont’s “first citizen.” 
To show the results his energy and per- 
sonality have produced, a review of the 
bank he has been associated with as presi- 
dent for over tw'enty years will doubtless 
prove interesting. 
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The First National Bank of Beaumont 
was organized on April 9, 1889, with a capi- 
tal paid in of $100,000. Out of the earn- 
ings the capital has been increased to $200,- 
000, with a surplus of $300,000 and un- 




Colonel W. S. Davidson 

PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BEAUMONT, 
TEXAS 



divided profits of $50,670. In April, 1911, 
the deposits were $1,294,432. Now they are 
over $1,736,000, a net gain of more than 
thirty-five per cent, in about a year. It is 
easily the largest and strongest bank in 
Southeast Texas. 

Colonel Davidson has always adhered to 
sound banking principles, and the First Na- 
tional stands to-day as a witness to his 
splendid ability. 



— The conversion of the old and well- 
known firm of F. Groos & Co., of San 
Antonio, Texas, into the Groos National 
Bank was an event of more than local 
importance on account of the close iden- 
tification of this firm with the business 
progress of Texas. 

Although the firm of F. Groos & Co. has 
changed its name to that of the Groos 
National Bank, the methods of the private 
institution remain substantially unchanged, 
for the business has always been managed 
much like that of a national bank. The change 
therefore is largely one of form in charter- 
ing the bank under the national banking 
laws and, as President Franz C. Groos 
says, to insure permanency of capital and 
to conform with modern requirements. 




The Late Frederick Groos 

FOUNDER OF F. GROOS & CO. 



Franz C. Groos has had an active in- 
terest in the firm of F. Groos & Co. for 
the past fourteen years. A nephew' of the 
founder, he received his early education 
in the schools of San Antonio and on the 
completion of his preliminary course, went 
to Princeton, graduating with the class of 
’98. He then entered into the service of 
the bank. The steady advance of the in- 




Fraxz Groos 

PRESIDENT OF THE GROOS NATIONAL BANK, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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GROOS NATIONAL BANK — (FORMERLY F. GROOS & COMPANY), SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 




stitution under his guidance testifies to 
the continuation of his predecessor’s con- 
servatively-progressive policies. 

The other officers of the hank are also 
strong in personality and business experi- 
ence. A. \V. Guenther, a prominent citizen 
of San Antonio, is vice-president; Charles 
Deussen, connected with the old firm as 
bookkeeper and cashier for over thirty 
years, and well known for his interest in 
San Antonio’s advancement, is cashier, with 
Ferdinand Groos, active in the business 
for the past eight years and a growing 
factor in the local commercial world, as 
assistant cashier. The directors, beside the 
above, include men eminent in the commer- 
cial and industrial life of San Antonio. An 
indication of the institution’s strength is 
shown by its successful weathering of both 
the panics of 1893 and 190T, experiencing 
no trouble whatever. 

The bank is capitalized at $250,000, and 
its customers are of the substantial busi- 
ness class. Its past prosperity has given 
the bank an excellent basis for further de- 
velopment to meet the growing banking 
needs of Texas, one of the most rapidly 
growing and prosperous States of the 
Union. 

History of the Bank. 

In 1854 Frederick Groos organized a 
commercial and banking business at Eagle 



Pass, Texas, under the name of F. Groos 
& Co., taking into partnership his two 
brothers, Carl and Gustav. This was prob- 
ably the first institution of its kind in the 
State and was organized with a capital 
stock of fifteen hundred dollars. Upon 
the death of Gustav his interests were 
bought out, but the interests of Carl are 
still carried by his estate. Frederick Groos, 
up to his recent death the past January, 
was actively connected with the business. 
The company in the early davs, as did most 
oi the private banks, conducted a mer- 
cantile more than a banking business. But 
the banking end was constantly and slowly 
developing and in 1874 the business, which 
had for some years been largely represented 
in San Antonio, was moved there and op- 
erated exclusively as a banking firm. 

Although modern banking 1 methods were 
beginning to take shape, still the business 
carried three separate accounts for all 
customers — gold, silver and currency, be- 
cause the money had different values. 
Among the odd relics of former banking 
days exhibited at the recent opening were 
goid scales used in 1854, a box of weights 
for scales from pennyweight up, and a 
large scale for bullion, upon which was 
standing one of the boxes in which Mexican 
silver dollars were shipped. 

The Groos National Bank of San An- 
tonio succeeds to the business and the 
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sound traditions built up by fifty-eight 
years of efficient service to the business 
community, and through its incorporation 
into the national banking system acquires 
the equipment essential to meet the bank-r 
ing needs of the present day. 



WESTERN STATES 

CHICAGO AND VICINITY 

(Office of The Bankers Magazine, 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 

— At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois in Chicago, Norton F. Stone was 
elected an assistant cashier. Mr. Stone has 
had considerable banking experience and 
numbers his friends by the score, particu- 




N orton F. Stone 



ASSISTANT CASHIER CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS IN CHICAGO 



larlv on the West Side of the city. He was 
acting in the capacity of assistant cashier 
of the Prairie State Bank of Chicago when 
it was recently absorbed by the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois. 

Mr. Stone is actively interested in Ma- 
sonic circles, being a member of Corinthian 
Chapter No. 69 R. A. M., also of St. Ber- 
nard Commandery No. 35 K. T. and Me- 
dinah Temple, A. A. O. U. M. S. He is a 
Past Master of Kilwinning Lodge, No. 311 
A. F. and A. M. 

According to its report of April 18, as 
made to the Auditor of Public Accounts of 
the State of Illinois, the Central Trust 
Company has advanced until it is now one 
of the leading trust companies in the coun- 
try. While the large volume of deposits 
which the statement shows has been some- 
what augmented by recent consolidations, 
it is, nevertheless, indicative of the enter- 
prise and resourcefulness of the president, 
Hon. Chas. G. Dawes, and associate officers 
and directorate. Summarized, the princi- 
pal items of this report are as follows: 
Time loans, .$21,269,597; demand loans, $6,- 
198,407; capital stock, $3,500,000; surplus, 
$1,000,000; deposits, .$42,804,365; total re- 
sources, $47,925,333. 



— J. F. Shepard and others have ap- 
plied for a permit to organize the Normal 
State Bank with $50,000 capital. 



— Edwin G. Foreman has been nominated 
treasurer of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
James J. Townsend was nominated for the 
presidency. 



— The Fort Dearborn National Bank has 
added to its list of assistant cashiers Wil- 
liam W. LeGros, who has been in the ser- 
vice of the bank for twenty years. 



— After careful consideration President 
B. F. Harris again submitted the matter of 
appointing a committee to prepare a bill 
on State supervision to the fifty-three mem- 
bers of the executive council of the Illinois 
Bankers* Association. Writing as individu- 
als, the council, by a large majority, has 
put itself on record in favor of a better 
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banking law for the State of Illinois. Un- 
der authority of this letter-ballot President 
Harris has appointed the following com- 
mittee: 

Charles G. Dawes, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
chairman. 

E. D. Hulbert, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. 

M. O. Williamson, president of the 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, Gales- 
burg. 

Edward W. Payne, president State Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield. 

John J. Doherty, cashier First National 
Bank, Dwight. 

W. M. Fogler, president First National 
Bank, Vandalia. 

F. B. Flanders, Bank of Noble. 

John R. Wallace, Bartlett & Wallace 
Bank, Clayton. 

E. T. Walker, Citizens Bank, Macomb. 



— The annual report of the National Safe 
Deposit Company, the corporation which 
owns the First National Bank Building, was 
made public May 9. Net profits for the 
year ended April 30, 1912, were $344,342, 
which is equal to 9.84 per cent, earned on 
the $3,500,000 capital stock, comparing with 
$347,262, or 13.88 per cent, on $2,500,000 
share capital the year preceding. 



— The Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank, which is being organized by F. H. 
Rawson, president of the Union Trust 
Company, will open for business about 
June 1 at Clinton street and Jackson 
Boulevard. Later it will remove to the 
nineteenth floor of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railway building, when the latter 
is completed, near the end of the year. 

The Mercantile Trust will have a capi- 
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tal of $250,000 and a paid-in surplus of 
$37,500. The bank will take over a private 
bank known as the Mercantile Bank, owned 
by David B. Gann, and the estate of Ed- 
win F. Brown. The private bank has about 
$110,000 deposits. 



— For the first time in their history 
Chicago bank deposits passed the billion 
dollar mark at the recent Comptroller’s 
call. The fifty-six State and fourteen na- 
tional banks showed a deposit increase of 
forty-three per cent., a loan increase of 4.11 
per cent., and a cash decrease of 5.48 per 
cent. 



— Representatives of all Chicago banks, 
members of the Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, have formed a local organization, 
national in character, whose object is to 
bring about the adoption of the numerical 
system of clearing in the United States and 
Canada. C. E. Estes, of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, has been elected 
chairman of the temporary organization, 
and H. C. Stevens, of the Standard Trust 
and Savings Bank, secretary. Immediately 
following the temporary organization the 
bankers adopted unanimously a resolution 
indorsing a plan whereby banks are to be 
designated hereafter by a number instead 
of a name. 



— Harrison B. Riley, president of the Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., is the leading factor 
in a movement to fonn a “Business Men’s 
Union,’’ whose purpose would be to defend 
business interests in the political field. 



— The Lincoln State Savings Bank, which 
was chartered a month ago, was formally 
opened on May 6. It is located at South 
State and Thirty-first streets. Edward Lar- 
son, formerly of the Oconomowoc Savings 
Bank, is cashier. 
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The following constitute the officers and 
board of directors: Charles A. White, presi- 
dent; G. F. I/cibrandt, vice-president; 
Frederick A. Brown, Thomas W. Cole, 
Daniel Gawne, I. C. Newman, Charles 
Sorge, Joseph Schwartz, and Rov B. Tabor. 
The capital stock is $200,000, and the insti- 
tution begins business with $20,000 surplus. 
While a general banking business win be 
conducted, special attention wiw be given to 
real estate loans. 



times designed are broken up by having 
windows artistically arranged in the sides, 
making the bank a neat-looking, well- 
arranged edifice. The interior furnishings 
in bronze and scagliola are set off by the 
superior lighting facilities, and a view of 
the complete banking room reveals a busi- 
ness space of attractive appearance and 
convenience. The huge safe, installed by 
the Herring-Hall-Marvin Company, is 



— Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Yates, re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their wedding. Mr. Yates is president 
of the Nebraska National Bank of Omaha, 
former president of the Nebraska Bankers’ 
Association, and one ol the oldest and best- 
known bankers of the West. 



— 'Wisconsin’s State banks, national sav- 
ings banks and trust companies had on 
April 18 total resources of $197,286,203, an 
increase of $4.042, 539 over the figures of 
February 20, 1-912. 



— The Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
report great success in a plan formed for 
preserving the earnings of the poor called 
the Provident Savings System. More than 
$1,000 is now being held for poor families, 
the deposits ranging from five cents up- 
ward. There are several hundred depositors 
and the monthly average of money turned 
in for safe keeping is $200. 




GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 



modern in every detail. An idea of its 
size can lie had from the fact that the 
door alone weighs eight tons. 

The bank at its organization, April 1, 
1869, was capitalized at $10,000. To-day, 
after fortv-three years’ business, the capital 
stock is $600,000. * 



— The occasion of the opening of the 
forty-three year old German Savings Bank 
of Davenport, Iowa, in one of the finest 
buildings in Iowa seems a fitting time to 
describe the bank's environment and to 
mention its growth. 

With a granite square rising fifty feet, 
fronting forty-six feet, and extending one 
hundred feet deep, the flat walls some- 



— The April 18th statement of Omaha 
and South Omaha (Neb.) national banks 
shows a healthy condition of business for 
this season of the year, the banks having 
gained $3,618,259 in deposits and $797,406 
in loans over the report of a year ago. 



— Formal announcement has been made 
of the consolidation of the Merchants Na- 
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tional Bank with the Western Metropolis 
National Bank, both of San Francisco. 
The new institution will have a capital stock 
of $1,500,000 and deposits of more than 
$6,000,000. The shareholders of each bank 
will retain their proportion of the capital 
stock of the consolidated bank, and the 
directorate will be increased to take on 
directors from both banks. It is under- 
stood that Alfred M. Meyerstein, president 
of the Western Metropolis National Bank, 
will be the president of the merged insti- 
tution, and its cashier will be W. W. Jones, 
heretofore cashier of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 



— Reports are current of a plan of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to 
establish a bank in Cleveland capitalized at 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 



— The Capital National and Indiana Na- 
tional banks of Indianapolis, Ind., have con- 
solidated. 



— Eastern bankers have been inspecting 
the Northwest under the guidance of Presi- 
dent Earling of the Milwaukee Railway 
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System and Percy Rockefeller, viewing par- 
ticularly Washington wheat fields, orchards 
and forests, as well as new construction in 
Montana. The party included William L 
Corey, former president of the Steel Corpora- 
tion; C. H. Sabin, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; J. W. Harri- 
man, president Harriman National Bank, 
New York; D. E. Pomeroy, vice-president 
Bankers* Trust Company; J. A. Stillman, 
vice-president National City Bank; A. Mon- 
nell, president International Nickel Com- 
pany; S. L. Fuller, New York banker; J. 
A. Spoor, president Union Stock Yards 
Company, Chicago; James Perkins, presi- 
dent of the National Commercial Bank, 
Albany. 



— At the first annual meeting of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association, North- 
east Group Two, held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, on May 8, 1912, after the address 
of welcome by Sam Galland, president of 
the Spokane Clearing-House Association, 
and the response by W. A. McEachern, 
president of the Bank of Latah, the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: 

“Dry Fanning,” Dan Morgan, president 
Lamont State Bank; “Rural Land Banks,” 
W. R. Baker, cashier Bank of Colville; 
“Farm Accounting,” E. T. Copp, cashier 
Bank of Lind; “Proposed Legislation,” 
Chas. A. McLean, president Washington 
Bankers’ Association; “The Banker and 
Agricultural Education,” O. L. Waller, 
vice-president State College of Washington, 
Pullman; “Blue Skv,” F. J. Wilmer, cashier 
Whitman County National Bank, Rosalia. 



— Andrew J. Frame, president of the 
Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha, Wis., 
completed fifty years of service with that 
institution on May 1. The event was com- 
memorated by the bank’s keeping open 
house, and large numbers of Mr. Frame’s 
friends in Waukesha and throughout the 
country called to congratulate him on com- 
pleting a half century of successful banking. 
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Mr. Frame was born in 1844 in a log 
house, within about two hundred feet of 
the present location of the bank of which 
he is president. The death of his father in 
the same year and the hardships of pioneer 
days made his early life one of trial, but 
he received a good education and by self- 
sacrifice and industry gradually won his 
way. He entered the Waukesha County 
Bank as an office boy May 2, 1862, being 
promoted to the positions of bookkeeper 




Andhew J. Frame 

PRESIDENT WAUKE8HA NATIONAL BANK, 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 



and teller and on May 22 , 1865, almost 
immediately after the reorganization of the 
bank as the Waukesha National, he w f as ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. January 9, 1866, 
at the age of twenty-one, he was made cash- 
ier, and in 1880, on the death of Senator 
Blair, the president of the bank, Mr. Frame 
succeeded to the presidency. 

Under his conservative policy the bank 
has successfully withstood all the successive 
financial crises through which the country 
has passed, and has grown until its deposits 
now amount to over $2,300,000. 

Mr. Frame has a thorough understanding 
of banking and financial conditions, gained 
by long experience and observation, and 
has supplemented this practical knowledge 
by a wide study of banking and economic 
principles. He has been honored by the 
bankers of his State by election to the 
presidency of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 



ciation. He has delivered many addresses 
on banking subjects, is widely known and 
as widely respected. 



— Mr. Frank Knox, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Washington, Iowa, and 
received his early school training in that 
town. His first position was with the First 
National Bank of Washington and it was 
here that he laid the foundation for his suc- 
cessful career. 

While in the employ of the bank, Mr. 
Knox was tendered the superintendency of 
extensive lumber interests in Kansas, owned 
bv Mr. John Bryson, one of the directors of 
the First National Bank of Washington, 
Iowa. Later he purchased an interest in the 
business, which he retained until the year 
1882. 

The same year he was made an assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of Wash- 
ington and shortly afterwards became acting 
cashier. Three years later, Mr. Knox w r ent 
to Osborne, Kansas, and organized the First 
National Bank of Osborne, becoming man- 
ager and cashier. This enterprise proved 
successful, but Mr. Knox, after living four 
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By FRANCIS W. PIXLBY. An an- 
ti roly new work dealing with Ac- 
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cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 
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years in Kansas, disposed of his interests 
there and moved to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Here, in 1890, he launched the National 
Bank of the Republic, which has grown rap- 
idly and steadily in the twenty-two years 
that have elasped since its organization, and 
now bears the reputation of being Salt 
Lake City’s largest financial institution. It 
is a depository for the government and has 
deposits exceeding six million dollars. The 
board of directors, headed bv Mr. Knox, is 
enthusiastic to a man over the future of the 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— It is reported that negotiations have 
been practically consummated for the pur- 
chase of the Traders Bank of Canada by 
the Royal Bank of Canada, although legal 
formalities may delay the actual consolida- 
tion until September 1. At that time the 
Royal Bank will have a paid-up capital 
and reserve of about $33,000,000, while the 
combined deposits of the two institutions at 
the present time are more than $130,000,000. 
In the process of amalgamating the two 
banks Stuart Strathv, general manager of 
the Traders’ Bank of Canada, will become 
supervisor of Ontario branches of the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

It is only a few months since the Royal 
Bank absorbed the Union Bank of Halifax, 
which gave it a large number of branches 
in the Maritime Provinces, one in Porto 
Rico, and one in Port au Spain, Trinidad. 
Its acquisition of the Traders Bank will 
chiefly strengthen it in Ontario, the Do- 
minion’s most important province, where it 
acquires 81 branches and correspondingly 
increases its business in the West. The 
Royal Bank has now 333 branches and the 
Traders 137, but not all of the new branches 




Frank Knox 

PRESIDENT TIIE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC, SALT LAKE CITY 



institution which they guard so zealously. 
They are men of important business affilia- 
tions and of the highest integrity and ability. 

Mr. Knox owes his exceptional success in 
banking to thorough training and admirable 
natural business qualifications. The result 
achieved by the bank of which he is the 
head is an evidence of his energy, financial 
judgment and ability. 
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acquired will be continued, duplications be- 
ing eliminated. 

— Some idea of the expansion in banking 
facilities, which is now taking place in Can- 
ada, may be had from the fact that during 
the first four months of the year 101 
branches have been opened and 25 closed, 
making a net gain of 76. 

The total number of branches of Can- 
adian chartered banks at the end of April 
was 3,715, of which all but 74 were located 
in the Dominion. 

—The Royal Bank of Canada has opened 
a branch at Sapperton, New Westmins- 
ter, B. C.; E. C. Chapman, of the Mon- 
treal head office, has been placed in charge. 

—The Merchants Bank of Canada has 
opened a new branch at Guelph, Ontario, 
with Mr. George Dewar as manager. 

—Fifty important English capitalists are 
to visit Canada the coming summer. Special 
arrangements are bcdng made for their 
entertainment, both by the Government and 
the Canadian Manufacturing Association. 



Shareholders of the Bank of Montreal 

have been notified to attend a meeting on 
June 18 to authorize an increase in capital 
from $16,000,000 to $35,000,000. 

—The Northern Crown Bank of Winni- 
peg is to erect an eight-story re-enforced 
concrete structure, costing $150,000, for its 
branch at Victoria, B. C. 



—Bank clearings in Victoria for the first 
three months of 1912 aggregated $37,759,- 
723, compared with $31,350,917 for the first 
quarter last year. 

—The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
opened a branch at Brockville, Ontario, 
under the management of W. H. Collins, 
formerly of Exeter. 



— The Sterling Bank shows continued 
progress, as the annual statement for the 
year ending April 30 shows profits at $107,- 
876, as compared with $96,825 in previous 
year. Current loans were $4,482,635 at end 
of year, and it had $1,030,373 in call loans. 
Paid-up capital stood at $991,895. The 
bank has taken out of its profits this year 
the sum of $50,000, which it has trans- 
ferred to contingent account, as appropri- 
ation for bank premises. 

In addition, it has transferred $ 18,383 
to reserve fund, and carried forward $16,- 
536, after paying dividends of $48,302. 

— S. D. Griffiths, late of the Union Bank 
at Kerrobert, Sask., is appointed manager 
at Maclin, Sask. 

— The Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch at Cobalt, Ont., under the man- 
agement of Hector Warren. 

— E. S. Clow has resigned the position 
of manager of the Merchants Bank at 
Athens, Ont. 

— David Hossack, manager of the Ottawa 
branch of the Quebec Bank, has resigned 
his position to retire into private life. 

— J. Mervyn, of the Bank of Commerce, 
at Elgin, Man., has been transferred to 
Yellow Grass. 

— The Merchants Bank of Canada an- 
nounces the opening of new branches at 
Delbume and Walsh, Alberta. 

— The banking and commerce committee of 
the House of Commons has passed a bill 
incorporating the Capital Trust Corpora- 
tion of Ottawa, with a capital of $2,000,- 
000. The directors include M. J. O’Brien, 
railroad contractor, and other business 
men of Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Victoria. All the privileges and powers 
usually granted to trust companies have 
been allowed this new organization by the 
bill. 



— The directors of the Bank of Ottawa, 
through the president, David Maclaren, 
have announced their decision to increase 
the rate of dividend to twelve per cent, 
per annum or an advance of one per cent. 

Business with the Bank of Ottawa has 
been growing steadily, and the action of the 
board is in keeping with the bank’s pro- 
gress. 

—A branch of the Bank of Montreal has 
been opened at Sapperton, B. C., as a sub- 
agency to their New Westminster branch, 
in charge of Mr. H. T. Reed. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankebs Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods,, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor willi 
be paid for on publication. 
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THE BELLAMORE BANK AUTOMOBILES. 

T HE Bellamore Armored Car and Equip- 
ment Co.. 286 Fifth aw. New York, 
has recently purchased a complete 
factory at Bridgeport. Conn., a cut of which 
i- show’n herewith, in which it will manu- 
facture its armored cars for banks, besides 
bodies of all kinds for automobiles. The 
Bellamore Co. has recently sent one of its 
armored cars to the Spanish Bank of Cuba, 
and will install several more cars for use by 



figure every month. The filling of tanks is 
generally left to others and there is no 
means of knowing if you get the full amount 
of fuel you are paying for, unless you check 
it up now and then with your odometer. 

The odometer wi’l also audit engine 
efficiency, by permitting it to be kept tuned 
to a point which gives the maximum 
efficiency with a minimum fuel consumption. 
Test it now and then with an odometer, 
and make certain the engine consumes a 




the Havana banks at an early date. The 
car purchased by the First Mortgage Guar- 
antee and Trust Co. of Philadelphia has 
given complete satisfaction and has resulted 
in a large inciease in the business of that 
Institution. 



VALUABLE SERVICE A SPEEDOMETER 
WILL RENDER. 

T HE speedometer has aptly been called 
“an automobile auditor." and no term 
could better describe its many prac- 
tical uses. The popular impression, how- 
e\er, is that a speedometer is used only for 
telling speed and distance traveled. Of 
course, this is very interesting information, 
which every motorist fully appreciates. 
Moreover, the speed indicator will often 
prevent the autoist from running faster than 
he should where traffic regulation-! make it 
unwholesome for him to do so and save him 
thus the expense and humiliation of being 
put under arrest by the lynx-eyed con- 
stabulary. Penalties for speed transgressors 
run as high as $200. It is surely more 

economical to purchase a speedometer than 
to pay a heavy fine. 

For the practical autoist, however the 
man who wants his car to give him all the 
service he has paid for, the speedometer, in 
conjunction with its odometer feature, has 
many other applications. 

First, the "automobile auditor" will pay 
its cost many times over in a year by back- 
ing claims for rebates on tires, which many 
manufacturers guarantee to cover a certain 
number of miles. In the event they do not 
last the mileage guaranteed, a pro rata al- 
lowance is made on the next purchase. The 
correct method in ascertaining the number 
of miles the tires have been in use would 
be to make a memorandum of the date the 
tire is put in use, also "the mileage recorded 
by the odometer. Then, when the time 
comes to replace the tire, examine the 
odometer and note if as many miles have 
been covered as the guarantee calls for. 

By the same simple process, the odometer 
will save considerable money on gasoline, 
an item that amounts to no inconsiderable 
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quantity of gasoline proportionate to the 
number of miles the car has covered. 

The same instrument will audit the bat- 
tery service and help determine which make 
of battery gives longest service. 

Another and more important thing: when 
the time comes to purchase a new car to 
leplace the old, it is well to know if that 
make of car gives the service it should. 
The odometer will help one to determine if 
another car of the same kind should be 
purchased. 

"Joy riding" is nearly an impossibility 
with a car supplied with a speedometer, as 
the first unauthorized use of the machine 
wi'l show’ on the odometer. 

In touring, particularly in unknown terri- 
tory, a speedometer-odometer is a necessity. 
The road maps give the turns as so many 
miles, or parts of miles. From a given point 
the odometer tells just when that mileage 
has been reached; no fear that you will turn 
down a wrong road. 

Few* realize to what extent speedometers 
are now used. Many car manufacturers 
supply them as standard equipment, as part 
of the car, which means that the speedo- 
meters must be manufactured in tremendous 
quantities. Perhaps one of the largest, if 
not the largest, speedometer factory in the 
world is located in Chicago, manufacturing 
the Stewart Speedometer, which requires a 
factory occupying four acres of floor space 
and necessitates over 500 employees, with 
an output of over 1.500 per day. In this 
branch of the industry as well as in other 
lines, service is an important feature. The 
Stewart Speedometer Company has eleven 
branch offices across the country in all im- 
portant cities from Boston to San Francisco. 



A NEW GENERAL ADVERTISING FIRM. 



T HE firm of Hugh McAtamney & Co. has 
been organized recently with offices 
at 42 Broadway, New York City, to 
handle general advertising. Mr. McAtam- 
ney. the head of the new concern, has been 
engaged in the New* York newspaper field 
for nearly thirty years. 
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